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Bringing Down tt 


he House 


Stunned by a one year 
charter revocation, when 
will Sigma Nu open again? 


By MAGGIE GARB 

“It was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back,”’ said Ron Adams, president of Sigma 
Nu fraternity. ‘“‘But it wasn’t the only rea- 
son.”’ 

After a confrontation between members 
of Sigma Nu and Kappa Sigma fraternities, 
Sigma Nu has closed for at least a year. The ==. 
University requested an investigation of Sigma 
Nu by the National Chapter of the fraternity 
in early May. The decision, made by the 
National office with the approval of the 
Alumni Housing Corporation and the Univer- 
sity, closed the fraternity at the end of 
the semester. Patrick Brown, director of 
Student Activities Office, said that the 
decision was made in order to give the mem- 
bers of Sigma Nu and the University achance  _ 
to restructure the fraternity. 

‘‘We looked at a number of factors that 
have gone on in the past year and of course 
including a number of types of behavior in 
the past few years,” said Brown. “We decided 
that it would be best for them to build a new 
foundation,”’ he added. 

Keith Miser, dean of students, said that 
the Greek system has been changing over the 
past ten years. Ten years ago the system. 
was weak, whereas today there are more 
students involved in the Greek system than 
ever before. A level high of 25 percent is now 
estimated. The University is attempting to 
develop a more clearly defined relationship 
with the fraternities and sororities. ‘The 
University has been setting higher standards 
for performance by the fraternities,’’ said 
Misetf. 

In the next year the fraternity house on 
South Williams Street will be renovated and 
the fraternity itself will be reorganized. Right 
now Brown sees two ways in which the 
reorganizational process could take place. 
Brown hopes that a number of interested 
students will:sit down with some University 
officials and design a plan for the future of 
Sigma Nu. If there are not enough interested 
students, then the Student Association will 
work with the National Committee to set up a 
new organization for Sigma Nu. 

“We are hoping that some people who 
have been involved with Sigma Nu will try to 
build a framework for the future,” said 
Brown. “If no students care then we will 
probably do all of that ourselves. It could be a 
piece of the old group trying to reconstruct . 
part of the future or it could be an entirely. 
new group,” he added. 

The revitalization process will take at least 
a year. Once a plan for thé future of the 
fraternity has been developed it must be 
submitted to the National Committee for 
approval. Only the National Committee has 
the power to reinstate the charter for the 
UVM chapter of Sigma Nu. iy es 

“The earliest it can reopen is the fall of 
1985,’ said Peter Bleekman, Sigma Nu alumni 
advisor. ‘‘Many national fraternities, have 
gone through similar processes throughout the 
country. A lot of times in two or three years 


See SIGMA NU, Page 6 
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of Your Car 


GUARANTEED 


12-MONTH TUNE-UP 


Electronic Ignition Systems 


34. $38. 942. 


Kell A> 


Mahoney's 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


e Includes 3 free engine 
analyses, adjustments and 
part replacements within 


one year. 

¢ Check charging, starting, 
engine systems. Install new 
spark plugs. Set timing. 

* Adjust carburetor, where 
applicable. (Extra charge 

if removal is necessary. 


LUBE, OIL CHANGE | 
& FILTER 


34] SAVE $3 WITH 


daily happy hours 


Warrarted 12 full months. 


Re-opening, Wed. June 6th 


THIS COUPON | 


_ Friday Happy Hour- 
SHRIMP SPECIAL 


¢ Includes up to 5 quarts oil. 
© Special diesel oil and filter 
type may result in extra charges. 


Credit card convenience age ‘ 
!1ly|. automotive needs. Pick u Good ear Tires And 


2 ious now 2 at your age Auto Service For More 
ood 
wae Cd ratorwde atpateyang ~=©« @ OO Years In Your Car 


Te’ et Card 
inne ae » Enjoy credit convenience 


PROPRIETORS: 
Timothy Mahoney 
Robert Mahoney 


Services available for most US. and imported cars and light All Goodyear service 1s guaranteed Nationwide in writing For 
trucks and vans Inquire with store manager regarding det ails complete details on all auto services, just ask for a free copy 
of each service and its Late to your car Extra fel af the Goodyear ‘plies Warranty hooklet 

may be required for recommended parts or services which ar 

not included as part af - ont advertised service 


GOODSYEAR 


AUTO SERVICE CENTERS 


| Owned and Operated by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
i BROW N’ 
If you or someone you love 
has a drug or alcohol problem, 
call for confidential 
information or assistance : 


OPEN MON.-FRI. 7:30-6, SATURDAYS ‘TIL 5 


[Mechanics on Duty] 


26 PEARL STREET @® BURLINGTON 


864-5795 
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- CHAMPLAIN 
DRUG & ALCOHOL 
SERVICES, INC.. 


ee | 45 Clarke St. 
| Burlington, Vt. 05401 
eee || ; (802) 862-5243 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


USED IS IN WINOOSKI 
HOTEL-MOTEL 
FURNISHINGS Lowest Prices Largest Selection 
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A United Way Member Agency 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. TEXACO 
Burlington eS 864-9535 
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Twin Size $1 8” 
WALL-TYPE HEADBOARDS 


Lamp and Night 

Tasie combinations * 15° 
Full Size Wall Type 
HEADBOARDS ‘5% 


VT. MATTRESS 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 


DISCOVER 
BURLINGTON'’S | 
MOST UNIQUE 


REPAIRS with I.D. 


: COLLECTION and FURNITURE FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
eo [ T-SHIRTS! GUARANTEED WORK 
<> OVER 70 DESIGNS Company 


+17 Rivccslde aveune birt TOWING ROAD SERVICE 

End of North Willard 
864-6821 

MON-SAT. 9-5:30, SUNDAY 12-5 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


AY yl. GREAT GIFT IDEA! 
C 32 CHURCH STREET MARKETPLACE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

05404 

bunt sont 
OPEN M & F ‘tll 9, SUN. 12-5 
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By NICK BELLAMY 

There’s a new spirit in town. 
The Spirit of Ethan Allen, a new 
paddlewheeler that now cruises on 
Lake Champlain. The boat was 
christened Friday, June 1, at the 
opening of Burlington’s ‘Discovery 
Days”’ festival at Perkins Pier. Mike 
and Deboralk Shea, _ tk 
owners, stood by as Mayor Bernard 
Sanders declared a ‘“‘beginning of a 
reawakening of the Burlington 
waterfront.”’ Indeed, the Spirit of 
Ethan Allen is Burlington’s newest 
attraction and it offers both resi- 
dents and visitors a unique oppor- 
tunity to enjoy Lake Champlain. 

Built in Deltaville, Virginia in 
1970, the Spirit of Ethan Allen isa 
double-deck replica of a Mississippi 
paddlewheeler. The lower deck is 
enclosed,..and although the upper 
deck is open, it-can be closed and 
heated in the event of foul weather. 

The paddlewheeler operated on 


the Delaware River in Philadelphia 


(it was then called the Dixie) until 
last year. The present owners, Mike 
and Deborah Shea, purchased the 
boat and brought it up to Burling- 
ton. ‘‘We felt Burlington needed 
something like this to add variety 
to the tourist industry, especially in 
the summer,”’ said Mrs. Shea. The 
Sheas worked hard for a year anda 
half marketing and advertising in 
Burlington. They wanted to gain 
publicity for the boat-before the 
Spirit of Ethan Allen debuted this 
summer. 

The boat is the first of its type 
to dock in Burlington since the 
Ticonderoga, a  220-foot side 
paddlewheeler. That boat was 
launched in 1906 and sailed on the 
lake until 1954. The Ticonderoga is 
now on display at the Shelburne 
Museum. 

The Ticonderoga’s cruises began 
in Quebec, stopped in Burlington to 
pick up passengers, then sailed to 
Plattsburgh to spend the night. The 
next day it paddled to the southern 
tip of the lake. There passengers 


the boat's 


could make train connections going - 


= 


Spirits Flow on Champla 


south. Besides functioning as a 
means of transportation in the 
steamship era, it also served the 
tourist trade. Many vacationers 
would take cruises for leisure 
purposes. The Ticonderoga was the 
last of the line of ‘the steamers of 
Lake Champlain. The lake has had 
the longest history of steamship 
travel in the country. 

. There are a variety of cruises, 
both public and private, that can be 
taken on The Spirit of Ethan Allen. 
During the day there are one anda 
half hour public sightseeing cruises. 
Depending on the weather, the boat 
sails to areas such as Shelburne Bay, 
Appletree Point, and the islands on 
Lake Champlain. In the evenings, 
from 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. ‘Dinner 
and Dance Cruises” are offered, 
with a buffet style dinner served on 
board and live entertainment. Later 
on in the evening, starting at 9:30 
p.m., there are moonlight dance 
eruises_to search for Champ, the 
elusive lake monster. These cruises 
also offer live entertainment. 

The paddlewheeler’s agenda for 
evening cruises include such groups 


as ‘“‘The Throbulators,”’ the “Onion 
River Jazz Band,’ and ‘Tom 
Farenheit and the Mercurys.”’ Also 
in the works for summer months 
are special one day cruises to 
certain areas of the lake. 


Besides its various public 
cruises, The Spirit of Ethan Alien is 
also available for private charters. 
So far, there have been bookings 
for company office parties, school 
parties, weddings, and anniversary 
parties. In the near future, there 
will be a 50th wedding anniversary 
party on board. The Lake Cham- 
plain Ferries also offer private 
charter cruises, but the reservations 
are only for large groups of people. 


‘The Spirit of Ethan Allen, on the 


other hand, caters to smaller groups 
as its capacity is about 120 people. 
Thus, says Mrs. Shea, “no one is 
moving in on each other’s clien- 
tele.”’ 2 


The Sheas have tried to appeal 
to a diverse clientele of Burling- 
tonians for the Spirit of Ethan 
Allen. When the boat was in Phila- 
delphia, serving the same function 


GLENN RUSSELL 


ROCKING THE BOAT: Tom Farenheit rolls along on a recent dance cruise. 


in Cruiser 


as it does here, its audience con- 
sisted mostly of young people. Also 
its private charters were mostly 
hired out for birthday parties. In 
Burlington, residents and visitors of 
all ages have taken advantage of 
both the public and private cruises. 

“So far, the boat has been a 
success,’ said Mrs. Shea. ‘‘We’ve 
had a lot of bookings for both our 
dinner and moonlight cruises, as 
well as for private charters, and we 
expect more.” 

To promote the paddlewheeler, 
the Sheas have worked with the 
Lake Champlain Regional Chamber 
of Commerce and with various 
resorts. Hopefully, the boat- will 
give tourists and visitors a new 
opportunity to enjoy Lake Cham- 
plain. 
With the arrival of the Spirit of 
Ethan Allen, the Burlington water- © 
front has been receiving new 
attention. “It has engendered lots 
of interest and curiosity by travel 
writers, so the boat is getting a lot 
of publicity,” said Doris Haug of 
the Burlington Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘“‘It’s a wonderful attraction 
and alternative for the tourist 
industry.”’ Haug added that it’s too 
early to tell whether the boat will 


~ bring increased tourism for the 


summer. Still, the paddlewheeler is 
the center of attraction for Burling- 
ton’s ‘‘Discovery Days’ in June. 

- Because of the novelty of its 
offerings, The Spirit of Ethan Allen 
seems bound for success. When. 
asked whether last week’s bad 
weather proved-a bad effect, Mrs.. 
Shea replied, ‘“‘It has given us a 
chance to work on the boat and 
clean it up.’? Weather permitting, © 
the presence of the paddlewheeler 
should prove to be an integral part 
of the growing tourist trade in 
Burlington and in the development 
of the Burlington waterfront in the 
coming years. . 

More information about the 
Spirit of Ethan Allen can be 


obtained by calling 862-8300 or by 
going to Perkins Pier, ; ee 
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1984 SUMMER SESSION 
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Intro. to Computers* Fundamentals of Jazz Dancex 
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Computer Porgramming: BASIC * Intro. to Psychology* : 
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NEWS 


Dam Assessment Irks Winooski 


PHOTOS BY KYRA SAULNIER 


A VIEW OF THE CHAMPLAIN MILL, Waterworks Restaurant and new canti- 
levered deck from the Burlington side of the Winooski River. In foreground, 
the historic timber crib dam which may be reconstructed in to a weir dam to create 


a mill- pond effect if the proposed dam project is approved. 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

The Environmental 
Assessment (EA) released 
by the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) on the proposed 12 
‘megawatt Chace Mill 
Hydroelectric Dam has 
raised the ire of Winooski 
City officials and business- 
men. 

“T don’t think FERC 
has done its job,” said 
Brendan Keheler, Winooski 
City Manager. ‘There are 
too many unanswered ques- 
tions.” 

“Some _ really absurd 
things are stated in the 
environmental assessment,”’ 
said Peter Brady, part- 
owner and manager of 
Waterworks Restaurant in 
Winooski. 


The report, issued on 
April 24, 1984, concluded 
that the operation of the 
Chace Mill project would 
have ‘‘no adverse effect” 
on the Winooski Falls Dis- 
trict primarily because “‘the 
river is not dominant in the 
landscape of Winooski... 
and is seldom seen from 
public spaces.” The assess- 
ment is the most recent 
nonbinding judgment, of the 
_project’s overall feasibility, 
consequences, and impact. 
It is not however an 
approval of the Burlington 
Electric Department’s appli- 
cation, submitted in July 
1980. 


Brady is distressed by 
the “‘very narrow sighted” 
scope of the assessment. 
“The ‘Friends’ (‘‘The 
Friends of Winooski River,” 
a coalition of Winooski 
businessmen) are not con- 
cerned [with] hydroelectric 

-power but rather with the 
aesthetic values, and the 
environmental and econo- 
mic impact’ the project 
entails, said Brady. ‘“There 
is more at stake than how 


many kilowatt-hours you 
can get out of the river.”’ 

Keheler asserted that 
“there is little evidence of a 
serious effort by FERC to 
understand”’ the project’s 
impact upon the _§ area. 
‘There are inaccurate state- 
ments in the Environmental 
Assessment,”’ he said. ‘‘The 
EA gives the impression 
that FERC hasn’t visited 
here in years.’ Keheler 
cited the $60,000 walkway 
near the Woolen Mill that 
has been under construction 
since the fall but which is 
not mentioned in the assess- 
ment. ‘‘It’s very obvious to 
anyone who’s ever crossed 
the Winooski bridge that 
the river is important to 
downtown,”’ said Keheler in 
refutation of the EA’s con- 
clusion that the river is ‘‘not 
dominant”? in Winooski’s 
landscape. 


The ‘Friends of the 
Winooski River’? and the 
Winooski City government 
have requested numerous 
public hearings and environ- 
mental impact studies on 
the Chace Mill project 
throughout the last four 
years, but as of yet, none 
have been granted. 

“FERC ignores every- 
one but Burlington Elec- 
tric,” said Keheler. “‘Ulti- 
mately, we would like to 
see a true analysis of an 
alternative project, and 
responsible development. of 
the river,”’ Brady said. 

Burlington Electric 
hopes for ‘‘an unbiased 
review and an appropriate 
timely ruling’ sometime 
this summer since “we are 
still in the midst of a very 
serious energy situation,” 
said Cronin. 


The EA acknowledges 
the historical integrity of 
the Winooski Falls Mill 
District. The Champlain 
Mill is an entry in the 


National Register of His- 
toric Places. The EA does 
not, however, suggest any 
appropriate measures with 
regard to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Deve- 
lopment’s concern that the 
project might adversely 
affect the 15-year revitaliza- 
tion of Winooski’s central 
business district. 


The Vermont State His- 
toric Preservation Officer 
stated that the project 
would have no effect on the 
cultural resources that qua- 
lify the Champlain Mill as a 
historic site. The EA con- 
cluded that ‘‘the new struc- 
tures introduced within the 
Mill district would be rela- 
tively compatible with its 
present characteristics,” 
that the dam would be a 
‘low-profile structure,” 
that the “minimal flow 
[proposed at 146 cubic feet 
per second reduced from 
160,000 cfs] would be 
generally sufficient to pre- 


serve the aesthetic and 
historical setting of the Mill 
district area.” This minimal 
water flow “might not 
provide for maintenance of 
a fish habitat during other 
times of the year,” other 
than the spawning period 
which is also uncertain. 


The assessment makes 
no mention of the present 
flow of the river (160,000 
cubic feet per second) but 
recognizes “a_ significant 
reduction”’ in flow which 
would “remove the poten- 
tial for aeration that pre- 
sently occurs at the falls.” 
The river would be diverted 
from the 50-acre reservoir, 
to a powerhouse, then to a 
tunnel running’ through 
Colchester hill surfacing just 
past the Salmon Hole. Any 
excess of water would occur 
only during spring runoff, 
said Brady. 


Restaurants in the 
Champlain Mill which over- 
look the river may _ be 
casualties if this project is 
licensed. ‘‘The river is an 
integral part of my business. 
Without the river, there is 
not nearly the amount of 
excitement or _ interest,”’ 
said Sharon Gardner, owner 
and manager of The Prime 
Factor Restaurant. Gardner 
bought and refurbished the 
restaurant in 1981 focusing 
its environment solely 
around  river-level dining 
and spacious windows, all 
of which overlook the river. 
The Waterworks Restaurant 
has invested in and is 
constructing a 35-seat deck 
since January which will be 
cantilevered directly over 
the river where the dam 
site is. proposed. ‘Sure 
it’s a risk,” admits Brady, 
“but the Chace Mill project 
is a long way from gaining 
approval.” 


The renovated Woolen 
offers tenants river- 
apartments for an 


Mill 
view 


additional monthly charge 
of $20-35, depending on 
the individual apartment. 
“We are still appealing and 
fighting it because the dam 
will definitely have an 
effect on the apartments 
overlooking the river,”’ said 
Debo~ LaPlant, assistant 
manager of the Woolen Mill. 


A fish-trap facility for 
the capture and upstream 
release of spawning salmon 
remains unfunded by Bur- 
lington Electric (BE), Green 
Mountain Power (GMP), or 
any utility. No functional 
drawings for the facility 
exist and this lack might 
pose yet another delay 
in the ruling from _ the 
Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission. 


The Chace Mill project 
was introduced to Burling- 
ton voters by BE as a 
revenue bond in a 1978 
referendum vote. The 
recently opened McNeil 
Wood Chip Plant was also 
introduced to the area by 
BE in 1978. 


Voters passed an 
authorization to finance the 
Chace Mill project at $15 
million. The City’s charter 
was then revised by the 
Vermont’ Legislature to 
allow the department to 
spend up to $22.5 million 
without winning another 
voter approval. Presently 
the project’s estimated costs 
stand at $36.5 million, but 
Burlington sees the possibi- 
lity that it could be con- 
structed for less than that 
figure, Cronin said. 


Two months after the 
project’s application was 
filed, Burlington Electric 
and Green Mountain Power 
signed an agreement stating 
that GMP would own a 50 
percent interest in the dam. 
GMP possesses the land and 
water rights of the Winooski 
See CHACE MILL, Page 8 


THE LOWER WINOOSKI FALLS: These falls would be mitigated from a 160,000 cfs flow 


to a 146 cfs flow if the Proposed Chace Mill Dam is licensed. 
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By NANCY PETERSON 
and AMY SCHLEGEL 
The dust has barely settled after 


graduation ceremonies and celebra- | 


tions, but the University of Ver- 


Leaders Prime 


mont is already geared up for }ye 


its Summer Orientation Program, 
entitled “Beginnings.” Tomorrow 
marks the commencement of the 
Summer Orientation sessions: the 


time freshmen, transfers, continu- 
ing education students, and parents | 
are introduced to UVM with a 


variety of tours, seminars, and 
workshops. 

Approximately 2,200 new stu- 
dents (1,825 of whom are incoming 
freshmen) will deluge the UVM 
campus for four orientation ses- 


sions, each one and a half days in . 
length, throughout the month of 


June. A select group of 25 upper- 
classmen will also experience the 
Summer Orientation Program — for 
the second, and in some cases, third 
time — as Orientation Leaders. ‘It 
has been a great deal to do with 
fun, friendship, and pride in UVM,” 
said Martha Lang, Orientation Peer 
Coordinator and second-year Orien- 
tation leader. The hand-picked 
group of leaders was screened from 
an original group of 90 students, 
and was purposely chosen for their 
personal interest, motivation, pre- 


vious leadership experience, and 


specific college enrollment as deter- 
mined by an application and 
interviewing process. A majority of 
the Orientation leaders are present 
leaders of groups, clubs, and 
organizations on campus. 

The Orientation Leaders spent 
the first week of June preparing for 
the Orientation program and learn- 
ing about the University. During 
this five-day-intensive prelude, the 
leaders followed a rigid schedule of 
workshops and events starting at 
7:30 each morning through 10:30 
each night. ‘“‘We’ve been kept so 
busy during the day that we just 
want to relax at night. It’s a good 
mixture of work and play,” said 
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“PIZZAS AND ITALIAN DISHES 
PREPARED WITH TLC” 


it) 


Kathy Heney, an Orientation leader 
and president of Alpha Chi Omega 
sorority. 

Training sessions throughout 
the week focused on peer advising, 
academic counseling, and a broad- 
based knowledge of the Uni- 
versity. Not all of the leaders’ time 
was spent on training, however. The 
group of 25 has had cookouts, 
participated in a “trust walk,” 
spent an evening on ‘The Spirit of 
Ethan Allen” showboat, and 
attended a Vermont Reds baseball 
game. ‘““The group _ experience 
attracts a lot of students,” said 
Corinne Richard, assistant dean of 
students and Orientation coordina- 
tor. All of the leaders live on 
the ‘same floor in the Marsh-Austin- 
Tupper dormitory complex on the 
East campus. ‘‘Orientation leaders 
have more fun than anybody,” said 


_Heney. 
Forfeiting one month of their 
summer break, the upperclassmen 
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RAINING THE ORIENTATION LEADERS: A one week o 
orientation leaders did not include how to grill chicken but it did include 
some relaxing times such as this cookout on East campus. 


PIZZA HOUSE — 


A FAMILY RESTAURANT 
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to the greater Burlington area 
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rientation for th 


receive free room and board for the 
month, a $250 stipend plus prepaid 
entertainment activities. These 
attractions are merely bonuses 
according to Elise Blum, who 
applied for the leadership position 
thinking it was a voluntary one. 
“The main reason why the students 
get involved is for the leadership 
opportunities,’’ said Keith Miser, 
dean of students. 

Many of the student leaders 
desire to personalize the program 
with their own enthusiasm for and 
dedication to‘ UVM. Others are 
committed to improving the Orien- 
tation sessions solely because they 
were disappointed with their ses- 
sion as a freshman. “Orientation is 
rewarding for me because we do get 
some kind of result. It’s a satisfying 
feeling knowing the freshmen are 
aware of what to expect” in the 
fall, said Orientation leader Marc 
Matalon. 

“My experience during Orienta- 


aS 


507 SHELBURNE ROAD 


UNMATCHED QUALITY, = | 
UNCOMMON COURTESY 


: 


tion reminded me of an ‘academic 


for Orientation 


cattle-drive’,” said Jim Kendall, a 


1984 leader and Student Associa- 
tion senator. 

“Getting involved”’ while 
attending college is perhaps the 
central message that the Orienta- 
tion leaders hope to impress upon 
the incoming students. ‘“Involve- 
ment on campus can only help to 
enhance your college career. You 
can make friends, learn leadership 
skills, and make the best of your 


four years,’’ said Orientation leader - 


John Garrison. 
The Dean of Students Office, 
headquarters for the Orientation 


program, has made a concerted — 


effort to improve the quality 
and organization of the Orientation 
sessions over the last academic year. 


“The program has doubled or | 


tripled in quality since two years 
ago,” said Miser. He will deliver a 
presentation to the parents of 
freshmen entitled “So You 
Thought Adolescence Was Some- 
thing?” as part of the ‘‘Transitions”’ 
session for parents. ‘“Transitions”’ is 
the counterpart to the ‘‘Begin- 
nings’’ program and will address the 
imminent changes in their child’s 
values and lifestyle. 

The Summer Orientation Pro- 
gram, now in its 20th year, has 
been in the planning stages since 
January, 1984. Martha Lang and 
Andrea Viets both hold ‘“interme- 
diary”’ positions as Orientation Peer 
Coordinators primarily concerned 
with ‘‘student’s insights on adminis- 
trative planning.” , 

“Their input and selection of 
the staff was excellent,’ said 
Corinne Richard, assistant dean of 
students and Orientation coordina- 
tor. “If we weren’t self-motivated. 
people, I don’t think we would 
have gotten anything accom-' 
plished,”’ commented Viets. 
[Orientation] gives the students a 
chance to learn how UVM works 
and a chance to meet a great group 
of people,’’ added Lang. 


Associates in Chiropractic 
and Kinesiology 
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Dr. C.H. McLean— Dr. C.A. Paolantonio 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 
(802) 864-5150 


“we're working for you” 


BURLINGTON SAILMAKERS 


(on the waterfront) 
182 Battery St. 
Burlington, Vt. 

862-6554 


/Peugeot's Orient 
J Express — A light- 
weight bicycle that 
climbs the moun- 
tain trail almost 
as easily as it coasts 
down a city street. 


From less than $300 


85 Main Street, Bulag e. VT0540! - Phone 658-3313 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBER 


STUDENT 
ACCESSORIES 
HEADQUARTERS 


@ FOR DORM ROOMS OR APARTMENTS! 
@ LOFT BUILDING MATERIALS @ BRICKS 
@ CORK BOARDS @ CLOSET POLES 
@ SHELVING @ FASTENERS 
@ CEMENT BLOCKS @ PAINTS & STAINS 
@ BRACKETS FOR SHELVES e@ COUNTER TOPS 


f@ NYLON ROPES & TWINE @ PICTURE FRAMES 
@ & HAND TOOLS 


QUALITY BUILDING SUPPLIES WITHIN EVER YONE’S BUDGET 


2 T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Hours: 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-5:00 


Sat. 8:00-4:00 ere TR 
Lots of free, easy‘ fat 
bari. ¥ 


off-street parking pm 
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Continued from Page 6 


River; it also regulates the 
|water flow of the river 
downstream from its two 
dams. Later, in January 
1982, a second agreement 
was put forth by BE and 
GMP which revoked the 
first accord and provided 
for a “‘life-of-the-unit”’ con- 
''tract. Such a contract 
| would ensure the purchase 
of 50 percent of the output 
(6 mw) by GMP for the life 
of the project. However 
there are no ongoing dis- 
cussions to resolve any such, 
agreement, said Cronin. The 
Environmental Assessment 


does not specify what uti- 
lity would 


receive what 


Continued from Cover 


had,”’ said Adams. “We 
haven’t been able to get 
away from the reputation 
we’ve had for the past seven 
years,”’ he said. 

This is the first instance 
of a fraternity closing for 
behavioral reasons at UVM 
in a long time said Brown. 
Other fraternities 
completely 
because of financial ; prob- 
lems. 

Sigma Nu was closed 


after the investigation 
revealed a number of 
behavioral, financial and 


academic problems. The 
confrontation between 
members of Sigma Nu and 
Kappa Sigma was only the 
most recent of a series of 
behavioral problems 
associated with Sigma:Nu in 
the past few years, said 
Brown. 

“When they told us 
about the decision they (the 
National Committee) had 
examples of things that are 
apparently socially —_un- 
acceptable,’ said Adams. 

The fraternity has been 
chastized for fighting and 
throwing a dead rabbit on a 
net during broomball games 
last winter. They were also 
told to issue an apology to 
three 


THE CHASE MILL from the Winooski side. The Champ- 
lain Mill, a registered historic landmark, to the left, and 
the Winooski Falls Park, foreground, which provides dir- 
ect access to the Winooski River. 


Shut Down 


have: 


sororities . for 


PYRA SAULNIER 


percentage of the project’s 
output. At the time the first 
agreement between BE and 
GMP was signed in 1980, 
the City of Winooski, gave 
notice that it filed a com- 
peting license for another, 
smaller dam to be con- 
structed past the lower 
Winooski Falls, outside of 
the Mill District and out of 
view from the Champlain 
and Woolen Mills, where the 
Chace Mill project presently 
is slated. This competing 
proposal fizzled out due to 
lack of funding, said Brady. 
Cronin attributed a 120-day 
delay of the project to this 
contending proposition. -¢ 


‘inappropriate social beha- 
vior’’ at a party in 1981. 


After an alleged gang 
rape that took place at a 
party at Sigma Nu five years 
ago a number of women 
held a “Take Back the © 
Night’? march. An investiga- . 
tion by the State’s Attor- 
ney’s Office did not 
uncover adequate evidence 
and the alleged offenders 
were not prosecuted. The 
University also felt that it 
did not have enough evi- 
dence to punish the frater- 
nity. 


“The University’s 
response to the alleged gang 
rape was that if the State’s 
Attorney’s Office did not 
find enough information, 
then it would be difficult 
for us to do anything,” said 
Brown. 


Sigma Nu _ has_ been 
rebuked by the Greek Coor- 
dinating Council, but the 
University has no authority 
to punish a fraternity. Since 
fraternities at UVM are 
off-campus and _ privately 
owned the University can 
only recommend _ punish- 
ment to the National Chap- 
ter of each fraternity which 
has the final decision- 
making power. 
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+ One Year Is Not Eno 


One year is not enough. Recently the 
UVM chapter of Sigma Nu fraternity had its 
charter revoked for a year. Unfortunately, the 
penalty was not stiff enough. 

Over a month ago, the University 
requested an investigation into the organiza- 
tion’s unacceptable antics. Following an 
inquest by the National Chapter of Sigma Nu, 
the decision was made to close the house. 

In the past, the problems with Sigma Nu 
fraternity have been cast off as practical jokes 
or seen by the University as minor infractions. 
Pat Brown, Director of Student Activities, 
said the decision to close Sigma Nu was made 
to give the members of the house and the 
University a chance to restructure the frater- 
nity. Since the University has no authority to 
reprimand a fraternity, they should remove 
themselves from their assumed parental role. 

Brown also said that “If no students care 
[about rebuilding the fraternity] then we will 
probably do all of that ourselves.” Perhaps 
he should review the violations committed by 
Sigma Nu and his decision to restructure the 
house. Brown refers to Sigma Nu’s viola- 


tions as ‘‘behavioral problems,’ a phrase more 
appropriate for school-aged children. Instead, 
their obstruction of individual rights should 
be reevaluated. Their pranks have reached the 
point where they are no longer considered 
“fun” but lewd and heinous. Breaking some- 
one’s ribs, smashing windows on private 
property, throwing dead rabbits at University 
events, urinating on the stairs in a private 
residence, and throwing cups of beer at house 
guests do not qualify as “behavioral prob- 
lems.”’ 

If more research had been conducted by 
Brown and the National Chapter of Sigma Nu 
then they would have discovered that the 
fraternity suffers from attitudinal and group 
identity problems. Stories of their licentious 
actions have given them the impetus to build 
on this reputation. According to Sigma Nu’s 
president Ron Adams, the fraternity has a 
reputation that they haven’t been able to get 
away from in seven years. They have a “bad 
boy”’ aura and pride themselves on belonging 
to “‘the zoo.” At “blow outs,” their name 
for parties, keg throwing is popular. 


COMMENTARY 
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Despite the list of atrocities by Sigma Nu, 
Adams is still unsure of the fraternity’s 
culpability. He said that. they had been repri- 
manded by the National Committee for 
examples of things that are “apparently 
socially unacceptable.” Apparently, “the 


boys” of Sigma Nu have failed to understand . 


the distinction’ between fraternity humor and 
malicious behavior. 

Unfortunately, the inability of Sigma Nu 
to differentiate between proper and improper 
behavior is not an isolated incident. The 
closing of Sigma Nu was the result of a 
culmination of disreputable acts. Perhaps 
other organizations with internal difficulties 
should learn a lesson from the fall of Sigma 
Nu. 


The decision to revoke the charter was 
long overdue. Given the attitude of the 
Student Association toward the fraternity, 
however, one year of closing probably will 
not be enough. The organization should be 
given a chance to rebuild, but only after its 
present core has graduated. 


Witnessing Nicaragua 


By TERRI JONES 
The Witness for Peace Program 
is an ecumenical project which 


tated 


The FSNL inherited a devas- 
economy 
Somoza’s corrupted regime and its 


resulting from 
despite the 


contras to topple the ruling junta 
(the nine-man National Directorate) 
strong disagreement 


against contra attacks. Approxi- 
mately 22 percent of Nicaraguan 
trade is exported to Soviet-bloc 


allows observers to visit the Hon- 
duran-Nicaraguan border. Four area 
residents -— Lea Terhune, Roddy 
O’Neil Cleary, Eric Broque and Bill 
Hollister, recently returned from 
the Nicaraguan border town Jalapa 
after taking part in this program. 
While the Reagan Administration 
has denounced the Nicaraguan 
government as a puppet of the 
Soviet Union and Cuba, the “wit- 
nesses” observed a_ different 
society. Their observations _ illus- 
trate the plight of a country strug- 
gling to recover from years of 
intervention and outside aggression 
of contras. 

‘Ferhune, Cleary, Broque and 
Hollister saw evidence of reforms 
undertaken by the Sandinista Front 
for National Liberation (FSNL). 
‘They also observed a society 
working together to _ eliminate 
Nicaragua’s social and economic 
ills. Their experiences in Nicaragua 
exposed several fallacies that the 
Reagan Administration has perpe- 
tuated with economic policies, 
political plurality, press censorship, 
Soviet influence and church-state 
relations. 


1979 overthrow. Accruing a 1.6 
billion dollar debt, the ruling junta 
(the Government Junta -of National 
Reconstruction) adopted several 
incentive plans and volunteer pro- 
grams to boost productivity. The 
‘‘Witnesses”” spent a day in the 
tobacco fields with Nicaraguan 
volunteers. They also learned of 
the national land reform program 
which attempts to promote social 
justice and increased productivity. 
Lands that remain productive are 
allowed to remain and their owners 
are paid compensation, Hollister 
said. 

The “witnesses” also met oppo- 
sition front secretary-general Luis 
Rivas Leiva. He explained that 
popular support for- the current 
governing junta is so high that the 


opposition parties have a difficult 


time attracting crowds for their 
rallies. 

Despite Reagan Administration 
claims to the contrary, political 
plurality exists in Nicaragua. The 
opposition parties are permitted 
to exist without government harass- 
ment said Broque. They do not 
want help from the U.S.-backed 


that exists over the FSNL’s policies, 
said opposing member Arlun Guth- 
rie. 

Broque observed the presence 
of press censorship in Nicaragua. 
One form is primarily the result of 
the emergency state of affairs 
caused by the contra attacks or 
“cleaning up” sexist and biased 
language. in journalism. The other is 
the banning of military strategy 
publications. The Nicaraguan 
government is concerned with pre- 
serving the country’s tenuous politi- 
cal balance. It is worried that La 
Presna, the opposition newspaper, 
will upset this balance as it did for 
the Somoza regime. Regardless of 
press censorship, government offi- 
cials frequently hold press confer- 
ences with domestic and foreign 
reporters. 

The Reagan Administration 
views the Nicaraguans and _ their 
cause as betrayed by the FSNL and 
oppressed as a Soviet satellite 
country. This is not the country’s 
status according to the four Ver- 
mont visitors. The ruling junta has 
armed the Nicaraguan people in an 
effort to help defend citizens 


countries. Other than this exporta- 
tion, the four visitors found traces. 


_of Soviet influence difficult to find. 


Another Reagan Administration 
misconception, Cleary said, has 
occurred concerning church-state 
relations. Tension exists not 
between the church and the state 
(as the 
asserts) but between the hierarchy 


of the church and its priests. The > 


priests and the people of Nicaragua 
use the church to affect social 
change. The priests’ active political 
role is resented by the remaining 
church hierarchy, according to 
Cleary. Many priests hold impor- 
tant government positions as well as 
aiding the poor of the country, she 
said. i 

Ultimately, the ‘‘witnesses’ 
view Nicaragua’s revolution as 
grounded in its institutional turmoil 


and_not in its external political 
conflicts. 


Roddy O'Neil Cleary is the 
Campus Minister of the Cooperative 
Christian Ministry. Bill Hollister is 
the pastor of Christ Church Pres- 
byterian, Redstone Campus. Terri 
Jones is a friend of the four ‘‘wit- 
nesses.” 
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Reagan Administration ~ 


To the Editor: 

Hello. My name is 
Nicholas Bernstein and I am 
a senior at 
College. During the past 
school year I have written 
a weekly cooking column in 
The Dartmouth (the college 
newspaper). Although the 
column deals with a differ- 
ent food topic each week, 


the emphasis tends to be on’ 


how to eat better at school 
for less money. This is 


important since we all know, 


that college dining is really 


Dartmouth | 


leftover airplane food. 

To remedy this sorry 
state of affairs, I am also 
working on a cookbook for 
college students. Each chap- 
ter of the book is about a 
specific aspect of college 
cooking. For example, one 
chapter shows how a stu- 
dent can cook with only a 
toaster oven or hot plate. 
Since you are in touch with 
the happenings at your 
college, I was wondering if 
you could send me a recipe 
or the name of a food that 
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is very popular at your 
school. I know this sounds 
like a strange request, but it 
would help ‘my research 
tremendously. Enjoy the 
rest of the school year and 
don’t study too hard. 
Nicholas Bernstein 


To the Editor: 

I hope you'll find room 
in your summer edition of 
the Vermont Cynic to print 
this brief letter in praise of 
UVM professor Mark Stoler 
and the Kidder award that 


he received from the class 
of ’84. When I was fresh out 
of high school I took two 
UVM night courses, 
from Mark Stoler in history, 
and one from ,professor 
Garrison Nelson in political 
science. Although I received 
a ‘D” in each, the enthu- 
siasm and energy exuded by 
these two professors 
encouraged me to continue 
my education. I finished my 
schooling and received a 
B.A. in California. I have 
never forgotten the valuable 


one — 


lessons of history and poli- 


tical science that I learned 
from Stoler and Nelson. 
Robert B. Devost. 


Letters to the editor may be 
addressed to The Cynic, 
Lower Billings Center, 
University of Vermont, Burl- 
ington, Vermont, 05405. 
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_| Jazz for the Insatiable - 


about Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom is that it 
carries no message. There is 
| nothing to ponder: it is, in 
this time of the film and the 
- cinema, just a movie. When — 
. Jones 
| agrees to help an Indian 


By DAVE JAMIESON 

In less than a month, 
the Discover Jazz Festival 
will descend on Burlington. 
With important names like 
Sarah Vaughn and _ the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, there 
will be jazz in the streets, 
on the waterfront, and most 
of Burlington will be filled 
with the harmonic caca- 
phony of this native music. 
Before and after the festi- 
val, however, area jazz can 
be heard every night of the 
week. 

On Tuesday nights at 
Winooski’s Sneakers, a 
quartet headed by trumpet 
player Steve Goldberg 
plays. .The band members 
bring with them an interest 
in exploring new areas of 


jazz while remaining faith- 


ful to the tempo of modern 
jazz elements. On guitar is 


_ Paul Asbell who plays with 
_. Kilimanjaro 


and the 
- Unknown Blues Band. The 
bassist Clyde Stats and Dave 
Grippo on tenor saxophone 
both play with area band 
Pure Pressure. 

By the time I got to 
Sneakers, the band had 
been playing a half an hour. 
The sensation was like walk- 
ing along the streets of New 
York City, and being pulled 
into the bar by the calling 


of the saxophone. The band _ 


was playing an old Miles 
Davis tune which had a 
contemporary tone but was 
still recognizable as ‘‘Agita- 
tion.”” One of the most 
attractive things about. see- 
ing a jazz band is the image 


Temple of Doom: 


By ALEX NEMEROV 
Perhaps the best thing 


(Harrison Ford) 


infer that 


of the band, the organic 
shapes of the instruments 
and the pure sound they 
make. 


After sitting mesmer- 
ized for the first set, I 
talked with Goldberg about 
his background, role in 
music and what makes him 
blow his horn. 


The trumpetist grew up 
in New York City, first 
listening to his brother play 
tenor saxophone and later 
going uptown to hear the 
“musicians play at clubs like 
the West End in Harlem. 
When he became confident 
about his own playing, he 
sat in with bands and let the 
audience experience what 
he was feeling through his 
horn. 


What Goldberg wants to 
do now is something new. 
He has an interest in fusion 
— merging modern jazz with 
contemporary instruments, 


specifically the synthesizer. 

In order for a band to 
be progressive there must 
first be a basis for them to 
play at all. Once the foun- 
dation has been explored 
the band can either join or 
create new movements. 
Goldberg and his quartet 
have been able to introduce 
the canon of American 
popular music to Burlington 
and other bands are playing 
along. It is exciting that I 


will be able to say that I 
listened to these guys when 
they were playing at small 
Vermont bars. 


Key Huy Quan as Short Round: a companion of Indiana’s. 


tribesman recover his 
village’s stolen sacred stone, 
then, we are not meant to 
this is some 
subliminal occidental- 
oriental commentary. It is 
instead just what we, 
munching our Ju Ju Fruits 
and Good ’n Plenty, expect 
it to be: an excuse for Jones 
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GLENN RUSSEL 


Guitarist Paul Asbell and saxaphonist Dave Grippo with trumpetist Steve Goldberg. 


‘Goldberg says that he 
wants his audience to be 
inspired by his playing and 
in order for his musie to be 
inspiring he has to be able 
to understand it. Moreover, 
his audience has to under- 
stand what he is saying, it 
can be screamed or whis- 
pered, but starting in Bur- 
lington, his audiences 
become his charge, he is 
responsible to them. 
Because of this obligation, 
Goldberg has to guide them 
carefully into his next phase 
or risk being tossed into 
total obscurity. The rela- 
tionship between artist and 
audience is well known to 


to beat the mess out of 
another posse of no-goods. 
All of which is not to 


_ say that Temple of Doom is ' 


as good as its fabled pre- 
decessor, Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. It is not. It at 
times bogs down into the 
sentimentality Raiders was 
able to avoid. The largely 
independent-minded Jones 
of the first movie is weighed 
down with two com- 
panions, an American singer 
(Kate Capshaw) and a 
Chinese orphan (Ke Huy 
Quan). Together, they do 
things like ride little tame 
elephants, or observe jungle 
wildlife. 


Temple of Doom .also 
has more. children-extras 
than any movie since Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate 
Factory. When _prepubes- 
cents appear in this abun- 
dance, sentimentality rears 
up also. 


What, then, keeps Tem- 
ple of Doom from becom- 
ing a sort of Chitty Chitty 
Bang Bang on the Ganges? 
Plenty. Director Steven 
Spielberg, faced with the 
task of making a movie at 
once different from Raiders 
and yet in that movie’s 


Goldberg through his in- 
volvement in playwriting 
and poetry. Art has to be 
evocative in order for it to 
work, when the audience 
becomes too passive the 
purpose behind the work 
will be obscured. 


That musicians such as: 


Thelonius Monk, John Gol- 
trane and Miles Davis act as 
mentors to Goldberg is not 
surprising. He likens Miles 
Davis to Picasso because of 
both artists’ ability to 
create new icons when the 


old ones will not do. 
Whether the impetus. is 
industrialization, civil 


Movie Among 


tradition, , comes 
well. 


through 


Temple of Doom comes 
replete with its _ pre- 
decessor’s pacing and many 
of its motifs, the most 
popular of which is, of 
course, the melee between 
Jones and sinister adver- 
saries. For instance, whereas 
in Raiders Jones fights a 
Nazi behemoth on and 
around a flying wing, even- 
tually luring his brawnier 
foe into one of the plane’s 
churning propellers, in 
Temple of Doom he fights 
a similar opponent on a 
treadmill leading to a rock- 
and, as it turns out, people- 
crushing steamroller. This 
type of fight works well in 
both movies. 


The pacing, also, is 
borrowed from _ Raiders. 


Both movies open with 
good-enough- to- be-ending 
beginnings that have little 
to do with the plot. 
Raiders opens in Peru, far 
away from the scene of 
most of its action; Temple 
of Doom opens in Shanghai, 
a city that has nothing to 
do with the missing sacred 
stone. 


rights, or revitalization, 
these trends will be evident 
in our. music. Unlike 
Picasso, however, Gold- 
berg’s interest does not lie 


in the destruction of tradi- 


tional forms but in com- 
bining these forms to create 
new ones. 


On Monday night the . 


trio can be caught at 
Finbar’s in Burlington, 
minus saxophonist (Dave) 
Grippo, and on Tuesday 
nights at Sneakers in Winoo- 
ski. Once one hears these 


bands once it is likely one 


will be hooked. e 


Films 


Temple of Doom’s plot, 
however, is different 
enough no Nazis, no 
biblical treasure, no -rival 
archaeologist, to name a 
few alterations — to super- 
sede any ties it has with 
Raiders. Temple of Doom is 
not really even a sequel: it 
could have come out in 
1981 and Raiders last week 
and no one would know the 


difference. Temple of 
Doom, in fact, is set in 
1935, whereas’ Raiders 


occurs in 1936. 

Set in India, to which 
Jones ha¥ escaped following 
his harrowing adventure in 
Shanghai, Temple of Doom 
centers around the archaeo- 
logist’s search for the afore- 
mentioned missing Sankara 
stone. Also gone from this 
village are its children, 
cruelly herded off by the 
villains to dig for more 
precious rocks. It is Jones’ 
job to find stone and 
children. 

Temple of Doom moves 
along full keel, stopping for 
sustained dialogue only 
when necessary, which is 
not often, and never in 
the movie’s first and last 
half-hours. The only dia- 
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Behind the Curtain of 
the Shakespeare Festival 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR: 

Green and purple pos- 
ters cover once-white walls, 
an empty coffee cup holds 
down blueprints of a stage 
partially built, and — on a 
table above — several copies 
of Richard IIT lay scattered 
and waiting for assignment. 

Summer brings pleasant 
changes to Burlington and 
among theni stands the 
transformation of UVM’s 
Royall Tyler Theater into 
a Shakespearean stage. Per- 
haps not so apparent on the 
outside, the change takes 
form in the myriad prepara- 
tions of the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival. 

The Festival attracts 
actors and directors from as 
far as Seattle, Washington 
to produce three plays 
during the months of July 
and August. Looking for- 
- ward to this season, the 
Festival will present The 
Comedy of Errors, and 
Richard III as well as Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest. i 

Although the lights 
won’t brighten for opening 
night until early July, the 
seventy-six member staff is 


presently working to pre- 


pare the many dimensions 
that form such a festival. 

“A question — people 
often ask us is, ‘Don’t you 
all have a fun time?’” 
explained producer/artistic 
director Judith W.B. 
Williams. “The personal dis- 
cipline. is momentous, a 
very strict personal regimen. 
It’s not fun but exciting.”’ 

There is much to do to 
prepare for the festival. 
Other than the 80 hours of 


constantly refined rehearsal | 


time, work in other areas 
must be completed before 
an actor ambles on stage. 
One might liken the whole 
process to the nurtured 
growth of a tomato plant. 


Yellow 


A large red tomato appears 
by mid-summer but the 


actual form starts long 
before as, of course, a seed. 
“We started thinking about 
possible plays for the festi- 
val back in September,” 
said business manager Judy 
Halberg. 


After core members 
reach a consensus’ over 
which plays to use, funding 
must be appropriated, direc- 
tors searched for, auditions 
are scheduled in New York, 
and then the festival starts 
to take form. After this, the 
business manager promotes 
the plays through posters 
and advertisements while 
others consider lighting and 


props. 


“People really under- 
estimate the importance of 
props,”’ asserted Williams. 
“Props decide what kind of 
atmosphere, what kind of 
feeling you want.” As direc- 
tor of The Comedy of 
Errors, Williams plans to 
employ props as a vehicle to 
transport this Roman-set 
play into mid-nineteenth 
century America. Compar- 
ing the tone of the setting 
to the opening scenes of 
Gone With the Wind, 
Williams sees the transition 
as a fitting adaptation of 


Fellow in 


Judith Williams: ‘The personal discipline is momentous >» 


Shakespeare’s light-hearted 
comedy. 


The ‘“‘thrust”’ stage used 
by the Festival is another 
special aspect of the Festi- 
val and it requires time and 
work. The stage reaches 
well into the audience, 


creating a certain intimacy. 


between the actors and the 
audience. ‘“‘You feel that 
the actors are right in your 
lap,” explained Williams 
with a smile. The use of a 
balcony and staircases with 
access to the main stage 
makes the stage design his- 
torically similar to the 
Globe Theater of Shake- 
speare’s time. 


When all the posters are 
taped among _ Burlington 
stores, when all props lay 
‘ready and all tickets are 
sold, when the panels of 
lights switch on and the 
actors appear, one wonders 
when the fun _ begins for 
those who engender the 
magic of a performed play. 
Actor Kelly Morgan offered 
some insight: “The fun 
comes when you hear a 
laugh.”’ 


The Festival will open 
its 1984 season on July 3 
with a benefit performance 
of The Comedy of Errors. e 


Burlington 


Burlington has once again demonstrated its unique 
ability for attracting top name reggae acts as Jamaica’s 
number one D.J. rapper, Yellowman, will take the stage 


at Hunts this evening. 


Yellowman gets his name by virtue of his albino 


iI TALIAN STO pp 


a 


Well known for our freshly baked 


Bread, Pastries, Cakes & Pasta. 


Come down and enjoy the delights of our 


outdoor cafe’ and try one of our fine, tasty 


sandwiches. 


134 Church St. 862-2999 


PREPARE FOR: Sept 15 


INICAT 


Classes starting mid-July 


H. 


Ling 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Opportunity to transfer to 
and continue study at any 
of our over 105 centers. 


Complete TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities for review of 
class lessons 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 

(802) 655-3300 


PREPARE FOR: Sept 29 — 


ferries 


Take part in the. 
Lake Champlain 
Discovery 
Festival on New 
England's West 


rf 


coloring that gives him a distinctly golden presence. 
Besides his unconventional appearance, Yellowman is 
also distinct in being one of the only Jamaican reggae 
artists who is neither a rasta nor a ganja smoker 
although he points out “I don’t fight against rasta. Rasta 


Coastl Ay ae = ia 


is good people. af eames es ere ee ee - % 
| ; : a | 
Yellowman’s music is characterized by powerful and : F A M | LY D AY S ' 
hypnotic bass and drums coupled with bouncing guitar 1 
scratches and catchy horn impliments. His bawdy lyrics, : $ 7 P E R F A M | LY | | 
sung in rhythmic chant serve to pull together and Hi 
: intensify his music. His recent 12” release featuring | 5 | é : | 
cox ape ; This coupon entitles your family to a 2 1/2 hour cruise on Lake : — 
es : ” “Ti | ter- Champlain (Burlington toPort Kent and return) at one half fare. Children 
‘Jamaca’s number one Strong Me Strong and sree be fete a mas oe . ate velieivacl eaten ecte see noe Fok bao a BoE 
# piece of “infectious a bag beoae and quality engine H bicycles only. Vehicles excluded. This offer}good June 1st thru July4, 1984, ; : 
: i ing an excellent stage for his appearance. peated tee 
A D.J. rapper’ ing, setting ee =a Please bring this coupon’ est S 
F. ' Our 158th Year 1826-1984 | . ' ae 
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Styling, 


Cuts, Perms, 


Haircuts Just $5 


BEAUTY 
SALON 


Open Mon.-Sat. 9:60 to 8:00 
Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 
Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. 


C.B. 
JACKETS 


| OFFER GOOD 4 DAYS ONLY! | 


i PRINCE 
i | TENNIS 
| RACKETS 
< __FED}| wituiston rp. 


MULTILINGUAL SOCCER 
PLAYER NEEDED: 
Spirited, talented athlete 
desired for large University 
international soccer 
intramural. Must be fluent 


Arabic and Russian. 


= oe 


OPEN DAILY 2-9, [ OPEN DAILY 99, SUNDAYS 12:5 | 12-5 


Applicant prefered 
personable, intelligent, 
culturally adept, 
and politically inactive. 
Contact Au Chim at Plau Cha, 
Burlington, Vermont, 


in French, Spanish, Hebrew, 
xy (802)656-2656. 


SO. BU ot hase 


TH 


Femmes Find 
Coloring Salvation 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
Gordon Gano, the voice 
and words of the Violent 
Femmes, finds and reveals a 
strange salvation on the 
Femmes’ latest record, 
Hallowed Ground. 


The Femmes are rather 
difficult to categorize musi- 
cally as their lyrics have the 
sharp edge of punk while 
they play only acoustic. 


instruments — __ including 
drummer Victor 
DeLorenzo’s infamous 


washtub snare. The Femmes 
are a mutant breed, punk- 
folkies. Gordon «= Gano’s 
voice is equally difficult to. 
classify — a nasally whine 
that is nevertheless sharp 
and direct, both irritating 
and soothing, -harsh and 
insidious. The lyrics he 
wrenches out of his vocal 
chords waver between love 
and obsession, concern and 
violence, always displaying 
gallows humor. 

Songwriter Gano knows 
that to deserve salvation 
you must first endure suf- 
fering, and that redemption 
means nothing to the inno- 


cent. Hallowed Ground thus 
gets off to a searing, sin- 
soaked beginning with 
‘Country Death Song.’’ The 
song tells of a farmer 
killing his daughter by toss- 
ing her into a bottomless 
pit, (‘7 pushed with all my 
might/ I pushed with all my 
love.”’) and then hanging 
himself in shame. 

The Femmes journey 
towards salvation doesn’t 
end with a rope in a barn. It 
continues in “I Hear the 
Rain,’’ in which a dying 
man must decide where to 
be buried, with ‘‘The lone 
prairie, prairie water wash- 
in’ over me,” or “the lone 
city, sewer water color of 
my tea’? as his choices. 
Gano’s fevered vocals are 
confronted by those of 
fellow Femmes DeLorenzo 
and bassist Brian Ritchie 
until “I Hear the Rain” 
becomes a reel of voices, 
moving hearse-like onward 
into ‘“‘Never Tell.” 

“Never Tell’? is a frac- 
tured funeral rant. Gano 
curses the world ‘TJ stood 
right up in the heart of Hell, 


I’m never gonna - tell!’’) 
while guitars pulse errati- 
cally and the drumbeats 
start to sound like gun 
shots. But the following 
song, “Jesus Walking on the 
Water’? would make TV 
evangelist Jim Bakker smile 
(‘Did he die up on that 
cross? And did he come 
back across?’’). To praise 
heaven, the Femmes pick 
up the tempo, toss in some 
sweet backup vocals (in- 
cluding Gano’s sister) and 
features some lively fiddling 
from Gano himself. 


After this happy bap- 
tism, the Femmes become a 
bit humble and repentant in 
“I Know It’s True But I’m 
Sorry to Say.” The music 
winds down into an eerie 
lullabye while Gano’s voice 
softens into sleepy rhymes 
with lyrics like ‘7 know it’s 
true but I’m sorry to 
say/Yesterday is just a day 
away,”’ the first side of the 
album drifts away towards 
slumber. 

However, the Violent 
Femmes could never let 
their listeners have it that — 


easy. Consequently, side 
two’s “Hallowed Ground’ 
launches out of the vinyl | 
with the steadfast intensity 
of a holy crusade. Gano 
gives a sermon that speaks 
of a coming (or occurring) 
apocalypse — “I see the fear 
that is on the rise/ Let’s 
catch the enemy by sur- 
prise/ Bury your treasure 
where it can’t be found/ | 
Bury it deep in hallowed 
ground,” 


The song is followed by 
“Sweet Misery Blues,” in 
which a kind hearted young 
man seeks to win a woman’s 
heart with dresses and 
jewelry, but who ends up 
plotting to attack her in an 
elevator. These yearnings 
grow further in “Black 
Girls,” which features 
several incidents of perver- 
sion and a “musical inter- 
lude”’ from Femme faves 
‘The Horns of Dilemma,” a 
wildly unnerving cacophony 
that includes saxophone, 
Jew’s harp and what sounds 
like ’a dozen screaming 
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By DAN WILLIAMS 
Streets of Fire. Directed by 
Walter Hill. Screenplay by 
Hill and Larry Gross. Star- 
ring Michael Pare, Diane 
Lane, Amy Madigan, Rick 
Moranis, Lee Ving. Music 
by Ry Cooder, The Blasters, 
The Fixx. A Universal/RKO 
release. 

Somebody must have 
handed filmmaker Walter 
Hill a copy of Sam She- 
pard’s The Tooth of Crime. 
With Streets of Fire, his 
latest release, the noted 
rock ’em sock ’em action 
director milks the motifs of 
that 1972 drama to their 
fullest. Leather-bedecked 
bikers. Rock ’n roll. A lone 
hero in conflict, against 
some vaguely futuristic set- 


ting. Unfortunately, Hill 
and screenwriter — Larry 
Gross lack the creative 


spark of Shepard, or even 
that of George Lucas. The 
result is am ambitious yet 


unsatisfying film falling 
somewhere between a 
Grade-B remake of The 


Searchers and a_ bargain 
basement Blade Runner. 
Streets of Fire is billed 
as a “‘rock ’n roll fable,”’ but 
for all practical purposes is 
a rock n’ roll swindle. 
Michael Pare plays Tom 
Cody, an _ earthy. drifter 
whose past is shrouded in 
mystery. His ex-girlfriend — 
a Pat Benetar-styled rock 
goddess named Ellen Aim 
| (Diane Lane) — _ is_kid- 


napped by a gang of 
marauding bikers, and _ is 
spirited away to a reeking 
bowery dive called ‘‘Tor- 
chy’s.”” Cody is __ subse- 


quently hired by. Aim’ sf 


abrasive manager (SCTV’s 
Rick Moranis) to rescue the 


Spandex-clad, gum poppin’ 
heroine. Against John 
Vallone’s vintage Art Deco 
sets and lots of mild car- 
nage, Cody fulfills his mer- 
cenary mission — but not 
before a series of hackneyed 
interludes that would make 
schlock meister Roger Cor- 
man blush in _ embarrass- 
ment. 

Hill has earned a reputa- 
tion as a maker of solid 
action pictures. 1979’s The 
Warriors was perhaps the 
best of the thankfully brief 
“street gang’’ craze, and 
1980’s The Long Riders 
breathed vitality into the 
nearly extinct “realistic 
western”’ genre. Like all of 
Hill’s films from 1975’s 
Hard Times on, Streets of 
Fire’s myriad fight scenes 
are well-paced and crisply. 
cut. However, when the 


plot shifts from action to 
the ‘fable’ of its hype, 
cliches and overworked 
situations abound. 

Streets of Fire borrows 
liberally from a wide variety 
of American — adventure 
films. From the opening 
barroom brawl to its one- 
on-one confrontation scene, 


there are a superabundance 


Death Be 
Not Proud 


The Trouble with Harry. 
Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Screenplay by John 
Michael Hayes. Starring 
John — Forsythe, Shirley 
MacLaine, Mildred Natwick, 
Edmund Gwenn, and Jerry 
Mathers as the Beaver. A 
‘Paramount Pictures release. 

The Trouble with Harry 
is that he’s dead, and so is 
much of this resurrected 
Hitchcock drama, originally 
released in 1956. 

One of the more offbeat 
entries in the Hitchcock 
canon, The Trouble with 
Harry followed on the heels 
of the critical successes of 
1954’s Rear Window and 
1955’s To Catch a Thief. 
Not quite a thriller, not 
quite a comedy, the film is 
essentially a one-joke effort, 
awash in the late director’s 
gallows humor an! love of 
subplots. 

The film concerns the 
efforts of an abstract paint- 
er, a young widow, and a 
pair of elderly heartthrobs 
in disposing of a corpse 
discovered upon a pastoral 
Vermont hillside one pas- 
toral morn. The body in 
question. was the young 
widow’s absentee husband, 


\ and it looks like he was. 


murdered, or be could have 
had a heart attack, or, holy 
MacGuffins, Batman. Un- 
daunted by a 
witnesses who 
appear on cue, 


seemingly 
the happy 


score Of | 
expecting Vertigo. | 
—Dan Williams’ 


=f. red 


foursome parcel the increas- 
ingly fetid Harry about, 
burying and graverobbing as 
‘the plot dictates. The film 
ends neatly with Harry’s 
true demise unraveled; and 
the four principle characters 
smugly admonishing his 
corpse as if it were a dead 
houseplant. 

The Trouble with Harry 
was produced during Hitch- 
cock’s commercial heyday, 
and should be regarded as a 
transitional film. Lacking 
the deft humor of the early 
British efforts or stylish 
suspense of late 1950s en- 
tries, the film is a departure 
from. form that doesn’t 
quite work. 


Still, The Trouble with 
Harry is not without its 
charms. Shot on location in 
Southern Vermont, it fea- 
tures the idyllic scenery of 
Craftsbury Common and 
regional references like 
“The Montpelier phone ex- 
change.”’ The film further 
boasts good work from 
‘John ¥orsythe as the artist 
Sam Marlowe, and a fine 
performance from an as- 


then-unknown youn 
actress named Shirley |, 
MacLaine. 


The Trouble with Harry 
is not a bad film, just 
unexceptional. Worth a 
look, but don’t go into it 
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The Great Rock n’ Roll Swindle 


‘Rock n’ Roll Fable.’ 


of familiar situations done 


better in films as diverse as 


High Noon and Dirty Harry. 
While it could be argued 
that all action films are to 
some extent derivative, a 
strong point of Hill’s pre- 
vious work has been his 
uniquely personal vision. 
This lack of original ideas, 
coupled with the screen- 
play’s flat, unconvincing 
dialogue, is Streets of Fire’s 
primary problem. A prob- 
lem that is exacerbated by 
the uniformly mediocre per- 
formances of its cast. 


Pare (from Eddie and 
the Cruisers) looks perfect 
for the part of Tom Cody. 
Like Clint Eastwood’s 
mythical “‘stranger’”’ in Ser- 


gio Leone’s westerns, his’ 
moody, unshaven = coun- 
tenance evokes much 


Streets of Fire: Diane eae. Amy Madigan, and Michael Pare appear in Walter Hill’s 


through gesture — yet he 
blows it every time he 
opens his mouth. Through- 
out the film, Pare’s self- 
conscious, unemotional 
reading of lines like “Try it 
again, PUNK!” make similar 
beefcake idol Tom Selleck’s 
screen work look Shake- 
spearean by comparison. 


As Ellen Aim, Diane 
Lane’s performance is simi- 
larly undercooked ae 
although it may have more 
to do with her shallow, 
ill-defined role than any 
misreading on her part. 
However, Rick Moranis, as 
the slimy hustler Billy Fish, 
and Amy Madigan, as 
Cody’s Magnum-toting side- 
kick, both overplay to the 
point of self-parody. Only 
incidental performances like. 


Deborah Van Valkenburgh’s of Fire. 


Temple of Doom 


| Continued from Page 10 


logue we have, for the most 
part, are terse statements — 
things like Jones’ “We are 
going to die” — co-mingled 
with Capshaw’s screams. 
Ford plays the’ whip- 
snapping archaeologist to 
the hilt. Watching him pre- 


empt a whole row of 
knife-wielding assassins is ‘ 
more. exciting, certainly, 
than watching~ — other 


. . = \ 
archaeologists, consigned as : 


they usually are to Mutual 
of Omaha’s Wild Kingdom, 
do what they do. Capshaw 
and Ke Huy Quan too occa- 
sionally transcend their ex- 
cess baggage roles. 


Temple of Doom does 
fail to live up to expecta- 
tions in a few areas. It relies 
too much on cheap scares, 
like having Capshaw sit 

‘ down to a meal featuring, 
among other things, eels, 
eyes, beetles and monkey 
brains. On the whole, the 
gore in this movie is exces- 
sive; Spielberg has taken a 
PG rating about as far as it 
can go. 


Temple of Doom also 
lags at a crucial time. Jones, 
always in command in 
Raiders, becomes a brain- 
washed member of the evil’s 
rank-and-file after being 
forced to drink a. bloody 
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concoction. The problem 
with such a development 
lies in the audience’s confi- 
dence in the hero’s ability 
to regain his senses and 
restore order. While Jones 
slaps one companion and 
sits idly by as the other 
prepares to plunge to a fiery 
death, we find ourselves 
waiting for him to snap out 
of it. When he does, in the 
nick of time, there is no 
suspense involved. 


Problems notwithstand- 
ing, Temple of Doom is well 
worth seeing. The 30s time 
period in which it is set, 
interestingly, is also the 
background for 
recent hero-throws-evil-for- 
a-loss movie, The. Natural, 
starring Robert Redford. 
But, whereas Redford as 
Roy Hobbs gets his kicks 
clearing out rows of score- 
board lights with home 
runs, Ford as Indy Jones 
gets his jollies indiscrimin- 
ately maiming and _ killing 
hordes of loathsome foes. 


Another difference is 
that, in The Natural, one is 
tempted to discuss what has 


come on screen. Temple of 


Doom, it is refreshing to 
say, invites no such thing. It 
is not thought- -provoking; it 


is just a movie. 


another. 


Amen, 


_- Lower Billings Center, UVM — 


harried cafe owner and Lee — 


Ving’s snarling punk stand 
out in a generally non- 
descript cast. 


Aging Jersey rocker 


Bruce Springsteen allegedly | 


denied the filmmakers per- 


mission to use the ballad 
is Streets of Fire’s | 


that 
namesake, It isn’t hard to 
see why. Overproduced and 


underdeveloped, Streets of 


Fire lacks the urgency and 
heart common to the Boss’s 


music and Hill’s best work. . 


Following the success of 


last year’s 48 Hours, Hill is — | 
still somewhat of a hot | 
commodity, and should be 


able to write his own ticket. 
Hopefully, he will revert to 


the kinetic form of his | 
work next time, | 


earlier 
rather than repeating the 
bombastic farce of Directs 


Femmes 


Continued from Page 12. 
squeeze toys. 


Hearing | 
“Black Girls” you might 


consider the consequences | 


of falling sway to strange 


passions — it sounds like © 


music that might have 


helped cause the conception ~ 
of the baby in Eraserhead. 
The flames of foul pas- 
sions are quenched in the | — 
ST's 


last 


9 


album’s 
Gonna Rain, 


cut, 
where Gano 


and alterboys Ritchie and | — 


DeLorenzo lead the faithful | 


in a revival tent repeating | 


chant, 


flood that will wash over us 


‘Tt’s gonna rain!” 
Gano hints of a horrible 


all, proving there is still a | 26 


truly violent 
beneath his choir robes. 
This is what makes 
Hallowed Ground such an 
interesting record. Sin and 


salvation separated only by 
the thin lines of unmarked ~ 


Femme — 


vinyl between the songs. | _ 


Psychotic tendencies and 
holy missions ae 
together, with death and 
rebirth only a song ie 
from one another. 


More danceable than a> | . 


bible study class and more 


cohesive than the Femmes’ | - 


other disks, Hallowed — 


Ground brings. its strange | 
salvation straight from Gor- — 


don Gano’s heart of dark-' | — 


ness to your. 
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By LISA VITIKAINEN 
It was 2:45 p.m. Sunday 
morning, December 5, 1971 follow- 
ing the Ethan Allen Club’s annual 


Christmas Dance. The Club mem- 


bers, their wives, and guests had 
gone home and Club Manager Guy 
Myers finished his final check’ of 
the house and retired to his apart- 
ment in the front of the house. 
Seconds later, a faulty wire in the 
kitchen’s electrical panel sparked a 
flame that ravaged the historical 
Ethan Allen Club, also known as 
the Peck Estate. Although no lives 
were lost, the fire was a devastating 
blow to both the members as well 
as the community. 

Ironically, in 1857 the Club was 
founded as a volunteer fire depart- 
ment formally known as the Ethan 
Allen Engine Co. No. 4. This 
company was one of many that 
served Burlington until 1895, when 
a paid fire department was organ- 


ized. The voluntary company still 


continued as a social organization, 
however, and became the Ethan 
Allen Club on November 11, 1896. 

According to its charter, the 
new purpose of the Club was: To 
plomote among its members social 
insercourse, and mental and phy- 
sical culture and improvement and 
to provide for their recreation, 
diversion and amusement. This goal 
was met with the purchas: of a 
club house. 

John Henry Peck, a founding 
fa:her of the Club, built the College 
St. house in 1834. It was sold to 
the Fthan Allen Club in 1905, 
ard remained as its clubhouse until 
the fire in .1971. The original 
architecture was a classical colonial 
type which was popular during 
the early 1800s. The most interest- 
ing feature was the 200-year-old 
Roman Design wallpaper that was 
‘imported from England. It had 
hung in the entrance hall since the 
house was first built. The scenic 
paper remained on the wall up until 
1971 when it b1rmed with the rest 
of the house. 


FEATURES 


Soon after the ought the 
Peck house, Bowliug: alleys were 
instal’ed. Today, they are still a 
source of entertainment and are 
one of the most popular features of 
the Club. Other recreational facili- 
ties were constructed, and included 
tennis courts, billiard and pool 
tables. 

Although primarily a men’s 
club. women have been allowed to 
participate in club life since 1905. 
They are mostly the wives and 
daugiters of members. Originally 
they were allowed club privileges 
only on Tuesday afternoons. Soon 
afterwards, women were being 
invited “o social functions and were 
allowed to dine in the Club cafe 
each right of the week except 
Saturday. In 1931, the bowling 
elleys were opened to the wives of 
members and they formed a Ladies’ 
Bowling League. Presently, women 
are still not allowed to be members, 
however. 

“We have approximately 650 
member; and don’t have enough 
room in the Club for women to be 
members,”’ said Club manager Guy 
Meyers. 

Even after the fire, the Club 
continued to function — socially 
while the new house was under 
construction. 

The original plans were to 
rebuild the house following the 
1834 Peck plans. High reconstruc- 
tion estimates forced the members 
to choose an alternate design 
however. And a very new and 
different design it is. The classical 
colonial Peck Estate was replaced 
by a state-of-the-art brick edifice. 
Although the new model is smaller, 
it still contains a four-lane bowling 
alley. 

Although the new structure has 
been on College St. since 1972, 
many UVM students, their parents, 
and visitors still don’t know what it 
is. “Oh, that building with brick 
pillars,” commented one UVM 
student. “I always eae | it wasa 
bank.”’ 


: oo 


The Two Faces of the Ethan Allen: Club 


CLASSIC COLONIAL: The 1834 Peck Estate before the 1971 fire. 


| Cheap Chow All Summer Long 


By KARA CATER 
Awright, Awright Step Back — PLEASE! 
‘Whew! I finally made it! I tell ya, those fans can 


really get to ya! I’m sick and tired of beating my 


way through sweaty bodies to get to my office. 
EVERYDAY — SICK OF IT J TELL YA! But I 
guess when you become one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject of food, you have to 
expect these things, ya know? For all you 
misbegotten souls — KC’s the name — food’s the 
game. Yes, and you guessed it! The long awaited 
Bible in Food Survival has hit the newsstand, in 
_fact, I have chosen Vermont’s own Cynic to 
showcase my words of supreme wisdom. It reads 
like a novel, more action packed than Raiders, 
and has infinite words of wisdom to live by. 
‘Yes, this is it, you and you and you and you 
can now snarf up this once esoteric knowledge 
that I am so magnanimously willing to impart 
upon you, my fellow species. The following are 
what I believe to be the most helpful hints to get 


_ by cheaply and leanly with your food bill this 


summer. Uh — huh, KC’s long awaited, new 
edition of summer eating tips for cheap and 
healthy and sometimes not so healthy eats, has 
finally arrived. Some of my tips are well, so 
simple, and others are rather drastic, but then 
again drastic times demand drastic measures, 
right?! Cut the bull you say? OK Heeeere’s the 
beef!! 
KC’s 14 Tips for Summer Cheap Eats: 

1. Give up eating: Lose those few pounds 

you’ve b2en promising yourself. Tell yourself 


you’re obese, take out and display all your fat 
and jiggly pictures. Show those love handles! 
Too drastic? Nah! Really? OK never mind. 

2. Become anorexic for the summer: Join 
the craze, be the first on your block to become a 
rail. 

3. Skag off friends: Though chances are 
they’re in the same boat as you — better yet, 
skag off rich friends! One can find that Lobster 
Newburgh tastes mighty fine with a bottle of 
Rothschild on a summer’s eve. 

4. Make a friend of someone who lives in 
Burlington — preferably one from a large family 
so that one extra face at the din-din table goes 
unnoticed. Or better still, if taking advantage of 
your fellow man for material gains doesn’t sit 
well with you or you’re just not a social butter- 
fly type — visit relatives in the area around 
mealtime. I ask you — what’s a pinch on the 
cheek from Aunt Tilda when a T-bone’s: at 
steak? 

5. Dress up in crunchy clothes and beg in all 
the parks, bus stations, or pick out a boulder on 


Church Street. Just a suggestion, I find it’s the 


best stand by. 

6. Sink your choppers into day-old bagels 
real cheap, under a dollar for six! (Not recom- 
mended for people with an extensive orthodon- 
tal history). 

7. Drink — don’t eat: That way if you 
become an alchy you'll be around all the bars 
during all the happy hours. And THEN you 
can eat — that is if goldfish and chicken wings 


next issue. CHOW! 


satisfy your gastronomical urges. 

8. Generic foods, Black and White. Basics: 
It’s all the same — YOU MUST RID YOUR- 
SELF OF ‘“NO-NAME PHOBIA”!! Avoid 
reading ingredient labels. Nutrition isn’t the 
issue here. 

9. Get a job that feeds you! 

10.Five-Finger Discounts, they’re always a 
popular one. 

11. Find a boyfriend or girlfrield that pays! 


12. Invite Mom up for the day: It’s always 
good for a dinner at the Ice House or Prime 
Factor. 

13. Ever hear of stealing candy from a baby? 
Well DO IT! Scruples be damned! Those little 
boogers out there represent a crop fresh for the 
pickins. Summertime means candy, gum, ice 
cream, and cookies abound! 

14. Freebies: Take advantage of them. 
Participate in food disorder clinics, sign up for 
food tasting symposiums, seek out tupper- 
ware soirees, go on food retreats, go on factory 
tours for free samples! 


Now after religiously following the above 
said helpful tips, you must keep one other thing 
in mind: Organization is of the essence. Be sure 
to space these options with as much careful 


_planning as you can so that you can spend as 


little money as possible for eats this summer. 
Look for my Summer 1984 meal planner in my 
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By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
Most college students 
party, cram for tests, and 
live in an isolated environ- 
ment for four years. Closer 
looks at UVM. students, 
however, show that many 
of their college years are 
spent learning in a non- 
classroom ‘environment. 
One recent graduate, Barb 


four years at Girl Scout 
camp, at Burlington’s Shel- 
ter for Battered Women, 
and in Denmark. 


- SUMmMer 


During her 
vacations, Guttman has 
worked at Girl Scout 


camps. For two years, she 
camped in upstate New 
York on Lake Ontario. The 
next she trekked 
out to the Northern Wis- 
consin woods. The _ Girl 
Scouts are more than just 
cookie-brokers. At camp, 
Guttman is a unit leader. 
“My main function is to 
help the’ girls make deci- 
sions for themselves,’’ she 
said. ‘‘There is little formal 
structure because we want 
to help them create their 
own experience.’’ Guttman 
added that sometimes this is 
a problem. “Most young 
girls aren’t used to having 
freedom. They’re used to 
having someone to tell them 
what to do 24 hours a day.”’ 


In Wisconsin, she dis- 
covered that the girls were 
more reserved than the ones 
in the East. ‘‘At first, all of 
| the girls are usually over- 
| whelmed by the prospect of 
| being able to choose their 
own daily agenda of acti- 
vities. Once they are in a 
| situation where they are 
|| forced to make their own 
| decisions the Scouts grow 


| independently,” she said. 
“It took the Wisconsin 
‘scouts a bit longer to 


/ 


Guttman, has spent the last. 
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After a week or two 
with the girls, Guttman says 
that she sees a big change in 
the amount of confidence 
that they have acquired. 

For Guttman, the sum- 


-mers with the Girl Scouts 


‘provide her with an oppor- 
tunity to engage in active 
learning. ‘“‘Sometimes,”’ said 
Guttman, ‘‘college becomes 
a learning environment that 
is too passive. After a 
summer away being with 
younger people I feel 
refreshed.” 

At UVM, Guttman also 
found ways to learn in an 
active, hands-on atmos- 
phere. During last summer, 
she worked as a volunteer at 
Burlington’s Shelter for 
Battered Women. “Working 
with women of all ages, 
religions, and ethnic back- 
grounds, I learned about 
different perspectives on 
life,” she said. ‘It helped 
me experience’ cultural 
diversity that was not avail- 
able to me at UVM.” 


Working at the Shelter 
was a valuable experience to 
Guttman. ‘In that type of 
situation I learned that I 
could help people with 
‘real problems!’ ” She 
added that she would like 
to be either a counselor or a 
psychologist in order to 
help all sorts of people. 


Guttman also spent one 
semester in Denmark. “‘It 
was an adventure in experi- 
ential learning,’’ she said. “‘I 
learned Danish, travelled, 
and lived with a family 
there.” 

While at UVM, Guttman 
lived in McAuley Hall, 
Living and Learning, and 
finally in a house off- 
campus. ‘‘Living and Learn- 
ing provided a lot of ways 
to interact with other stu- 
dents. Sometimes 


? 


The Art of Active 
Learning 


speakers come to the suites 
or we would play music 
together.” : 

Her favorite living 
arrangement was in a house 
on College Street with five 
other roommates, two 
females and three males. 
There Guttman enjoyed the 
best of both worlds. ‘On 
the one hand there were 
five other people there to 
share my daily life with and 
when I wanted to be alone I 
had my room all to 
myself.” 

This May, Guttman gra- 
duated cum laude as a 
psychology major and was 
also a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary society. 
She was also recipient of a 
psychology award, “The 
Vermont Conference dedi- 
cated to the primary pre- 
vention of psychopathology 
award.”’ 

In the end, said Gutt- 
man, all the awards, honors 
and grade point averages 
don’t matter. ‘‘I want to be 
able to help all different 
types of people with their 
problems. There are certain 
skills that you just can’t 
learn in the classroom.” 


Reflecting on her four 
years at UVM, Guttman 
expressed a few regrets. “‘I 
would have liked to have 
attended college with more 
minorities. I feel. really 
naive in that area.’ Also, 
she added, “I would have 
liked to write a few more 
letters to The Cynic. 1 
regret being quiet about my 
opinions. I really respect 
my peers who have the guts 
to assert their points of 
view.”’ < 


This article is the first in 
q series of profiles. Sugges- 
tions and submissions for 


we had _ this column are welcome. 


Summer 
Specialty Drinks... 


60 Beers 
from 20 Countries... 


Expanded Wine & 
Champagne Selections... 


Desserts & Cocktails Served All Day 
185 Pearl Street © One block from Church Street 


VUARNETS AT 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Our Services 
include: 


econtact lenses 


e eyeglasses 


' e sunglasses 


¢ polishing 
e contact lens 
e supplies 


Our Prices Are Set With 
Students In Mind. 


230 College St 


658-3330 


f more than ~ 
GQ nightclub... 


ITS ON exoenence. 


Whispers is located in the Marketplage, Winooski. 
Open 7 nights 655-2740 


91 College St. 
(Between Pine s Champlain) 
Burlington 


Tel. 802 862-4397 


Treat yourself to a visit 


to the best Old Bookstore 


on the West Coast of New England 


\ 


Open Monday thru Saturday 9:30 to 5:30. 


15 


Delivery Starts at Noon 


CALL 862-1017 


hi-di-hi-di-hi, ho-di-ho-di-ho 


Check Out The Patio! 


Image i is important. 
But it doesn’t have to be expensive. 


Introducing the Dodge Daytona 
Turbo-Z. The only high performance, 
front-wheel drive, turbocharged 
sports car on the market for under 
$10,000.* 


Dodge Daytona Turbo-Z. 


Made to make you look good. 
Comfort reigns within the classic 
black interior. Dual reclining bucket 
seats wrap your body incomfort. - 
Ample room to stretch your legs. 

And a high-tech dash that belongs 

in acockpit. 

All inside the sleekest, most 
aerodynamically advanced body 

in Chrysler history. 


*Sticker Lubes excludes taxes and destination charges, but includes optional turbocharger. **Use EPA est. mpg for 
lower. **#5 years or $0,000 miles, whichever comes first, Limited warranty on outer body rust-hrough, engine, an 


This coupon good for one free 
litre of Coke with any large 


thick or thin crust pizza. 


Made to perform. 

More power to you from an awesome 
four cylinder engine topped by a 
turbocharger that makes four 
cylinders talk like eight. 

Four cylinders make it lighter—for 
faster response and easier handling. 

It comes with a multi-point, fuel- 
injected, fuel-efficient engine. Mileage 
ratings of 35 est. hwy, 22 EPA est. 
mpg.** 

And front-wheel drive with power- 
assisted rack-and-pinion steering. 


Dodge. America’s Best Built, 
Best Backed Cars. + 


‘Administration recalls of any American car aivision for '82 and '83 domestically designed and built cars. 


| And Dodge Daytona Turbo-Z 
says all the right things. 


Made to last. 
Quality. Dodge quality is built into 
every car, And backed by a 5 year/ 


50,000 mile protection plan.*** The 


only turbocharged car with that kind 
of protection. 


Priced right. 

Laugh all the way to the bank. You’ll 
get there first. In the only high per- 
formance, front-wheel drive, turbo- 
charged sportscar on the market for 
under $10,000.* 


Paks ; ae 


uA Fe Revoltton 


comparison. Your mileage may vary, depending on speed, weather and distance. Actual hwy mpg probably 
d powertrain. Deductible applies. Excludes leases, + + Lowest percentage of National Highway Traffic Safety 


VER DL Nt 
BURLINGTON, VT | 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 


Lunching | in Orbit 


The Daily Planet, 15 Center St., 862-9647 

The Daily Planet isn’t the place where the. mild- 
mannered Clark Kent works as a reporter. This Daily 
Planet cooks up lunches that surpass any late breaking 
news flash. if 

For our midday repast, my companion and I 
ordered enough food to keep us satisfied for a week. We 
started off with a cup of the soup of the day, cauli- 
flower in cheddar cheese broth ($1.95) and the house 
salad ($2.50). The soup had a thick, cheesy base and 
was sated with pureed cauliflower bits. Unlike bland 
soups, dashes of salt and pepper were unnecessary. The 
cauliflower and cheddar mixture was aesthetically 
decked with chives and arrived on a doily. The house 
salad was equally appetizing and attractive. As promised 
on the menu, the red lettuce was accompanied by 
mounds of grated carrots, cucumbers, and sprouts. 
Almonds and sesame seeds added a distinctive quality to 
the regular greenery. The Daily Planet offers a few 
homemade dressings including buttermilk and honey. 
Another, poppyseed vinagarette, lightly accented the 
flavor of the consistently fresh vegetables. 

For those who enjoy a light noontime meal, the 
salad-and-soup combo is more than adequate. My 
companion and I, however, moved on to sample other 
interplanetary offerings. We ordered the Super Nova 
($4.35), the Falafel pocket sandwich ($3.50), and the 
Hunan wok vegetables over chicken ($4.90). 

The Super Nova was aptly named. A nova is a star 
that flares up and then fades away in a few months; this 
sandwich fills you up and you won’t need to eat for a 
few days. The toasted rye bread flanked slabs of smoked 
salmon, slices of avocado, red onions, and a quarter 
inch of cream cheese. This awkward assortment turned 
out to be both rib-sticking and savory. 

The Hunan wok vegetables over chicken would have 
been front page news at Clark Kent’s Planet. The 
vegetables included sliced cucumbers, carrots, cabbage, 
tomatoes, onions, cauliflower and broccoli. Tender 
chunks were complemented by peanuts and sesame 
seeds. The secret of this dish’s success lies in its sauce. 
My companion was so impressed with the light but zesty 
mixture that he sopped it up with the remains of his 
Super Nova. 

The Falafel pocket sandwich almost defies descrip- 
tion. The menu classified it as traditional mideastern 
spicy chic pea patties and raw vegetables served in a pita 
and topped with lemon tahini dressing. Although 
neither of us could distinguish the particulars in the 
pita, the combination was hearty and spicy. 

For dessert we had pizelles rejane ($2.95) and 
cheesecake with blueberries ($2.10). The pizelle was not 
molded in its traditional flat and round shape. Instead, 
the sides were fluted, giving the wafer a basin which was 
filled with real whipped cream and slices of kiwi fruit, 
fresh strawberries, and mandarin oranges. The cheese- 
cake’s texture was perfect — not overly cheesy, not too 
silky and not sinkingly heavy. 

Our lunching escapade evolved into an me 
extravaganza as. the bill exceeded $20.00 including 
coffee ($.60/each) and tip. We equated our trip to the 
Daily Planet to browsing through the daily news. The 
Hunan wok vegetables made the front page, but we 
put the desserts in the best part of the paper, the 
comics. 


—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


| BEVERAGE 


CENTER 


ZIGGY’S 
HEAD SHOP 


GOING OUT OF BUISNESS || — 


SALE 


Due to new Vermont laws, all pipes, water 


Pipes, bongs, pavers, screens, carburators, 


and clips up to 70% OFF 


101 Church St. 863-2444 
Shop will close June 30, 1984. 


SUMMER 
a aaa | ee oo a 
CONTINUING EDUCATION CENTER 
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ie SE GETTING STARTED ON WELLNESS 
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PROGRAMS. 


2 EXERCISE & 
_"<' FITNESS 
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EIGHT MANAGEMENT: GREAT EXPECTATION 


THE FAST 7 SPECIAL: 332 OFF THE REGULAR 
LANE! 


U REGISTER WITH ng FRIEND, 
er eee 
STRETCH & On-going Registration 
TONE TAKE THE WELLNESS AND FITNESS PLUIIGE! 


Student Health center 


HATHA YOGA 
CIRCUIT 


4+ Fast Avenue 


L_ 656-3350 


ss “Coca Cola” and “Coke” sy ts sams pradrl ots Cod Cola Cooma 
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By BRIAN KENT 

Centennial Field had 
the look and feel of profes- 
sional baseball Saturday 
night, as the Vermont Reds 
hosted the Glens Falls 
White Sox. 

There were the well- 
groomed and _ carefully 
manicured playing field, the 
electronic scoreboard with 
accompanying light beer ad, 
and the well-situated sou- 
venir stand selling every- 
thing from pens to pen- 
‘nants. There were also 
‘young (and some not so 
young) autograph seekers, 
and little leaguers, gloves in 
hand, gazing with envy as 
‘the Vermont bat boys 
played some pre-game pep- 
per with the big guys. 
Behind the stands there 
were some harmless fisti- 


‘ cuffs in the scramble for 


‘foul balls, while in front, a 
slightly inebriated cheer- 
leader led the crowd in a 
R-E-D-S spelling bee. And, 
of course, there were the 
Vermont Reds, who lost the 
game 5-2 after Glens Falls 


rallied for five runs in the 


eighth inning. 
Despite the loss, how- 


ever, the Reds remained in 


‘third place, within striking 
distance of Eastern League 
leaders, the Buffalo Bisons. 
That the Reds are near the 


_top of the Eastern League 


could come as a surprise to 
anyone who followed them 
only through the first few 
weeks of the season. 

It was almost two 
months ago now that the 
lights went mysteriously 
out after the second inning 


. of the Reds’ home opener, 


an incident that appears to 
have been an ominous fore- 
shadowing of the dark April 
days to come. After open- 
ing the season with two 
road victories, the Reds 
arrived in Burlington and 
treated their large, although 
chilly, hometown crowd to 


_ two scoreless and _ hitless 
innings against the New 


Ue 


a 


Britain Red Sox. 

Then the lights went 
out. When they were finally 
restored, after an hour 
delay, the Reds went on to 
lose 4-1. They also went on 


to a dismal showing in the 


Py ace 
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cold and rainy two weeks 
that remained in April, 
losing 12 of 16 games. 

‘Bad weather, mediocre 


pitching, and less than 
sparkling defensive play 
dogged the Reds during 


those weeks and on May’™ 


8rd they found themselves 
with a 6-12 record, and 
only a few percentage 
points ahead of the Reading 
Phillies at ground zero in 
the Eastern League. 

April’s shower of losses, 
however, brought a bouquet 


| of May victories, as the 


Reds began to turn things 
around with a  double- 
header sweep of the Nashua 
Pirates the first weekend in 
May. As the weather im- 
proved, the pitchers redis- 


~ 


covered the strike zone and — 


the defense began to thaw, 
enough for the Reds to win 
20 of 30 during the month 
and put them into conten- 
tion for the top spot. 

Team confidence is at a 
high point now and Reds 
manager Jack Lind points 
to the pitching staff as 
the main force behind the 
turn-around. “Our pitchers 
just didn’t have good stuff 
those first couple of weeks. 
They had control prob- 
lems and gave up a lot of fat 
pitches, but we knew they 
were capable of much bet- 
ter and they’re showing that 
now. We knew the stuff was 
there somewhere.”’ 

One exception to those 
early pitching problems was 
the performance of Scott 
Terry, a converted out- 
fielder who has _ pitched 
consistently well since the 
start of the season. Going 
into Saturday’s game he led 
the team in victories with 
seven, in shutouts with 
three, and in ERA with a 
0.84. 

“Scott has been a very 
pleasant surprise for us,” 
says Lind. “We thought he 
would do well this summer 
but so far he’s been just 
phenomenal. He was a real 
boost for us during our 
rough spell. I think the 
other players felt they 
could count on a good 
pitching performance from 
him, and that helps.” Terry 
pitched Saturday’s game 
and held the White Sox 


; “GIVE ME AN R.-”’’: Ron Steele leads the Reds’ faithful in a cheer. 


SPORTS 
Sun Shines on Reds in May 


ANTICIPATION: Ace pitcher Scott Terry signs autographs for the youngsters. 


scoreless before . being 
relieved in the seventh, but 
he was not the pitcher of 
record. 

Right hander Mike 
Knox has come on strong 
for the Reds in the past few 
weeks, and is currently 6-1 
with a 2.15 ERA. The Reds 
bullpen was effective in 
May as well, particularly 
left hander Bob Bucha- 
nan, who was impressive 
enough to be called up to 
the Cincinnati Reds’ AAA 
team in Wichita on May 
23rd. 

This may raise the fear 
among Reds fans that as the 
team begins to play well it 
will also begin to lose 
its best players to a higher 
league, but manager Lind 
does not foresee a lot of 
changes. ‘“‘There’s always 
the possibility, but Wichita 
is not doing well in their 
league so I doubt that they 
will hurt our chances for 
a pennant to improve their 
team if they’re not going 
anywhere.’”’ 

Leading the Reds’ hit- 
ting attack with a .339 
average is utility infielder 
Glen Franklin, who had 
some trouble breaking into 
the starting lineup at the 
beginning of the season. His 
bat, however, has opened 
the way and he alternates 
positions on defense. “I like 
second base,” Franklin 
admits, ‘but I'll play any- 
where Skip puts me as long 


as I’m in there, because I 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


love to play baseball.” 

When asked about the 
Reds’ chances in the Kas- 
tern League, Franklin does 
not hesitate, “‘We’re going 
to the playoffs. Not to be 
cocky or anything, but the 
fact that we’ve been win- 
ning. and the way we've 
been winning, with clutch 
hits, good pitching, and 
taking the big games, makes 
me believe we can do it.” 

Another hot hitter of 
late is outfielder Paul 
O’Neill. After getting off to 
a slow start at the plate, 
O’Neill has exploded in past 
weeks. Going into the Glens 
Falls game he had hit safely 
in 11 of his last 14 games, 
batting .346 during that 
span and driving in 11 runs. 
He attributes the recent 
surge to renewed concentra- 
tion. ‘‘I spent the spring in a 
big league camp and so 
when I came here I just 
expected everything to fall 
in place,’’ explained O’Neill. 
‘When I didn’t do well at 
the start I got down on 
myself right away, and that 
threw me off mentally. I 
had to concentrate and 
think about the game more, 
especially during dead times 
like after batting practice 
and infield, while we wait 
for the game to start. Now 
things are coming toge- 
ther.”’ 

Left fielder Kal Daniels 
is swinging a productive bat 
these days also. In his last 
13 games.he has hit .298 
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’ display 


and batted in nine runs. His 
average with runners in 
scoring position is a remark- 


able .500, indicating that he 


likes to hit under pressure. 
Anyone who was at Cen- 


tennial Field on May 20th. 


when Daniels jolted a pitch 
over the right field fence for 
a grand slam can _ bear 
witness to his clutch hitting 
abilities. Chris Sabo, the 
Reds’ third baseman, is yet 
another who has swung the 
bat well recently, hitting 


‘nearly .300 in his last 10 


games. 

One feeling that seems 
to be unanimous among the 
Reds is that they like living 
and playing in Vermont. 
Lind describes the Ver- 
mont crowd as ‘“‘great fans 
— loud fans, and nice 
people.” And the feeling 
appears to be mutual 
toward the team. The Ver- 
mont fans have so _ far 
demonstrated a warm 
appreciation at having pro- 
fessional ball in the area. 
Aside from the healthy 
attendance figures at Cen- 
tennial Field, crowd reac- 
tions to play on the field 
must be satisfying for the 
players and coaches, as well 
as for any baseball purists in 
the stands. A_ relatively 
uninspiring yet fundamen- 
tally sound play such as a 
sacrifice fly, a successful 
bunt, or a grounder to the 
right side of the infield in 
the appropriate — situation 
is usually greeted with 
generous applause. 

The Centennial fans do 
not hesitate, either, to ac- 
knowledge a heads-up play 
or gutsy maneuver executed 
by the opposition. Cf 
course there are the usual 
cat-calls to the umpires to 
keep them on their toes, 
and the almost obligatory 
razzing of opposing players 
following bonehead plays, 
both vital aspects of -a 
well-spent day at the ball- 
park. Overall, though, the 
atmosphere at Centennial is 
quite warm and friendly. 

Perhaps a reason for this 
is that the Reds have yet to 
reside here long enough for 
a fierce hometown loyalty 
to take root — the kind of 
loyalty that looks on any, 
of congeniality 
toward ‘“‘the other guys’’ as 
an act of treason, and the 
kind of fierceness that 
creates intense rivalries. 
Maybe the recent bench- 
clearing brawl between the 
Reds and Glens Falls was an 
inkling of just such a rivalry 
in the making. 

Or maybe the reason for 
the Reds fans’ hospitality is 
simply that most of them 
are laid-back and friendly 
people who love to see good 
baseball regardless of who 
performs it. Whatever the 
case, the Reds have found 
an appreciative audience in 
Vermont, and the team and 
its fans have generated 
mutual feelings of affection 
and excitement. ° 


~— 


Politics Spoil Olympic Ideals 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

The first ancient Olym- 
pics officially began in 776 
B.C. It was an event meant 
to represent the one inter- 
national bond that endured 
through all wars and differ- 
ences. Sparta, a Greek state, 
was proclaimed the official 
protector. Its responsibility 
was to protect the athletes. 
Olympic events symbolized 
man’s harmonious blending 
of mind and body. 


But what is the state of 
the Olympics in today’s 
world? It is most appro- 
priately man’s inharmoni- 
ous blending of politics and 
athletics. The reality is that 
the Olympics have become 
more of a political tool. 
Even,as far back as 1936, 
when Jesse Owens won four 
gold medals, the Olympics 
had political overtones. 


- Adolf Hitler’s idea of Aryan. 


+ 


THE VERM 
Se 


supremacy was struck a 
hard blow by a. black 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 
Former UVM_ standout 
defenseman Bill Kangas will 
fill the spot of assistant 
hockey coach vacated by 
Ted Castle. Kangas was 
picked directly by new head 
coach Mike Gilligan. 
Kangas, a native of 
Eveleth, 
from the University of 
Vermont in 1982. Conse- 
quently, he will be coaching 
some of his former team- 
mates. This doesn’t worry 
the former UVM captain. 
He feels that his age will be 
more of an advantage than a 
disadvantage. ‘‘I think it’s a 
great advantage. I’m young 
and have lots of energy. I 
might have to work a little 
harder to gain respect, but I 


feel I have the knowledge. 


and enthusiasm to do that. I 
don’t think being young 
will be a problem,”’ he said. 
Kangas feels the respect he 
gained when he was captain 
will carry over to his former 
teammates who are still on 
the team. “I think the guys 


-I played with know how 


dedicated and serious I am 
about hockey.”’ 

Kangas’ dedication as a 
UVM player was obvious. In 
1982, he won the coach’s 


award, and the Wasson’ 


hve eb < * fab ye 


MN, graduated 


American athlete’s domina- 
tion. 

However, in 1936, poli- 
tical groups did not directly 
affect the Olympic partici- 
pants. There were no boy- 
cotts, no terrorists. 1972 
marked the beginning of an 
Olympics marred by politi- 
cization, when 11 Israelis 
were murdered at the 
Munich games. Then came 
the beginning of boycott 
fever in 1976; 26 black 
African countries chose not 
to participate because of 
the lasting problem of 
South African apartheid. 
For the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics Jimmy Carter 
organized a 55 nation boy- 
cott to protest Russia’s 
invasion of Afghanistan. 
Now, in 1984, the Commu- 
nist-bloc countries feel obli- 
gated to protest. 


Dust is forming on the 
old tradition of the Olym- 
pics — friendship, competi- 


Returns 


award — which recognizes 


the outstanding student- 
athlete at UVM. 


Kangas has had no pre- 
vious experience coaching 
at the college level. How- 
ever, he has been head 
coach of South Burlington 
high school for the last two 
years. : 

He feels high school 
coaching was an invaluable 
experience. “It helped me 
adjust to switching my role 
from a player to a coach. 
Once I adjusted I seemed to 
have a much better overall 
picture of the game,” he 
said. Despite his success at 
the high school level, he 
wanted to move on. “I 
didn’t want to remain at the 
high school level a lot 
longer. This job has given 
me the chance to move up.”’ 

Kangas has also been 
working at the UVM Admis- 
sions office for the past two 
years; an experience he feels 
will help him as a recruiter. 
“TJ know the standards of 
the University, and I havea 
solid knowledge of most of 
the academic programs at 
the school. Plus, going to 
school and working in Bur- 
lington will be very helpful. 
A lot of players in areas like 
Minnesota and Massachu- 
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tion, pride, and the interna- 
tional bond. A new attitude 
is emerging; politicization, 
professionalism, and com- 
mercialism. The traditional 
value of the amateur is 
waning. The Soviet athletes 
are essentially professionals 
competing against amateurs. 
However, one has to take a 
serious look at our athletes 
— the monetary rewards 
associated with Olympic 
success. Suddenly, the 
whole idea becomes very 
superficial. 


And what about compe- 


tition? With some of the 


best athletes in the world 
continually absent, the 
satisfaction of winning an 
Olympic medal will not 
have the same_ reward. 


Olympic athletes will have 
many reservations about the 
value of a medal, and will 
probably wait for the World 
Championships to truly test 
their ability. After all, in 


women’s track and field 
alone, the L.A. games will 
be missing 12 possible gold 
medal winners. 

At this point, the Soviet 
Union, as well as East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Vietnam, 
Mongolia, Laos, Afghanis- 
tan, Hungary, Cuba, and 
North Korea have decided 
to boycott the games. So 
much for the idea of a 
successful Olympics, not 
only for our country, but 
for the athletes at large. It is 
now a political battle. The 
games are heading more and 
more towards being a politi- 
cal rather than an athletic 
event. And therefore 
wouldn’t it be more appro- 
priate for this article to be 
in the news section? 

So, what might we do 
to save the Olympic ideal 
from complete disaster? 
Hopefully, after the dust 
blows over the 1984 games, 
both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union will realize 


how myopic they have 
been. The only _ thing 
accomplished by their boy- 
cotts was the emotional 
injury of the athletes. How- 
ever, self-centered _politi- 
cians cannot be counted on. 
The first step would be to 
pick a permanent neutral 
site, such as Greece, which 
is not strongly aligned to 
either the U.S. or the Soviet 
Union. The second step 
would be to denationalize 
the games so that no flags 
or anthems are allowed. The 


‘third and most important 


step would be to form an 
Athletes Organizing Com- 
mittee, in which all Olym- 
pic athletes would meet 
internationally to decide 
whether to compete, 
regardless of their country’s 
motives. 


If the situation does not 
improve in the future, is all 
the planning, training, and 
sacrifice of those involved 
really worth the effort? ¢ 


to Assist Gilligan 


setts don’t know anything 
about Burlington,”’ he said. 
Kangas ends his job at 
Admissions in June. He will 
be recruiting approximately 
70 percent of the time and 
coaching the other 30 per- 
cent. 

Kangas_ will play an 
important role in recruiting 
players from Minnesota. It 
is an area familiar to him. 
“Coach Gilligan and I have 
talked about it, and I will 
be doing a good amount of 
recruiting in the Minnesota 
area. I have a lot of connec- 
tions over there so [ll 
probably make at least 3-4 
trips to that area.” 


Kangas, a former 
defenseman, feels he’ll ad- 
just to coaching any posi- 
tion. ‘‘I probably feel more 


comfortable with defense, 


but I have a good know- 
ledge of all the positions. In 


addition, I think I’ll be able , 


to pick up a lot of ideas 
from coach Gilligan. He’s 
worked under a lot of 
successful coaches.”’ 


With two new young 
coaches and nine positions 
to fill due to graduation, 
the 1984-85 hockey team 
will definitely have a new 
look. 


NEW ASSISTANT: Former UVM defenseman Bill Kangas to 


help rebuild hockey program. 


THURSDAY 6/7 


Free Concert: Battery Park: dusk. 


FRIDAY 6/8 


VT Jazz Festival: thru 6/10; call 
863-3489. 


“SATURDAY 6/8 
Performance: Champlain Folklore 


Yolkies: Church Street Marketplace: 
lpm. 


~ SUNDAY 6/9 


“Onion River Coop-Potluck Picnic:” 


Oakledge Park (Cliffside); 3-9om, 
~ Call 863-3659 for details. 


CALENDAR _ 


MONDAY 6/11 


Campus at Noon Opening Day: 
Royall Tyler Theatre; 12:15-1:0 0. 
Lake Champlain Fishing Derby 
Display: University Mall; thru 6/14. 


TUESDAY 6/12 


Campus at Noon: Ellen Powell 
Group, jazz sounds, RIT; 12:15-1:0 0 . 
VT Reds: Centenniel Field, UVM: 
7:30 pm. 


WEDNESDAY 6/13 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Campus at Noog: John Gibbons, 
guitar and song, RIT; 12:15-1:0 0. 


THRSDAY 6/14 


FLAG DAY 


Campus at Noon: IBA; 12: 15-1:0 0 
Free Concert: Battery Park; dusk. 


New Performance Dance Co.: Burl- 


ington City Hall, $3; 8m. 
VT Reds: 7:30 pm. 


FRIDAY 6/15 


Campus at Noon: John Rogers and 
Friend, guitar, song, and conversa- 
tion, RIT; 12:15-1:00 . 

3rd Annual Lake Champlain Fishing 
Derby: thru 6/17. 

New Performance Dance Co:: Burl- 
ington City Hall, $3; 8om. 

Open Poetry Reading: Church 
Street Center. 


VT Reds: 7:30 om. 


SATURDAY 6/16 


VT Artist's Day: Flemming Museum. 


Burlington Farmer's Market: City Hall 
Park; 9-21m. 

Live Performances: 
Market Place. 

VT Reds: 7:30 . 


SUNDAY 6/17 


FATHER’S DAY | 
VT Reds: 7:30 pm. 


MONDAY 6/18 


VT Reds: 7:30 pm. 


Church . Street 


TUESDAY 6/19 


VT Reds: 7:30 pm. 


WEDNESDAY 6/20 


VT Reds: 7:30 pm. 


O-N .G.O-1-NES 


Patric: Gym: open to summer |. 


students on a weekly basis, $5, call 
656-30 69, . 

Full Lenght Disney Classics: Fletcher | 
Free Library; call 863-3403 for 
times. 

Michael Gray Photos “Dead Grass/ 
Day Lila”: Fletcher Free Library; thru 
June. 
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i Campus at Noon 


Campus.at Noon returns. this 
_ summer for its eighth season of live, 
outdoor entertainment. Weekends, 
beginning Monday, June 11, join us 
from 12:15 to 1:00 p.m. on the 
“sunny plaza in front of Royall 
Tyler Theatre for a variety of folk 
music, juggling, mime, jazz sounds, 
ora touch of Shakespeare. 

Free and open to the. public, 
Campus at Noon features a lively 
mix of local musicians and artists. 
Bring along a lunch or buy one 
for a picnic on the green. Saga will 
| be setting up the “outdoor den”’ 
with hamburgs, hotdogs, pre-made 
sandwiches, yogurt, beverages, and 
-more. Should raindrops fall, the 
‘performance will be cancelled and 
rescheduled for later in the sum- 
mer. 

Opening day is Monday, June 
11. Campus. at Noon is sponsored 
_ by the Division of Continuing 

_ Education.-If you are an entertainer 


i wishing ° to» perform or would like 


more information, please contact 
John Zacker at 656. 4054 or leave a 
message at Continuing Education, 
_ 656-2085. 


‘New Nursing Scholarship 
The University of Vermont 
School of Nursing 
- announced the addition of a sixth 
scholarship to those it already 
offers. The Suzanne Sara Greif 
Memorial Scholarship was estab- 
lished by Edwin. Greif, emeritus 
professor of economics at UVM, for 
a Vermont student in the four-year 


er nursing program who exemplifies 


“the spirit of public service,’ 
according to Jean Milligan, director 
of the school. The scholarship is for 
$500. 


‘Hosting Families Needed 

- Families in Vermont and 
_ nationwide are needed to host 
_ outstanding Japanese high school 


8 students in their homes for the 


- 1984-5 academic year, through the 
| Japan Prefecture Program, spon- 
. gored by the U.S. Information 

| Agency. The’47 Japanese students, 


PART TIME EMPLOYMENT: Live-in 


* vince 


‘degree 


recently — 


OVERSEAS JOBS...summer, 


CAMPUS NOTES 


who represent his/her home pro- 
in Japan, will attend an 
American high school on a full 
scholarship and will arrive in the 
U.S. in August. Families will be 


matched with students based on, 


interest, background, and compati- 
bility. Applications are now being 
accepted from families interested in 
hosting. Contact the Youth for 
Understanding Program, 3501 
Neward Street, N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 20016 or call toll free (800) 
424-3691, ext. 281, for more 
information. 


MPA Starts in Fall 


UVM will offer a master’s 
in public administration 
(MPA), the first of its kind in 
Vermont, starting in the 1984 fall 
semester.. The program is intended 
especially to serve people already 
employed in the public sector who 
want to upgrade their training 
and credentials. The program will 
require 386 credit hours, and an 
internship for students who are not 
practicing administrators. Frank’ 
Bryan; UVM associate professor of 
political science, will be program 
director. Deadline for fall enroll- 
ment is July 1, but people interest- 
ed should contact Bryan as soon as 
possible at 656-2601. A mandatory 
entrance examination is scheduled 
for early June. 


Adoption Workshop 


Adoption: Is It For Us?, a 
two-part workshop for couples 
beginning to explore adoption, will 
be offered by Planned Parenthood 
of Vermont on June 12 and 19 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

This workshop offers facts 
about adoption; and participants 
will focus on personal clarification 
of the alternative of adoption. 

Susan Donnis, director of coun- 
seling services, will lead the group. 
The session will focus on two 
topics: Personal clarification: Is 
adoption for us? Facts about 
adoption: information on the four 


-basic types of adoption, accurate 


expectations, costs, the home study 
process, and choices available to 
Vermont couples. 


Many handouts, including bib- 
liographies and articles, will be 
available. 

To register for the two-evening 
workshop, call 862-9637. 

\ 


Daycare Openings 


The Burlington Children’s 
Place, an exciting care giving 
facility for Infant to Six-year-old 
Children, is now accepting applica- 
tions for summer and fall place- 
ments. Spaces are filling up rapidly; 
however, we still have a few open- 
ings for children age 2-6. 

If you would like your child to 
participate in a program which 
encourages both social and cogni- 
tive development, call us today!! 
Information and application forms 
are available from the Children’s 
Place, c/o Mayor’s Youth Office, 
Burlington City Hall, Burlington, 
Vermont. Or call 658- 9300, ext. 
110. 


Grad School Exams 


».An important reminder: If you 
are planhing.on taking the LSAT or 
MCAT examination. during the fall 
semester of 1984 please beaware of 
the following dates: 

MCAT: Test Date — September 
15, 1984. Registration closes: 
August 17, 1984. 

LSAT: Test Date — September 
29, — 1984. 
August 30, 1984. 

If you are planning on tale 
either examination you will need to 
register during the month of 


August. Stop by the Center for 
Career Development to pick up a 


registration packet. 


Wellness Promotion 


Summer Health and Fitness!_ 


The Wellness Promotion Program at 
the Student Health Center, in 
cooperation with Continuing 
Education, is offering a variety of 


Wellness/Lifestyling workshops free. 


to all summer students, as well as 
fitness/exercise programs for special 
student rates. Wellness programs are 
offered throughout the summer and 
include workshops_ on _- stress 
iahagenent, relaxation techniques, 


CLASSIFIEDS: 


year- 


CHILD CARE/BOSTON: Great op- 


Registration Cleses:- 


SUMMER SUBLETTER NEEDED IM- 


nutrition and weight control, risk 
factor/wellness assessments and 
planning a personalized fitness 
program. Two ongoing programs on 
weight management and smoking — 
cessation offer two 6-session work- 
shops. The fitness programs range 
from beginners levels to intensive . 
conditioning. Fees vary, however, 
there is a 33% special discount if 
you register with a friend! 

Call 656-3350 for more infor- 
mation or to register. Or stop by 
the Student Health Center and pick 
up a -brochure with dates and 
times of all programs. 


Library Summer Hours 


Summer hours for the Bailey/ 
Howe Library: through Friday, 
August 10 (Summer Session): Mon- 
day through Thursday 8 a.m. — 10 
p.m.; Friday 8 am. —_.5 p.m.; 
Saturday, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m.; Sun- 
day, 2 p.m. —10 p.m. 

Exceptions will be July g: 8 
a.m. — 5 p.m,; duly 4, 9 a.m. es 
p-m. 


Volunteers Needed 


Burlington WhistleSTOP, a 
community safety program, needs 
volunteers who will be trained to 
distribute whistles throughout a 
specified..neighborhood by ‘going 
door-to-door and informing others 
about the WhistleSTOP program. A 
minimum of four hours is requested 
of the volunteers. If interested call 
Kirby Dunn at 864-0099. Burling- 
ton WhistleSTOP is sponsored by 
Chittenden County Community 
Action, the Mayor’s Council on 
Women, and the YWCA. 


Dairy Bar Hours 
The UVM dairy bar, located 


inside the west entrance of Carrigan 


Hall off of Main Street, is open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
except Sundays. 

UVM-made ice cream may be 
taken out or eaten at the counter. 
A side window is also open for cone 
service. 

Other dairy products: such as 
yogurt, cottage cheese, cheddar 
cheese, eggs, several types of milk, 
and orange juice and honey are 
also sold at the dairy bar. 


1981 SAAB TURBO, 4 door, walnut 


_ position for room and board, 
_ im residential setting with adolescent 
‘4 population. Evening and some week- 


end shifts. Human Services degree/ © 


x experience preferred. Available June 


eS ue ~L Call Pam Bockes at 864-7467. 


“ round. Europe, S. America, Australia, 


Asia. All fields. $900-2000 month. 
Sightseeing. For free info write: IJC, 
PO Box 52-VT1, Corona Del Mar, CA 
92625. . 


portunity for exploring an exciting 
city while working as a_ live-in 
childcare: worker. Congenial family 
situation. Contact Childcare Place- 
ment Service: 149 Buckminster Rd, 


MEDIATLY by responsible non- 


smoking male. Please call Mike at 
862-8284. 
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color, tape deck, air conditioning, 
fuzz buster, 4 mounted snows. $9400. 
Call Heidi Abate at 482-3084. 
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UNMATCHED QUALITY, 


UNCOMMON COURTESY 
Ny “we're working for you” 


‘| BURLINGTON SAILMAKERS 


(on the waterfront) 
re 182 Battery St. 

{ Burlington, Vt. 
862-6554 
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Services available for'most U.S. and imported cars and light 
trucks and vans Inquire with store manager tegarding details ~ complete details on all auto Services. just ask for.a free copy 
of each service and its applicability to your car Extraccharges —_ of the Goodyear Limited Warranty booklet 

May be required for recommended parts or services which are 

not included as part ot oyr normal advertised servige 


Owned and Operated by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


of Your Cor 


GUARANTEED 


12-MONTH TUNE-UP 


Electronic Ignition Systems 


$34... 538... > 


¢ Includes 3 free engine 2 
analyses, adjustments and 
part replacements within 
one year. 

¢ Check charging, starting, 
engine systems. ‘Install new 
spark plugs. Set timing. 

® Adjust carburetor, where 
applicable. (Extra charge 

if removal is necessary. 


“LUBE, OIL CHANGE 
& FILTER 


S SAVE $3 WITH 
THIS COUPON 


e Includes up to 5 quarts oil. 
© Special diesel oil and filter 
type may result in extra charges. 


Warrarted 12 full months. 


ren card convenience for 
TINO omotive needs. Pick up an 
3 sopication now at your ne 
te retailer. 

+ Use The Silver Card nationwide at participating 
Goooyear set ~ song +E nyoy credit convenience 
whenever you trav 


Goodyear Tires And 
. Auto Service For More 
Good Years In Your Car 


Ali Goodyear service is quatanteed nationwide in writing Fo: 


GOODSYEAR 


AUTO SERVICE CENTERS | 


OPEN MON.-FRI. 7:30-6, SATURDAYS ‘TIL 5 
[Mechanics on Duty] 


26 PEARL STREET @ BURLINGTON 


864-5797 


Conmunand. Conventence is getting 
your hair done the way you want, 
when you want. That’s why 

we Offer full services on a walk-in 
basis all day.. 
So you can have your hair done 
before work, or whenever it’s 
most convenient for you. 


Command 


Talk lo ut. We undertlaud. 


Burlington Square Mall 
Burlington 


863-3664 


Hours: Monday-Friday 
Saturday 
peel 1 


9-9 
9-6 
2-5 


You're invited to a 


CLAM BAKE 


Friday, Saturday — June 22nd & 23rd Clam Chowder 
Steamers 
Fresh Maine Lobster 
Salad Bar 


$10.95 


Come join the fun! 


WINDJAMMER 


A MONTH OF FUNDAYS! 


dune 1 thru July 4 


Part of the Lake Champlain Discovery Festival. 


Discovery Festival 
on New Englands West Coast 


1076 Williston Road So. Burlington, VT e 862-6585 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBERc. 


STUDENT 


ACCESSORIES 
HEADQUARTERS 


@ FOR DORM ROOMS OR APARTMENTS! 


® LOFT BUILDING MATERIALS 
@ CORK BOARDS 


@® SHELVING ® FASTENERS 
2 CEMENT BLOCKS ® PAINTS & STAINS 
@ BRACKETS FOR SHELVES e@ COUNTER TOPS 


@ NYLON ROPES & TWINE @® PICTURE FRAMES 
® & HAND TOOLS 


QUALITY BUILDING SUPPLIES WITHIN EVERYONE'S BUDGET 


@ BRICKS 
@ CLOSET POLES 


Hours: 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-5:00 


Sat. 8:00-4:00 *- 74 TT] 
Lots of free, easy: | = 


ari 
off-street parking ga 
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Balloons Over Burlington 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

On cloudless and cool days the 
sky is the limit for hot air balloon- 
ists. Most people have only seen 
these 60 foot high monstrosities 
in the movie Around the World in 
80 Days. 

The Shelburne-Charlotte 
Rotary Club sponsored a hot air 
balloon demonstration on the 


grounds of Shelburne Museum June - 


15, 16 and 17. Over 17. balloons 
hovered above the ground, dot- 
ting the early morning sky. 


Although winter is the best 
season for ballooning, most shows 
are scheduled during the summer. 
To soar above ground, the air inside 
of the balloon’s envelope must. be. 


heated to 100 to 250 degrees 


greater than the outside air. In the 
summertime, early morning and 
early evening are ideal times to 
ascend. 

Fuel regulators use propane to 
heat the air inside the balloon for 
lift off. Once in flight, the pilot can 
regulate his ascent or descent. by 
adjusting the temperature or the 
weight of the air inside the enve- 
lope. 


Although the size of the gon- 
dola or basket limits the number of 
people who can actually ride in the 
wind, ballooning ‘is hardly a soli- 
tary activity. The pilot relies on a 
ground crew while the balloon is 
aloft. Communicatian by walkie 
talkies allows the crew to follow 
the balloon and assist in its landing. 
Sometimes the landings aren’t as 
smooth as the sailing. ‘““The Coast 
Guard had to help a balloon that 
landed in Lake Champlain last 
year,” commented a spectator at 
the demonstration. Most of the 


time, though, touchdowns are less 


tedious. ‘‘I just throw a rope to my 
grounds crew and they- pull me 
down away from the trees,” said a 
pilot. 


PREPARING FOR LIFT OFF: The envelopes of the balloons are 
60 feet high and almost as wide. 


sometimes 
son 


Ballooning is a safe leisure time 
activity. One professional balloonist 
from St. Louis, Missouri said that 
the most dangerous part of the 
sport was unloading the equipment. 
“On the ground I’ve sustained some 
pretty bad burns from the fuel 
regulator,” he said. “And the 
equipment is heavy so you have to 
be careful not to drop it on a toe or 
anything. But even on my hardest 
landings I’ve only been scraped,” he 
added. 

Some balloonists are weekend 
fliers while others soar for a living. 
Full-time balloonists spend the year 
travelling to shows all over the 
country. “This is beautiful country 
up here,” said a pilot from the 
midwest. Often balloonists are con- 
tracted by big companies. Corpora- 
tions such -as Coca-Cola, for exam- 
ple, often use hot-air balloons as 
their own Goodyear blimp. This 
year, only the Like Cola and the 
Merchant’s Bank balloons toted 
logos on the balloon’s envelope. 
Others hung their makeshift bed- 
sheet ads from the gondolas. 


For businesses, these demon- 
strations .are opportunities for 
exposure. ‘“‘A business can hire a 
balloon and a balloonist for about 
$400 to display its sign,’’ said one 
pilot’s friend. 

For spectators, a hot air balloon 
demonstration is an awesome sight. 
Prerequisites for attending a show’ 
are a camera and color film. The 


envelopes are different combina-— 


tions of every color known to the 
Crayola. Crayon Company. “‘ 
haven’t seen this much photo gear 
since Mondale came to town,”’ said 
one observer at the Shelburne 
demonstration. ° 


The next hot air balloon 
demonstration will be in Quechee, 
Vermont the weekend of June 
23-24. 
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Burlington’s 2nd annual gay/lesbian pride march 
draws a diverse crowd. 


Vermont’s own Ben and ferry’s ice cream chain 
fights back as Pillsbury tries to scoop more than its 
share of Ben and Ferry’s market. 


The House of Representatives has approved legisla- 
tion that would raise the national drinking age to 
21. Any states that refuse to comply are jeopardizing 
Federal highway funding. The Senate has not yet 
voted on this bill. 


UVM trustees approved a new telecommunications 
system that will provide state-of-the-art equipment 
to UVM offices and residence halls. 
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Blues harpist Paul Butterfield reviewed after his 
evening at the Flynn. 


A look into live or performance art. 

Yellowman 1s reviewed after a show at Hunt’s. 
The new, punk movie Suburbia 1s reviewed. 
New records released by The Cure and The Lyres. 


Discovering jazz with Sarah Vaughan and the 
Modern Fazz Quartet. 
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Stone inlays on Church Street commemorate Bur- 


lington’s status as the only city in the world that 


rests directly on the “Earth Line.” 
Windsurfing sweeps Lake Champlain’s shores. 
Profile: Lee Liggett is UVM’s attorney. 
Woolworth’s restaurant reviewed. 


Mid-fune reflections on the summer solstice. 
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SPORTS: 22.28 4 ee 


Reds stay hot as the month closes. 


The St. Louis Blues aor UVM student Toby 


Ducolon. 
The Celtics outran the Lakers. 


- celebration. 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 
Shouts and cheers filled the air 
of downtown Burlington last Satur- 


day afternoon as gays and lesbians [4 


openly professed their pride by 
marching down Church Street. and 
staging a rally and _ post-march 
For participants. in 
Saturday afternoon’s events, June 
16 was Lesbian and Gay Pride Day 
in Burlington. ‘We don’t need 
anybody else to declare this our 
day, we’re here and it’s our day,” 
exclaimed Howard Russell, rally 
coordinator. 

Despite the din of the after- 
noon’s festivities, Burlington City 
government refused to officially 
declare it Lesbian and Gay Pride 
Day. The Board of Aldermen 
delivered a resolution only express- 
ing their ‘‘strong support for the 


| rights of lesbians and gay men.” | 


Mayor Bernard Sanders vowed to 


3 oppose discrimination of any kind, 


noting the areas that particularly 
affect gays and lesbians, but left the 
room during aldermanic debate, 
thus preventing declaration of Les- 
bian and Gay Pride Day. Governor 
Richard Snelling chose not to 
honor the request by Russell to 
endorse the Day across Vermont. 


Governmental refusal to patron- 
ize pride in homosexuality did not 
prevent ralliers from attracting 
political attention. Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, Peter Florenza, 
along with the Director of the 
National Organization for Women 
(NOW), Marcia Marshal, solicited 
votes from the crowd, many of 
whom were not homosexuals. 

Counterdemonstrators from the 
New Life Baptist Temple in Bur- 
lington quietly picketed at the 
perimeters of the rally in City Hall 
Park by displaying posters accusing 
‘homosexuals of being child moles- 
ters and rapists. A comic-strip 
booklet was distributed by the 
self-professed Born Again Christians 
entitled ‘Wounded Children” 
chronicling the process by which 
homosexuality supposedly develops 
in a person. ‘‘Sin has brought them 
to this point; they are as sinful as 
we were’’ (before becoming Born 

_ Again Christians), said Will Berk- 
hoff, a counterdemonstrator. 


The gay men of Burlington 


organized the rally and parade 


celebration this year, but last year, 
the first Lesbian and Gay Pride Day 
was established by the Burlington 
lesbian community. Groups such as 
Everywoman, the Commonwomon 
newspaper, the Mayor’s Council on 
Women, and the Women’s Referral 


Center are also vehicles for the 3 


lesbian community to remain poli- 
tically active, said Will Miller, 
former advisor of the UVM Gay 
Student Union. 


Lesbians and gays who were f[ 


able to ‘come out’’ and openly 


participate in the pride day celebra- 
tion did so for more than the social | 
“We are & 


aspect of the occasion. 
coming out at a cultural level,” said 
Tim Sweeney, executive director of 
Lambda Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund, a firm that defends 
homosexuals who have been dis- 
criminated against. ‘““‘We have won 
the initial hurdle — we now have 
visibility. Our second hurdle is that 
of vulnerability — protection 
against bigotry. We as individuals 


must defire who we are.”’ 


NEWS 


SELL 


SATURDAY IN THE PARK: Two dancers celebrate Lesbian and Gay Pride 


Russell commenced the rally by 
stirring the crowd, with the recol- 
lection of the homosexual move- 
ment’s birth at the Stonewall riots, 
N.Y.C., in 1969. ‘We dared to 
think and feel for ourselves. We 
refused to accept second-class sta- 
tus. We’re fighting for quality of 
life and we’ve only just begun our 
progress.”’ The size of the crowd 
grew as the afternoon progressed. 

Since 1969, 12 states have 
passed gay rights legislation and 
there are presently 21 cases in 13 
states addressing the legal discri- 
mination of homosexuals in the 
areas of employment, housing, and 
child tustody. During the rally, a 
song was sung “for those who can’t 
be here,” fearing they might 
jeopardize their job, house, or 
parentage. 

Homosexuals fighting for civil 
rights are “‘attempting to counter 


the stereotype used against us,” 
said Susan’ Donegan, a _ lesbian 
student at Vermont Law School. 
“This rally and parade are only the 
tip of the iceberg.’’ Among other 
civil rights, the right to privacy, the 
right to control one’s own body, 
the right to free speech and assem- 
bly, and the right to raise a family 
are foremost for homosexuals. 
‘We're just ateere folks,” said 
Donegan. 


Sweeney, who deals with cases 
nationwide, sees the real national 
issue that gays should address as 
being the renewal of a “real con- 
science about civil and human 
rights so that we can offer our 
country some real leadership. We 
have strength in diversity.” 

Dr. Hal Leitenberg, a psycho- 
logist at the Medical Center Hospi- 
tal of Vermont, and Sweeney view 


FRONT ROW SEAT: Morchers parade past barber shop. 


Gays March on Burlington 


<4 the homosexual community as a 


unique one that must be defined by 
more than their sexual preference. 
““‘Gay’ is much more compre- 
hensive and cultural a term than is 
‘homosexual’,” said Sweeney. “‘Is 
sexual preférence the only thing 
that defines heterosexuality? Our 
community is unique because we 
have an ability to relate to all 
people, we are a mixture of all 
people.” Dr. Leitenberg more speci- 
fically sees homosexuals as not a 
homogeneous group, but rather as 
unique individuals. ‘‘Sexual prefer- 
ence does not decide the person. 
There is no evidence to support the 
claim that homosexuals have a 
sexual orientation at birth. There is 
no difference in their chromosomes 
or hormones. Nobody knows why 
some people are gay and others are 
not.” 

Many homosexuals participated 
in the afternoon’s planned celebra- 
tion as a social as well as a political 
event. “It’s uplifting for me to feel 
this community,”’ said homosexual 
Eric Firstenberg. ‘“‘The Gay Pride 
Day reaffirms my commitment to 
myself and to my community. 
We’re not here to procreate; we 
have a purer kind of love.”’ 

Random samples ‘show that 
homosexual persons make up at 
least a 10 percent estimate of the 
population. A majority of the 
celebrators said that they were once 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and mem- 
bers of the 4-H Club. A consensus 
of lesbians and gay men expressed 
the desire to raise a family. “‘I just 
want a family like everyone else,” 
said Sweeney. “‘I still have paternal 
instincts and would like to have a 
family — not by adoption either,” 
Firstenberg said. 

The parade through the streets 
of downtown culminated in a 
crowded Church Street and no 
reports of violence or open hos- 
tility. There was a larger gathering 
at the post-parade celebration than 
at the pre-parade rally. In a gesture 
of freedom, participants in Gay 
Pride Day released balloons simul- 
taneously. ““Now, hopefully we feel 
a little bit better about ourselves,”’ - 
concluded Russell. 

The controversial issue of AIDS 
(Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Disease) did not go unaddressed at 
this political and social event. 
Donegan hailed the assembly during 
the open-mike session recalling the 
AIDS death of a personal friend of 
hers. “AIDS affects lesbians and 
gays equally, so let’s sing for those 
who can’t be here and those who 
really can’t be here!” A homo- 
sexual attorney for the Lambda 
Legal Defense, Chris Collins, noted 
that since the AIDS crisis, the 
community itself has come out of 
the closet. Being involved in a gay 
cause is a choice that people respect 
you for making... It’s a real life, 
over almost the whole life cycle.” 

The Gay Student Union on the 
UVM campus was disrecognized as 
an official club in 1982. ‘“‘The GSU 
folded because of little lesbian 
participation,” said Will Miller, its 
advisor from 1980. “Part of its 
downfall came about when the 
politically active members gra- 
duated and it took on a social focus 
only. This social capacity was then 
replaced by a local gay bar,”’ he 
added. “I think there is still the 
need and desire for the Gay a 
dent Union.” 
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By MAGGIE GARB 

Ben and Jerry’s, Burlington’s 
local ice cream producer, will file 
charges in federal district court in 
Washington, D.C. against Haagen 
Dazs, a subsidiary of Pillsbury 
Corporation, sometime in the next 
week, said the general manager of 
Ben and Jerry’s, Chico Lager. 

A six-year-old company with 
annual sales of about $1.5 million 
charges Pillsbury; a corporation 
with yearly sales of four billion, 
for attempting to eliminate compe- 


tition in a flagrant violation of | 


federal anti-trust laws. — 
“When Pillsbury comes in and 
tries to control the market, that is 


denying the people the right of 


choice,”’ said Lager. 


The battle began after Ben and : 


_Jerry’s expanded their distribution 
into the Boston area. In early April 
Haagen Dazstold some of their 
distributors that they would receive 
contracts limiting distribution of 
super premium ice cream to Haagen 
Dazs only, said Lager. Ben and 
Jerry’s filed an immediate com- 
plaint with the Federal Trade 
Commission and began a media 
blitz directed. at the Pillsbury 
* corporation in late April. The 
wholesale ice cream distributors in 
Boston have not yet 
contracts from Pillsbury. 

Although the F.T.C. has not 


completed its investigation of the. 


- Ben and Jerry’s complaint, Ben and 
Jerry’s has hired lawyers to do 
their own investigation and will 
soon be ready to take Pillsbury to 
court. Lager believes that it will be 
a few years before the federal 
courts make any decisions concern- 
ing the case, but he is confident 
that “‘Ben and Jerry’s will prevail.” 

Pillsbury has not responded to 
Ben and Jerry’s charges of unfair 
trade practices. A recent article in 
the Vanguard Press said that the 


received 


‘When Pillsbury comes in to 
control the market, that is denying 
the people the right of choice.’ — 
Chico Lager 
General Manager of Ben & Jerry’s 


TWO SCARY GUYS: Ben & Jerry’s Inc. has eased a media blitz against the 
Pillsbury Corporation since April and will press charges against Haagen 
Dazs, its subsidiary, next week in a federal district court for violation of 


federal anti-trust laws. 


company “views Ben and Jerry’s 
actions as part of a_ publicity 
gimmick.” 

Ben and Jerry’s has gained 
publicity for the controversy 


through an ad campaign demand-. 


ing, ‘““What’s the doughboy afraid 


' “PIZZAS AND ITALIAN DISHES 
PREPARED WITH TLC” 


149 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON 


GLENN RUSSELL 


of.’’ Bumper stickers and t-shirts 
with the slogan printed on them are 
available at all Ben and Jerry’s 
stores. Pamphlets explaining the 
charges against Pillsbury and 
appealing to the consumer for 
support are also being distributed. 
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LEONI'S 


PIZZA HOUSE 
A FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Ey =) Take-out and deliveries 
0 the Sgasl Burlington area 
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DIAL: 862-6970 
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Getting in a Good Lick 


People can write to Ben and Jerry’s 
for a packet which contains a 
bumper sticker, a letter of protest 
to W. H. Spoor, chairperson of the 
board of Pillsbury, and a letter 
urging the F.T.C. to hold a full 
investigation of the Ben and Jerry’s 
complaint. The consumer just has 
to sign the letters and send them. In 
the next few weeks the campaign 
slogan will appear on every pint of 
‘Ben and Jerry’s ice cream. 

The ad campaign is an attempt 
to appeal to the consumer with the 
notion that the small company is 
being pushed around by the big and 
powerful corporation. 

“It is the story of the big guy 


who is breaking the law, but feels 
he can do it because it takes years 
for the law to catch up with them,” 
said Lager. “I don’t think the 
people will sit by and let a big 
corporation eliminate the competi- 
tion.”’ 

A store which sold homemade 
ice cream in Burlington was 
originally the idea of two men, Ben 
Cohen and Jerry Greenfield. With 
an initial $8,000 investment they 
opened a store in a renovated gas 
station in 1977. A few months later 
they began to distribute ice cream 


to local restaurants and stores. 


Today, seven years later, the ice 


cream is still made with natural — 


ingredients, but it is produced in a 
factory which employs 23 people 
and the ice cream is distributed 
throughout New England. Four 
months after the initial expansion 
in the’ Boston 
area Ben and Jerry’s was selling 
40,000 pints of ice cream per 
month. 

“It is easy for them (Pillsbury) 
to figure out what we are going to 
do when we go into New York, 
Washington, Florida,” said Lager, 
“and we know how heavy an 
appetite the doughboy has.”’ a 


a 
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Burlington 


ATTENTION: 
STUDENTS WITH 
CAMPING FAMILIES. 
Shelburne Camping Area 
only 5 miles to UVM on 
Rt. 7. Water, electricity, 
tent sites, flush toilets, 
hot showers, dumping 
station, L.P. gas, 

Call laundry. 


985-2296 or 985-2540 


Amendment Advocates Nat’l Drinking Age 


Gubernatorial Candidates in Discord 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

When the House of Representa- 
tives passed legislation that would 
reduce Federal highway funds to 
any state not willing to raise its 
drinking age to 21, Vermont 
gubernatorial candidates expressed 
mixed concerns about the mode 
employed to attain a nation-wide 
drinking age. Vermont, one of three 
states with a drinking age of 18, 
stands to face more scrutiny under 
the so-called Howard Amendment 
than do other states with higher 
drinking ages. James Howard, a 
- New Jersey Democrat, proposed 


the highway bill to the House on 
June 6. 


“It is an outrageous form of 
blackmail for Congress to tell state 

_ governments how to get their taxes 
back,” said John Easton, Republi- 
can candidate for governor. ‘“Tradi- 
tionally, this is an area of: states’ 
rights, therefore I can support this 
amendment only if it is truly 
uniform. Howéver, I think we are 
deluding ourselves about a national 


| é - or regional drinking age. I think this 


is ill-founded legislation.” 
Advocating a 
national drinking age, Madeleine 


21-year-old 


Kunin, the Democratic gubernator- 


GLENN RUSSELL 


A NATIONAL DRINKING AGE?: Republican candidate for gover- 
nor John Easton strongly opposes the House passage of the proposed 
Howard Amendment as ‘‘an outrageous form of blackmail.’’ The 
two other gubernatorial candidates, Madeleine Kunin (D) and Hilton 


Wick (R), support the amendment. 


ial candidate, sees this proposed 
amendment as affecting state 
behavior and _ providing “‘over- 
whelming evidence that it will save 


lives.” Kunin favors passage of a 
national drinking age but opts for a 


20-year-old regional drinking age if 


a national one is unattainable. 


‘There is a grassroots support for 
raising the drinking age in Ver- 
mont,” said Kunin, citing the 
Vermont House of Representatives’ 
double approval of such legislation, 
vetoed by Governor Snelling. 


Hilton Wick, Republican can- 
didate for governor, expressed a 
favorable reaction to the Howard 
Amendment as a necessary step 
towards a uniform drinking age, be 


_ it a national or a regional one. Wick 


supports raising Vermont’s drinking 
age to at least 20 in order to “get 
alcohol out of the high schools” 
and to reduce the risk of teenage 
alcohol-related automobile deaths. 
Maintaining enforcement of strong 
legislation is seen by Wick as a 
means of achieving consistent 
policy towards the drinking age 
issue. . 


All three gubernatorial candi- 
dates agreed that strict DWI en- 


forcement is crucial. Kunin and 
Wick appeal for even stricter 
implementation. Easton, Kunin, 


and Wick also advocate alcohol 
education at the high school and 
even middle school level, to help 
curb incidences of DWI and 
alcohol-related accidents. 


The U.S. Senate has yet to vote 
on the Howard Amendment. 
Approval of the bill is uncertain 
due to a melange of sentiments 
from congressmen. ° 


Telecommunications System 
Confirmed by Trustees 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

At their June meeting, 
the UVM Board of Trustees 
unanimously approved a 
$10.5 million state-of-the- 
art telecommunications sys- 
tem proposed for University 
offices, residence halls, the 
University Health Center, 
the Bailey-Howe Library, 
and the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont. “This 
proposal is a_ significant 
advance in the functional 
and educational capacity of 
this school,’ said UVM 
President Lattie Coor. Coor 
_vowed to hold any increases 
in the system’s projected 
costs ‘“‘to a level of infla- 
tion.”’ 

Presently, the Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont 
(MCHV) is committed to 
help fund the __ private 
branch exchange (PBX) sys- 
tem (sponsored by the 
Rolm New England Corp.) 
as a corporation. The State 
Health Department, how- 
ever, must authorize any 
project over $150,000. The 
resolution by the State 
| Health Department is not 
- expected before July 7, said 
the hospital’s president, 
James Taylor. 


~ 


The PBX system will 
provide University offices 
| and dormitory rooms with 
the capability of voice and 
data communication over 
the same lines. The Univer- 
sity telephone system will 
- interconnect with the com- 
puter system to offer stu- 
dents a “cost-effective solu- 
tion to T’VM’s antiquated 


telephone system and data 
communications problem,” 
said Robert Arns, vice pre- 
sident for academic affairs. 


The new telecommuni- 
cations design addresses the 
“unavoidable issue of the 
computer in education and 
in day-to-day life,’’ said 
Arns. Students will have the 
option of purchasing tele- 
phone service and data 
communications at rates 
below those currently avail- 
able. Starting with the 
1985-1986 academic year, 
room rates for all residents 
will increase up to $20 per 
year to cover the costs of 
the residence hall’s portion 
of the PBX system. 


Also, the University will 
install 350 microcomputers 
for use by students in 
certain concentrations, par- 
ticularly in the School of 
Engineering, Mathematics, 
and Business Administra- 
tion .(EMBA). The PBX 
system will provide access 
to these computer resour- 
ces. 


The computers will 
serve as tools to assist 
students by _ graphically 
illustrating problems, for 


example, in a required cal- 
culus class. The computers 
will only supplement lec- 
tures — they will not teach 
the students. 


The standardization of 
the new computers repre- 
sents a “significant advan- 
tage” in that they will ke 


“cheaper than any student 
could hope for,’’ and one 
student will not benefit by 
owning a more sophistica- 
ted computer, Arns ex- 
plained. The non-involved 
students will not be “‘parti- 
cularly disadvantaged” “by 
not owning a _ micro- 
computer, for they will still 
have access to UVM’s exist- 
ing computer terminals, he 
added. 

A special financial aid 
privilege has yet to be 


- worked out for those stu- 


dents who can not afford to 
purchase their own micro- 
computer, said Gerald 
Francis, dean of EMBA. 
Although computers are uti- 
lized in 7 percent of the 
courses presently offered at 
UVM, faculty are not ade- 
quately educated in the 
technology of computers, a 
network of communication 
does not exist now for 
facilitating widespread com- 
puter use, and access to 
resources by computer use 
is tedious under the present 
system, added Francis. 
These three major reasons 
have prompted the purchase 
of the micro-computer, he 
claimed. 


The costs of the Univer- 
sity portion of the PBX 
system will be drawn from 
existing University budgets. 


The Health Center and 
MCHV will defray their 
portions of the project. 


Currently UVM is served by 
a centrex system, installed 
in 1970 which is now 
considered obsolete. e 


UVM President Lattie F. Coor defends the new PBX | 
telecommunications system that will be installed in univ- 
ersity offices, dormitories, the University Health Center, 
and the Medical Center Hospital of Vermont. The project 
will be ready for use.in the 1985-6 academic year. 


OOP 
In our June 7 issue, we failed to identify Tim 
Cronin as the spokesman for the Burlington 


Electric Department in the story ‘‘Dam Assess- 
ment Irks Winooski.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Last Saturday a group rallied in Burling- 
ton City Hall Park. They came with songs, 
speeches, slogans, and spirit. What distin- 
guished this particular group from others like 
it was their cause: Gay Pride. 

By most accounts, the rally and subse- 
quent parade were a success, despite less than 
whole-hearted support from local and state 
politicians. The Board of Aldermen passed a 
juke-warm resolution in support of civil rights 
for homosexuals. During their debate Mayor 
Sanders left the hall and declined to address 
the rally because ‘‘even the mayor needs a day 
off.” In short, local and state representation 
of homosexuals was not forthcoming. 

A majority of the spectators of Saturday’s 
parade down Church Street seemingly stood 
in awe of the marchers as if they were some 
sort of spectacle. Very little cat-calling and no 

reports of hostility or violence occurred. The 
“straight”? community’s reaction to the 
strutting Lesbian and Gay Pride Day sup- 
porters was either one of acceptance or 
dismay. During the moments that the parade 
passed, spectators mustered what respect they 


They’re Just Average Folks 


could for the cause the marchers represented: 
Gay Pride. After the festivities ended, how- 
ever, familiar intolerance and insensitivity, 
largely on the part of heterosexuals, once 
again reigned. 

Humor concerning homosexuals has 
grown into invective which in tum has 
developed into manipulation of a specific 
community. This malicious tangible impact is 
known as discrimination. It is as bad as racism 
or sexism; in fact, it is a combination of both. 

The homosexual community is indeed a 
cross-section of all types of individuals 
ranging from all types of groups. It is a 
uniquely different society which questions 
the influence of the socialization process; it is 
a society which dares to defy the existing 
norms of tradition and culture; it is a society 
surviving against all odds. 

Regrettably, there are those heterosexuals 
who, for one reason or another, are unable or 
unwilling to recognize the worth of the 
homosexual community. Such persons are 
loosely characterized as homophobic. Dr. Hal 
Leitenberg, a psychologist, explains that 


‘COMMENTARY 


“homophobic” is a term colloquially used 
nowadays for a strong or extreme repulsion or 
aversion towards homosexuals. Sometimes, 
but not always, Dr. Leitenberg explains, 
homophobic tendencies can arise from a 
subconscious sexual identity crisis. Thus it 
seems logical, given that we are all raised ina 
heterosexual environment, that homophobia 
is the perfectly socialized answer to the 
question of homosexuality. Of course it is 
easier to be a homophobe than it is to not be | 
one, but the easy way out is not always the 
best way. 
As one lesbian who openly demonstrate 
her pride said, ‘‘We’re just average folks.” - 
Slowly and surely, through public demon- 
stration, political persuasion, and socialization 
free of discriminatory stereotyping, accept- 
ance of the gay community will become the 
rule and not the exception. The Lesbian and 
Gay Pride Day celebration is a positive step in 
this direction. ¥ 


Howard Amendment Unfair 


By the 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


FACT: Teenagers drink alcohol 
_and can get it easily. 

FACT: There is a high inci- 
dence of DWI in teenage drivers. 

FICTION: Raising the age will 
significantly reduce the incidence 
of DWI among teenage drivers. 
FACT: Raising the drinking age 
nationwide to 21 would create 
inconsistencies in the law. 


_ Teenagers who want alcohol are 
going to be able to get it, no matter 
how high the age is. If the national. 
legislature really wants to cut down 
the incidence of DWI, the focus 
should be on stiffening: the DWI 
laws that exist now and see that 
they are enforced. Raising the age 
in hope that drunk driving will 
become less of a problem is ignor- 
ing the real problem. 

Recently the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved legislation that 
would reduce Federal highway 
funds to any state that did not raise 
its legal drinking age to 21. Called 
The Howard Amendment, it ties 
Federal funding for highways to the 


Andromeda Feathers city 


and on_ the 
campus like the aftermath 


issue of the drinking age, which is 
an example of legislative blackmail. 
If passed, the U.S. Congress will 
have created another inconsistency. 
Presently the age of the majority is 
18 and all the responsibilities of 
adults are given to 18 year olds. If 
the states are forced to raise the 
drinking age to 21, then a special 
class of adults are created. If the 
age of majority is 21 and the age is 
raised to 21, then there would not 
be any inconsistency in the law. 
But then, the age of legal responsi- 
bility and the age of the draft 
should also be raised. If one goes 
up, they all should. 

Tougher drunken driving laws 
would effectively address the prob- 
lem of DWI, but raising the drink- 
ing age will not. The issue of raising 
the age in order to pave the high- 


ways is an interesting one, particu- 


larly in this election year. 

One gubernatorial candidate, 
Hilton Wick, has already changed 
his stance on the drinking age 
question; at first, he opposed 
raising it, but now he favors the 
idea. 

In the college sector, raising the 
drinking age would have conse- 
quences on campus life. Downtown 


might become a ghost town, the 
fraternities might find themselves 
with a lot of interested pledges, and 
perhaps the idea of all campus 
parties would gain some favor. 

The UVM Student Association 
president and vice-president plan to 
wage a lobby effort to oppose the 
move to raise the drinking age. 
Raising the age, they feel, is a direct 
infringement upon adult rights. 
Aliso, they plan to oppose the age 
hike because of its effect on college 
life. When students come to UVM, 
they are either 18 or will be soon. 
When students enter college, they 
are full fledged adults; they can 
vote, be drafted (if male), sign a 
contract, have a criminal record, 
and they can drink here, in Ver- 
mont. It seems appropriate that 
when one enters adulthood, then 


they should have the right to decide 


for themselves whether or not 
they’d like to drink. But if 18 year 
olds are not considered to be 
responsible enough to drink, then 
how can society expect them to be 
responsible enough to know what 
they’re doing when they sign a 
contract, fight for their country, 
vote for their political leaders, or 
even hold a political office. When a 
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UVM teeth, 


squinted my eyes, 
and continued on my way 
in a futile attempt to avoid 


test upon a civilian center 
by the military? Maybe we 


person starts a whole new part of 
their lives at college, they shouldn’t 
be denied the right to drink as 
adults. 

The ‘downtown scene” for 
UVM is really what the “fraternity 
scene” is for other colleges. Raising 
the drinking age will not signifi- 
cantly lower the alcohol consump- 
tion of UVM students, the places 
where the students drink will shift 
from the downtown. bars to the 
frats on the hill. The local bars are 
bound to lose a healthy chunk of 
revenue if they lose their college 
clientele. 

The UVM S.A. plans to lobb 
at the state level against raising the 
drinking age. Through the Commit- 
tee on Legislative Action in the 
S.A. Senate, the student voice will 
be heard by the state government. 
This can be an effective tool as 
students are often heard and 
respected. Looking at the past 
record of the Vermont legislature, 
there will undoubtedly be a bill 
in the next session proposing to 
raise the drinking age. With a good 
lobby effort, the UVM Student 
Association could very well make a 
difference in the outcome of such a 
proposal. e 
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the past that the basement 
of the Billings Student 
Center is the Think Tank of 


To the Editor: 

Does it snow in Burling- 
ton in the summer? Did a 
squadron of Battery Park 
seagulls collide in mid-air 
with a returning gaggle of 
Canadian geese? ” 

Regardless of cause, the 
skies and streets of Burling- 
ton are saturated with incal- 
culable quantities of a mys- 
terious white fluff. At first 
it was possible to ignore this 
curious phenomena by dis- 
missing it as a springtime 
inevitability. This wind- 
| blown mess has now accu- 

mulated throughout the 
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of a pillow fight. The 
ground is tarred ar“ fea- 
thered while the breeze 
blows with this fluffy fibre. 

Just the other day on 
Riverside Avenue I made 
the grave mistake of grin- 
ning. Without as much as an 
inhale, a fluff gained entry 
between my jaws and 


Janded upon my tongue. 


Adhering instantly to the 
moist surface, the _lint- 
flavored particle immediate- 
ly disintegrated, leaving me 
gagging as if literally afflict- 
ed by the dreaded ‘‘cotton 
mouth.” I clenched my 


a similar experience. Sur- 
rounded by hanging clouds 
of loathsome substance, I 
resigned myself to the pur- 
chase of a respirator and 


goggles. 


Although I am now 
personally protected, I feel 
it my personal duty to 
notify others of our airborn 
peril and its danger so that 
they, too, may take precau- 
tion. In the past we have 
fallen prey to nuclear fall- 
out and Agent Orange. 
Could this be another secret 


{ 


are witnessing the beginning 
of the final solution to the 
“New England Problem” by 
OPEC — the Organization 
of Pollution Exporting 
Companies based in Gary, 
Indiana. Perhaps the USSR 
is developing a successor to 
“Yellow Rain” which sub- 
stantiates the Pentagon’s 
claim to a “fluff gap!” 
Could the Audobon Society 
be seeking their ultimate 
vengeance by feather-dust- 
ing urban civilization? This 
perplexing phenomena 
requires serious contempla- 
tion, I think. I have heard in 
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the UVM campus, if not the 
Burlington community. I 
hope that you will investi- 
gate this noxious occur- 
rence and let the public 
know what is foofing their 
eyeballs and nostrils. 

Albert Reynolds 

Burlington — 


Letters to the editor may be 
addressed to The Cynic, 
Lower Billings Center, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont 05405. 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
“Oh baby, let me drive 
your automobile,”’ implored 
Paul Butterfield Saturday 
evening at the Flynn. 
Nobody threw their keys on 
stage nor did the blues- 
harpist warm many engines. 
A musician of historical 
import, Butterfield offered 
luke-warm insight into the 

music of his heated career. 


Playing with the Bur- 
lington-based Kilimanjaro , 
Butterfield sang and harped 
his way through classics 
such as ‘‘Mannish Boy” and 
“Too Many Drivers’’ with 
moments of inspired play- 
ing. All too often, however, 
the harpist failed to engen- 
der the soul-felt quality so 
important to the blues. 
Butterfield stomped his 
foot and bent his notes but 
somehow he lacked the 
emotional energy that once 


allowed his band, The But- 


terfield Blues Band, to 
excite countless young 


enthusiasts at festivals such 


as Newport and Monterey 
during the sixties. 

It has been nearly 20 
years since The Butterfield 
Blues Band backed Bob 
Dylan at the Newport Folk 
Festival and subsequently 
moved forward towards 
popular acclaim. With 
albums such as The Paul 


traditional blues, 


Butterfield Blues Band and | 


East-West, the band 
shocked folk purists by 
electrifying the once acous- 
tic tunes of Elmore James 
while composing original 
works in the blues tradition 
of Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy 
Waters. Joined by seminal 
guitarists Mike Bloomfield 
and Elvin Bishop, Butter- 
field magnified Chicago 
blues into the realm of rock 
n’ roll, 

‘“‘My music has always 
stayed the same. It has that 
blues background,”’ said 
Butterfield when asked how 
his music has changed over 
the years. Clearly, the 
harpist has remained faith- 
ful to the root elements of 
but his 
expression has_ changed. 
From the sparer guitar and 
percussion combinations of 
his earlier albums, Butter- 
field slowly added more 
layers to his Chicago blues 
sound. The 1968 album The 
Resurrection of  Pigboy 
Crabshaw featured tenor 
saxophonist David San- 
borne as well as other horn 
players in a move towards 
more textured music. By 
1969 both Elvin Bishop and 
Mike Bloomfield had left a 


Butterfield Blues’ Band 
destined to fizzle away. 
After, Butterfield formed a 
rock ’n roll unit called 
Better Days and with the 


South 


pectations. 


new band came an even 
more layered music. Butter- 
field’s 1981 album North 
added _ synthesizers, 
background vocals, and a 
full horn section to his 
blues harmonica and whin- 
ing lyrics. 


Saturday evening’s con- 
cert with Kilimanjaro 
marks a full circle for the 
harpist. Accompanied by 
two guitars, percussion, and 


BLUES HARPIST PAUL BUTTERFIELD: Saturday evening’s performance fell 


keyboard, Butterfield 
returned to a sparer expres- 
sion of the blues similar to 
the sound of his original 
band. Whereas the layered 
music from North South 
tended to cover instead of 
complement the performer, 
Butterfield’s move back to 
the core expression of his 
music shows promise. 
Kilimanjaro, also 
called The Unknown Blues 
Band when playing with 


LENN RUSSELL 
short of ex: 


vocalist Big Joe Burrell — 
gave a spirited performance 
with the blues’ veteran. 


When asked how the: band 
happened to play with 
Butterfield, keyboardist 
Chas Eller explained, ‘“‘It 
was a booking agent move.”’ 


Kilimanjaro joined But- 
terfield on a tour last 
February and both look 
forward to collaborating on 
the blues in the future. 


Performance Art Safari 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

You go into an art gailery and 
notice a painting of a machine gun. 
While you look carefully at it, the 
canvas suddenly explodes and a 
man wearing a silver mask falls out 
of the wall with a paint filled gun, 
which he presses against that nice 
white shirt your parents gave you 
for Christmas. Now, you are a 
victim of performance art. But is it 
art? It was art when it was simply a 
painting — doesn’t it remain art 
when it takes on a physical, mobile, 
unshakeable presence? 


Performance art is a synthesis 
of mediums — paint, sound, words, 
dance, theater, sculpture; film, and 
more that are rethought, mixed, 
transformed and brought to an 
audience. The above example may 
be extreme or violent but perfor- 
mance art can contain any or many 
messages. 


Sam Hsieh and Linda Montano 
have tied themselves together for a 
year by an eight foot long rope — 
that is called ‘‘performance art.’’ 
The Ant Farm, a California group, 
crashed a reworked 1959 Cadillac 
through a wall of television sets — 
that is called ‘‘performance art.’’ 
Laurie Anderson unleashed her 
cynical humorous world view in 
music and pictures on a Flynn 
theater audience this spring — she is 
called a “performance artist.”’ 


In May, Claire Fergusson came 


to the Fleming Museum with a few 
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LAURIE ANDERSON AND OTHER ARTISTS: Performance art com- 


bines old and new mediums. 


ideas about Easter, gathered a 
group together in a workshop, and 
within four days they presented a 
religious pageant that included her 
crucifixion, a candle lighting cere- 


mony, and the audience unraveling 


her from funeral wrappings to 
resurrection. This was called an “art 
event.” Every artist has their 


own interpretation of what “per- 


formance art” is, should or could 
be, and that is what gives it a 
vitality beyond more static art 
forms. 

On a rooftop high above the 
streets of downtown Burlington, 
Safari 500 plots its next excursion 
into performance art — a show at 
Hunt’s, June 26th. The materials to 
be used in the event are pieced 
together, including: six individual 
cocoons, a net that can hold a 
Safari member, three human shaped 
targets, two guitarists, six rolls of 
cash register tape, and 240 gifts 
for the audience. The logistics of 
the piece are still rather hazy, and 
some of the subtler metaphorical 
points need more defining, but a 
concept is born. Until the event 
actually takes place, however, not 
even the members of Safari 500 
know just what will happen and 


neither will the - audience. The 
element of risk is what makes Safari 
500 compelling for both the 


audience and the artists. ; 

One of the mottos of Safari 500 
is “Don’t let them expect any- 
thing.”” The performances have 
ranged from furtous cacophonies of 
sound and image — an electric 
mixer rattling over metal tubing as 
a roll of freshly painted paper is 
pulled over the audiences’ heads — 
to political parodies of ‘‘The Price 
Is Right,” with random audience 
members being called down by 
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, (Rural Reggae: sonia! 
Trials. and Tribulations 


By DAVE FAY 

Sometiines I wonder 
why whenever I attend a 
Reggae concert in Burling- 
ton, I leave feeling victi- 
mized. Is_ it because the’ 
acts have a habit of starting 
one to two hours late? 
Maybe. Is it because once 
the music starts it tends to 
only last an hour or so? 
Possibly. - 


Burlington 


~ 1982's 


But whatever the rea- 
son, such antics are begin- 
ning to sour my favorite 


type of music. 


Hunt’s Yellowman show 
was an exception with 
regard to the first criticism. 
Lambs Bread, the opening 
band, started promptly at 
nine o’clock, putting toge- 
ther a good tight set of 
catchy material. Instead of 
the usual Jah Roy chanting 
to the drums and bass, 
Lambs Bread had imported 
a Jamaican rapper new to 
the Burlington scene named 
Cornbread. The rapper 
needed but a minute to 


~completely establish himself 


with the local crowd, look- 


ing completely at home on 


stage by the end of Lambs 
Bread’s set. Then it was 
time for Yellowman. 


To say that if you 
blinked during Yellowman’s 
performance you’ might 
have missed half his show 
would be a slight exaggera- 
tion. But with a brief 45 
minutes set for the king 
D.J., it was a disappointing 


YELLOWMAN: ‘The transformation from on and off stage presence was astounding.” 


and frustrating experience. 
In one sense, the abbrevia- 
ted performance did not 
come as a complete sur- 
prise. The heat at Hunt’s 
was nearly unbearable. It 
was quite obvious that 
Yellowman and his band 
Sagittarius were in con- 
siderable discomfort, while 
wiping off their sweat 
drenched faces. 

About a half hour after 
Lambs Bread’s departure, 
Sagittarius came out in final 
preparation for Yellow- 
man’s appearance, doing 
several of their own num- 
bers. 

Sagittarius was superb. 
From the three man horn 


section to the bass player, 
the band was as musical 
together as any band can 
be. After performing three 
songs, the crowd cheered as 
the man they had- been 
waiting to see burst on 
stage, flowing into his hit 
release “Strong Me Strong.”’ 

Yellowman’s entrance 
held special interest for me 
after having met the Reggae 
artist before the show at 
WRUV fora live interview 
and rap session. At the time 


he impressed me as being 
mellow — as he was yellow 
— acting quite subdued 
during most of the ques- 
tioning. The transformation 
from his on and off siege 
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SUBURBIA: “The first non-documentary film to pony 
punk rock from an insider’s standpoint.”’ 


By DAN WILLIAMS 


Suburbia. Written and 
directed by Penelope 
Spheeris. Starring Chris 


Pederson and Jennifer Clay. 
Music by DI, The Vandals, 
TSOL. A New World Pic- 
tures Release. 

Td: -=like: 2 to. > f—k 
your brains out,” exclaims a 
skin-headed punk early on 
in Penelope Spheeris’ 
Suburbia. ‘‘But it does- 
n’t look like you have any 
left.”” Such sentiments are 
typical of the independent 
director’s follow-up to 
critically-acclaimed 
‘The Decline of Western 
Civilization documentary. 
Delving into the visceral, 
sometimes squalid world of 
hardcore punk, Suburbia is 
an engaging yet disquieting 


film that makes the likes of 
Rebel Without a Cause look - 
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low-budget Decline. 


upbeat by comparison. 

Suburbia goes a_ step 
beyond the _ slam-dancing 
masses and two-chord won- 
ders that highlighted the 
Shot 
entirely on location, and 
utilizing a largely  non- 
professional cast, the film 
explores the seamier side of 
L.A. punk culture — a 
world of rat-infested crash 
pads, drugs, and urban 
tension. 


The story concerns a 
group of disillusioned teen- 
agers who dub themselves 
“The Rejected.” Alienated 
from their respective fami- 
lies, and unwilling or unable 
to work, they congregate in 
an abandoned tract house 
with only each other for 
support. 


Trouble Such 


ensues. 
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antics as running “‘raids” on 
neighborhood iceboxes and 
spray-painting their epony- 
mous logo soon incurs the 
wrath of the Pabst-swilling 
locals. A number of violent, 
“Punk vs. Redneck’ alter- 
cations follow, culminating 
in a vintage vigilante-justice 
showdown. 

Suburbia is the first 
non-documentary film to 
portray punk rock from an 
insider’s standpoint. From 
the omnipresent Salvation 
Army gear to the inclusion 
of bands like TSOL and DI, 
Spheeris has captured the 
look and feel of the move- 
ment perfectly. Presenting 
this alien world in all of its 
splendid squalor, she has 
made the first honest film 
about an  often-maligned 
subculture. However, such 
idealism alone does not 
make for an entirely coher- 
ent narrative. 

Spheeris attributes ““The 
Rejected’s”’ wholesale 
alienation to unhappy home 
lives. A lead character joins 
the group to escape his 
mother’s alcoholism. 
Another because of his 
father’s homosexuality. A 
third to avoid repeated 
parental beatings. Such 
“explanations” seem too 
pat and contrived. While 
they may well be points 
worth pondering, Spheeris 


seems oblivious to the fact 


presence was astounding as 
Yellowman in an explosion 
of animation came to life 
before an excited audience, 
playing to the receptive 


crowd with jokes and ges- 


tures. 


Although the show was 
brief, Yellowman did man- 
age to cover quite a bit of 
territory by playing most of 
his best known tunes, in- 
cluding “Ooh We,” 
“Yellowman Getting 
Married,” and “Zunygu- 


zungusuzungguzeng.”’ Yel- 
lowman and Sagittarius also 
displayed their musical ver- 
satility by breaking off 


see YELLOW, PAGE 12 


that sheer style attracts 
more hardcore neophytes 
than any other factor. Had 
she devoted more focus to 
exploring this underlying 
appeal, Suburbia would 
carry a far more credible 
storyline. 

Adult characterizations 
are similarly suspect. Aside 
from a sympathetic police- 
man, all characters over the 


_age of 25 emerge as drug 


dealers, alcoholics, or Mag- 
num-waving yahoos. Con- 
sequently, Suburbia’s 
heroes divide too neatly 
into. hips and_ non-hip 
camps, resulting in an “‘us”’ 
vs. “‘them” mentality that 
further diminishes the film’s 
impact. 

Unlike a film such as, 
say, Valley Girl, Suburbia 
avoids trivializing its sub- 
ject. Sensitive performances 
from first-time actors Chris 
Pederson and Jennifer Clay 
effectively capture a sense 
of community, while Timo- 
thy’s Suhrstedt’s grainy 
cinematography eerily 
evokes the ambience of the 
hardcore club. Still, the 
film’s unrelenting dogma- 


tism becomes wearing at. 


times. Suburbia _ sorely 
needs a middle ground; the 
detachment that made The 
Decline of Western Civiliza- 
tion memorable, to make its 
unilateral rejection of all- 
things-suburban credible. « 
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At the Top of the Pops 


Beyond and back to 
Pornography is the route 
the new Cure creation The 
Top (Sire) has taken. Quite 
a surprise to all of us who 
thought the Cure had sold 
out with their dance mixes 
of ‘‘Let’s Go to Bed,” ‘‘The 
Walk,” and the release of a 
record of almost all 
re-releases, Japanese Whis- 
pers. The original combina- 
tion of Robert Smith and 
Laurence Tolhurst have 
been joined by Andy 
Anderson on drums and 
Porl Thompson on sax, to 
produce a brilliant cross 
between the “depressing 
minimalism” of Porno- 
graphy and some of their 
more upbeat, earlier mater- 
ial. The LP has all the depth 
typical of the Cure with 
some interesting new 
rhythm patterns. ‘This 
record is for everyone who 
had lost faith in the com- 
bination of success with 
rock n’ roll. 


Unfortunately, every- 
thing new is not as exciting. 
Siouxsie and the Banshees 
have produced a new one, 
Hyaena (Geffen), and by 
produced, I mean over- 
produced. The symphonic 
introduction to the first 
track on the _ record 
“Dazzle,” also appearing 
in remixed form as the 
Banshee’s new 12’’, is just 
not Siouxsie’s style. The LP 
features the last two British 
singles, ‘“‘Dear Prudence” 
and “Swimming Horses’’ 
and a track called “The 
Hunger,’’ vaguely reminis- 
cent of the Siouxsie we all 
know and love. All in all, 
the record is an attempt at 
being psychedelic, while 
Siouxsie is trying to become 
a singer, and it just doesn’t 
quite make it. A disappoint- 
ment that features none 
other than Robert Smith 
(you can figure out who he 
is yourself) as a new Ban- 
shee. 


continued from page 10 
from Reggae periodically to 
go into rock and swing type 
styles of play. Although 
technically impressive, such 
digressions tend to be more 
disruptive than anything to 
what should be a strictly 
rootsy atmosphere. 


The big surprise of the 
evening was the announce- 
ment that §Yellowman 
would be back the follow- 
ing night for a_ repeat 
engagement, for five dollars 
a ticket (the first night was 
nine dollars). Nine dollars 
seems a lot to me for what 


amounted to 45 minutes of 
Yellowman’s music. The 
most amazing thing about 
the whole deal, though, was 
that the crowd seemed to 
accept what had happened 
without complaint or irrita- 
tion. I guess they’ve been 
conditioned to settle for 
such arrangements for a 
while now. * 


ON FYRE: An exceptional LP by the Lyres. — 


Something you should 
run out and buy is the 
Lyres’ new LP, On Fyre 
(Ace of Hearts). The LP 
features two Kinks covers, 
“Tired of Waiting,’’ and 
“Love Me Till The Sun 
Shines,’’ as well as some 
more obscure, numbers. ‘‘I 
Confess,” which originated’ 
with the New Colony Six, 
‘‘Soapy”’ by Mickey and the 
cleancuts, and “The Way I 
Feel About You” from the 
original Beatles’ drummer 
Pete Best are included. The 
other six cuts bring out the 
tremendously energetic 
post-punk psychedelic 
sound that might someday 
make the Lyres a milestone 
in American Rock and Roll. 

In addition, a new and 


noteworthy release has 
appeared from the Flesh- 
tones. American Beat (IRS) 
is a fun theme song to 
the new IRS movie Bache- 
lor Party, which also fea- 
tures Oingo Boingo, Jools 
Holland; Adrian Zmed, The 
Alarm, REM, Darlene Love, 
Angel and the Reruns and 
Yip Yip Coyote. For every- 


continued from page 11 
serial number (‘“Number 
414-56-8978, Come ON 
DOWN!’’). These _ contes- 
tants were asked what the 
average wage workers were 
paid for picking coffee, 
grapefruit, and bananas, and 
won such fabulous prizes as 
a condemned tenement 
building in St. Louis. 

Safari 500 has _per- 
formed at places as diverse 
as the German Club and 
Colchester High School, for 
crowds ranging in size from 
30 to 3800. Each _ perfor- 
mance has been videotaped 
for documentation. The 
average strength of the 
group is seven, but the 
personnel varies between 
performances, and Safari 
500 is open to anyone 


interested. 
Performance art is often 
obscure, obtuse and 


abstract, (even to the artists 
themselves), but the energy 
and the spontaneous com- 
bustion of the mixed artis- 


tic elements that go into it 


one who remembers Patti 
Smith, there is a new release 
by the Lenny Kaye Connec- 
tion. I’ve Got-a Right 
(Giorno Poetry Systems) 
features none other than 
Jim. Carroll as part of the 


Anvil Chorus. Nick Cave 
and the Bad Seeds have 
released a big underground 
hit in England From Here 
to Eternity (Mute) which 
produces a unique new 
sound which captures in the 
imagination the idea of 
Patti Smith writing for 
Public Image. 


One last note for those 
of you (if any) who won- 
dered what happened to 
The Damned, well they 
have reappeared without 
Captain Sensible as a new 
band, Naz Nomad and the 
Nightmares. The 
mares have released a new 
LP, as the soundtrack to a 
movie which may not exist, 


Give Daddy the _ Knife 
Cindy (Big Beat). 
b/w you on the b side 


—Josh Brickman 


make it a volatile and vital 
art form. While perfor- 
mance art means different 
things to every artist, one 
common goal of it is to 
make people see art in a 
new, more immediate, more 
intense way. e 


After a fire | 
ora flood... 
after any disaster... 
it takes money to 
-help people 
rebuild theirlives. | 
A lot of money. | 
Give to the 
Red Cross. 
We'll help. Will you? 


7s 


American Red Cross 


A Public Service of This Publication Ad| 
———————————— 


Night- . 
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Jazz Gentry 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET: John Lewis, Connie 
Kay, Percy Heath, and Milt Jackson. 


By DAVID JAMIESON 
There are only a few classic jazz musicians left, and 
_ five of them will be in Burlington for the Discover Jazz 
Festival. : 

Mr. Kelly’s, a Chicago night club, took great plea- 
sure in introducing the Divine Sarah Vaughan back in 


August of 1957. Sarah walked onto stage and began 


singing “Thanks for the Memories,” shocking and 
delighting the crowd when she couldn’t pronounce the 
word Parthenon. After three tries she got it right and in 
the process covered five octaves. Since that early club 
date, Sarah, along with other contemporary Ella Fitz- 
gerald, has set the standard for jazz female vocalist and 
she is sure to show Burlington that she has improved, if 


possible, when she appears at the Flynn Theatre on 
Friday night. 


SARAH ‘SSASSY’?’ VAUGHAN 


The other four musicians make up the Modern Jazz 
Quartet with John Lewis on piano, Connie Kay on 
drums, Percy Heath on bass, ‘and Milt Jackson on 
vibraharp. The group began in 1948 playing rhythm 
section for the original Dizzy Gillespie Big Band. In 
1952, they decided that be-bop needed to be updated 
and formed the M.J.Q. The formula was largely the 
same, a common theme holding the music together 
separated by solos with Milt Jackson doing on vibes 
what Charlie “Bird” Parker was at that time doing on 
saxophone. John Lewis led the quartet and _ his 
“Django,”’ a tune that honors guitarist Django Rein- 
hardt, has since become a jazz classic. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet were among the first 
musicians to make their music the most important part 
of the concert. The musicians do not sing or dance nor 
does the audience. Instead, the quartet wears tuxedoes 
because who they are is not important. They perform as 
a tight group and the only deviation comes in the solos. 
They are musicians who have to be respected, not only 
for being good but for being — along with “Bird” and 
Davis — one of the greatest modern jazz and concert 
performers alive. After spending 22 years together, the 
quartet broke up in August of 1974 and released a 
recording of The Last Concert, easily among the top 
20 jazz albums ever released. 

In 1981, the quartet pleased jazz lovers by playing 
together in Japan. With American audiences waiting 
-anxiously for a concert in this country, the quartet 
played Lincoln Center in New York. 

Since that time the quartet has been playing off 
and on, a few dates a year together. Something as big as 
this does not often come to Burlington so catch them 
while they are here on Sunday, June 24 at the Flynn 
Theatre. The Discover Jazz Festival should prove to bea 
memorable weekend. . ° 
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ZIGGY’S 
HEAD SHOP > 


GOING OUT OE BUISNESS 


SALE 


Due to new Vermont laws, all pipes, water 


pipes, bongs, pavers, screens, carburators, 


and clips up to 70 VF OFF 


101 Church St. 863-2444 
Shop will close June 30, 1984. 


UVM Niolunicers In Action 


TREASURER WANTED: 


Volunteers In Action is now accep- 
ting applications for the office of 
Treasurer. Academic credit is 
available. Come by the Center for 
Service Learning for an application. 
For more information call 656-2062. 


Burlington 


SS eee 


BROWN’S (a > 


Peugeot's Orient 

Express — A light- 

weight bicycle that 

climbs the moun- 

tain trail almost 

as easily as it coasts 
down a city street. ) 


From less than $300 


By PAT MAUNSELL 

The all familiar road sign 
indicating home to the members of 
the 4077th M.A.S.H. has a counter- 
part in Burlington, Vermont. Like 
the sign post of the mobile army 
hospital, Burlington’s Church Street 
Marketplace denotes the Queen 
City’s relationship to other cities in 
the world. 


The association Burlington has 
with the communities of the world 
is unique because Burlington is the 
only city resting directly on the 
“Earth Line.”’ | 


The Earth Line runs 73 degrees 
13 feet West Longitude and 106 
degrees 47 feet East Longitude. It is 


_Yepresented by a strip of blue stone 


which runs down the center two 
blocks of the Church Street Market- 
place. With’ a stone marker of 
Burlington resting on this line, 
cities such as New York, Hanoi and 
Port Au Prince are inscribed to the 
Earth Line’s right and left with 
regard to their placement in the 
‘world. 


‘A scale where three feet of 
Church Street equals 50 miles of 


_ the earth’s surface was designed to 


place the cities in accurate distance 
from Burlington and the Earth 
Line. The stone markers legible 
while facing Main Street to the 


South, signify cities in the Western 
- Hemisphere. 


Those stones facing Pearl 
‘Street to the North represent 


favorite sport on Lake Champlain. 


FEATURES 


cities found in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. 


The incorporation of this uni- 
que geographic landmark was not 
simply a matter of implanting 
labeled stones into the brick of the 
Church Street Marketplace. 


R. Paul Wickes, chairman of 
the Marketplace Commission, 
decided in 1981 to remove the 
marker denoting Ho Chi Minh City. 
This action wks taken to alleviate 
any ensuing debate over the Com- 
‘munist acquisition. 


In opposition, Louis Colasanti, 
editor of the Vietnam Veterans’ 
newsletter, accused the Commission 
of helping to wipe the memories of 
Vietnam from the minds of the 
public. 


The Burlington. Free Press 
quoted Thomas Bailey, local attor- 
ney and Vietnam Veteran, as having 
deplored the Cpmmission for 
attempting to “sweep under the 
rug”’ the reality of the war. 


The -Commission reevaluated 
their decision of the Ho Chi Minh 
marker and approved its resetting in 
January 1982. 


The stones have attracted many 
pensive glances, but few people are 
actually aware of the geographical 
and historical significance of 
Church Street and the ‘Earth 
Line.” e 


_ Living on the Earth Line 


resting on the earthline. 


Windsurfing Beats the Heat 


By BART JOHNSTON 


BETWEEN THE STONES: Burlington is the only city in the world 


"MEG RASMUSSEN 


WAITING FOR WIND: Sailboard surfing is quickly becoming a 


Imagine spending hour after 
hour, in the blistering sun, trying to 
lift a large triangular piece of vinyl 
out of the water in the hope of 
catching a breeze. Well, this seems 
to be the latest fad to have taken 
over the Burlington area. 

Some may wonder how such an 
activity could become so popular. 
For beginners, if they ever figure 
out how to get the contraption out 
of the water, the oncoming wind 
simply proceeds to topple them 
right back in. Yet many people are 
paying as much as 50 dollars to 
repeat this process for six hours. 


To clear things up, the subject 
is windsurfing. Why is it so popu- 
lar? For some it might be a revival 
of the transcendental tradition. The 
surfer becomes one with nature, 
combining the force of the wind 
atop the buoyant water to find 
some euphoric truth. At least 
Emerson or Thoreau might have 
viewed it in such a light. A regular 
at North Beach has a different way 
to describe his fondness for the 
sport. Matthew Jennison, when 
asked why he likes trying out 
windsurfing, replied, “I don’t 
know, but it just looks cool.” 


Generally, the reason windsurf- 
ing has taken off in the area is that 
it is a fun, and relatively inexpen- 
sive way to enjoy Lake Champlain. 
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Sailboards cost approximately be- 
tween $600-1200, and are easily 
portable. In comparison. to a 
sailboat or a motor boat, a sail- 
board can be used virtually any- 
where, at any time, without the 
hassles and costs of fuel and dock- 
ing. 


The hot spots for windsurfing 
are North Beach, Red Rocks Beach _ 
in Burlington, and Sandbar State 
Park in Milton. Over the weekend 
of June 16 and 17, Sandbar State 
Park hosted the first of the sum- 
mer’s windsurfing events. It was a 
warm-up regatta which consisted of 
six triangle races. 


> 


There are a few options for 
those who want to get into the 
sport without actually investing in a 
board. At Sandbar State Park, 
lessons are offered daily. There is 
an hour long introductory ‘“‘feeler’”’ 
course for $20, or a three-hour 
course for $30. The one that. is 
suggested for beginners is the 
six-hour course for $50, which 
includes the history of sailboarding, 
and safety, and it guarantees a 
mastery of all the basic techniques 
of the sport. If you want to try it 
alone, North Beach has rental 
boards for $10 an hour. 


So go out and give it a try, and 
maybe you can be the one jumping 
the waves in the Sunkist commer- 
cial. 


b 


; vie 


UVM‘S GENERAL COUNSEL: Lee Liggett works exclusively as UVM?’ 


representative. 


Defense 


By NANCY LECLAIR 

Unlike most attorneys, 
Lee Liggett has only one 
client. As attorney for the 
University of Vermont, Lig- 
gett represents the president 
and the Board of Trustees 


-as an entity rather than 


many different clients. 
Liggett has represented 
UVM for four years and 
enjoys his work with the 


_ University. 


Liggett is UVM’s Gener- 
al Counsel, a position he 
likens to a general practi- 
-tioner. Both deal with a 
variety of areas, but rely 
on assistance from special- 
ists for certain cases. With 
the help of his staff consist- 
ing of Nancy Feiner, admin- 
istrative assistant, and Janet 
Franz, legal assistant, Lig- 
gett analyzes problems con- 
cerning UVM to see what 
the legal issues of the 


-problem are. Based on the 
time commitment of the. 


issue as well as his amount 
of expertise on the subject, 
he will handle the issue. For 
example, tax issues and 
litigation are handled with 
assistance from local law 
firms. Liggett acts as 
“manager” of the project 
by overseeing the work of 
other attorneys involved. 
Unique to Liggett’s 
position at UVM is the 
concept of in-house coun- 
_ Pri i ival in 


MAKE IT WORK. 
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1980, UVM sought legal 


‘counsel from several attor- 


neys in a Burlington law 
firm. Liggett is the first 
attorney to work exclu- 
sively for the University 
on a full-time basis. Liggett 
finds working in the Presi- 
dent’s wing in Waterman 
Building as very helpful in 
“setting to know UVM and 
the flow of the school.”’ 
This location, according to 
Liggett, in turn affords an 
insight that only an _ in- 
house counsel could 
acquire. 

Liggett is an _ active 
member of the National 
Association of: College and 
University Attorneys 
(NACUA), an organization 
of general counsels who 
exchange information con- 
cerning higher education 
and the law. Liggett indica- 
ted that more than 50 
percent of the NACUA 
members are in-house coun- 
sels, and this number con- 
tinues to grow. Broadly 
speaking, student and facul- 
ty rights, liability of the 
institution and affirmative 
action cases are a few of the 
more common issues occur- 
ring on college campuses. 


However, “the pendulum 
swings” and specific issues 
develop in light of national 
trends. Presently, the re- 
quirement of draft registra- 


tion for financial aid eligi-- 


DEFECTS FOUNDATION 


MEG RASSMUSSEN 


s legal 


Lee Liggett for the 


bility is a hotly debated 
issue throughout the coun- 


try. 


Liggett is a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln and the University 
of Nebraska Law School. 
Before accepting the posi- 
tion at UVM, Liggett was | 
the general counsel at Vir- | 
ginia Poly Tech. When 
asked the difference be- 
tween UVM and Virginia 
from his perspective, Lig- 


_gett described UVM as “a 


much more intricate institu- 
tion.” Unlike UVM, Vir- 
ginia does not have a 
medical school, which raises 
a set of entirely different 
legal issues. Also, the style 
of the president as well as 
the role of the attorney ; 
differed at Virginia. 


Liggett and his wife 
Annette are natives of 
Nebraska and have acclima- 
ted themselves to the plea- 
sures of New England. They 
enjoy skiing, hiking, run- 
ning and attending a Red 
Sox game whenever pos- 
sible. e 


the 


article is 
second in a series of pro- 
files. Suggestions and sub-| 


missions for this column ad 
welcome. 


This 


HELP SAVE BABIES. 


Treat yourself to a visit 
to the best Old Bookstore 
on the West Coast of New England 


Open Monday thru Saturday 9:30 to 5:30. 


The New Vermont | 
Kite Shop Now Has 
Dual String Kites 


Kite Accessories 
and 
Wind Socks 


VUARNETS AT | ~- 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Our Services 
include: 


econtact lenses 
e eyeglasses 

e SUI lasses 

e polist rT 24 

- contact lens 

e supplies 


Our Prices Are Set With 
Students In Mind. 


230 College St 


658-3330 


Associates in 
Chiropractic & Kinesiology 
/\ 


TREATMENT 
OF: 


LOW BACK 
PAIN 
WHIPLASH 
HEADACHES 


AND 
OTHER SPINAL 
RELATED 
CONDITIONS 


Dr.C. McLean Dr. C.A. Paolantonio 
507 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 
(Near Sears and Interstate) 


864-5150 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Kell 
Mahoney's 


Winooski, Vermont 


DAILY HAPPY HOURS 


$1.50 


Wednesday 


Proprietors: — 


Timothy Mahoney -_ 
Robert Mahoney 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


GAYNES 


BEVERAGE CENTER 


PITCHERS 


GLENN RUSSLLL 


Come Back to the 
Five and Dime 


Woolworth’s, 37 Church Street, 863-2592 

You don’t need to know a foreign language to 
decipher the menu at Woolworth’s. You might, how- 
ever, need an hour to peruse their extensive bill of fare. 
Because there are so many choices, 100 plus specials, 
you order by the accompanying number. Aside from 
gluttony, reading the menu may be the most enjoyable 
part of eating out. Unlike a fine French restaurant menu 
that usually sports tasteful graphic designs and muted 
rose and green hues, the Woolworth’s menu is bright 
and full of color photos that make your mouth water. 

My companion and I arrived at Woolworth’s at the 
height of the lunch hour rush. Fortunately, some friends 
had arrived earlier and saved us a booth, otherwise we 
might have had to wait. 

The average price of a luncheon entree is roughly 
$2.55. The cheapest eat is a jumbo hot dog ($1.60) and 
the most expensive is a chef’s ‘‘mealsize”’ salad ($4.15). 
Among the other items offered, the “mouth watering 
melts” are suited for the hungry cheese lover, croissants 
filled with ham, turkey, or tuna, and “‘dinner-time-any- 
time’’ plates. I never liked my mother’s meatloaf, but at 
$2.55 I was almost tempted to try Woolworth’s. The 
entrees include whipped potatoes, a vegetable, a roll and 
butter. If you care for liver and onions, it is offered for 
a reasonable $2.85. 

If you like hamburgers, be prepared to make a 
difficult decision because there are over six ways to 
order, them including the Big W Combo Burger ($2.95) 
that includes two burgers on a triple decker bun with 
cheese, onions, and Russian dressing. Unlike its fast- 
food counterpart, it is served on a china plate, not ina 
box, with French fries, cole slaw, a pickle, a smile. 

As my companion and I waited for our orders, our 
friends received theirs. The food was served promptly.” 
No orange lights are needed to keep it warm and limp. 

My companion, opting for a lighter lunch, ordered 
tomato soup (60 cents) and a spinach salad ($1.15) 
while I chose the chicken breast strips sandwich which 
also included a mountain of golden fries and a pickle. 
After ordering, we set our stop watches and hoped that 
conversation would make the time pass quickly. Nine 
and a half minutes later the soup arrived and five 
minutes later, the salad and sandwich followed. The 
soup was “zesty” but the mushrooms in the spinach 
salad were of ‘questionable age.’’ I also enjoyed the 
tender chicken strips which were served with plenty of 
mayonnaise and Russian dressing on the side. 

Feeling quite satisfied with our meals already, I 
suggested one of Woolworth’s delectable desserts: We 
decided on vanilla ice cream smothered in rich, choco- 
late fudge and whipped cream topping, called a devil’s 
food sundae ($1.60) that was comparable to the ice 
cream parlor variety. 

Chivalry is not dead at Woolworth’s. Even though I 
was supposed to treat my companion to lunch, the 
waitress handed both bills to him, assuming that he 
would pay. Including coffee, our bill amounted to $8.70 


/ — not expensive for an enjoyable lunch in Burlington, 


but then again, it was not extremely cheap either. By 
the way, I ended up paying the bill anyway. 8 


—Kyra Saulnier 
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By JOE WEAVER 
“It’s summertime and 
‘the living is easy,”’ so that’s 
what George Gershwin told 
me. But after hearing the 
news today (oh boy) I just 
don’t know. 


As I sit here writing on 
this Wednesday, the 20th of 
June, I’ve come to find out 
there’s only one short day 
before the summer solstice 
befalls me. At 1:02 a.m. on 
June 21st I'll have officially 
entered the summer season. 
Whew boy, summertime. 
Summertime blues. 


I suppose there’s some- 
thing about knowing you’re 
living at a highpoint, a 
pinnacle of sorts. June 21st 
marks the longest day of 
the year, a time when the 
sun shines at its northern- 
most point in the sky. It’s a 
time when many are sipping 
cool white wine on sidewalk 
cafes, sampling the flavors 
from outdoor barbeques, or 
even frequenting a possible 
swimming hole or two. But 
remember, the day lengths 
will never be as long and 
there’s only a southernly 
direction for the sun to 
move. It’s come and gone. 
It’s all over now Baby Blue. 


Well not really. I’ve 
changed face after talking 
with Stuart Hall, the 


meteorologist at WCAX-TV. 
He assured me of good days 


Q 92 


Summer of 
My Solstice 


RAYS ON THE HORIZON: June 21st marks the longest 
day of the year, the summer solstice. From now until 
December 22, the daylight hours will slowly decrease. . 


to come and corrected me 
when I spoke of the sum- 
mer solstice as just the 
beginning of the sun’s sea- 
sonal waning. He told me 
it was more of a symbolic 
transition of seasons since 
the change in daylength is 
very minimal for a few 
weeks before and after 
the 2ist, and only a few 
minutes a day thereafter. 


“We’ve already had _ the 
season’s first heatwave and 
the real warm days won’t 
be with us for some time.” 


He went on to explain that 
‘“‘there’s a persistence of the 
sun’s heat that the earth 
receives that will account 
for the real dog days of 
summer occurring in 
August.” 


So while we may have 
already had our _ year’s 
longest day, we have yet to 
experience our warmest. 
There’ll be time enough for 
cold draughts in the base- 
ball bleachers, and_ still 
plenty of days left to place 
toothpicks between your 
toes for those interested in 
good tan maintenance. 
Time enough to relax and 
just let summertime take 
you by the hand. There’s 
plenty to be had by all and 
no rush in getting what’s 
yours. 


MARY GRIBBIN 
\ 
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This coupon good for one free 
litre of Coke with any 


large thick or thin crust pizza. 
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Serving till 1O0PM weeknights / 11PM weekends 
DELIVERY STARTS AT NOON 
CALL 862-1017 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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By BRIAN KENT 


When the cheers and 
chants of **Ru-ben! 
Ru-ben!”’ finally faded Sun- 
day afternoon, after Ruben 
Guzman’s bases-loaded _tri- 
ple in the eighth inning had 
led the Vermont Reds to a 
.6-3 win over the _first- 
place Buffalo Bisons, many 
Reds fans may have pon- 
dered ‘‘what might have 
been” had the Reds. pulled 
out just a couple more such 
wins in the preceding two 
weeks. 
_. Following Sunday’s vic- 
tory the Reds were in third, 
place, two games: behind 
Buffalo and one-and-a-half 
_behind the Albany A’s, 
despite playing less than 
~ 500 ball since their double- 
header «split with Glens — 
Falls June 38rd. In fact, 
though the Reds: were 6-7 


SPORTS 


Reds in Dogfight for First 


SAFE: Reds and Bisons Battle at Home Plate 


not hit well for average. As 
of June 8, again, the Reds 
had a firm hold on* last 
place in team batting with a 
.2309 average, but’ were tied 
for first in home runs and 
among the leaders in 
doubles and triples, as well 
as second in the important 
runs-scored category. 


Kal Daniels and Paul 
O’Neill continue to domi- 
nate most of the offensive 
categories for the Reds, 
but the other players have 
done a good job of getting 
on base to serve as RBI 
tallies for the two run 
producers. Tony Evans, for 
instance,: batting only .176 
going into Sunday’s game, 
was second on the team in 
bases on balls and led the 
team in reaching base on 
errors, both helping to put 

- him third in runs scored for 


during. those two weeks, 
they still managed to gain a 
full game on Buffalo. The 
_ Bisons were. taking lumps 
from Glens Falls at about 
~ the same time that Albany 
enatched 4 of 5 from the 
~ Reds at Centennial Field. 
As.a result, the Eastern 
me ean race has tightened 
pen nderanty: with 4 and 
1/2 games separating seven 
teams. Only the Reading 
~ Phillies look like a dead 
- horse as the halfway point 
oof the season draws near, 
trailing Buffalo by 14 games 
__ following Sunday’s action. | 
Reds manager Jack 
‘Lind recognizes that the 
“league pennant is up for 
- grabs, though Albany and 
- Buffalo appear to be the 
Reds’ strongest contenders. 
“Albany has had some 
“roster changes recently, so 
we'll have to see how they 
- work out,” says Lind, ‘but 
they have a very good 
S nitelaing staff. Buffalo has 
- an impressive offensive club 
though, and you can’t 
count out Waterbury or 
~ New Britain. New Britain is 


and they showed us early 
that they have some fine 


pitching arms.” Reds fans 
will not find it easy to 
forget that New Britain 
took eight of ten from the 
Reds early in the season. 
“The team with the 


_pitching toward the end of 


the season .should be in 
good shape,” is Lind’s 
assessment of the Eastern 
League race for the second 
half of the season. On that 
count the Reds.and Albany 
would appear to.be in good 
shape. Eastern League stats, 
as of June 8, show Vermont 
and Albany: first and second 


‘in team ERA with 2.76 and 


3.09, respectively. The Reds 
were also leading the league 
in shut-outs with eight, and 
in fewest home _ runs 
allowed, giving up only 
17 diamond trots in 51 
games. Reds pitchers had 
also chalked up 292 strike- 
outs, second only _ to 
Nashua’s 297. 

Ace right hander Scott 
Terry continues to lead the 


way, not only for the Reds 


League, compiling a 9-1 
record with a 0.82 ERA 
going into Sunday’s game. 
Mike Knox is not far behind 
(7-3, 2.96 ERA), and Pete 
Grimm has looked strong 
lately — especially last Fri- 
day when he pitched six 
innings of no-hit baseball 
before the Reds hit a 
defensive sink-hole in the 
late innings and lost the 


game 8-2. Left-hander Dave 
Lochner has also pitched 
well recently, but has not 
had the offensive support 
necessary to post notches in 
the win column, losing 
three of his last four starts 
as a result. 

A highlight of the other- 
wise disappointing series 
with Albany came in the 
opening game when the 
Reds pulled off a triple 
play, and went on to win 
3-0 behind Scott Terry. 
Solid defensive play was a 
key to that victory — 
something the Reds lacked 
in the games that followed. 
What the Reds need to 
avoid in their pursuit of the 
top rung of the Eastern 


blind spots such as the 
one - that produced three 
errors during the same play 
last Friday. 

That thought was 
echoed by Reds third base- 
man Chris Sabo, ‘‘We just 
can’t give sO many runs 
away. Otherwise, I think 
we've been playing good 
ball — we’ve been hitting 
the ball well, and_ with 
power. But we have to 
avoid the defensive lapses.” 
Errors and defensive mis- 
judgments hurt the Reds 
throughout the last four 
games of the Albany series, 
but Sabo doesn’t see any 
particular «cause for the 
let-down, “I think players 
just have stretches on 
defense like they do with 
hitting. Sometimes I just 
feel good up at the plate 
and I hit well, and other 
times the ‘feel’ isn’t there 
and I find myself in a 
slump. The same_ thing 
happens on defense.”’ 

Sabo’s remark about the 
Reds hitting for power is 
borne out by the Eastern’ 
League stats, though they 


the Reds, behind Daniels 
and een 


The Reds are currently 
finishing up the first half of 
their season, as the Eastern 
League All-Star game will 
take place in Albany on 
July 9th, with a few Reds 
undoubtedly in the line-up. 
Following that, if the 
second half of the schedule: 
brings little change in who 
occupies the top bracket of 
the Eastern League stand- 
ings, the month of August 
could be a very interesting 
and exciting one for Reds 
fans. The last three weeks 
of the season the Reds 
will play ten games each 
with Albany and Buffalo, 
closing out with a ten-game 
home stand against them. If 
the league race remains 
close, that home stand, on 
any given night, could draw 
even more than the 7172 
fans that showed for the 
June 13th game, if that 
mark isn’t broken sooner. 
Come the dog days of 
August, Centennial Field 
could be the hottest spot in 


_ starting to get hot again, 


St. Louis 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

and KEVIN BUSHWELLER 
Toby Ducolon, the first student 
— to receive a full hockey scholarship 
- from the University of Vermont, 
- was drafted by the St. Louis Blues 
in the third round of the NHL 
- entry draft. The St. Albans, Vt. 
native was the eighth American 


~ chosen in the draft, and will be 


attending UVM next fall as a 
-physical education major. 
Ducolon is part of what Blues’ 
_ Vice President and Director of 
- Player Personnel Ron Caron says is 
the team’s commitment to the 
_ future. “If Toby puts in two good 
years he’s got a chance,” Caron 
said. “At the end of each year we'll 
~ talk with him and assess his possibi- 
- lities. His ambition has a lot to do 
with it.” 
For now, though, the Blues are 


- happy simply to have Ducolon. 


. Besides being the first UVM player 


selected in the NHL draft since 


- Kirk McCaskill in 1981, Ducolon 
- ~ became the first-ever Vermont -born 
5 Macthid ehoset- 


-- 


but for the entire Eastern 


Lands Ducolon in Third Round — : 


The Blues did not anticipate 
getting a chance to draft Ducolon. 
Central Scouting had ranked Duco- 
lon 28th for the draft, a position 
that would have made him a 
middle-second round pick. Caron 
was surprised to see Ducolon still 
available when the Blues, with the 
50th pick overall, chose in the third 
round. ‘‘We were not expecting him 
to be open,” Caron said. 

The college he chose may have 
dampened his chances of getting 
drafted in the first or second round. 
Some NHL officials felt Ducolon 
would. have been drafted higher if 
he was going to UNH or Boston 
College — schools that continually 
produce professional players. Only 
three to four former UVM players 
have played professional hockey. 
Ducolon feels this poses no serious 
problem: “It’s no real big deal. At 
least 18 of the 21 NHL teams have 
spoken to me. Plus, I’ll be playing 
against the same competition as 
players from UNH or B.C.” 


Ducolon feels an education: is 
important but if a good oppor- 


League ladder are defensive 


tunity arises to play in the NHL he 
will postpone his education. “If an 
excellent chance came up I would 
definitely jump at it. I think it 
would be stupid not to. You can 
always go back to school.”’ 

Ducolon will not be at the 
opening of the Blues’ pre-season 
camp on September 18 at Peoria, 
Ill. But Caron foresees a time in the 
near future when Ducolon will get 
his chance with the club. ‘‘When- 
ever he wants to come we'll be 
ready for him. I can’t say he’d start, 
of course.” 

Ducolon, whdse favorite teams 
are the Boston Bruins and Montreal 
Canadiens, was not unhappy that 
he was drafted by St. Louis. “‘It 
would be my boyhood dream to 
play for the Bruins, or the Cana- 
diens, but I know I’d have a lot of 
trouble jumping into those organi- 
zations. With St. Louis I'll have a 
much better chance of making the 
team. Then I could prove myself 
from within that organization.” 


Now that Ducolon has been 
drafted, the pressure to perform at 


also show that the team has 


Vermont. e 


UVM will be greater. “I guess I’ll 
have more pressure on me now that 
I’ve been drafted, but I don’t think 
that will bother me too much.” 

Ducolon does have some reser- 
vations about measuring up at 
UVM, however. “I think freshman 
year will be really hard. The jump 
from high school hockey to Divi- 
sion I college hockey is a big one, 
especially in Vermont, where few 
players ever make it to the college 
level.”’ 


Ducolon knows the NHL is 
definitely interested in his talents. 
Consequently, he feels confident 
about eventually giving professional 
hockey a shot. “There is no ques- 
tion in my mind about trying to 
make it in the NHL. I definitely 
want to take a chance at it.” 


The mystery is whether or not a 
Vermont-born hockey player can 
play in the NHL. The Blues hope 
Ducolon can. Said Caron, “Toby 
could be the pioneer that would 
open the road for other Vermont 
players.” ° 
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Boston’s Muscle Wears 
Down Laker Speed 


By GLENN JORDAN 


The key to the Celtics’ 
15th NBA _ championship 
was not  Boston-bullying, 
Magic choking, the Garden 
steaming, nor Larry Bird 
playing like Larry Bird. No, 
it was much simpler than 
that. The key to Boston’s 
win was the revenge of Fred 
Brown. 


Confused? Recall if you | 


will, a scene three years 
past; at. Market Square 
Arena in Indianapolis fresh- 
man sensation Michael Jor- 
just drilled. a 
15-foot jump shot from the 


Carolina two points up on 
Georgetown with. 17 


seconds left in the NCAA- 


finals. The Hoyas’ Fred 
Brown dribbles the ball up 
over. center court, stops, 


and ~_ mistakenly 
‘throws a pass — and with it 
the championship — to 


James Worthy, a Tar-Heel. 


Brown thus joins the illus-: 
-trious Royal.Order of Goat 


ana Lodge, aka the. Fraternity 


aes 


| of Flub..- | 
+. Now with less than 20 


ticks remaining in game two 
of the NBA finals the 


“Lakers lead the Celtics 1-0 


in the best of seven series 
and 113-111 in the game. 
The: same James Worthy, 


- recipient of .Brown’s gift, 
reverses roles and suddenly 


finds out what it is like to 
be on ‘the serving end of the 
-most difficult dish to swal- 
low: the bonehead play that 
causes your team to lose the 
big one. Worthy attempts a 
dangerous cross-court’ pass 
that Gerald Henderson 
easily picks off and turns 
into a layup to force 
overtime and allow the 
Celtics, thanks to a Scott 
Wedman jumper and some 
tenacious defense, to even 
the series at one game. 
apiece. 

If Worthy makes a good 
pass, the Lakers can run out 
the clock and return to Los 
Angeles with an almost 
insurmountable 2-0 lead in 
the series. It is safe to say 
that if Boston had lost both 
games at their beloved Par- 
quet Palace, it would have 
been sayonara to the Cel- 
tics. They would be ex- 
tremely fortunate even to 
return to Beantown as the 
series would most likely 
have been swept away in 
Smogtown. 

But by letting the Cel- 


tics back into the contest 
and eventually losing it, the 


': Lakers gave new breath toa 


club frantically gasping for 
air. When you’ve got the 
boxer shaken and on the 
ropes, you: knock him out; 


by virtue of Worthy’s pass 
(and Brown’s revenge), L.A. 
let Boston back into the 
fight. Actually, in fairness 
to Worthy the loss was not 
totally his fault; the Lakers 


| should have been able to get 


xs a 
ay r gees 
eg © Oe es ee 


side to put North. 


off a final shot but’ Earvin 
(Magic) Johnson _ inexpli- 
cably dribbled out the clock 
without even a desperation 
attempt. Rejuvenated, K.C. 
Jones and his wearers of the 
green went on to win the 
championship in _ seven 
games in a classic series that 
at times resembled Roller- 
ball more than basketball. 
Even though they let 
game two get away, the 
Lakers were not about to 


roll over and play dead;. 


they came out smoking in 
‘the third game and blew out 
the Celtics 137-104. It was 
-not until the third quarter 
of game four that Boston 
decided their only chance 
of winning was to resort to 
the rough stuff. Kevin 
McHale mistook L.A. for- 
ward Kurt Rambiss for 
freshly washed laundry and 
hung him out to dry witha 
clothesline that any NFL 
linebacker would be proud 
of. Suddenly the entire 
make-up- of the _ series 
changed from the grey- 
hound-like smoothness of 
‘the Lakers’ running game, 
to the junkyard dog scrap- 
piness of the Celtics. Boston 
won its second overtime 
game on the strength of 
Bird’s clutch shooting, Den- 
nis Johnson’s ball-hawking, 
and some timely play on 
both ends of the court by 
~ center Robert Parish, not to 
mention Magic’s bricks 
from the foul line and 
his curious habit of drib- 
bling down the clock in 
order to make a bad pass 
with only a few seconds 
left. The Celtics had finally 
defused the explosive L.A. 
‘fast break, due in no small 
part to Bird’s _ slightly 
unethical tactic of knocking 
the ball away after each 
Boston basket so the Lakers 
could not immediately 
‘inbound the ball. 


Returning to Boston for 
game five, Los Angeles ran 
into a rowdy crowd and a 
sauna-like (97 degrees F) 
atmosphere which, teamed 
with Larry Bird’s outside 
shooting, were simply too 
much to handle. Even the 
referee collapsed of dehy- 
dration. Now the Lakers 
were the ones on the ropes, 
they had played well 
enough to already be wear- 
ing the championship rings, 
but were now on the brink 
of elimination. The Celtics 
could have ended the series 
in L.A. but after Bird hit 


for 17 points in the first 


half to stake Boston to a 
six-point lead, his team- 
thates stopped feeding him 
the ball in the second half 
and rookie Byron Scott 
came off the bench to spark 
a Laker comeback that tied 
the series at three-all as 
Kareem threw in 30 points. 
The game was marked by 
Worthy’s retaliation of 
McHale’s earlier bulldogging 
move by introducing Cedric 
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Maxwell to the basket sup- 
port poll. 

In the finale at Boston, 
Maxweli, who always seems 
to play well in the big 
games, led his team with 24 
points as the Celtics domi- 
nated the offensive boards 
to string up yet another 
championship banner. _ 

Of course, Fred Brown 
was not the only NCAA 
finalist to gain revenge on 
an old nemesis. This time 
playing with a supporting 
cast worthy of his ability, 
ex-Sycamore Larry Bird 
earned the MVP trophy in 
avenging Indiana State’s loss 
in the ’79 championship 
game at the hands of Magic 
Johnson’s Michigan State 
squad. 

The series also settled 
the question of who is the 
best player in the league: 
the Hick from French Lick 
and no question about it. 
Not just. because his team 
won, but because when the 
money is on the line — as 
Carly Simon says — Nobody 
Does It Better; whereas 
Magic seems to get a little 
tight in the larynx when 
push comes to shove. Con- 
sider how Magic performed 
in the final minutes of the 
close contests: in game two 
he dribbled out the clock, 
failing to get off even a 
desperation shot; in game 
four again he dribbled away 
the last seconds until finally 
forcing a bad pass that the 
Celtics picked off and in OT 
missed two free throws in 
the last minute of play with 
the score tied; in game 
seven with the Lakers down 
three but closing fast, 
instead of getting the ball to 
Kareem, he attempted a 
20-foot | double-pumping, 
please-call-a-foul prayer that 
was oh so reminiscent of his 
airball against Houston that 


cost the Lakers the Western © 


Division Championship 
three years ago. Not. exactly 
grace under pressure. 

Bird on the other hand, 
almost invariably comes up 
with the big hoop when the 
Celtics need it the most. 
The series would. have been 
over in six games if he had 


gotten the ball more in the 


second half of game six. In 


game two his two insurance 
free throws sealed the OT 


win; in game four he hit 


two more - pressure free 
throws to send the game 
into OT and then hit the 
game winner in the extra 
period; in game seven he 
put on a fine all-around 
performance, both rebound- 
jing and scoring. 

Whatever the Celtics 
needed to win, Bird provi- 
ded. Whether it. be scoring 
the clutch basket, grabbing 
the key rebound, or knock- 
ing the ball away after a 
basket to slow the oppo- 
nents’ fast break, Larry Bird 
does what it takes to win 
and that is why he is the 
best in the game today. ° 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


TEXACO 
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75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. Sat 
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Vermont's Premiere 
Audio/Video Dance Club 
Satisfy your summer thirst with 


Whisper’s “MEGARITA™ 


18 oz. of cool, quenching, & 
goodness 
(also RASPBERRY MEGARITAS) 


Whispers is located in the Marketplace, Winooski 
Open 7 nights 655-2740 


“PREPARE FOR: Sept 15 


Cc 


Classes starting mid-July 


ng 
H. 
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TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Opportunity to transfer to 
and continue study at any 
of our over 105 centers. 


Complete TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities for review of 
class lessons 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 
(802) 655-3300 


PREPARE FOR: Sept 29 | 


SAT 


PREPAREFOR: Oct 13. | 
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THURSDAY 6/21 
SUMMER BEGINS 


Campus at Noon: Just Jazz, great jazz 
music, Royall Tyler Theatre; 
12:15-1:00. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field, UVM; 
7:30pm. 

Performance Art: Stephen Paul Miller 
and Taylor Mead — “The History of Bur- 
lington,” Fleming Museum; 8:30pm. 


FRIDAY 6/22 


Alumni Reunion Weekend: for infor- 
mation call 656-2010. 
Campus at Noon: Phil Amorese, guitar 


and rock tunes, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 


Christmas and Zombie Prayer: with 


The Cast, Nectar's Upstairs. 


SATURDAY 6/23 


Meet the Candidates Day: Burlington 
Farmer's Market, City Hall Park; 


~ 9-2:00pm. 


Memorial Reception, 3-5:00pm, excep- 
tion thru July 18, Fleming Museum. 
Christmas and Zombie Prayer: with 
Astronauts in Grave Peril, Upstairs Nec- 
tar's. 


MONDAY 6/25 


Campus at Noon: Bob and Andrea 
Teer, folk songs. and original children’s 
tunes, RTT, 12:15-1:00. 

Lecture: “For Body and Soul: Folk 
Medicine and Healers in Vermont,” 
Pickering Room, Fletcher Free Library; 
7:30pm. 


TUESDAY 6/26 


Campus at Noon: TBA. 

Children’s Video Film Series: every 
Tuesday thur Aug 7, Fletcher Free 
Library; 2pm. 


CALENDAR 


oe tancis Colburn: This I Remember’: 


WEDNESDAY 6/27 


Campus at Noon: Rachel Bissex and 
Dan Gerlach, folk songs and originals, 
RTT; 12:15-1:00. 

VT Conference on the Primary Pre- 
vention of Psychopathology: Given 
Building, call 656-2670 for further infor- 


mation. 


THURSDAY 6/28 


Campus at Noon: Jerry Appell, coun- 
try and folk music, RTT, 12:15-1:00. 
Playwrites Forum: New Play Reading, 
“The Many Faces of William Shake- 
speare” by Jeff Ryback, Church Street 
Center; 7:30pm. 

Opening Night: Battery Park Summer 
Concerts, Vermont Symphony Orches- 
tra Brass and Woodwind Ensembles, 
free; ‘7:30-sunset. 


FRIDAY 6/29 


Campus at Noon: Ted Wesley, ragtime 
and folk music, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 


MONDAY 7/2 


Campus at Noon: Comedy of Errors, a 
Shakespeare Theatre pre-show, RIT; 
12:15-1:00. 


TUESDAY 7/3 


Campus at Noon: Pam Reit and Annie 
Janson, violin and flute duets,. RTT; 
12:15-1:00. 

Staff Council Meeting: Memorial 
Lounge; 12 noon. 


WEDNESDAY 7/4 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra: Shel- 
burne Farms, 7pm; for directions and 
ticket information call 864-5741. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


ONGOING 


Royall Tyler Theatre: box office open 
for the annual Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, performances begin July. 5th, 
box office hours: M-Sat, 10:30-6:30; 
call 656-2094. 

Selections from the Silver Studio: A 
London Design, Studio 1880-1963: 
Fleming Museum; thru June 23. 
Drawings and Watercolors: Reginald 
Marsh, Fleming Museum; thru Aug 15. 
English and American Portrait Paint- 
ing: Fleming Museum; thru Sept. 

Rites and Rhythms: Sculpture arid 
Drawings by Judith Brown, Paintirigs 
and Prints by Sarah Swenson, Helen 
Day Art Center, Stowe, VT, June 28- 
July 28, call 258-8358 for additional in- 
formation. 

Shakespeare's Designs: lower lobby, 


’ Royall Tyler Theatre, July 3-Aug IT. 


Kites: Kate Pond and Sabra Field, 
Craftsbury Room, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
July 3-Aug 28. a 


- factor/wellness 


_ round. Europe, S.. America, Australia, 


-Discover Jazz Festival 


The Discover Jazz- Festival, 


Burlington, June 22-24, sponsored 


by the Mayor’s Council on the Arts 


- and the Flynn Theatre for the 
Performing Arts, brings the sounds 


of jazz music to anyone throughout 
the city who is willing to lend an 
ear. Enjoy jazz at the airport, on 


_ the ferry, on the bus routes, in the 
streets and at local . restaurants. 


Don’t miss the Invitational Jam 
Session (6/22, 10:30 p.m., Radis- 
son Ballroom, $2), Jazz Picnic 


~ (6/23, noon-12:30 p.m., City Hall 


Park, n/c), Bourbon Street Dance 
(6/23, 8:30 p.m., Church Street 
between Pearl and Cherry, $2) and 
lots more. For more detailed 


_ information pick up a Discover Jazz 


~ 


Festival Program available around: 


the city or call the Special Festival 


| Office at 862-1667 or 862-0547. 


Wellness Promotion 


Savnmier” Health and Fitness! 


~ The Wellness Promotion Program at 


the Student Health Center, in 
cooperation with’ Continuing 
Education, is offering a variety of 
_Wellness/Lifestyling workshops free 
to all summer students, as well as 
fitness/exercise programs for special 
student rates. Wellness programs are 
offered throughout the summer and 
include workshops on _ stress 
management, relaxation techniques, 
nutrition and weight control, risk 
assessments and 


planning a _ personalized fitness 
program. Two ongoing programs on 
weight management and smoking. 
cessation offer two 6-session work- 


ae 


OVERSEAS JOBS...summer,. year- 


shops. The fitness programs range 
from beginners levels to intensive 
conditioning. Fees vary, however, 


there is a 33% special discount if 
‘you register with a friend! 


Call 656-3350 for more infor- 
mation or to register. Or stop by 
the Student Health Center and pick 
up a brochure with dates and 
times of all programs. 


‘Local Band Anthology 


A local organization is planning 
for the creation of an anthology of 
regional bands. The anthology will 
include roughly six bands, two cuts 
each. The initial stage of the 


creation process will consist of the 


submission of cassettes by August 
1, 1984. For information regarding 
the submission of cassettes, contact 
Josh Brickman, 656-2247 (days) or 


| 863-1225 .(eve); Dave Lamereux, 


CHILD CARE INTERN: 
about day care programming as a 


656-2247 (days) or 434-2498 (eve); 
Alex Williams, 864-0440 (days) or 
864-5137 (eve). 

Battery Park Concerts 


_ Join us for an evening under the 


stars with the Mayor’s Arts Coun-’ 


cil’s 4th Annual Battery Park 
Summer Concert Series’ every 
Thursday night from 7:30 til 


sunset. Thursday, June 28, listen to 
the sounds of the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra Brass and Wood- 
wind Ensembles. Bring a blanket or 
lawn chair and enjoy the music! 
June 28th, 7:30 at Battery Park. 
Free to the public. 

This concert sponsored in part 
by a grant from the Vermont 
Council on the Arts. f 


Learn 


CLASSIFIEDS 


CHILD CARE/BOSTON: Great op- 
portunity for exploring an exciting 


Campus Bus Tour 


Welcome summer session stu- 
dents. Take a break and have a look 
around. The “Campus Bus Tour,”’ 
sponsored by Continuing Educa- 
tion, runs every Tuesday, 
9:30-10:30, leaving from the Water- 
man parking lot. For additional 
information, call 656-2085. 
(FREE) 


Hot Air Ballooning 


The fifth annual Quechee Hot 
Air Balloon Festival will be held on 
the Quechee Village Green in 
Quechee, Vermont on June 22, 23, 
and 24. Twelve hot air balloons 
ascend four times during the 
weekend, usually at sunrise and 
sunset (gentle breezes and weather 
permitting), and provide the focus 
for the three-day “country: fair 
type’’ celebration. The weekend 
festival launches summer activities 
in this part of Vermont. 

For more information about 
the Quechee. Hot Air Balloon 
Festival, call or write to the 
Quechee Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 757, Quechee, Vermont 
05059, (802) 295-7900. 


International Workcamps 


The Mayor’s: Youth Office will 
sponsor an International Workcamp 
in coordination with the Burlington 
Peace Coalition from July 7 


RECREATION 


INTERNSHIP IN 
COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS: 


through 29, 1984. This is Burling- © 


ton’s second year .of participation 
in the international program. 


This year 12 young Europeans 
will live in the Burlington commu- 
nity and work in conjunction with 
the Youth Office, Peace Coalition, 
Public Health and Safety and 
CEDO to rehabilitate housing on 
Rose Street, plant shrubbery and 
trees, and pave streets and side- 
walks. 


Workcamps have been an 
annual occurrence in most Euro- 
pean nations for more than 50 
years. More than 1,000 camps 
were held-~ across 


teers for Peace, a Vermont-based 
organization, is responsible for the 
participation’ of American commu- 
nities ; 

The Youth Office is actively 
seeking volunteers to work with the 
workcampers. and to join’ discus- 
sions and meetings. For further 
information, call the Mayor’s 
Youth “Office at 658-9300, ext. 
110. . 


St. Michael’s Playhouse 


_ St. Michael’s Playhouse opens 
its 34th summer season of profes- 
sional theater June 26 with the 
longest-running musical in theater 
history, The Fantasticks. The show 
will be presented June 26-30 and 
July 3-7 at 8 p.m. each evening in 
the St. Michael’s College McCarthy 


Arts Center theater. A 2 p.m. 


matinee will be staged June 30 
only. 


ology, Holistic health, 


Eastern and — 
Western Europe last year. Volun- - 


MASSAGE THERAPY: Foot relax- 
and | 


|. puBLIC 
| §PECIALIST: Write articles, news 


Asia. All fields, $900-2000 month. 


Sightseeing. For free info write: JC, 
-PO Box 52-VT1, Corona Del Mar, CA 


92625. 


INFORMATION 


releases, develop. information 


_ systems, assist in project manage- 


‘ment for the “WE PUT OUT 
FIRES” campaign of the Vermont 


‘“ Association. __ 
Academic Inte rnship. 656-2062. 
~ Z rt 


Child Care Worker with St. 
Michael’s Day Care Center or with 
the Drop-In Center at the Lund 
Home. 

Academic Internship. 656-2062. 


DEVELOPMENT AND BOX OF- 
FICE INTERNSHIPS: Arts Ad- 
ministration positions in financial 
and information management and 
public relations wit’ the Flynn 
Theatre For The Per! rming Arts. 
Academic Internship. 56-2062. 


city while working as a live-in child 
care worker. Congenial family sit- 
uation. Contact Child Care Place- 
ment. Service: 149 Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, MA 02146. (617) 
566-6294. 


PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT: Assist in 
design, administration aind analysis 
of surveys and in written and oral 
presentation of data related to 
issues affecting the Dept. of Social 
Welfare. 


_ Academic Internship. 656-2062, 


Experience the Corrections System. 
GAIN CAREER SKILLS. GIVE 
YOURSELF and LEARN through 
involvement. Full time academic 
internship. $3700 stipend. 656-2062. 


MUNICIPAL RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT: Research state laws and 
support officials with information 
services related to town issues. The 
Vermont League of Cities and 
Towns. 

Academic Internship. 656-2062. 
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acupressure. M-S 10-10 863-4701 
Diane, certified. 


ROOM TO RENT: Alpha Tau 
Omega $200 for rest of summer, 
June 21-Aug. 23. Price negotiable 
656-2584 or 864-7636. 


ROOM FOR RENT: July 1 near 
UVM and MCHYV, share kitchen and 
bath, very quiet street, female. 
$200/month includes utilities. Call 


864-7397 after five or on weekends. 


= 
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Roaring Thunder Thrills 


By BRIAN KENT 

About the closest I’ve ever 
come to being ‘an auto racing fan 
was in grade school. At recess my 
best friend, Billy P., would assume 
the role of Parnelli Jones, scooting 
around the perimeter of the play- 
ground, arms extended, hands 
grasping an invisible steering wheel, 
and tongue sputtering between his 
lips in what was, to his eight-year- 
old imagination, the exact imitation 
of a high performance engine. That 
being about the extent of my 
exposure to the speedway, it will 
come as no surprise that when I 
traveled up to Milton last Saturday 
to report on Catamount Speed- 
way’s Pepsi Spirit of 84 one hun- 
dred lap late model stock car race, I 
approached the task with some 
trepidation and with an acute case 
of “‘what am I doing here?”’ 

That apprehension was not 
soothed any when I was required to 
complete an insurance waiver 
before being allowed entrance into 
the pit area. Once inside, the need 
for the waiver was illustrated in 
stark, fast-moving detail. The 
thought that struck me almost 
immediately was that this was a 
protective parent’s nightmare — 


| fans, reporters, mechanics, drivers, 


friends, relatives, all milling about 
the alleyways as though window 
shopping on a pedestrian mall, 
while brightly painted late model 
stock cars, engines roaring, cruised 


menacingly through the commotion 
on their way to and from practice 
laps. 

Off to a corner, a pair of legs 
dangled out from beneath the 
banged-up body of a Buick Regal as 
a smoking Pontiac Lemans backed 
in less than a wrench’s length from 
the prone mechanic’s greasy boots. 
While across the way, just returning 
from a practice run that turned out 
to be an exercise in auto body 
repair, the green and white striped 
Skoal Bandit Pontiac Grand Prix 
limped into its pit slot and, instan- 
taneously, the crew began cutting, 
hammering, adjusting, and rejoining 
the pieces to get the car back in 
shape for race time. 

But despite all the commotion 
and seeming chaos, the scene in the 
pits projected an underlying 
pattern, creating within an observer 
a sense of inherent order similar to 
that experienced when watching 
the apparent mindless scramblings 
of opposing football teams from an 
aerial viewpoint. Everyone seemed 
to know exactly where to go, when 
to move, what to look for — in 
short, everyone knew what they 
were doing there. As that notion hit 
me I realized that I belonged 
somewhere else and went to find 
someone who could fill me in on 
the basics of the upcoming race 
before I ventured a conversation 
with any of the drivers. 


See Drivers, Page 18 


'75 S. Winooski Ave. TEXACO . 
Burlington a 862-0656 


-CHAMPLAIN 
SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


... entering its second quarter century 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 11, 1984 


The Comedy of Errors 
Richard III 


The Importance 
of Being Earnest 


Royall Tyler Theatre 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


Tickets also available at the 
Flynn Theatre Box Office 
86F-LYNWN 


802-656-2094 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90:days or 4,000 miles. 


60 Weaver St. 
Winooski, VT 
Mon.-Fri. 11-7 
Sat. 10-6 


anAQOow oOmac 


Toshiba AM/FM Receiver-20 Watts 
channel, Servo Lock Tuning. 


Mfg. List. $1799 $9900 


TOSHIBA ae 


Toshiba AM/FM Stereo Receiver, 25 
Watts per channel, built-in CX Decod- 
er, Servo Lock Tuning. 


mfg. List $22900 $4 4 goo 


CASSETTE DECKS 
TOSHIBA cassette DECK 


Feather touch control for ease of oper- 


ation 

Dolby B $ g00 

mfg. List. $1400 : 
PCG-50R 


TOSHIBA 

AUTO REVERSE CASSETTE DECK 

e Auto Reverse in playback, no need to 

turn the tape over. Dolby B-C, 2 motor, 
quick reverse - mfg. List Price $2299 


PORTABLES 
TOSHIBA RT-130S 


mfg. LIST 
119.00 


e Band Stereo Radio Cassette Recorder « Clear 
Sound System « Soft Touch Operations « Soft Eject 
Cassette Mechanism « Loudness gain built-in « Tone 
and Balance controls « One Touch Record « 2 Way/4 
Speaker System + Two 4%” woofers and two 
ceramic tweeters * AM/FM Band Selection « Auto 
Shut-Off « LED Batt/Tuner/FM-ST indicators * Dual 
Voltage « Silver 


eee he ee ts} 
} 


TOSHIBA FRONT LOAD 
BETA VCR 


e 105 channel cable capable tuning « Visual 
pos search « Still and slow motion (B111) « 

rogrammable 1 event over a 7 day period « 
Digital clock time * 9 function wired remote 
control « Frame by frame advance « One touch 
record (OTR) . 


TOSHIBA 
KT-AS1 


AM-FM Cassette 
mfg. LIST 149.00 


1 og 


— 


Personal Stereo Cassette Player with Auto Reverse 
and Dolby B « Dual Stereo headphone jacks « AM/ 
FM-Stereo Tuner Pack « Metal Tape capability > _ 
Direct access soft touch fast forward/rewind con- 
trols « Light weight collapsible stereo headphones « 
includes AM/FM tuner pack, belt clip, external D-cell 
battery pack. 


\\\\ 


DUN 


“a ee Tot): Rebate 1.00 © 


LIMIT 5 per customer 


Essex Jct. (next to Burger King) 878-5368 * South Burlington (K-mart Martin's Mall) 658-3737 + 52 State St., Montpelier. 


One 


erica 


91 College St: 
Burlington 


Fel. 802 862-4397 


Treat yourself to a visit 


to the best Old Bookstore 


on the West Coast of New England 


Open Monday thru Saturday 9:30 to 5:30. 


(Between Pine ¢ Champlain) 


DWI 
INSURANCE 
Low Rates 
Chioffi Agency 
864-0237 


Goth 


H is 
am Lit 


The O; IQINd 


Nothing but the Finest 


M-Th 7 AM-7:30 PM 
Fri till8 PM 
Sat 8 AM-6 PM 


YUAN 


204 Main St. ¢ Burlington © 862-7517 


FOCUS 


THE GENERAL BUTLER: Discovered in 1980, the ship’s hull was found in about 35 feet of water near the southern tip of the Burlington breakwaters. 


By MIKE USEN 
Outside of the Champlain Val- 
ley, most nautical enthusiasts dis- 
miss Vermont as a_ landlocked 
state. For those who seek adven- 
ture beneath the waves, however, 
Lake Champlain is a time capsule 


of four centuries in marine 
| history. 
Beneath its fresh water are 


many of the world’s best pre- 
served specimens of maritime lore. 
The gunboats of America’s strug- 
gles against the British and the 
relics of the early lumber trade 
await discovery. Unlike the bio- 
logically active ocean waters, the 
constant temperatures and lack of 
oxygen in Lake Champlain pro- 
tects wood and other perishable 
materials from erosion. Recent 
underwater technology has facili- 
tated marine archeologists’ study 
of relics. 

In the fall of 1980, an impor- 
tant discovery occurred. The 
wreck of the General Butler was 
uncovered by UVM students Scott 
McDonald and Dean Russell, both 
1983 graduates. Divers had been 
trying to locate the wreck since 
1977, said Les Lange, manager of 
Northern Divers. . 

Ironically, the boat was 
spotted by the students during a 
practice dive. Fortunately, both 
divers were familiar with marine 
archeological techniques as they 


had previously worked with other 
wrecks. Russell and McDonald 
returned to Lake Champlain’s 
surface with detailed sketches, 
measurements, and artifacts and 
the identification of the General 
Butler was confirmed. 


The ship’s hull was found in 
about 35 feet of water near the 
southern tip of the Burlington 
breakwaters and it measured 88 
feet from stem to stern and only 
14 feet in breadth. Instead of a 
keel common to _ large sailing 
vessels, the General Butler 
employed a _centerboard for 
stability under sail which could be 
retracted while being towed 
through canals. Her two masts 
were similarly removeable to per- 
mit passage beneath bridges. The 
construction of the General Butler 
exemplified the transportation era 
of the 1800s. 

Although its versatile design 
suited both canal and open water 
shipping, foul weather caused the 


Butler demise. In December 1876, 
bearing a cargo of marble and 
Christmas gifts, the General Butler 
set sail from its home port of Isle 
La Motte for Burlington under the 
command of the owner, Captain 
John Montgomery. Not far from 
Burlington, disaster struck with a 
sudden north-western gale. The 


howling wind shattered the main 


emer enim We WF 
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mast and the lake’s surface rose 
into a surf eight to ten feet high. 
For the first time in its history, 
the Champlain ferry aborted its 
crossing to seek refuge in port. 
Aboard the General Butler, the 
seven man crew struggled for 
control but’ the helm and the 
anchor failed. In a last bid for 
survival, the crew jury-rigged the 
rudder by chaining a timber to the 
steering gear as a make-shift tiller. 
Despite their effort, the General 
Butler floundered on the break- 
water as the crew escaped onto 
the breakwater’s ice-encrusted 
surface. There they awaited 
rescue. Fortunately, James Wake- 
field and his son were watch- 
ing from shore and used the oars 
of.a 14-foot skilt to rescue the 
General Butler’s entire crew. 


The 122-year-old vessel and its 
cargo are remarkably well pre- 
served. Like a museum exhibit, 
the intact hull displays the evi- 
dence necessary to reconstruct its 
story.. The General Butler's 
location remained unpublished 
until the spring of 1981 when the 
investigation, co-funded by the 
state department of historic pre- 
servation and the Champlain Mari- 
time society, was initiated. Two 
years of archeological research 
followed, much of it completed 
with the aid of UVM facilities. 


Today, many preserved artifacts 
are on display at the Shelburne 
Museum while the vessel itself lies 
undisturbed undersea for the 
enjoyment of divers. 

Because it is in shallow water 
and close to Burlington, the 
General Butler has become a 
popular sight for the diving com- 
munity, 

Although it is a wreck well 
worth investigating, Lange and the 
Northern Diver’s staff dissuade 
spectators from entering the ves- 
sel’s open hold. The slightest wave 
of a fin could disturb a hundred 
years of silt, clouding the water 
and obscuring any possible exit. 

The Burlington diving commu- 
nity is well aware of the historical - 
and recreational value of this 
sunken treasure. Lange and other 
diving enthusiasts want to mark 
the wreck with a permanent buoy 
to help divers find it without 
desecrating it irreparably. 

Unfortunately, a system of 
underwater parks has not yet been 
established for Lake Champlain. 
Many questions concerning the 
preservation of the wreck and the 
policing of the area remain un- 
answered. Many are optimistic, 
though, that Vermont will follow 
the lead of the coastal and Great 
Lake states in establishing a park 
system to protect our submerged 
heritage. ° 
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The Senate expediently passed legislation that would enact a na- 
tional drinking age of 21, among other provisions. Local bars ex- 


press both worry and ee ge while UVM students prepare to 
lobby. 


The summer job scene for ele students is pe bleak. These 
warm months look cold for job hunters. . 


The “Roosevelt Special,” a museum on wheels, visits Burlington 
on its tour commemorating Eleanor Roosevelt’s 100th birthday. 


EDITORIAL, 
COMMENTARY, | 
LETTERS 22. soe gosstiageseoesceel 


ARTS... 3. 


The Shakespeare Festival opens its season with The Comedy of 
Errors. 


Koko Taylor, “‘The Queen of the Blues,’? warms Hunt’s. 


Remembering the fazz Festival: Sarah Vaughan and the Modern 
Jazz Quartet reviewed. 


Surreally excited about the Reel Film Festival 

Boston bands play Nectar’s 

Jazz guitarist Pat Metheny to visit the Norheast Riiedden. 
New releases by the Seclusions and the Bangles reviewed 


FEATURES........cscssstccccccksevscue 


Used book stores in Burlington are storehouses for hard to find 
titles, books out of print, and even vintage dime store novels. Best 
of all, the prices oe these castaways and misfits are the lowest in 
town. 


Those jugglers at Battery Park on Monday evenings aren’t really 
from another planet. The Fugglers from Mars are a touring troupe 
of the area’s finest tossing talent. 


Micque Glitman’s summer activities differ from hake of her peers. 
At 21, Glitman has decided to seek the Democratic nomination for 
the State House as a representative of Burlington’s Ward 1. 


The hot dog lady, George and Pam’s, Beanstes, Monty RS, and 
On-the-Track Natural Foods are all concession stands that serve 
Burlington its noontime repasts. All of these lunch spots are 


-reviewed by discerning diners in this 1ssue’s expanded EATS 


column. 


/ 


SPORTS... es 


Brian Kent takes an inside look at Vermont’s most popular spec- - 


tator sport — stock car racing (continued from cover). 
The Vermont Reds trounce the New Britain Red Sox, 8-2, with 


solid pitching and clutch hitting, two assets that the team will rely 


on in the following stretch. 


Lacrosse programs on both the high school and college level are 
developing slowly but successfully in Vermont. 
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NEWS 


| drinking age and would 


_ States by restricting high- 


<— 


_ highway funds of up to 5 


| — The sentencing proviso 


Senate Approves Drinking Bill 


Local Bar Owners Express Different Views 


_ By AMY SCHLEGEL 
Three weeks ago the 
U.S. House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill on to the 
Senate that would establish 
a 21-year-old _ national 
penalize non-complying 
way funds. The Senate 
approved this bill last week, 
tacking on sentencing pro- 
visions for DWI drivers and 
reward provisions for man- 
datory DWI sentencing. 
Federal highway funds 
would be reduced by up io 
10 percent for those states 
which did not raise their 
drinking age to 21 in a two- 
year grace period. States 
enacting compulsory  sen- 
tencing for drivers arrested 
while driving drunk will be 
rewarded with additional 


percent. 


includes: loss of license for 
90 days and two days in jail 
on the first conviction, revocation 
of license for one year and 90 days 
in prison on the second offense, 
and loss of license for three years 
and a 120 day jail sentence for the 
third infraction. 

Local bar owners have ex- 
pressed mixed emotions concerning 
the passage of the legislation. Dave 


- Snyder, manager of Church Street’s 


Rasputin’s, refused to comment on 
the drinking/driving issue. 

Steve Farmer, owner of 
Doolin’s on Main Street, plans to 
serve a full menu of appetizers and 
light fare, but is worried that 
business will be. severely affected. 
“TI don’t know quite how to handle 
this,’”’ he said. ‘‘What are these kids 
going to do if they can’t drink; sit 


_ ina bar and drink soda all night?” 


‘The Last Chance Salocn on 
Main Street faces a similar predica- 
ment. Like Doolin’s, the nightspot 
is heavily frequented by younger 


-| patrons. Manager.Tim Collins sees 
| this legislation as “‘definitely affect- 
_ing business,”’ due to the bar’s 80 


percent under-21 clientele. Collins 


_ also sees many necessary changes in 


order for Last Chance if it is to 


‘remain open. ‘It is hard (to make 
_ changes) once you’ve established a 
- young crowd” as Last Chance has 
- done. 


Manager of What Ales You on 
St. Paul Street John Pijonowski is 


| less disturbed by the recent Con- 
-gressional ruling. He views’ the 


legislation as a “‘sign of the times.” 
Pijonowski envisions a national 


‘drinking age as hurting larger, not 


smaller, bars primarily because of 
overhead costs. 
Lower Main Street’s Hunt’s 


- considers itself “really lucky” that 


Glenn Russell 


ON THE TOWN: If Vermont complies with the national drinking age, then bars will be 
forced to deny service to all customers who are not 21. 


eee 


“This ie will definitely affect business.’ 
—Tim Collins, manager, Last Chance Saloon 


“It will affect people’s livelihood and it will decrease tax 
revenues for bars so that they may eventually have to close.’’ 


“Tt is a sign of the times.”’ 


—Ken Miller, manager, Ken’s Pizza 


—John Pijonowski, manager, What Ales You 


“I don’t know quite how to handle this. What are these kids 
going to do if they can’t drink; sit in a bar and drink soda all 


night???’ 


—Steve Farmer, owner, Doolin’s 


“It will mostly affect the entertainment, and I will just have 
to cut some of the younger acts.”’ . 


the legislation will not. directly 


affect business. “It will mostly 
affect the entertainment, and I will 
just have to cut out some of the 
younger acts,’ said Larry Starr, 
owner of Hunt’s. 


Frank Cioffi, part-owner of 
Minerva’s on Main Street, is more 
vocal concerning the philosophical 
implications of a national drinking 
age. “I am irritated that young 
people are being attacked by 
government officials,’’ he said. He is 
not overly concerned about a 
drinking age amendment harming 
his business, however. ‘‘Minerva’s 
will make it because of the type of 
entertainment it offers. It has 
remained ahead of the times,’ he 
explained. 


—Larry Starr, owner, Hunt’s . 


Cioffi and other associates have 
created a non-profit organization 
called Vermont Majority Incorpor- 
ated in response to growing student 
dissent regarding a national drink- 
ing age and its ramifications. “I 
don’t see students standing back; I 
see a reversion back to the 60s and 
student activism,”’ said Cioffi. Ver- 
mont Majority’s goal would be to 
protect the rights of 18 to 21 year 
olds by informing the _ general 
public of the alternatives to raising 
the drinking age. Plans of action for 
Vermont Majority would include 
speaking tours at Vermont college 
campuses, endorsement of John 
Easton for governor, registration 
of 18+ year olds to vote, and 
extremely tough DWI laws that 
would apply to everyone, not only 


18 to 21 year olds. 

Ken Miller, a manager 
of Ken’s Pizza on upper 
Church Street, views the 
Senate bill as a detriment to 
business for other bars, but 
not especially for The Pub 
or The Other Place, the two 
bars owned by Miller’s 
‘father. “‘It will affect peo- 
- ple’s livelihood and it will 
decrease tax revenues for 
bars so that they may 
eventually have to close,” 
he said. 

In the long run, Miller 
speculates that a nation- 
wide drinking age ‘“won’t 
help anything... I think 
it (the Congressional legisla- 
tion) is a horrendous crime; 
it is like patching an open 
wound with a bandaid.”’ 

The age group particu- 
larly affected by this legisla- 
tion is unique to Vermont 
as it is one of three states 
where 18 year olds can 
purchase and consume all 
Kinds of alcohol. ‘‘Students 
must anticipate whether Vermont 
can be a rebel in the national 
system,’’ said Pat Brown, director - 
of Student Activities at UVM. 
“Students must figure out what the 
Vermont Legislature will do” 
regarding their action towards the 
federal legislation. Brown suggested 
one of many alternatives to raising © 
the drinking age is to increase the 


' tax on alcohol to generate the 


money lost from the _ federal 
government’s restraint of highway 
funds. Ultimately, Brown asserted, 
“it depends on who’s elected 
governor.”’ 

The UVM student population, 
with an estimated 75 percent 
under-21 ratio, will inaugurate a 
lobby effort at the Vermont 
state level through .the UVM 
Student Association, according to 
S.A. President Charlie Kimbell and 
Vice President Jim Blechman. ‘My 
immediate reaction is that this issue 
is almost beyond our control, 
nationally, but we still can have an 
impact at the state level,” said 
Kimbell. “‘We’ve designed a cam- 
paign”’ to combat such legislation in 
Vermont, Blechman said, “but it 
seems that everyone’s giving up but 
us.”” 

“It is our responsibility and 
that of S.A. to represent all 8,000 
students,’’ added Kimbell. In order 
to accomplish this objective, Kim- 
bell and Blechman intend to poll 
UVM students in the fall regarding 
the drinking age, work for a post- 
ponement of legislation so that 
strong arguments may be coor- 
dinated, and lead a lobbying force 
addressing stricter DWI laws and 
“the privilege, even right, that al 
students like.”’ 
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_ SUMMERTIME BLUES: Unemployment statistics for area youth are depressingly high. Current 
figures reveala 17.4 percent jobless rate for 16-19 year-old Vermonters. 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

The city of Burlington with its 
festivals, cafes, and abundance of 
young people proves a virtual 
Camelot for area students who 
want to spend a summer away from 
home. Unfortunately, however, 
with the Queen City’s pleasures 
comes an intensely competitive job 
market, a situation that sends many 
aspiring expatriots home for the 
summer. “Many UVM students who 
would like to stay up in Burlington 
can’t because they can’t find jobs,”’ 
said Dan Amari, director of UVM’s 
Center for Career Development. 

As the name implies, the Center 
for Career Development aids area 
students in choosing a career, but it 
also offers the dual service of 
locating summertime employment 
for the University community. 
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“PIZZAS AND ITALIAN DISHES 
PREPARED WITH TLC" 


149 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON 
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“Earnings range from $10 for 
temporary work such as mowing 
lawns or babysitting to as much as 
$5,500 in a summer for pre-profes- 
sional work that includes computer 
programming or work with broker- 
age firms,’’ said Amari. 


Vivian Fong, coordinator of the 
Student Research Center of St. 
Michael’s College, relates a similar 
dilemma. ‘‘[Students] allot them- 
selves a certain amount of time to 
find a job and if by mid-June they 
haven’t found one, they leave,”’ she 
said. 

Like UVM’s_ program, the 
research center helps locate jobs in 
available fields. ‘“‘A lot of the jobs 
found are on campus,’ Fong 
explains. ‘‘Also, local groups such 


as Manpower and Champlain Cable 


LEONI’S 
PIZZA HOUSE 


A FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Company have supplied jobs in the 
past,’’ she added. 

While Champlain College offers 
a similar placement service, Trinity 
College is limited to a work-study 
program available only to financial 
aid students. 

UVM’s Center for Career 
Development has served 1,200 
students in the past year. Both 
Champlain and St. Michael’s 
colleges boast high but unestimated 
placement rates. All considered, 
however, these organizations can 
not guarantee a job for all unem- 
ployed students — thus jobless 
students remain. 

The Vermont Job _ Service’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics calcu- 


from the Bureau’s currently avail- 
able 1982 statistics. Unemployment 
figures for the 19 to 22 age group 
were unavailable. 

Other than competing with 
each other for jobs, many under- 
employed graduates compete with 
current students for jobs tradi- 
tionally given to semi-skilled college 
youth. “A lot of students stay in 
Burlington after they graduate and 
many are underemployed,”’ said Bill 
Wintersteen, manager of the Ver- 
mont Job Service in Burlington. 
“They work as bartenders or at 
stores while trying to find work in 
their field or major,’’ he added. 

The Job Service — like the 
independent college programs — 
works as a liaison between the 
unemployed and the private sector. 
Since October 1, 19838, the Job 
Service has placed 16,044 indivi- 
duals in jobs. Of these placements, 
350 jobs were from the 16 to 19 
age group and 247 were from the 
20 and 21 age group. Even with this 
decent placement rate Wintersteen 
noted ‘‘a tremendous amount of 
competition” for jobs in the area 
labor market which includes all of 
Chittenden County. 

Jeanne Ellis, a junior at UVM, 
started searching for a summer job 
in mid-March. After applying at 25 
restaurants, Ellis found a waitress- 
ing job more than two months 
later. “It is really, really hard to 
find a job,” said Ellis. “I know 
many students who are unem- 
ployed and still searching for 
work.” 

For many students summering 
in the Queen City, finding work 


translates into persistence. As Fong 


lates the Vermont unemployment observed, ‘“‘A lot of finding a job in 


rate for 16 to 19 year olds at 17.4 
percent. These figures were derived 
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Fi the greater Burlington area 


PIZZA®SUBSe SALAD BARe SOUPS ePASTA 
DRAFT BEER e WINE 


DIAL: 


862-6970 


Burlington is just pounding = 
pavement.”’ 


USED HOTEL & 
MOTEL FURNITURE 
WHA KKKKKKKKKK 
Queen-size Mattress 
& Box Spring Sets 

You get BOTH 


88° 


King-size Mattress 


with 2 Box Springs 69" 


Full-size Extra-long Mattress 
& Box Spring Sets 88° 


You get BOTH 
Round Pedistal Base Dinette 
Sets 


Table & 2 Bucket se 
Chairs on Casters 99°11 


VT. MATTRESS 
and FURNITURE 
Company 


Open Sunday 12-5 


617 Riverside Avenue 
Burlington 
End of North Willard 
864-6821 


Mon-Sat 9-5:30 
Sunday 12-5 


By NANCY LECLAIR 
This year marks the nationwide 
celebration of Eleanor Roosevelt’s 


100th birthday and the embark- ’ 


ment of the “Roosevelt Special,’’ a 
40-foot museum on wheels, across 
New York and the Northeast 
featuring the life and career of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The ‘‘Roosevelt 
Special” debuted Burlington on 
July 2-3. Located at the top of 
Church Street near the old Aber- 
nathy store, the exhibit’s only 
Vermont visit was made possible by 
National Advisory Committee 
member Senator Sallie Soule and 
a delegation of women legislators. 

The exhibit is part of the 
national Eleanor Roosevelt Centen- 
nial observances coordinated by the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute and the 
New York State Office of Special 
Projects in conjunction with the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission established by the U.S. 
Congress. 


The exhibit, which was rededi- 
cated after a similar centennial 
celebration for her husband, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, contained a 
variety of memorabilia dating from 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s childhood to her 
final years. Personal belongings 
such as wedding gifts, jewelry and 
articles from the Roosevelt cottage 
at. Val-Kill (near Hyde Park, New 
York) are seen. Photographs of 
Roosevelt with her husband, child- 
ren and grandchildren are dis- 
played, as well as photos of her 
with various political figures. 


As first lady from 1933-1945, 
Eleanor Roosevelt became a close 
advisor to her husband and an out- 
spoken leader of civil rights and 
charitable causes. The exhibit has 
among other things, keys to various 
cities that Roosevelt received as 
first lady. One gentleman visiting 
the exhibit remembered Roosevelt’s 
public addresses. She had ‘‘a high 
_ pitched voice”’ that sounded ‘“‘very 
cultured,’’ and she was forever 
ridiculed for it. 


Following FDR’s_ death in 
1945, Eleanor Roosevelt became 
involved in international affairs and 
traveled extensively throughout the 
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‘You gain strength, courage and confidence by every experience in which yjst, Mrs. 


Roosevelt Rides Again : 


world. On display are the numerous 
awards she received for humani- 
tarian work at home and abroad. 


The goal of the ‘Roosevelt 
Special’’ is to reacquaint the public 
with this important woman lea- 
der. The exhibit captivates the 
spirit of Eleanor Roosevelt: a 
dedicated, caring and influential 
woman. Carla Weiss, a tour guide 
for the exhibit, explained the use 
of the travelling museum as an 
educational tool. In the fall, the 
‘Roosevelt Special”’ will be visiting 
high schools in major cities along 
the east coast in an effort to 
incorporate this historical informa- 
tion into their curriculum. Weiss 
said there are diverse groups of 
people who have visited the exhibit 
ranging from young children who 
visit with their parents to older 
people who actually knew Roose- 
velt. Some of these people are 
‘‘moved to tears’? when they view 
the artifacts, documents and photo- 
graphs of Roosevelt, said Weiss. 


The next stop of the exhibit 
will be Campobello Island in Maine, 
the summer home of the Franklin 
Roosevelt family. The ‘Roosevelt 
Special’”’ will continue to tour until 
December. The exhibit captures the . 
spirit of Eleanor Roosevelt: a 
| dedicated, caring, and influential 

4 woman who gained respect and 
| admiration from the thousands of 
i people whose lives she touched. 


If Eleanor Roosevelt lived to 
see her 100th birthday, she would 
probably have many comments 
about the political and_ social 
change presently occurring through- 
out the world. Eleanor Roosevelt 
once said she was “‘not’ afraid of 
1984”? and anticipated that ‘‘the 
life of the next generation will be 
richer, more peaceful, more reward- 
ing than any we have known.” 
Having lived a full life as wife, 
mother, politician, diplomat, 
humanitarian and civil rights: acti- 
Roosevelt had many 


you really stop to look fear in the face. You are able to say to yourself, ‘Ilived achievements from which her opti- 
through this horror. I can take the next thing that comes along.’ You mustdo mistic beliefs stemmed, achieve- 


the thing you think you cannot do.’’ 


ments that established Eleanor 
Roosevelt as one of America’s 
truly great woman leaders. @ 
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EDITORIAL 


‘Education, not Legislation Is 


The U.S. Congress approved a bill last 
week that would raise the national drinking 
age to 21, and curb Federal highway funding 
for states who refuse to comply with this law. 
Also, the Federal government would reward 
states which pass mahdatory DWI sentencing 
laws. This bill is a low-cost alternative to 
much needed alcohol education programs in 
this country. If the Federal government was 
truly concerned with drinking and driving 
fatalities, then they would forego band-aid 


' legislation and consider a more effective 


» for 


solution to this national epidemic. 


The passage of this legislation during an 


election year has preempted any budget’ 


appropriations that are necessary in attacking 
the root of the drinking/driving controversy — 
education. Congress has overlooked the fact 
that alcohol is widespread in our culture. 
Social customs involving the consumption of 
alcohol are deeply rooted in American 
society. Not only is the consumption of 
alcohol condoned, but in most social circles it 
is encouraged. Whether at a ball game or at 
someone’s house as a guest, alcohol is offered 
as some sort of time-honored tradition. 


Instead of passing a law that prohibits a 
small section of the population their fair share 
of the American way, Congress should appro- 
priate funds to teach that section of potential 
drinking and driving fatalities so they can 
learn the fatal aspects of this country’s 
favorite pastime. 


If 17 year-olds want to 
drink, then they will be 
able to obtain the alcohol 
somewhere. 


Since it has been evident for some time 
that Congress is paying lip-service to this 
problem, private citizens have taken their own 
initiatives. Groups such as MADD (Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving) and SADD (Students 
Against Drunk Driving) have set up guidelines 
to help parents and. teenagers deal with 
situations that may put them in positions to 
drive while under the influence of alcohol. 
SADD, which is composed mostly of high- 
school students, have drawn up contracts and 
presented them to their families. In short, 


COMMENTARY 
A Vermonter’s View of Moscow 


the Solution to Drunk Driving» 


both parties agree that if either party ends up 
drunk at a social function then the sober 
party is obligated to drive the imbibed party 
home. 

These groups show Congress that the 
public is not willing to sit and wait for it to 
come up with a solution, while, in the mean- 
time, thousands of alcohol-related accidents 
occur. Also, it is evident that these groups are 
going after this problem correctly. If a 17- 
year-old wants to drink, then he will be able 
to obtain the alcohol somehow. Everyone is 
familiar with the ploys of the underaged: 
waiting outside of a liquor store for a kind 
stranger to purchase it for them, asking an 
older brother or sister, and, the easiest one of 
all, pilfering from their parents’ liquor 
cabinet. SADD and MADD have accepted the 
fact that American society condones alcohol 
as a status symbol and a sign of maturity. 
They are aware that kids will drink no matter 
what sort of bogus legislation Congress Passes. 

Raising the national drinking age to 21 is 
not the solutiof{ to the drinking and driving 
problem today, raising alcohol awareness 
among young people is. e 


The following is a compilation 
of letters from a Vermont student 
who spent a semester at the Push- 
kin Institute in Moscow. These 
correspondences were gccumulated 
and submitted to the Cynic by 
Dewey Cather, a UVM student and 
personal friend of the author. 


I live in a suite with four other - 


girls in a 14-floor apartment build- 
ing. Each floor has a small, middle- 
aged woman (most of whom are 
incredibly nosey), whose job it is to 
keep a strict eye on the girls on the 
floor. I have been repeatedly 
scolded by our floor attendant for 
having my bed at an angle from the 
wall, for hanging posters on the 
walls, for laughing too loudly, and 


for playing music. This is a jarring 


feeling. 

Aspects of life that are taken 
granted at home become 
luxuries, and even obsessions, for 
me here in Russia. One obses- 
sion is the hunt for toilet paper. 
There is no way of determining 
when toilet paper supplies are 


Gay Pride Article in 
Error 


available in Soviet stores, and I 
have had to learn to do without it 
in many instances. One luxury is a 
simple, semi-decent hot meal at a 
cafe. Most of the food served is 
never hot. The food available to me 
here can net be compared to food 
in the U.S. A majority of my free 
time outside of classes is spent 
searching for decent food. Soviets 
spend about three-quarters of their 
time outside of work gathering 
food. This grind for nutritional 
survival is a new experience for me. 


The Pushkin Institute is an hour 
subway ride from downtown Mos- 
cow. Elderly women have their own 
unique system of dealing with the 
subway rush hour. 


Older women know how to 
elbow someone in exactly the right 
place to cause pain. These jabbing 
thrusts to the lower rib cage knock 
the other riders out and the women 
push ahead. This rudeness doesn’t 
seem to be intentionally vicious but 
rather it appears to be a method of 
survival. In fact, some of these 


women are helpful when giving 
directions. For the most part, 


though, people cut lines, yell at. 


other people, and even trample on 
one another. 


As in any large city, rush hour 
is the most hectic of all. Even. 
though another train comes about 
every half minute, everyone 
attempts to cram into one train as 
if it were the last one of the even- 
ing. It is impossible'to exit from the 
subway car if you are not near a 
door because no one steps out of 
anyone else’s way. 


It took the whole first month 
of my stay in Moscow to adjust to 
daily life. If one accepts the way of 
life by not comparing Russia to the 
United States, every-day -life is an 
adventure. The constant waiting in 
lines and the general brusqueness of 
the people are the most annoying 
aspects of Russian daily life. 


As I write this, Moscow pre- 
pares for its May 1 celebration 
which marks the anniversary of the 


__ LETTERS 


I must also 


year’s _lesbian/gay 


1917 Bolshevik Revolution. Red 
flags wave from bridges and light 
posts, huge signs proclaim peace, 
and the national emblem, the 
hammer and sickle, are posted 
everywhere. Vast billboards of 
Lenin are also posted (Easter 
Sunday was Lenin’s 114th birth- 
day), and red lines are _ paint- 
ed down Gorky Street and in the 
squares. Also, the inner ring of the 
city will be blocked off on that 
important day. 

The cemeteries are elegant. 
Each grave is fenced in with a small 
bench nearby. There are cross- 
shaped gravestones that bear pic- 
tures of the deceased, and some 
even have family trinkets hanging © 


‘about them. 


It is a treat to go to a Russian’s 
house for dinner because it is 
difficult to meet and _ befriend 
Russian citizens as an American 
student. : 3 


Children seem to be a prized 
possession of the Soviets. They are 
treated like jewels and appear 
unaffected by their rigid lifestyle. ¢ 


Letters to the editor 


pride’ 


To the Editor: 


First of all, I would like 

to commend you for the 

_| editorial on homophobia 

versus lesbian/gay pride; I 

thought it was a balanced 

analysis of how oppression 

affects lesbians and gay 
men. 


. eS 
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However, 
correct a number of errors 
in Amy Schlegel’s article on 
the lesbian/gay pride march 
and rally on June 16, 1984. 
This year and last year the 
march and rally were or- 
ganized by both lesbians 
and gay men for lesbians 
and gay men. Moreover, the 


“quotes” by Howard Rus- 
sell on Stonewall in 1969 
were not by Howdy but 
made by me (I’m a lesbian, 
folks) and what Schlegel 
quoted was actually a para- 
phrase of my speech. I 
resent the erasure of my 
presence as a third world 
lesbian and organizer of this 


march and rally. 


Finally, thank you for 
your coverage of the march 
and rally, which I hope will 
be more accurate in the 
future. 


Michiyo Fukaya 


may be addressed to the 
Cynic, Lower Billings Cen- 
ter, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont 
05405. 
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ARTS 


Down South Shakespeare 


By MAGGIE GARB 

A glass of champagne and a 
couple chocolate coated  straw- 
berries was the perfect finishing 
touch to the gala opening night 
of the Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival’s Comedy of Errors. The 
play was as light and enjoyable as a 
warm Vermont day and during the 
opening celebration afterwards 
most people were still chuckling. 

Although William Shakespeare 
was born 300 years before the 
American Civil War and no one in 
Elizabethan England spoke with a 
southern drawl this Comedy of 
Errors, performed in Royall Tyler 
Theatre Tuesday night, was not 
only set in nineteenth century 
Philadelphia, but it also included a 
couple southern gentlemen, numer- 
ous women in colorful hooped 
skirts, a fife and drum band and 
two dopey, long-eared dachshunds. 

The play is not profound, but it 
is entirely entertaining. Although 
the dogs and the band may have 
been unnecessary, they were an 
added attraction. The play was 
lively and kept the audience chuck- 
ling at vaudevillian humor. It was 
an appeal to our age-old apprecia- 
tion of slap-stick and human 
bungling, today seen in The Three 
Stooges or Laurel and Hardy. 

It is the story of twin brothers, 
both named Antipholus, and their 
servants, also twins and also given 
the same name, Dromio. The two 
sets of brothers and their parents 
were separated in a shipwreck when 
they were children. One Antipholus 
and one Dromio grew up with 
Antipholus’ father in Savannah, 
while the other brother, the servant 
and the mother disappeared on a 
ship sailing north just after the 
shipwreck. Egeon, the father, has 
been searching the north for his lost 


GONE WITH THE aT Sandra Gileota; Kelly ; Morané af Gloria 


Biegler appear in a mid-nineteenth century production of The Comedy of 


Errors 
son and wife for seven years. At the 
time of the play one brother is 

arried and living with his wife and 
servant in Philadelphia while the 
other Antipholus, still a bachelor, is 
with his servant and visiting Phila- 
delphia. The play takes place in the 
years just before the Civil War when 
rivalries between the north and 
south were strong. 

As the play opens the stage is 
filled with men and women in 
colorful nineteenth century dress. 
The setting is a street in Philadel- 
phia, inspired by director Judith 
W.B. Williams’ research into nine- 
teenth century artifacts at the 
Shelburne Museum. 

' Antipholus of Savannah, played 
by Kelly Morgan, has just arrived in 
Philadelphia, has been given a 
northern uniform and is learning to 
speak with a northern accent in 
order to hide his southern identity. 
His servant (John Morgan) drags a 


dachshund on stage and the two 
men practice closing their mouths 
when they speak. The southern 
drawl reappears at opportune 
moments throughout the play. Not 
only is the southern accent reveal- 
ing of the southern Antipholus, but 
it is very funny because Shake- 
speare spoken with a southern 
drawl is something like Bob Dylan 
singing harmony in a Christmas 
choir. As the play begins, Anti- 
pholus and Dromio disappear and 
the rest of the stage comes to life. 


The story of the separated 
twins is told when Egeon (Bob 
Stanfield), father of the Antipholus 
brothers, is brought on stage in 
handcuffs. Being a southern mer- 
chant in Philadelphia is illegal and 
unless he can pay the 1000.00 fine, 
Egeon will be hung for this crime 
by the mayor, a sly, pernicious 
politician. The people of Philadel- 


phia take pity on the old southern 
gentleman and offer him a few 
dollars to stay the executioner. 

As the play continues, the two 
Antipholuses and Dromios are 
alternately confused. When Anti- 
pholus of Philadelphia (Steve 
Lovett) is late for dinner with his 
wife, Adriana (Sandra M. Galcota), 
sends Dromio of Philadelphia (Tom 
Watson) to find him. Dromio finds 
Antipholus of Savannah who denies 
that he ever had a wife. Adriana 
goes out to search for her husband 
and finally coerces Antipholus of 
Savannah and Dromio of Savannah 
to come home and dine with her 
love-starved sister, Lusiana (Gloria 


te Biegler) and herself. 


There are a couple of hilarious 
scenes in the play. One occurs after 
the dinner at Antipholus of Phila- 
delphia’s house. Dromio of Savan- 
nah tells Antipholus of Savannah 
about the kitchen maid who told 
him that he was her husband. He 
describes her to Antipholus as 
*‘spherical, like a globe. I could find 
countries in her.’ They go on to 
discuss where various European 
countries would appear on the 
various surfaces of her body. 

As is expected of a Shakespear- 
ean comedy the play has a happy 
ending. The family is reunited, 
everyone realizes the cause of their 
confusion, laughs and leaves the 
stage happily. 

As the play ends, only the two 
Dromios are left on stage. They 
move in a circle around each other, 
like mirror images, awed and 
fascinated by their similarity. They 
argue about. who should walk 
ahead, and who is the eldest 
brother. Finally they ‘agree to walk 
together, arm in arm, and are pulled 
off stage by the twin dachshunds. e 


The Queen and Her Machine 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

Last Wednesday even- 
ing, rain cooled the side- 
walk and soaked any un- 
expecting pedestrians. If — 
while walking down Main 
Street — a stroller took 
refuge in Hunt’s, the change 
would have _ been - sur- 
prisingly pleasant. Stepping 
through the doorway, rain 
gave way to the earth-and- 
thunder voice of Koko 
Taylor. The “Queen of the 
Blues” sang in the Queen 
City for one night and her 
performance warmed any 
wet souls like a wood stove. 

“T haven’t seen a rich 
blues entertainer, including 
B.B. King,” said Taylor in a 
between-set interview. “I’m 
out here because I love 
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SINGING FROM THE HEART: Koko Taylor at Hunt’s. 
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on a farm outside of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, the vocalist 
began singing in a church 
choir at the age of 14. Her 
interest in the blues pulled 
her in the musical direction 
of traditional greats such as 
Bessie Smith and Memphis 
Minnie. By 1950, she was 
recording songs written by 
Willie Dixon  on_ the 
Chicago-based Chess 
Records label. From there, 
Taylor earned her imperial 
sobriquet, ‘“‘Queen of the 
Blues,” several times over. 


As a Grammy nominee 
and three-time winner of 
“The Best Female Blues 
Artist,’ Taylor has managed 
to keep both feet planted 
firmly on the ground. Un- 
like many famous perfor- 


what I’m doing.’’ This senti- 
ment showed from the 
instant Taylor joined her 
band, The Blues Machine, 
to sing ‘‘Let the Good 
Times Roll.” 

Sauntering onto stage in 
a glittering shirt that fell 
down below her knees, 
Taylor filled Hunt’s with a 
voice equally as bright. Her 
blues repertoire included 
such sweat-and-groove tunes 
as “Hey Bartender” and 


10 


Willie Dixon’s ‘‘Wang Dang 
Doodle.”’ She balanced the 
evening by wallowing in 
bottom-of-the-barrel blues 
that included ‘I’d Rather 
Go Blind than Live Without 
You.” 

Taylor’s Blues Machine 
filled the 12-bar format of 
the blues with brimming 
energy. The _ three-piece 
band is a cohesive and 
tight unit that appropriately 
backs a vocalist of inesti- 


mable gumption. 

Spelling ‘‘W-O-M-A-N” 
in a playful adaptation of 
the song ‘Manish Boy,” 
Taylor also showed her 
unabashed strength and 
humor in a song entitled 
“I’m a Woman”’ and again 
in “You Can Have My 
Husband But Please Don’t 
Mess with My Man.”’ It is 
this confident and charming 
presence that has led many 
listeners over the years to 


adopt the vocalist as a sort 
of political figure in the 
realm of women’s rights. 
When asked about this, 
however, Taylor denied any 
political label. ‘I’m not into 
politics, I just know when 
I’m eating good,” she said. 
‘I put all my concentration 
into the blues.’’ 


Taylor has been concen- 
trating on the blues for 
quite a while,. Growing up 


mers who visit Hunt’s, Tay- 
lor did not sneak off to a 
protected backstage niche 
between sets. Instead, she 
stepped off the stage, joined 
the audience, and _ invited 
listeners to talk. 

When asked about the 
future of the blues, Koko 
seemed optimistic. ‘I think 
it’s going to get bigger and 
better,’’ she said. “God give 
me the strength, I’m going 
to be out there doing it.” e 
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By BETHUEL JAMIESON 

The Mayor’s Art Coun- 
cil and the Flynn Theatre 
co-sponsored - Burlington’s 
first annual Discover Jazz 
Festival. The speculation 
was perfect: this town can 
support jazz music and the 
Festival’s success proves 
that. The main attraction 
featured Sarah Vaughan at 
the Flynn Theatre. Tickets 
were sold out but scalpers 
offered bargains to enthu- 
siasts. When Vaughan 
appeared on stage wearing a 
brilliant yellow gown, the 
audience rose to its feet in 
applause. She scatted 
through the first song and 
thanked the city for its 
festive greeting at the air- 
port. “There were bands... 
the mayor was there;’’ she 
was happy to be here and 
gave an excellent show. 

Vaughan’s career spans 
four decades, each one 
showing her voice  im- 
proving until now and there 
is no way to improve 
it. Her voice has the classi- 
cism of opera and the 
personality of jazz. In the 
jazz world, Vaughan is 
pre-eminent. After three 
standing ovations calling for 
encores, the audience 
wanted more. 

“Choosing Miss 
Vaughan for the opening of 
the festival was easy,” 
recalled Doreen Kraft, 
director of-the Mayor’s Art 
Council. “We wanted some- 
one accessible and who 
could appeal to a large 
range of people, and it 
worked.” 

The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet, featuring John Lewis on 
piano, Milt Jackson on 
vibraharp, Connie Kay on 
drums, Percy Heath on bass, 
were not sponsored by the 
festival, but it did not 
matter. Their appearance in 


Burlington was their first in 
Vermont, and was an ex- 
citing opportunity. to hear 
the inventors of modern 
jazz. The band has been 
playing together on and off 
since their separation in 
1974. In 1947, Jackson (a 
regular with the Dizzy 
Gillespie Band) asked 
Lewis, bassist Ray Brown, 
and. drummer Kenny Clarke 
to sit in on a recording date 
in Oberlin, Ohio and the 
subsequent record, Dizzy 
Goes to College, is now a 
classic. 


This collaboration 
marked the beginning of the 
Jackson-Lewis association 
and they realized how well 
they communicated. The 
quartet escaped the restric- 
tions of Gillespie’s be-bop 
and formed the Milt Jack- 
son Quartet (MJQ) later 
changed to the Modern Jazz 
Quartet in 1952. Since that 
time, two personnel changes 
have taken place, Percy 
Heath has taken over on 
bass, and Connie Kay has 
replaced Kenny Clarke on 
drums. The musical director 
is John Lewis and it is 
through his insight that the 
Quartet has remained at the 
front of innovative improvi- 
sation by combining classi- 
cal elements with his own 
vision. 

The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet is responsible for intro- 
ducing an entirely new 
audience to jazz music and 
it was appropriate that they 
acted as the finale for the 
Discover Festival. Lewis’ 
compositions were simple 
and required the most deli- 
cate suggestion of mood. 
“Sasha’s March,” a new 
piece by Lewis, began with 
a familiar drummer’s march 
played by Connie Kay, and 
complemented by the 


melancholy riffs of Jackson 
and Lewis. “‘The piece was 
inspired by the funeral 
processions in New Orleaiis, 
which are both happy ana 
sad,” commented Lewis. 
One of the criticisms of 
the MJQ has been that the 
format of the band and the 
instruments themselves have 
restricted their creativity. 
The Quartet played several 
pieces from their new 
album Echoes, and these 
tunes showed that the quar- 
tet is still “‘Trav’lin’’ for- 
ward — the title of a piece 
which was the highlight of 
the concert. Seeing the MJQ 
was an experience no album 
could ever recreate, they are 
a beautiful band to watch 
and their cohesion is hyp- 
notic. When asked why they 
decided to play in Burling- 
ton, Percy Heath replied, 
‘‘We had the weekend free.” 
The audience called the 


quartet back for two 
encores and they played 
their most well-known 


pieces, ““Django”’ and “‘Bags 
Groove.’’ While leaving the 
theater a recurring thought 


was what could one possi- 


bly do now! 

Once in a while some- 
thing extraordinary will 
happen, and the latest was 
the Discover Jazz Festival. 
The five-day event covered 
all the interpretations of 
jazz, employed 120 musi- 
cians, and engaged 16 area 
restaurants as hosts to many 
impressive local bands. In- 
cluded among these were 
Fingertalk, Pure Pressure, 
Big Joe Burrell and his 
Unknown’ Blues__ Band, 
Kilimanjaro, and 
Goldberg. On Sunday, when 
the Modern Jazz Quartet 
played its last encore, the 
local musicians were prepar- 
ing to play their next gig. 
The jazz continues. 


Kyra Saulnier 


MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT: Singing pensive melodies and scatting through fast-paced 
pieces, Sarah Vaghan presented a truly entertaining concert at the Flynn June 22. The 
vocalist not only filled the house but pulled her audience out of their seats. 
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A Remembrance of Things Past 
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Kyra Saulaler 


A VIBRANT SOUL: Vibraharpist Milt Jackson joined fellow 
Modern Jazz Quartet members in a “‘hypnotic” perfor- 


mance at The Flynn. 


Metheny to Play 
St. Johnsbury 


A PRECOCIOUS PLAYER: 


Guitarist Pat Metheny has 


established himself in the realm of jazz at a young age. 


Jazz guitarist Pat 
Metheny will appear on 
July 19 at St. Johnsbury 
Academy’s Fuller Hall. 

The 29-year-old guitar- 
ist has been deluged by five 
Grammy nominations in the 
past three years and, in 


1983, Metheny won a 
Grammy for “Best Jazz 
Performance.”’ Acclaimed 


by critics in both Rolling 
Stone and Musician maga- 
zines, the performer has dug 
his feet deeply into the 
shifting sands of jazz at a 
young age. 

Playing with Metheny 
will be veteran bass player 
Charlie Haden and drummer 
Billie Higgins. Haden has 


performed with well-known 
musicians 


such as Keith 


Jarret and ‘Ornette Cole- 
man. In the same manner, 
Higgins has played with 
legendary figures such as 
John Coletrane and Thelo- 
nius Monk. 


Monday night’s perfor- 
mance should offer widened 
insight to those who have 
recently “discovered” jazz. 
And for the hardcore enthu- 
siast and neophyte alike, 
Metheny’s thoughtful guitar 
riffs can only complement a 
July evening. 


The concert will start at 
8 p.m. and tickets are 
presently available at the 
Flynn Theater. For addi- 


tional information and 
phone orders, call (802) 
748-2536. 

. —J.E. 


wen 
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Summer 
Specialty Drinks... 
60 Beers 
from 20 Countries... 
Expanded Wine &, 
Champagne Selections... 


Desserts & Cocktails, Served All Day 


inch Street 


DANCECLUB 


Open 7 Nights 655-2740 


; BURLINGTON SAILMAKERS 


UNMATCHED QUALITY, 
UNCOMMON COURTESY 


“we’re working for you” 


VERMONT'S PREMIERE Audio/Video 


Be daring...have a Happy Hour 
MEGARITA 4:00-7:00. 


The Marketplace,Winooski 


(on the waterfront) 
182 Battery St. 
Burlington, Vt. 

862-6554 


WITH 


_ STUDENTS 1n MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 


®@ eyeglasses 


® sunglasses 


® polishing 
®@ contact lens 
supplies 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


230 College St 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

A thin piece of plastic 
travels through a beam of 
light. An image appears on a 
surface. An audience sits 
watching, absorbing sound 
and image. 

This is the. film-going 
experience. While Burling- 
ton’s movie screens fill up 
with big budget, high-tech 
projects, the Reel Surreal 
Film Festival at the Fleming 
Museum offers some inter- 
esting . alternatives. The 
series ranges from Lizzie 
Bordon to Betty Boop, with 
documentaries on_ such 
diverse individuals as 
William Burroughs, Werner 
Herzog, and Lightning Hop- 
kins. There is a range of 
short films that turn the 
medium back on itself, with 
titles like Film-Wipe-Film, 
and performers like David 
Byrne and Laurie Anderson, 
Buster Keaton and Devo. 

Combining film, video 
and performance art, the 
series reveals the vitality of 
these mediums that goes 
beyond Hollywood — and 
MTV, and the filmmakers 
themselves will be part of 
several of the showings. 

The Festival opens Wed- 
nesday, July 11 at 8:00 
with Lizzie Bordon’s Born 
in Flames, a_serio-comic 
‘feminist-revolution média- 
event, with filmmaker Bor- 
don herself on hand. July 
15 brings Amnon Buch- 
binder and his film Oro- 
boros, a name that comes 
from the symbol of a 
serpent swallowing its own 
tail, a name that could be a 
subtitle for the series itself, 
which points out the cir- 
cling evolution of cinema. 


Christmas came to Ver- 
mont six months early 
when the Boston-based 
band made their area debut 
at Nectar’s upstairs hall 
Friday, June 22. While the 
majority of local music 
mavens took in Sarah 
Vaughan’s performance at 


The Flynn, the band, one of 


the more interesting acts on 
Conflict Records’ Bands 
That Could Be Gods EP, 
delivered a loose, spirited 
set to a small yet enthu- 
siastic audience. 


Christmas emerged as 
one of the more dynamic 
live acts in recent memory. 
Mixing material from the 
Conflict EP with the likes 
of a cover of The Beatles’ 
“Hey, Bulldog,” the band 
effectively blended a manic 


stage presence with. a 
genuinely funny stage 
repartee. 


Rounding out the bill 
were Zombie Prayer (also 
from Boston, formerly 
known as Burning Bridges), 
a trio featuring ex-Pinhead 
drummer Ron Ward. The 
band’s ringing guitar, mum- 
bled vocal, and ominous 
backbeat brought rockcrit 
faves R.E.M. to mind, 
especially on originals like 


Celluloid Heroics 


This roundabout way of 
looking at film through film 
is especially brought out in 
“Sync Pulse: the Roots of 
Rock Video,” July 18, a 
potpourri jamboree includ- 
ing films from the Boop, 
David Byrne, Brian Eno, 
and Cab Calloway; ‘‘Kino 
Bizarro: A Surrealist Antho- 
logy 1923-1949” will play 
August 1 and _ contains 
works like Bunuel’s An 
Adalusion Dog and Buster 
Keaton’s Cops reveal the 
stranger side of early film. 
Especially exciting is the 
event “Raw Nerves: Film 
Art of the 80’s,’’ August 
8th, featuring film instilla- 
tion by Charles Recher and 
a live performance by Mari- 
lyn Gottleb-Roberts as well 
as several avant-garde films. 

On July 21 and July 
25th, the series will present 
two nights of films by 
documentarian Les Blank. 
His opus on the stinking- 
rose, ‘‘Garlic Is as Good as 
Ten Mothers”? will be pre- 
sented in fabulous AROMA- 
ROUND, which hopefully 
won’t intrude on the same 


13 Questions’? and ‘“‘What 
I Wouldn’t Give.’’ Despite a 
muddled sound mix, Ward 
remains one of the most 
relentless drummers around. 
Midway into the third song, 
the dance floor was packed, 
a rarity at a club notorious 
for mediocre acoustics. 


Opening the show on 
successive evenings were the 
continually improving The 
Caste and Burlington 


night screenings of “The 
Blues According to Light- 
ning Hopkins” and.“‘Sprout 
Wings and Fly,” about 
fiddler Tommy Jarell. These 
films will be shown at City 
Hall, while Burden of 
Dreams will be seen at the 
museum. Chronicling the 
filming of Fitzcarraldo, Bur- 
den of Dreams reveals film- 
maker Werner Herzog’s best 
film character. — Werner 
Herzog as he struggles his 
production collapses, freaks 
of nature, warring South 
American tribes, and the 


jungle. 

August 15 brings 
William S. Burroughs to 
town — on a couple reels of 
film, in Burroughs, a film 
biography that includes 
interviews with the best of 
the “Beat Generation.”’ 

The pamphlet. for the 
festival has the heading 
“Celluloid Heroics,”’ but it | 
is difficult to say who are 
the true cinema _ heroes. 
— those who made the films 
or the group that is present- 


ing this series. “ 


Christmas in June 


ambient crats The Astro- 
nauts in Grave Peril. Bur- 
lington’s Upstairs Records 
deserves commendation for 
bringing diverse talent to 
town. The Boston-based 
Volcano and Birdsongs of 
the Mezazioc have been 
mentioned as_ possibilities 
for upcoming months. Let’s _ 
hope the reception will be 
more successful the next 
time around. 


—DW 
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From Busta Jones 
to Bubblegum 
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THE DANCERS: A wood carving by David Jamieson. 


““A blast from the past” is the best cliche one can 
use to describe the Seclusions’ Isolation For Creation 
(Fuz), a post-punk trip into the nether world of psyche- 
delia, just like mom and dad used to take. On this trip, 
Busta Jones — known for his bass work with the Gang 
of Four and the Talking Heads — joins Joey Ramone, 
Mitch Leigh, Psychedelic Fur Tim Butler, former Patti 
Smith Group drummer Jay Dee Daugherty, and others. 
Led by New York trend setter Randy Dash, the Seclu- 
sions have produced a great cross between the hard 
edged thrash of 1977 and late sixties psychedelic. 
Billboard, in its usual ‘brilliant fashion, has called this 
hybrid ‘“‘a punk answer to the Moody Blues.” The 
record includes several covers, including one by none 
other than Max Frost and the Troopers, “The Shape of 
Things to Come”’ as well as lots of other wonderfully 
colorful things. 


Are you afraid to admit you had a crush on one of 
the Go Gos before they turned ugly? Well you don’t 
have to put your Bangle’s poster in the closet yet. Their 


new LP — All Over the Place (Columbia) — belongs. 


there. Originally on Faulty, the band’s first EP, Bangles, 
was a refreshing modern version of sixties pop (try if 
you can to conceptualize the Monkeys with sex change 
operations), but alas, their refreshing sound of the 
sixties has been drowned out by the commercialism of 
the eighties. The LP consists of two cuts with some 
backbone, “‘Restless” and “Silent Treatment.’ The rest 
includes lots of bubblegum material. But if you like 
bubblegum, you’re probably better off putting a quarter 
in a machine. 


Something that all of you bubblegum fans should be 
listening to is The Effigies’ new LP, For Ever Grounded 
(Enigma). The record is a good mix of fast paced rock n’ 
roll with some cuts bordering on hardcore. The band’s 
first appearance on the 1980 Chicago compilation 
Busted at OZ \ed to the subsequent release of an EP, a 
single, and finally this clean throbbing LP which might 
even appeal to those of you with more discerning 
musical taste. 


Also new and interesting is the Reverbs LP, Happy 
Forest (metro America), which has a nice new Folk 
oriented psychedelic sound somewhat akin to the Rain 
Parade. The alternative Boston scene has produced a 
new compilation, Bands That Could Be God (Conflict), 
which according to the album filler is for those bands 
which ‘don’t have a built-in scene or clique.” The 
record features a good cross section of recording from 
Busted Statues, Deep Wound, Sorry, Beanbag, Christ- 
mas, Salem 66, Flies and the Outpatients. The last of 
the group, the Outpatients, will be opening for the 
Proletariat at the German Club on July 14th. New 
Jersey, the United States’ biggest oil refinery, has 
produced another band to follow in the footsteps 
of the Willies (now the Tripes) and the Velvet Monkeys. 
The band, Clive Pig and the Hopeful Chinamen have 
released an interesting new LP christened with their own 
name on Hopewell records. 

b/w you on the b side 
—Josh Brickman 
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i VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_ 


Z| Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski ® 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


| 20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
1 STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


i! WITH THIS COUPON 


ATTENTION: 
STUDENTS WITH 
CAMPING FAMILIES. 
Shelburne Camping Area 
only 5 miles to UVM on 
Rt. 7. Water, electricity, 
tent sites, flush toilets, 
hot showers, dumping 
station, L.P. gas, 

Call laundry. 


985-2296 or 985-2540 


Conventence is getting 
your hair done the way you want, : 
when you want. That’s why 
we offer full services on a walk-in 
basis all day. 

So you can have your hair done 
before work, or whenever it’s 
most convenient for you. 


Command 


Takk to ut. We underiland. 


Burlington Square Mall 
Burlington 


863-3664 


Hours: Monday-Friday 
Saturday 
Sundays 1 


9-9 
9-6 
2-5 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES — 


BEVERAGE CENTER 


re. 


_ bit of everything,” 


- tion. 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

There are few things 
more pleasurable ‘than 
spending an afternoon with 
a dying art form — the great 
American novel. Freed from 
the headache-inducing 
deluge of papers and finals, 
the summer months provide 
a rare opportunity to catch 
up on desired rather than 
required reading. Such 
habits, however, often 
prove oppressive to the 
summer opportunist. With 
prices of current fiction 
clocking in at a horrific 15 
dollars and up, it is difficult 
to maintain a steady literary 
fix without unlimited cash 
flow. 

Fortunately, there are 
alternatives. The greater 
Burlington area boasts a 
variety of used and second- 
hand bookstores, invariably 
featuring sub-wholesale 
prices and a diverse selec- 
tion often not offered at 
the Walden Books of this 
world. 

Primo in the used book 
trade is North Winooski 
Avenue’s The Dusty Cover. 
With roughly 12,000 titles 
currently in stock, proprie- 
tor Walt McLaughlin offers 
a variety that reflects a wide 
knowledge of classic and 
contemporary literature, as 
well as considerable com- 
mercial savvy. 

“T try to carry a little 
says 
McLaughlin of his predo- 
minantly paperback selec- 
Indeed, the store’s 
small confines are packed 
with a diverse mix that span 
many literary genres and 
time periods. Out-of-print 
novels by contemporary 


authors co-exist with sum- 
mer camp dismemberment 
epics with titles like 
Squirm. A varied ‘‘classics”’ 
section abuts a more-than- 
respectable shelf of con- 
temporary drama. Prices at 
the Dusty Cover, which also 
features a good selection of 
biography, history, and poe- 
try, average one-half of the 
original cover price. 
McLaughlin buys most of 
the store’s stock over-the- 
counter, allowing for the 
relatively cheap prices and a 
bevy of obscure treasures 
you won’t be likely to find 
elsewhere. 

Equally worthwhile is 
the secluded Bygone Books. 


Cloistered: adjacent to the’ 


Vanguard Press on lower 
College Street, the store, 
now in its sixth year of 
operation, offers an offbeat, 
eclectic selection of the 
rare, the out-of-print, and 
the remaindered. 

Bygone Books caters 
primarily to the antiquarian 
trade. Amid an_ elegant 
array of historical memor- 
abilia and musty volumes, 
one can find a varied 
assortment of hard-cover 
novels, rare history books, 
and works on disciplines as 
diverse as architecture and 
spirituality. 


Such a selection doesn’t 
come _ cheaply however. 
Prices for the average hard- 
cover register at an upscale 
eight dollars plus, while 
paperbacks hover in the 
1.50/2.00 range. Neverthe- 
less, the store’s extensive 
stock as well as a ‘“‘book 
search service” (employees 
will special order any hard- 


FEATURES 


Browsing in Used Booklands 


Glenn Russell 


WALT MCLAUGHLIN WITH HIS FAVORITES: The owner of The Dusty Cover hasn’t 


really read Squirm, has he?. 


to-find volume) more than 
atone for the relative prici- 
ness. Bygone Books is un- 
questionably the area’s best 
bookstore to frequent with 
a specific title in mind. 


On a smaller scale, Pine 
Street’s Bookstacks features 
a varied although limited 
used section. A _ small, 
homey store specializing in 
new and used contemporary 
fiction and a wide variety of 
periodicals, Bookstacks 
nicely complements other 
area offerings. 


Purveyors of American 


pop culture would be, well 
advised to check out some 
of the Bookstacks’ oddities. 
Among an assortment of 
well-worn paperbacks, one 
can find a rare collection of 
vintage dime novels (com- 
plete with atrocious art- 
work), and lurid, pulp 
magazines with headings 
like “I was a ‘C’ Girl in 
Hollywood.”” The Book- 
stacks further features a 
nice assemblage of non- 
fiction, ranging from self- 
help volumes to current 
biography. Not the most 
all-encompassing selection 
in town, but prices tend to 


be lower than the aforemen- 
tioned venues. 


“It’s a hard way to 
make a_ living,” said 
McLaughlin of the used 
book trade. “Books don’t 
sell like records.’ Still, 
despite the abundance of 
chain stores in the area, the 
independents offer a change 
of pace largely absent at the 
corporate bookmills. In an 
age when the typical mass- 
market paperback exceeds 
four dollars, I returned 
from an_ afternoon of 
independent bookstore- 
hopping with 11 new novels 
for under 20 dollars. °. 


Jugglers from Mars Invade Battery Park 


By LISA VITIKAINEN 

If you have recently passed 
through Battery Park on a late 
Monday afternoon you would have 
seen a crowd of people surrounding 
the Jugglers from Mars. 

They aren’t really little green 
jugglers with pointed ears, though. 
Jugglers Tom Rayburn, Andrea 
Luna, and Henry Lappen perform 
each Monday night between 5:30 
and 7:30, rain or shine, to entertain 
and teach interested people. 

Most of their time, however, is 
spent at birthday parties, company 
picnics, or street shows. Their 
shows often include a clown and 
juggling show designed for children. 
Usually they perform inside at 
parties or outside on the street. 

To add variety to their acts 
they sometimes juggle cigar boxes 
and devil sticks. Also, they are 
learning how to rope-walk and ride 
on unicycles which they hope to 
eventually include in their shows. 

The juggling troupe also wants 
to learn other trades in the enter- 
tainment fields. Rayburn is taking a 
mime class at Burlington College. 
Also, Lappen is taking a Taichi class 
in the martial arts area. They 
believe that the classes will add to 
their overall presence and improve 
the show. 


The group was formed three 
years ago by Lappen who simply 
wanted people to pass tumblers 
back and forth with him. They met 
every Monday and eventually built 
up enough confidence and skill ‘to 
begin putting on shows. At first, 
they performed for benefit shows 
and soon afterwards they began to 


receive offers of money. Since then, 
the jugglers have become a business 
stationed in Burlington. The popu- 
larity of their acts is widespread as 
they have travelled as far as Mexico 
City to do a show. 


Although this — self-designed 
occupation is lucrative during the 


ENCOUNTERS OF THE JUGGLING KIND: As the sun sets, a young boy 
learns the basics of tossing. 


summer when the demand for their 
talents is high, the winter brings 
much less work. Luna, who gradua- 
ted from UVM in 1982 as a math 
major, said that juggling is “fun and 
rewarding.”’ 


For the jugglers, the profits 
from their profession exceed mone- 
tary gains. 

“It is great exercise, a lot of fun 
and most importantly, I like to 


_teach because it is a way of getting 


involved with people and sharing 
something that is fun,’’ said Luna. 


They have recently performed 
at Burlington’s Jazz Festival and 
the Old North End festival. In 
upcoming weeks they will perform 
at UVM’s Campus at Noon. On July 
14 they will juggle on Church 
Street. And, they will perform at 
Hunt’s on July 29. 


All three members of the group 
encourage people to come see them 
at Battery Park Monday nights. 

“We are more than happy to 
help jugglers and teach people who 
are curious to learn. We hope that 
our presence will generate an 
interest in juggling, whether people 
want to learn or just watch,” said 
Luna. e 
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RUNNING FOR THE HOUSE: 
represent Burlington’s Ward 1 at the State House. 


Micque Glitman wants to 


Glitman Means 


Politics 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
Micque Glitman didn’t 
always waz:t to be a politi- 
cian. ““When 1 was younger I 
wanted to be an astronaut,” 
she said. 
Glitman, a recent UVM 


graduate, has chosen to seek 


the Democratic party’s 
nomination for the House 
of Representatives for Bur- 
lington’s Ward 1. Her 
change of heart had much 
to do with her father, 
Maynard Glitman, who 
works in the foreign service. 
The Glitmans have spent 
much time travelling 
abroad. Although their per- 
manent address has always 
been East Fletcher, Ver- 
mont, temporary addresses 
have included _ Brussels, 
Paris, and Washington, D.C. 
“While I was away from the 
U.S. I became interested in 
human rights in other parts 
of the world,” said Glitman. 
“Also, my father influenced 
me and I became interested 
in foreign affairs.” 


Back in the states, Glit- 
man’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs and human 
rights spilled over into her 
daily life in Burlington. 
“I’m concerned about state 
funding for different pro- 
grams,” said Glitman, 
“especially day care for the 
young and health care for 
the elderly.” 

Protecting the environ- 
ment is another problem 
that Glitman addresses. 
Toxic waste is a big prob- 
lem for her. “We have to 
stop the pollution of our 
‘natural resources. The 
dumping of raw sewerage 
into the lake must be 
arrested immediately,’’ said 
Glitman. 

The boundaries of Bur- 
lington’s Ward 1 run from 
the Winooski River to the 
intersection of South 
Willard and Main streets. 
Glitman said that she would 
like to see the Winooski 
riverfront developed into a 
recreational area. ‘The 
lakes and rivers should 
not be used as garbage 
disposals,’’ she added. 


Glitman’s campaign to 
protect. the environment 
also focuses on _ nuclear 
plants. “The problem with 
all nuclear plants is that 
they have not proved that 
there is a safe way to 
dispose of nuclear waste,’ 
said Glitman. 

Glitman would like to 
see Vermont declared a 
“nuclear free zone.’’ That 
means no nuclear produc- 
tion, no testing, and no 
research in that area, said 
Glitman. 

“T am also interested in 
providing tax cuts to busi- 
nesses that provide day 
care,” said Glitman. In 
Vermont there are very 
few places where child care 
is available to mothers. 
And, in those companies 
the waiting lines for that 
service are long. As a 
result, many women are 
forced to stay home. 

For school aged child- 
ren, Glitman would also 
suggest improvements. 
“From the kindergarten 
level all through the high 
school level there is too 
mueh sexist language in 
textbooks. I want all of that 
removed,” she said. 

According to her 
record, Glitman has already 
racked up much experience 
in the political arena. She 
was elected in March of 
1984 to serve as an inspec- 
tor of elections for Ward 1. 
Glitman was also elected at 
the Democratic state con- 
vention as a Jackson dele- 
gate to the Democratic 
national convention. Cur- 
rently, she serves as Secre- 
tary of the Burlington 
Democratic city committee 
and is active on both the 
Ward and the County 
Democratic committees. 

Glitman’s free time is 
taken up by reading and 
keeping track of political 
events. “Politics takes up 
most of my time,” she 
said. F 

This article is the third 
in a _ series of profiles. 
Suggestions and submissions 
for this column are wel- 
come. 
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Over 50 years of Service 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


PREPARE FOR: Sept 15 
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Classes starting mid-July 


a 
Dass 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Complete TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities for review of 
class lessons 


Opportunity to transfer to 
and continue study at any 
of our over 105 centers. 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 

(802) 655-3300 
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George and Pam’s Ita- 
lian sausage ($2.00) is an 
interesting alternative to the 
American hotdog. The 
modest piece of sausage was 
pocked with nobules of fat 
and rested in a chewy roll 
and was topped with the 
proprietors’ famous sauteed 
green peppers and onions. 


| The vegetables were satis- 


factory, but the sausage 


smelled better than _ it 
tasted. 

After sampling the ham- 
burger ($1.20) and _ the 


cheeseburger ($1.30) one 
wonders why George and 
Pam decided to venture 
into Italian sausage at all. 
The burgers were made 
from generous hunks of 
beef and the roll was 
warmed. Peppers and 
onions also embellished 
‘both items and added to my 
overall enjoyment of the 
burgers. 

Lighter eaters may want 
to sample their hot dog 
with veggies at a modest 
price of $.75. Remember to 
approach one of George and 
Pam’s favorites with cau- 
tion, however. Although the 
French fries ($.75) are 
golden brown and delicious 
when hot, once they cool, 
they assume a cardboard- 
like consistency. My friend 
said that the cooled fries. 
tasted “metallic.” 

—AS 


On-Track Natural 


Foods, Church. St. 


Those of the _ holistic 
persuasion would be well 
advised to check »~ out 
Church Street’s On-Track 
Natural Foods. Usually 
situated near the Church 
Street and College Street 
juncture, the brightly 
painted locomotive replica 
offers a variety of freshly 
prepared sandwiches, salads, 
and vegetarian delicacies. 

The felafel pocket sand- 
wich ($1.75) is a spicy mix 
of deep-fried chickpea flour 
balls and spices. It is un- 
doubtedly the best buy on 
the menu. Stuffed with 
salad and topped with a 
tangy lemon tahini sauce, it 
emerged as a perfect light 
lunch, The felafel sandwich 
was tasty and did not have 
the dryness that accom- 
panies many variants of this 
middle-eastern dish. 


On-Track Natural Foods 
is not cheap chow as a 
stomach filling lunch can 
top six bucks. However, its 
varied menu (which also 
includes hummus and tofu 
salad) is a welcome diver- 
sion from the overcooked 
fries from greasy frialators 
that are normally associated 
with street vendor chic. 
—DW 


Save the Last 
(Chili Dog for Me 


George and Pam’s, 
University Place 


LOIS AND HER DOGS: At noon, crowds flock to lunch at 


this Church Street vending cart. 


Monty RS, Universi- 


ty Place 


Each weekday, a long 
line of Mexican food fans 
wait for Jimbo’s wide 
assortment of _ burritos 
($1.50), tacos in a pita 
($1.40), or a taco in a corn 
shell ($1.25), and other 
Mexican entrees. Jimbo, the 
owner of Monty RS (Mon- 
tezuma’s Revenge), has 
expanded from his original 
single man Mexican food 
trailer to a new two-man 
operation. 

Jimbo’s Mexican food 
may not be the best in town 
(sometimes he’s a little 
heavy on the refried beans), 
but for a cheap and satisfy- 
ing outdoor lunch it is hard 


to beat Monty RS. If you 


really want to get your 
money’s worth then hit the 
stand after the lunch hour 
rush and order the famous, 
freshly squeezed lemonade 
($.65) along with your 
burrito and you can indulge 
in a friendly conversation 
with Jimbo. Pick any sub- 
ject from philosophy to 
politics, and Jim will share 
his interesting and lengthy 
viewpoints with all his cus- 
tomers. Considering the 
educational advantages of 
Monty RS, UVM has lucked 
into a scholastically orienta- 
ted food service. _ 


—JB 

Beansies, Battery 
Park 

One approaches 


Beansies with curiosity. At 
a distant glance it looks like 
an abandoned yellow bus 
from the 1960s. The steady 
flow of hungry people to 
the windows of the bus, 
however, makes one realize 
that it is far from empty. 

A pint of fries ($1.10) 
and a hamburger ($1.10) 
seem to be the most popu- 
lar combination. Beansies 
also offers hotdogs (90 
cents) and Michigan dogs 
($2.00). A small box of 
fries (75 cents) is enough to 
satisfy lighter eaters. 

So, if you are hungry, 
stroll in the park. Beansies 
is the place to go to fill 
your appetite. 


Lois, the hot dog 
lady, Church St. 


Lois is something of an 
institution in Burlington. 


. Her foot-tall silver wig and 


radical chic shades set her 
off from run of the mill 
weenie vendors. 

Lois’ wares include the 
basic dull hot dog in a bun, 
a sauerkraut frank, and the 
chili dog. I opted for the 
chili dog and complemented 
this feast with onions. I 
figured that adding mustard 
and relish- to an already 
volatile brew would only 
spell trouble for my room- 
mate later on. 

The dog was piping hot 
and set off by a tangy and 
surprisingly smooth sauce. 
For dessert, I had a side 
order of potato chips and a 
frosty coke, all for a reason-’ 
able $1.80. Lois rates three 
weenies out of five on the 
dog scale. . 

—GR 


George and Pam’s, 
Church. Street 


You can smell those 
sizzling onions and peppers 
from blocks away and the 


eg Rassmussen 


thought of finding a perfect’ 
Italian sausage fills your - 


nostrils. As you approach 
the small white truck by 
Magram’s you discover that 
George and Pam’s offers 
more than sausage. Other 
items include hamburgers 
and cheeseburgers. Unlike 
its twin that resides at 
University Place, however, 
the downtown stand does 
not offer French fries. 
While I waited in line at 
George and Pam’s my eyes, 
ears, and nose were tinglifig 
in anticipation and my 
tastebuds longed for excite- 
ment. My sausage arrived 
covered with fried onions 
and peppers and nestled in a 
small bun. The sausage had 
only a couple pieces of 
grizzle, but this is expected 
when one is a_ seasoned 
sausage eater. Including a 
cold can of soda, my meal 
only came to $2.50. 

—KS 
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Associates in Chiropractic 

————— and Kinesiology — 

ell Dr. C.H. McLean— Dr. C.A. Paolantonio - 
507 SHELBURNE ROAD BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 


Mahoney’s | |[=== 
| Winooski, Vermont 1, ARTIST SUPPLIES 
DAILY HAPPY HOURS é 


Monday PITCHERS 
Tuesday $4.50 


Wednesday 
Proprietors: 


‘Timothy Mahoney | 
Robert Mahoney 


DRAFTING DEPT. 


Fine Picture Framing 


Beoutiliers 


112 CHURCH STREET 
BURLINGTON 


OPEN: 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Mon. & Fri. until 8:00 864-5475 


Sais, 
Ze, Bi y, 
py. AS 
OTIS 


Trek. The finest 12-18 
speed bicycles made in 
America. Racing, touring, 
mountain bikes...From 
$300.00. 


T-SHIRTS! 
OVER 70 DESIGNS 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


! ppl € 32 CHURCH STREET MARKETPLACE 
i ks <a BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Mountain sss 


OPEN M-F 9:30-9; SAT. 9:30-6;SUN. 12-5 


Slay, Ss P Aste 


Ble CONDITIONED 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT05401 . Phone 658-3313 
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Continued from cover 

I soon discovered that the Pepsi 
Spirit of 84 is the tenth in a:series 
of 29 races run throughout the 
Northeast, including Canada, under 
the billing of the NASCAR North 
Stroh’s Tour; and, as Dell Hill, who 
handles press’ relations for 
NASCAR North, informed me, 
total prize money for the tour this 
year has topped $1,000,000 for the 
first time. . 

“The Stroh’s Tour began in 
1979 as the Molson’s Tour,” Hill 
explained, ‘‘and was a kind of trial 


_and error attempt to see what type 


of racing the fans in this area 
were anxious to see. We knew there 
were fans in the Northeast, lots of 
them, and we wanted to provide 
the kind of racing they most liked 
to watch. We discovered that they 
wanted to see the Grand National 
type stock cars, like-their heroes 
drive — the Richard Pettys and 
Cale Yarboroughs. So that’s what 
we've given them and we’ve grown 
from a prize fund of about a 
quarter million in 1979 to over a 
million this year, and what we 
expect will be a quarter million 
fans.” 

The crowd at Catamount Satur- 
day leant support to Hill’s expecta- 
tions — the bleachers filled to 
squeezing room only, and the total 


estimated at over 10,000. The’ 


race itself had a special significance 
for the drivers since it was the last 
race in the first leg of the series. 
The tour is divided into three 
blocks of races, and money 
awarded according to the point 
standings of the racers at each 
juncture. The top 20 drivers, after 
Saturday’s race, were to divide 
$20,000, the largest-share, of 
course, going to the tour leader, 
who, it was announced following 
the race, was unofficially Randy 
LaJoie of Norwalk, CT., last year’s 
winner of the Pepsi Spirit race 
at Catamount. 

Now having at least a slight 
grasp of the situation at hand, and 
loaded with supplementary infor- 
mation contained in NASCAR’s 
Official 1984 Record Book and 
various other media pamphlets 
provided by sponsors, complete 
with eight by ten glossy black-and- 
whites of their precious $30-40,000 
machines, I headed back to the pits 
to see what type of person drives 
these colorful comets. 

The first I met was pas 
Dragon (an almost perfect name for 
an ees, ie is from Milton 


Sh 
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PIT CREW ON CALL: These two men wait for their 


rr 


a 
AN 


% 
qualifying heat to be called. 


and was fifth in the Stroh’s Tour 
standings going into Saturday’s 
race. Being a novice to the sport, I 
was curious as to whether the edge 
in a race like this went to the 
superior driver or the superior car, 
and Dragon’s answer was similar to 
others I gathered that evening. 
‘When you have 10 or 15 cars all 
bunched together and only about 
1/100th of a second separating 
them from each other, the most 
important thing is the handling of 
the car, especially on small tracks. 
So I would say it’s not so much the 
driver as how the car performs and 
responds for the driver.”’ 


Dragon’s manner was mild and 
unassuming, unlike his surname and 
in stark contrast to the machine he 
leapt into as our conversation 
ended. He, like Hill, had also noted 
the growing success of the tour and 
its corresponding increase in the 
level of competition. ‘‘It used to be 
that you could pick a winner from 
about four or five cars, but now 
any one of a dozen or so can win 
any race, and that has made for 
some big-time racing that draws a 
lot of people. We get good crowds 
wherever we go — it’s by far Ver- 
mont’s biggest spectator sport.’’ As 
for the race, after being involved in 
a mishap on the ninth lap and 
seriously damaging his 1984 Buick 
Regal, Dragon recovered and came 
from back in the pack to score a 
fifth place finish. 

Stub Fadden, a veteran of over 
20 years of New England racing 
from North Haverhill, NH, 
seconded Dragon’s assessment of 
the importance of the car to 
winning. “‘You’ll find most of the 
top racers are the ones with the 
new cars and the latest equipment 
— the ones who can afford to invest 
$8-10,000 in a new engine and keep 
it in top shape.” Fadden was 
holding down seventh in the tour 
standings as of Saturday, coming 
off a victory the week before at 
Claremont Speedway in New 
Hampshire, which meant he would 
have to start in the rear for Satur- 
day’s qualifying heats, a consider- 
able disadvantage in a competitive 
field. 


Despite the handicap, though, 
he expressed a liking for the Cata- 
mount track. ‘‘This is a real nice 
track. It has quick turns with good 


' banking, and it’s symmetrical, not 


the awkward shape of some of the 
tracks. It’s also 1/3 mile rather than 
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a quarter, so there’s a bit more 
room to move around in.” Fadden 
also provided a summary remark 
about the popularity of the tour — 
“Most people who come out to the 
track for the first time wind up 
coming back again and again after 
finding out what it’s all about.” 
Here again was a soft-spoken man 
happily conversing with a confessed 
auto racing know-nothing, while 
his ominous looking instrument of 


dare-devilry was administered to 
nearby. 

With all of this preliminary 
information in hand _ and? it 
approaching race time, I found a 
seat in the bleachers at a spot 
overlooking the first turn of the 1/3 
mile oval. The night’s events began 
with time trials (six cars trying to 
break the Speedway lap record), 
followed by various qualifying 
heats for both the late model racers 
and the Flying Tigers, a Vermont 
series for in-state lower level racers. 

As the racing began I was a bit 


unnerved by the rumble from the 


blasting engines and the vibrations 
from the track. Both were absorbed 
through the soles of my feet and 
rolled right on up through my legs 
and lungs, finally pulsing through 
the throat. I also couldn’t help but 
fear for the lives of those mild- 
mannered men I had _ spoken 
to earlier, who now sat in the eye 
of this storm of rolling thunder. As 
the evening progressed through 
the qualifying heats, however, and 
as I observed the casual anticipation 
of the spectators around me, I 
eventually settled into a state of 
tense relaxation, allowing my 
interest in the proceedings to 
subdue any lingering forebodings of 
doom. 

Having witnessed the qualifying 
heats, none of which contained 
more than a dozen cars, when 27 of 
the late models squealed on to the 
track for the Pepsi Spirit feature 
race the oval looked hopelessly 
clogged with metal and rubber. The 
long streamer of parallel rows of 
vehicles shot around the first turn 
of the first lap with a giant crack 
of the whip, and by the second lap 
there was a multiple car collision 
and out came the yellow flag. 
When things were finally cleared up 
it took only seven more laps for the 
yellow to reappear, after Mike 
Rowe, in his 84 Olds Ciera took an 
excursion over the third turn, 
scratching him from the race and 
dragging a few others on to the 
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grass with him. Lap 18 produced 
yet another caution flag and the 
race looked as though it would 
crawl along interminably mired in 
mishap, but fortunately it was only 
interrupted once more. 

For the first 50 laps it was a 
three-man battle between Jamie 
Aube, driving a 1984 Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo; Harmon “Beaver” 
Dragon (Bobby’s older brother), in 
an 84 Pontiac Grand Prix; and 
Jean-Paul Cabana, a Canadian, 
behind the wheel of an 83 Buick 
Regal. On lap 42, Dragon pushed 
by Aube, who then faded to third 
behind Cabana, and the rest of 
the evening was a test of endurance 
between Dragon and Cabana. 

After leading for almost 30 
laps, Dragon finally got caught 
above a lapped car on the second 
turn and Cabana snuck by under- 
neath as they came off the curve. 
That proved to be the race. Cabana 
held off his challenger for the 
checkered flag and 75 points in the 
tour standings, as well as the $1900 


first place purse and various other 
awarded monies. Wes Rosner of 
Agawam, MA finished third, Randy 
LaJoie fourth, and Bobby Dragon 
fifth. 

The 50 lap tug-of-war between 
Beaver Dragon and _ Jean-Paul 
Cabana pulled the events of the 
evening together for me into a 
notion of what watching racing is 
all about. Seeing the two lead cars 
bumper to bumper and door handle 
to door handle, while maneu- 
vering around the tiny oval at 
speeds in excess of 90 mph, almost 
forgetting the other racers except 
for how they affected the perfor- 
mance of the two in front, and 
feeling secure, finally, in each 
driver’s mastery of the _ skill 
required to get him on and off the 
track in one piece week after week, 
I got a feel for the thrill it can be 
to watch someone else perform 
feats with an automobile that I 
knew I could never be capable of 
performing, nor even have the 
desire to try. It was a sensation that 
days of TV viewing of auto racing 
cannot begin to instill. As I left 
the Speedway to the noise of post 
show fireworks, I wasn’t sure I was 
one of those Stub Fadden had 
described as going once and return- 
ing again and again, but I did have a 
new appreciation for auto racing as 
a spectator sport — enough so 
that if I did ever return I would at. 
least know what I was doing there.e 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 
| - Be it rain, sleet, snow, or harsh 
winds the game of lacrosse marches 
-on uninterrupted by postpone- 
ments or delays. This is why many 
feel that lacrosse, a sport beginning 
to show its face in Vermont, is an 
ideal spring sport for the Green 
Mountain state and its unpredict- 
able weather. UVM lacrosse coach 
Mike O’Neill stresses this, ‘lacrosse 
is suited to Vermont. The game can 
be played in any kind of weather. 
That’s why very few games get 
postponed.” 

The popularity of lacrosse in 
Vermont has grown considerably in 
the last two years, both at the 
high school and college level. The 
University of Vermont, which 
turned varsity in 1978, has 
developed into a Division I conten- 
der in the last two years, and 
was voted the most improved 
program in New England for 1983. 
St. Michael’s, an improving pro- 
gram, turned vatsity only two years 
ago. Middlebury, the only tradi- 


Vermont, continues to battle for 
Division III New England cham- 
pionships every year. In addition, 
Lyndon State and Norwich have 
varsity programs, and Johnson and 
Castleton State sport club teams. 
Lacrosse at the high school level 
is also blossoming. Charlie Gibbs, a 
lawyer from Woodstock, Vt., start- 
ed a lacrosse club in that town ten 


By GLENN JORDAN 
The Vermont’ Reds 
- again served notice—that— 
they are a team to be 
reckoned with as_ they 
trounced the New Britain 
Red Sox, 8-2, Monday 
night. New Britain had 
previously beaten the Reds 
eight of 10 games. 

If the Reds are to : 
contend seriously for the 
pennant then they must 
beat the teams that give 
them trouble. The five game 
series with New Britain will 
be a good test of character 
for the Reds and they 
started it off in fine fashion 
thanks to some timely hit- 
ting and good pitching. 

Eastern League Player 
of the Week Kal Daniels 
explained the team’s feeling 
towards the pesky Red Sox. 
“We’ve been pumped for 
this series more than any 
other. We owe them some- 
thing.”’ 


Daniels turned in two 
sparkling defensive plays to 
lead Vermont in the field. 
With two out and two on, 


tional college lacrosse program in. 


years ago, and it has developed into 
a very respectable program. The 
team plays prep schools and public 
schools from New Hampshire. A 
number of Gibbs’ players have gone 
on to play at schools such as 
Norwich University, University of 
Vermont, Cornell, Michigan State, 
Marist College, and the University 
of Denver. Gibbs hopes other 
high school level programs will 
spring up in the future. ‘It would 
be nice if other high schools 
developed teams,”’ he said. ‘I think 
if some of the larger commu- 
nities like Chittenden County and 
Rutland started programs it would 
help the sport grow a lot in this 
‘state.”’ 

Woodstock is not the only high 
school program in Vermont, how- 
ever. Vincent Fucille, a graduate of 
Springfield Gollege, started a club 
in Middlebury, and had 55 kids try 
out for the team this year. Fucille 
feels there is a future for lacrosse 
in Vermont. “Vermont is ideal for 
the game of lacrosse. I think 
lacrosse is much more adaptable to 
Vermont weather than say, baseball 
or track,” he said. “Plus, I’m sure 
there are a lot of kids who would 
like to play a sport in the spring 
who aren’t interested in track or 
baseball.” 

Barre, Vt. has also developed a 
program at the high school level. 
Fucille hopes that his team, Wood- 
stock, and Barre, will have a three- 


team tournament in the near future 
to help spread the game, “‘It would 
be good if we could have a tourna- 
ment at UVM so that high school 
kids from that area might watch 


and be inspired to form a team at 
their high school. I know a number 
of boys at Rice High School were 
having informal little games this 
spring.’’ In addition, Essex Junction 
High School has an intramural 
program, and a number of athletes 


eg K 


from South Burlington and Bur- 
lington High School have picked up 
the game in summer leagues and — 
gone on to play in prep school. 


and college. 
There is no. guarantee for 
success, but with a number of 


college teams beginning to flourish, 
and high school programs springing 
up, the future of lacrosse in the 


» Green Mountain state can only look 
s. 


bright. 


Vermont Battles Pesky Red Sox 


before giving way to reliever 
Mike Konderla_ in 
~ seventh. The former Univer- 
sity of Texas star effectively 
shut the door on any Red 
Sox hopes, using his 
knuckle-curve and 


mound. Before pitching to 
each batter the big right- 
hander turns his back to the 
plate and fiercely throws 


pumping himself up and 
possibly intimidating the. 
man at the plate. 


A former 


the routine after suffering a‘ 
bad month last July. “‘I felt 
I had to draw the line and © 
do something about it. So 


_ pitched great.” 


Without the routine | 
Konderla started off slowly 
this year. “‘And then I went 
back to what brought me © 
success,”’ he said. Of course 
his knuckle-curve is also a 
helpful asset. “‘When I come 


thes 


the rosin bag to the ground, |— 


he fired a perfect throw to 
catcher Loyd McClendon 
from left field after a single 
to nab the lead runner and 
protect a one run lead. He 
also ended the game with a 
diving catch of a line drive. 
Next Monday night 
Daniels, along with second 
baseman Glen Franklin and 
pitcher Scott Terry, will 
travel to Glens Falls for the 
league all-star game. Terry, 
the former outfielder who 
owns an 11-1 record and a 
.99 ERA, will be the 
" probable starting pitcher in 
| that game. 


STRIKE: New Britain pit cher throws a curve ball past a passive Reds batter for a strike. 


This will be the third 
all-star game for Franklin, 
who in spite of hitting over 
.300 in triple-A last year 
was strangely sent back to 
the double-A club. But the 
easy going second sacker 
had no hard feelings. “I’m 
very satisfied,” he said. 
“I’m having a good time in 
Burlington and the fans are 
really supportive.” 

One of the qualities of a 
championship team is the 
ability to perform in clutch 
situations and the Reds 
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effectively demonstrated 
that Monday night. Kal 
Daniels put it more simply, 
saying, “‘key hits win ball 
games.’ Despite hitting 
safely in only two innings 
and being outhit 10-6, the 
Reds still managed to score 
eight runs. 

The win against New 
Britain came off an 11-game 
road trip in which the 
second place Reds won 
seven games but still fell 
two games behind the 
league-leading Albany A’s. 


“It’s tough,” said manager 
Jack Lind. “‘But when you 
win seven of 11 on the 


road, I’ll take that any- 
time.”’ 
Another key to the 


Reds recent success is solid 
pitching. Tim Scott hung 
tough Monday night, pitch- 
ing out of several jams, 
including a bases loaded 
no-out situation in which he 
induced one batter to pop 
up to the catcher and then 
struck out the next two, 


into a tough game with 
runners on _ base it’s a 
do-or-die situation. I’ve got 
to go with the knuckle 
curve,”’ he said. 


With two stoppers com- 
ing out of the bullpen (Rob 
Murphy has also shined 
with nine saves), the Reds 
pitching staff should be in 
good shape for the August 
stretch run. 

And as long as the Reds 
get the timely base hits, 
they just might be sitting on 
top of the Eastern League 
standings come September.e. 
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one day in August I went PSE 
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THURSDAY 7/5 


Campus at Noon: Jugglers from Mars, 
juggling 


Theatre; 12:15-1:00. 

Battery Park Concert Series: Green 
Mountain Cloggers/Mardi Gras, 
_ bluegrass, FREE; 7:30-sunset. 

Bes Campus Bible Study: Christ Church 
$ $ ; | Pres., Redstone Campus; 7:30-8:30. 
a Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
_ | Opening, The Comedy of Errors, 
, } Royall Tyler Theatre; 8PM. 


SATURDAY 7/7 


af SUBLET: Spacious 1 bedroom apt., 
| downtown, 2nd floor, AC, good sun, 


and mime, Royall Tyler 


TUESDAY 7/10 


Campus at Noon: Tom MacKenzie, 
hammered dulcimer, banjo, and guitar, 
RTT; 12:15-1:00. 


FRIDAY 7/6 


Campus at Noon: Rebecca Hilly, guitar 
and folk music, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 
Open Poetry and Prose Reading: 
Hosted by Ken Caffrey, Church Street 
Center; 8PM. 

Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


Contra and Square Dance: sponsored 
by The Green Mountain Volunteers, S. 
Burlington Central School, $3; 
8:30-11:30. 


SUNDAY 7/8 
MONDAY 7/9 


Campus at Noon: Shakespeare Pre- 
Show, Richard III, RTT, 12:15-1:00. 


WEDNESDAY 7/11 


Campus at Noon: Odense Postor- 
chestrer, 45 member marching band 
from Sweden, last performance before 
returning 


CALENDAR. 


THURSDAY 7/12 


Campus at Noon: John Rogers, guitar 
and vocals, folk and originals, RTT; 


12:15-1:00. 


7:30-sunset. 


FRIDAY 7/13 

Campus at Noon: The Cast, new area 
band, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 

Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


SATURDAY 7/14 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT, matinee, 
2PM, Richard III, RTT, 8PM. 


to Denmark, RTT; 


12:15-1:00. 


Champlaine Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


Soviet Emigre Orchestra 


Soviet Emigre Orchestra to 
perform in residence at _ St. 
Michael’s College July 8-16. They 
will also be conducting a chamber 
music workshop and rehearsing for 
tours around the world in the 
coming year. Directed by Lazar 
Gosman, formerly of the Leningrad 
Chamber Orchestra, the group will 


perform a chamber music concert. 


Monday, July 9 at 8 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center Recital Hall. 
A concert given by the full orches- 
tra will be given Monday, July 16 at 
8 p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 
Tickets for each concert are $10, 
‘or $15 for tickets to both concerts. 
A free public children’s concert will 
also be given on Friday, July 13 in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 2:30 p.m. 

_ For more information concern- 
ing concerts, call 655-2000, ext. 
2535. For workshop registration, 
call 655-2000, ext. 2508 or 2614. 


Voter Drive in Full Swing 
The 1984 Burlington Voter 


Education Drive moves into full 
swing with the establishment of a | 


weekly registration table on Satur- 
day mornings on the Church Street 
Marketplace. 

The signup table, staffed by 
volunteers, will be located in front 
‘of Magram’s Men’s Store from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. each Saturday. 

A total of 44 new voters were 
registered last Saturday at the 
Farmer’s Market in City Hall Park. 


A goal of 1,000 new voters has 
been set for the drive, which will 
run until August 25. 


A call for volunteers has been 


é issued. Anyone wishing to register 


voters as part of the drive should 
call James E. Rader, Burlington 
City Clerk, at 658-9300. Orienta- 
tion and training will be provided. 


TYPING: Term papers etc. Call DO YOU NEED A PLACE TO 
STAY: While you look for a real 
apt? Then rent this room, for only 
143.75. Bedroom with loft (for 1 or 
2) in a 3 bedroom apt. Call Bob or 
Andrea at 864-1890. 


Diane, 658-4894. 


and off-street parking. July and Aug 
neg. Rent neg. Call 863-1478 or 
863-5057. 


’ 


Reel Surreal Film Festival: Born in 
Flames, Flemming Museum, 8PM; 
call 656-2094 for ticket info. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Opening, Richard III, RTT; 8PM. 


Organ Concerts 


St. Michael’s College (SMC) will 
present two free, public organ 
recitals Tuesday, July 10 and 
Wednesday, July 18. Both events 
are offered in conjunction with 
SMC music workshops. 

Rev. David F. Gallagher, music 
director at St. John’s Seminary in 
Brighton, Mass., will perform at 8 
p.m. Tuesday, July 10 in the 
Chapel of St. Michael. His program 
will include music by Schumann, 
Mozart, and contemporary com- 
posers Pepping and Purvis. Bach’s 
“Prelude and Fugue, B Minor”’ will 
be the featured work. 

Wednesday, July 18 Nina and 
David Bergeron will perform a rare 
“four hands, four feet” organ 
recital at 8 p.m. in the Chapel of St. 
Michael’s. In addition to indivi- 
dually performed organ pieces, the 
husband-and-wife team will play 
together simultaneously on one 
organ. A small number of musical 
works have been composed express- 
ly for this unusual style of perfor- 
mance. 


Families in Transition 


In 1983, more than 1200 
children in Vermont came under 
the scrutiny of the state as con- 
firmed child abuse cases. In 1982, 
approximately 2600 Vermont cou- 
ples untied their marital knots. 

Divorce and violence, realities 
in Vermont family life, will be 
examined in a two-day conference 


“Families in Transition” to be held 


at the University of Vermont July 5 
and 6. The meeting will be held in 
room 115, Living/Learning Center 
Commons, on the UVM campus. 
The series will meet Thursday 
evenings in the Council Chambers 
at City Hall, Winooski, 7:30 p.m. 
Call William Wargo for more 
information, 655-0571. 


Battery Park Concert Series: UVM 
Choral Union Special Concert, FREE; 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Richard III, RTT; 8PM. 


SUNDAY 7/15 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra: Keiser 
Estate (“The Heights”), Middlebury, 
7PM; for information call 864-5741. 


Flemming Museum; 8PM. 


band, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 


Hall, Burl; 6:30PM. 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Young People's Performance, Richard 


II, RTT; 8PM. 


Campus at Noon: 


ticipate, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 


ming Museum; 8PM. 


Season Pass Available 


Shelburne, VT — In response to 
growing demand for discount rates 
on multiple visits, the Shelburne 
Museum has introduced a season 
pass. Two types of passes are 
available: individual at $20/year 
and family at $30/year. Valid for 
12 months, passes offer many 
benefits to ~ holders, including 
unlimited free admission, reduced 
rates for guests, discounts at the 
Museum bookstore and giftshop, 
the Museum’s newsletter, reduced 
admission at seven other Vermont 
museums and — until August 1 — 
discount coupons redeemable at the 
Jelly Mill Common, a brand-new 
collection of specialty and gift 
boutiques in Shelburne. The cou- 
pons, good at any of the Jelly Mill’s 
17 exclusive shops, have a value of 
$15, making the season pass prac- 
tically pay for itself. 

The Museum is open daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., May 13 to October 14. 
Regular admission without a season 
pass is $8.50 for adults, $3.50 for 
children ages 6 to 17, and free for 
those under 6, For further informa- 
tion on the Shelburne Museum 
season pass or special events please 
write Shelburne Museum, Shel- 
burne, Vermont 05482 or call 
802-985-3346. 


Campus Bible Study 


Campus Bible Study is a non- 
denominational group for anyone 
interested in bypassing ‘‘religious 


doctrine” and ‘“‘theology”’ in order 


to discuss more about Jesus Christ 
and his message to both student 
and_ professor. Discussions are 
generally aimed at the practical 
aspects of Christianity today. Cam- 


pus Bible Study meets Thursday 


evenings, 7:30-8:30, at Christ 
Church Pres. on Redstone Campus 
under the tower. All are welcome! 


CLASSIFIEDS 


658-4894. 
DIANE’S 


658-4894. 


CAMP FOR RENT: Metcalf Pond, 
Fletcher, VT. Sandy beach, great 
swimming and fishing. Call 


ALTERATIONS: 
Specialize in hemming pants. Call 


92625. 
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Reel Surreal Film Festival: Oroboros, 


MONDAY 7/16 


Campus at Noon: The Spin Outs, jazz 


Central America Solidarity Ass’n 
Mtg: lst floor conference room, City 


TUESDAY 7/17 


Campus at Noon: The~B V Boys, 
bluegrass duo, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


WEDNESDAY 7/18 


Yoga Class 
Demonstration, Come prepared to par- 


Reel. Surreal Film Festival: 
Pulse: The Roots of Rock Video, Flem- 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT;.8PM. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


OVERSEAS JOBS...summer, year- 
round. Europe, S, America, Australia, 
Asia. All fields. $900-2000 month. 
Sightseeing. For free info write: IJC, 
PO Box 52-VT1, Corona Del Mar, CA 
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ONGOINGI= 


Modern Markings: Calligraphy .b 


thru July 20. 


Selections from the Silver Studio: 
London Design Studio 1880-1963: 
Fleming Museum; thru June 23. _ 


Drawings and Watercolors: Reginald 
Marsh, Fleming Museum; thru Aug 15. 


English and American Portrait Paint- 
ing: Fleming Museum; thru Sept. 


Rites and Rhythms: Sculpture and 
Drawings by Judith Brown, Paintings 
and Prints by Sarah Swenson, Helen 
Day Art Center, Stowe, VT, June 28- 
July 28, call 258-8358 for additional in- 
formation. 


Shakespeare's Designs: lower lobby, 
Royall. Tyler Theatre, July 3-Aug 11: 

Kites: Kate Pond and Sabra Field, 
Craftsbury Room, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
July 3-Aug 28. 


Sync 


box office hours: M-Sat, 10:30-6:30; 
call 656-2094. 


Young People’s Shows 


The Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival) announces three special 
Performances for Young People — 
July 16 (evening only) Richard III, 
August 1 (matinee only) The 
Importance of Being Earnest, 
August 8 (matinee only) The 
Comedy of Errors. 

Each adult ticket purchased for 
these performances entitles the 
adult to bring a child aged 3-13. at 
no. charge. 

An hour before the perfor- 
mance, there will be a backstage 


tour and a talk about the play, both 


geared to young people. 

After the performance there © 
will be a brief question-and-answer 
period with one of the Festival staff 
members. 2: 

Early reservations are advised 
for these special performances. Box 
office at the Royall Tyler Theatre, 
University of Vermont, just off 


Main St. on University Place, 
Burlington. Phone: . (802) 
656-2094. 


Images of Justice 


The City of Winooski is spon- 
soring a Literature/film discussion 
series entitled ‘‘Images of Justice.”’ 
People will. read and discuss the 
novel, To Kill a Mockingbird, and 
the film based on the book. July 12 
Susan Green and Barry Snyder 
present the film and lead a dis- 
cussion. July 19: Mary Jane Dicker- 
son and Anthony Magistrali discuss 
the book. July 26: Judge Alden 
Bryan and Joseph Frank discuss the 
relationship of law and the arts. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the UVM Social Work Program and 
College of Education and Social 
Services. Registration information 
may be obtained from UVM 
Ps adr and Institutes, at 656- 
2088. | 


CHILD CARE INTERN: Learn 
about day care programming as a 
Child Care Worker with St. 
Michael’s Day Care Center or with 
the Drop-In Center at the Lund 
Home. 

Academic Internship, 656-2062, 


Judith Barbour, Church Street Center;} | 
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By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Just over one hundred years ago 
Henry Hobson Richardson, the 
architect, wrote to _ Frederick 
Billings: ‘ assure you I never have 
undertaken the design of a building 
which has worked out so rapidly 
and successfully as this has, and 
certainly none has received more 
constant attention.’’ Even to this 
date, no building on the UVM 
campus has received as much 
constant attention as the Billings 
Student Center. 


Billings could not. have envision- 
ed that his Memorial Library would 
become a student center, as it did 
in 1963 when the Bailey-Howe 
Library opened and _ replaced 
Billings. Nor could he have pre- 
dicted that the building which he 
loved so much would be renovated 
into an expansive 30,000 sq. ft. 
annexation, 


Since its completion in 1885, 
Billings Center has met the ampli- 
fied needs of University students 
and faculty as a library, as a student 
center, and soon as a centralized 
student center/dining hall/study 
space. The cost of Billings’ original 
construction totaled $150,000. The 
estimated cost . for 


the Billings 
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Sunrise at thre Oasis 


See page 18 
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renovation project is between $6-7 
million. 

Endorsed by the State Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, 
the annexation will connect Billings 
Center with Ira Allen © Chapel. 
The blueprints for the project have 
been formulated since 1979 and as 
of the beginning of August the 
plans will become reality. ‘‘The 
changes made to date have not 
altered the quality, the amount of 
program space, or the integrity of 
the interior or exterior of the 
building,” said Ray Lavigne, direc- 
tor of Administrative Support Ser- 
vices. The project’s aim is to 
‘minimize the wear and _ tear 
on the historic building,” said Pat 
Brown, director of Student Activi- 


ties. : 
UVM President Lattie Coor 


views the “‘genius of the design (as) 
its ability to unite an overused 
building with an underused build- 
ing without .marring the historical 
or architectural integrity of either.” 

However, not everyone on cam- 
pus is satisfied that the renovation 
will preserve, Billings’ integrity as a 
national landmark, a main point of 
concern addressed during the pro- 


' ject’s blueprint stages. 


See Billings, page 6 
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Friday Night at the Films, 


and Sunday Night at the Showcase . . . 


A Spirited Beginning... 
air 

Some Auspicious Aussies. . . 
Breaker Morant 

Picnic at Hanging Rock 
Last Wave 

Year of Living Dangerously 
Gallipoli 

A Mixture of Movies... 

The Killers 

Let It Be 

Streetcar Named Desire 
Citizen Kane 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail 


A Pair of Hitchcock’s Best... 
North by Northwest 


Rear Window 
tA Few Foreign Flicks... 
Cousin, Cousine 
’ Das Boot 
Last Tango in Paris 
, Satyricon 
La Cage Aux Folles 
Seven Samauri 
Mon Oncle de Amerique 
The Last Waltz 
Bullitt 
Kelly's Heroes 


kkk FRIDAY xxx 


A Little Classic Music... 
eWa 


Tommy 

The Kids Are Alright 

Some More of Australia’s Finest... 
ax 

Road Warrior 


A Little October Chill... 
Children of the Corn 


Rocky Horror Picture Show 


Those Box Office Breakers... 
All the President’s Men 


Sudden Impact 

Breathless - 

Apocalypse Now 

The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly 
Up In Smoke 

Risky Business 

Liquid Sky 

Uncommon Valour 

Eating Raoul 

American Gigolo 

Tootsie 

Educating Rita 

Heavan Can Wait 

Richard Pryor, Here and Now 
The Big Chill 

The Warriors 
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SA Films Announces. ._ 


The Return of Thursday Night at the Theater, 


A Few For Those Obsessed... 
Gumball Rally 
Little Big Man 
Midnight Cowboy 
Pink Flamingos 
Eraserhead 

Harold and Maude 
A Boy and His Dog 
Dr. Strangelove 
Taxi Driver 
Clockwork Orange 


Live and Let Die 

For Your Eyes Only 
Dr. No 

From Russia With Love 
Goldfinger 
Thunderball 

You Only Live Twice 
Diamonds Are Forever 


The Spy Who Loved Me 


Just When You Thought It Was Safe 
to Start Studying Again... 


Admission $2 Student, $2.50 Non 


Showings 7,9:30 pm 
Additional Showings Friday 12 am 


All Showings B-106 Angell 


SA Films Passes are for sale, so buy one and Save Money! 
Passes cost just $20, and enable bearer to see 57 out of 67 movies 
Free, and the Bond Series at half-price. After just ten theater trips, the 


Pass pays for itself! 


On sale through September at the Campus Ticket Store. 


kkk SUNDAY *xkx 


And The Man Himself, by Popular Demand... 


Man With the Golden Gun 
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The Sweet Sounds of Success 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Lazar Gosman, music director 
of the Soviet Emigre Orchestra, 
stands and steps forward from his 
concertmaster chair. One hand 
clasps the throat of his violin as the 
other gestures to the quieted 
audience. Introducing a Bach con- 
certo for violin, oboe and orchestra 
Gosman practices his newest per- 
forming art: speaking English. 

In the expected heavy Russian 
accent, he smiles and says, ‘“‘Next 
spring we shall celebrate Bach’s 
300th birthday. Tonight, here, 
perhaps we celebrate his concep- 
tion.” 

The humor, as well as the 
English, may have been unexpected 
for those assembled in the St. 
Michael’s Cathedral Monday even- 
ing, July 18. But the exemplary 
performance of the Soviet Emigre 
Orchestra was not. 

After five years of perfor- 
mances, the Orchestra has built a 
| Solid reputation as one of the-finest 

chamber orchestras in the United 
States. The Orchestra has toured 
three continents eliciting stunning 
acclaim and is preparing for its first 
recording session this fall. The 
Orchestra is also the subject of a 
current documentary titled Musical 
Passage which has enhanced their 
growing exposure. 


The success and good humor of 
the Soviet Emigre Orchestra is no 
coincidence. The ensemble reflects 
the remarkable talent and good 
fortune of its Russian emigre 
principals. Led by Gosman, the 
Orchestra has many stories to tell. 


Gosman had been the music 
director of the renowned Leningrad 
Chamber Orchestra for 17 years 
when he came to the West. In 1977, 
he arrived in Vienna with three 
dollars in his pocket, even his 
beloved violin had been left in the 
Soviet Union. To his surprise, he 
received a telegram from the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra offering 
him the associate concertmaster 
position. Having few friends in 
Europe, Gosman contacted Mstisla 
Rostropovich, the famous Russian 
cellist living in England at the time. 
Rostropovich advised Gosman to 
take the position, telling him 
simply that St. Louis was in the 
Mid-West. In deciding to accept, 
Gosman reasoned that he could 
look east and west, and then decide 
which way to go. 


Within two years of coming to 
the United States, Gosman began 
his dream “to have an orchestra like 
it was in Leningrad.’’ Gosman 
introduced the Soviet Emigre 
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‘able to use false 


Orchestra with a week long series of 
concerts at Carnegie Hall in 1979. 
Since then, the Orchestra has grown 
to 60 performances annually. 


Gosman’s emigration occurred 


at a time when it was possible for 


Jews to leave the Soviet Union by 
applying for passage to Israel. Sasha 
Mishnaevski, the Orchestra’s princi- 
pal violist, was not Jewish, but was 
identification 
papers and a foreign contact to 
enter the U.S. Mishnaevski said to 
be Jewish ‘“‘was a number one 
requirement. I managed to buy 
papers. You play all sorts of games 
to get the hell out.” 


Once in the U.S., Mishnaevski 
auditioned at the Julliard School of 
Music and studied there before 
joining Gosman’s ensemble. Filled 
with enthusiasm, Mishnaevski 
happily recalled his decision to 
leave the Soviet Union. ‘‘In Russia 
they say whatever happens, hap- 
pens for the best, eh?”’ 

This optimism may also be a 
response to what violinist Leonid 
Keylin sees as the deterioration of 
the Soviet music community. 

“The level of music there has 
dropped: very much in the last 10 
years,’ said Keylin. “‘SSome of the 
great musicians have died, some 
have left, it’s just boring. You can 


make a musical career there, but 
you cannot be a good musician.”’ 

Such a statement is startling 
considering the great tradition of 
Soviet string playing. Almost in 
response, the Soviet Emigre Orches- 
tra appears to be an attempt to 
preserve and introduce that tradi- 
tion in America. 


“Lots of musicians have left, I 
think he [Gosman] wanted to get 
them together,’ said Natasha 
Koval-Paden, soloist, and organizer 
for the Orchestra’s St. Michael’s 
performances. “I think the Amerj- 
cans benefit very much. There is a 
certain tradition in Russia. In 
painting, it would be done with 
broader strokes, it is much more 
emotional... And he [Gosman] 
knows all the tricks.”’ 


An American in the Orchestra, 
bassist Carolyn Davis agrees, 
“America is very new in musical 
traditions. It [Russian] is a very 
different string playing.”’ 

But for Gosman, his dream of 
recreating Russian music with the 
Soviet Emigre Orchestra is not yet 
complete. “I feel this is getting 
better and I hope it will be great.”’ 

lo accomplish that, Gosman 
says, will take “only time and more 


concerts.” 
oo 
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NEWS isc ce ee 


TENTS 


The 3rd Annual Church Street Festival of the 
Arts will kickoff Friday, July 20, and run un- 
til 6PM Sunday, July 22. 

Increased tuition may pose problems for all 
UVM students. 

Ben and Jerry’s Homemade Inc. may be win- 
ning its struggle against Haagen Daz. 

The Batley-Howe Library will forbid the con- 
sumption of food or beverages in the fall. 


EDITORIAL, 
COMMENTARY, 
LEPTERS | 3siooesco cael 


PAR vvvcncccssusscncstncogesineces ane 


The Shakespeare Festival’s production of 
“‘Richard III’ revieved. 

Life before MTV: David Bowie’s rock’n roll 
film “Ziggy Stardust.’’ 

More Hitchcock Heroes: ‘‘The Man Who 
Knew too Much.”’ 

Pat Metheny performs in St. Johnsbury. 
Saul Bellow’s latest collection of stories 
reviewed. 

AT THE TOP: LP’s from Public Image and 
the New Model Army. 

““Born in Flames’? opens the Surreal Film 
Festival. | 


BEATURES 23. .cccscesssccseestssets eo 


The Oasis Diner is an early morning refuge. 
The 34-foot high Abenaki Indian statue in 
Battery Park is more than a totem-pole. 
GREENLIGHT: The director of UVM?’s 
Counseling and Testing Center returns from 
Australia. 

EATS: Conquering the monster Sundae. 


SPORT Si viii ccc ccivesvesscccchavsyeorae 


The Reds have run into fights and failures. 
Summer basketball leagues heat up. 


The Metamorphosis of Billings 


Continued from Cover 


“What restoration?” asked 
UVM art professor Dick Janson, 
whose specialty is H.H. Richard- 
son. “‘You’re changing the whole 
nature of the building when you 
add on to it,” he said. ‘The 
project solves the problems [of 
Billings] as a student center, but 
there have been compromises to 
make it: is it as architecturally 
exciting and interesting as it 
could be?” Janson hopes that the 
new use Of the interior of Billings 
will be more conducive to its 
character and that design and 
sensitivity wiil be applied to the 
upstairs of the building once the 
addition is completed. 

The State of Vermont has 
subsidized thé Billings renovation 
for $3 million. The other $3-4 
million in estimated expenses 
currently is being raised from 
donations, private contributions 
and, as a last resort, a student 
bond fee (not to exceed $1 
million). ‘“We have been trying to 
make the project as modest as. 
possible; it is not a luxurious 
project,” said Keith Miser, dean 
of students. 

The final cost of the project 
will be more than $6 million, but 
under $7, Miser added. ‘It 
depends upon the bids of the 
subcontractors and the incoming 
donations.’ There are too many 
variables’”’ which prevent an 
exact cost of the project. 

The University is committed 
to shaving costs without sacri- 
ficing the quality of the project 
or the integrity of the buildings. 
‘“‘We are eliminating by substitu- 
tion,” said Lavigne, specialist on 
the construction facets of the 
project. Miser suggested means to 
repress the price of the project 
without repressing the appear- 
ance or value of the new struc- 
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ABOVE: Rear view of the Billings Center project from Votey Engineering. 
Far right: terrace and stairway connecting Billings with Ira Allen Chapel. 
BELOW: Cross-section view of the project from Williams Hall. 
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ture. ‘Keeping the project 
modest, hiring a good. construc- 
tion manager who will get the 
most of every dollar from the 
subcontractors, and__s raising 
money, hopefully entirely from 
private donations” are the most 
viable options, he said. 

The renovation project will 
extend from the rear of Billings 
building in a_ sloped, tiered 
addition connecting with Ira 
Allen Chapel. A centralized din- 
ing facility of 460-person capa- 
city will replace the hackneyed 
but beloved Billings Den, which 
has a capacity of approximately 
200. During the anticipated 
/ construction period of 18 

‘months, main campus dining 
facilities will be localized to the 
Waterman pantry, which is being 
expanded to accommodate 280 
people. The Student Association 
afd Student Activities offices, 
now located in upper Billings, 
will relocate in Wright dining 
hall, Redstone campus. That 
eating facility on South Prospect 
Street will be incorporated into 
Simpson dining hall, on the same 
campus. 

According to Brown, satellite 
food operations to fulfill early 
morning and afternoon needs are 
being negotiated. “‘We are trying 
to predict student needs and will 
then try to accommodate them,”’ 
he said. 

The first level of the new 
center will house the major 
student organizations, including 
the campus media groups, the 
Student Association, and the 
largest student organizations. 
During construction, the media 
groups will be displaced to the 
Living/Learning Center. Other 
major groups will share the 
Wright dining hall, Brown said. 

A stairwell will be installed 

See Billings, page 9 


Weekend Arts Festival Previewed 


By NANCY LECLAIR 

A grand celebration of craft- 
work from all over the Northeast 
will be displayed in Burlington this 
weekend. The third annual Church 
Street Festival of the Arts will be 
held July 20-22. 

One hundred and fifty artisans 
will exhibit and sell their work. The 
craftwork will represent a diverse 
selection: furniture, jewelry, din- 
nerware, wallpieces, sculptures, 
toys and lamps in materials ranging 
from clay to silver. 

Other items include clothing, 
graphics, candles, brooms, kaleido- 
scopes, leather crafts and blown 
glass pieces. All forms of creative 
art are represented as the artisans 
conduct live demonstrations of 


their craft. 

Also, as part of the Festival live 
music will be performed at the 
Church Street Marketplace. The 
blues band, Kilimanjaro returns for 
the second time to the Festival to 
perform their jazz sounds at noon 
and 4 p.m. on Friday, July 20. That 
evening at 6:30 p.m., Astronauts in 
Grave Peril will entertain listeners. 
Do’a World Music Ensemble returns 
to the Festival this year as a quin- 
tet, dnd will play at 1 p.m. and 3 
p.m. on Saturday, July 21 and 
again on Sunday. The music con- 
tinues with a benefit concert 
Sunday night featuring Kilimanjaro 
and The Unknown Blues Band with 
Big Joe Burrell. The concert will be 
held at 5 p.m. on the roof of 


Burlington’s municipal parking 
garage on North Winooski Avenue. 
The $4 admission charge will 
benefit the Festival of the Arts. 

In addition to the crafts and 
music, magician Bob Sheets and a 
troupe of Morris dancers will be on 
hand to entertain as well as an 
assortment of food being sold 
throughout the three day festival. 

The addition of more music and 
food to this year’s Festival will 
make it ‘‘more of an event,” said 
Sheila House of The Vanguard 
Press, one of the sponsors. Another 
change will be the sale of ‘‘Festival 
of the Arts’’ buttons. The buttons 
are $3 .and entitle the bearer to 
discounts at local stores and restau- 
rants. Church Street merchants 


have expressed positive responses 
about the festival and are very 
excited about the upcoming event, 
said House. 

Last year’s festival proved to be 
a great success, and an even greater 
turn out is expected this year said 
co-sponsor Charlie Dooley’ of 
Designer’s Circle. He said 50,000 
people are anticipated to visit the 
festival this weekend. 

The third annual Church Street 
Festival of the Arts officially opens 
at noon on Friday. The festivities 
will continue until 9 p.m. that 
evening and will resume on Satur- 
day at 10 am. to 6 p.m., and 
Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. There is 
an admission charge, and the festi- 
val will be held rain or shine. ? 


} 
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By NATALIE FORCIER 

Over the past five years 
the ratio of in-state to 
out-of-state UVM students 
has shifted. Out-of-staters 
now dominate the campus 
in numbers with 53.1 per- 
cent of the total student 
population. Also over the 
past five years tuition costs 
for attending UVM have 
risen an average each year 
of $225 for Vermonters and 
$550 for non-Vermonters: 

“You can’t attribute the 
in-state or out-of-state ratio 
to one single factor,” said 
Vice President of Academic 
Affairs William Young. 
“Obviously tuition is one of 
the important factors.” 


Newly appointed Direc- 
tor of Admissions Linda 
Kreamer tells prospective 
students and their parents 
to expect increases each 
year. “Tuition increases for 
colleges and universities are 
the norm,” she said. Krea- 

_ mer added that even though 
tuition increases are hard to 
predict, students can count 
on factors affecting tuition 
such as the economy, the 

state appropriation (which 


Tuition Increases Tensions 


INCREASED TUITION? COUNT ON IT: Linda 


Kreamer, newly appointed UVM Director 


of Admissions, predicts annual rises in tuition as the norm for colleges, not the exception. 


determines in-state tuition), 
and the Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation 
(VSAC). ‘‘VSAC permits 
Vermont students a wider 
choice of schools, be they 
in-state or out-of-state or 
public or private,” said 
Young. 

These increases have not 
gone unnoticed or unvocal- 
ized, however. ‘Both stu- 
dents and parents show a 
lot of concern about costs,”’ 
Kreamer said. “I see no 
noticeable concern about 


“PIZZAS AND ITALIAN DISHES 
PREPARED WITH TLC” 


uj 


5 Toe 7 F 


149 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON 
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our cost relative to other 
colleges.”” Many students 
who pay their own way 
through college are more 
aware -and frustrated with 
the continually rising tui- 
tion costs. An out-of-state 
UVM junior, who pays her 
own tuition bills, is worried 
that she will not be able to 
meet her bill if she does not 
receive more financial aid 
proportionate. to the in- 
creases in the tuition. “I 
will probably be paying off 
loans for the next ten years 


after college,”’ she said. 


UVM is. commonly 


‘known to have the highest 


non-resident tuition for a 
state school in the country. 
Kreamer is unsure of the 
latest ranking, but would 
place UVM in the “top 
five” most expensive 
schools in the nation for 
out-of-staters. ‘‘UVM’s cost 
is high, relative to other 
state universities,’’ Kreamer 
said. Young agrees with 
both of these qualifications. 


LEONI’S 


PIZZA HOUSE 
A FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Take-out and deiiveries 


to the greater Burlington area 


PIZZAeSUBSeSALAD BAR®SOUPS e PASTA 
DRAFT BEER ¢ WINE 


DIAL: 862-6970 


_ The increase in tuition 
snd in room and board 
costs may be causing some 
‘students to move off cam- 
pus. Kreamer said _ that 
incoming freshmen do not 
view room and board as “a 
cost issue” unless they are 
Vermonters who can save 
money by living at home. 
More upperclass students 
desire to live off campus at 
UVM than at other state 
schools where virtually all 
students are guaranteed 
housing. Many of these 
students, primarily juniors 
and seniors, see living off 
campus in an apartment or 
house as a financially smart 
alternative. “It’s cheaper for 
me to live off campus 
mainly because I live in a 
house with five other peo- 
ple,” said one UVM senior. 

Residential Life con- 
ducted a survey that may 
define the _ relationship 
between tuition, room and 
board costs, and the move 
to off campus housing. 
“You have to look at more 
than tuition to decide what 
will happen to UVM’s stu- 
dent population,” Young 
concluded. i. 


—_ 


Court Order Sweetens Ben & Jerry’s 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Ben & Jerry’s Home- 
made, Inc., Vermont’s lar- 
gest independent super pre- 
mium ice cream producer, 
recently was spared from 
filing a Temporary Restrain- 
ing Order against Haagen 
Dazs, a subsidiary of the 
Pillsbury Corp., by a Boston 
Federal District Court. 
Haagen Dazs agreed out of 
court to a Stipulation in 
Lieu of Temporary 
Restraining Order, virtually 
the exact terms Ben & 
Jerry’s was about to seek in 
the Restraining Order. 


Terming this agreement 
“a victory, however small,” 
Ben & Jerry’s general man- 
ager Chico Lager predicts 
this decision to be the first 
step in a long, drawn-out 
legal process. “We are very 
happy” with the settlement 
because it puts things back 
to the way they were,” 
Lager said. ‘‘The status quo 
will remain until the courts 
rule.” 


Haagen Dazs began to 
seek exclusive sales con- 
tracts with major ice cream 
distributors in New England 
last April. The exclusive 
contracts infer a severance 


oi connections with other 
super premium ice cream 
makers. 

Haagen Dazs admitted 
no liability in the Stipula- 
tion, although it now will 
be prevented from entering 
into any exclusive sales 
contracts. “Theyre 
[Haagen Dazs] not claiming 
that [their actions] are 
legal,” said Lager, ‘they 


admit to seeking exclu- 
sive sales.” 

Lager explained that the 
Stipulation has the same 
effect as a Temporary 
Restraining Order but saves 
both parties involved legal 
expenses and time in court. 

Howard Fuguet, a Bos- 
ton anti-trust lawyer 
retained by Ben & Jerry’s, 
views the Stipulation as ‘“‘a 


Psi 
ge 


Barbecue Picinic and D.J. 


at Red Rocks 


Jenn Russell 
positive development; it has 
the effect of protecting 
distributors of Ben & 
Jerry’s from what we see as 
a threat from Haagen Dazs 
until the merits of our case 
can be decided in court.” 
Fuguet said that both par- 
ties are contemplating an 
agreement on a scale of 
expedited discovery, the 
process through which a 


Bring 7 your own blanket) 


/ 


case is prepared for court. 
“After the [expedited] dis- 
covery process is com- 
plete,” he went on to 
explain, “we expect to file a 
motion for a _ preliminary 
injunction.” 

Lager said that Ben & 
Jerry’s plans to pursue a 


legal suit based on their 


‘reasonable case” after the 
preliminary injunction. 
Eventually a permanent in- 
junction will be sought. For 
the meantime, however, “‘it 
is up to the courts to 
interpret the anti-trust 
laws.”’ 

The Stipulation reads, 
in part: “The defendant 
[Haagen Dazs] shall be 
prevented from_ entering 
into or attempting to enter 
into or enforcing or 
attempting to enforce any 
agreement or understanding 
with, or making any sale to 
any distributor or dealer of 
super premium ice cream 


products. or taking any 
other action, designed, 
intended, or having the 


purpose or effect of caus- 
ing, inducing, or coercing 
any such person not to deal 
with, purchase, sell or carry 
the products of Ben & 
Jerry’s.”’ ad 


89 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON 


UVM Senior Night 


with live D.J. 


August 30: Senior Night: Vermont Reds vs. Buffalo Bisons, Centennial Field 


*Watch your mail for Senior Class Newsletter 
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By MIKE USEN 
Effective this fall, no 
food or drink will be 


permitted in the Bailey- 
Howe Library. This new 
policy has resulted from the 


library staff’s efforts to 
improve Bailey-Howe as a 
study/resource area. In 


- compensation, however, the 
all-night study area will 
become a lounge space 
where eating, drinking, and 
smoking may occur. 
, According to Milton 
Crouch, assistant director 
for Reader Services, the 
new policy is being institu- 
ted as part of an effort 
to preserve materials and 
reduce the noise level pri- 
marily in open areas. Food 
damages books not only 
indirectly by attracting 
paper-consuming insects, 
but from stains resulting 
from spillage of beverages. 
In addition to protecting 
the reading materials them- 
selves, library officials are 
hoping to avoid damage to 
the soft seating and study 
stations installed at student 
request with the new addi- 
tion built in 1979-1980. 
The removal of coffee 
and fruit juice due to their 
high sugar content several 
years ago had positive 
results, thus Crouch and 
other officials anticipate 


Library Bans 5 Bike 


and by the Billings renova- 
tion. Problems envisioned 


by Crouch include the 
lounge’s small size, con- 
fining eaters within its 


similar effects. 

In compromise to this 
crackdown, the library staff 
will experiment with a small 
lounge to utilize the space 
which is now the all-night 
study. Crouch admits the 
new lounge will be limited 
in space facilities, and the 
only drinks obtainable will 
be procured from vending 
machines. Nonetheless, the 
lounge will create an 
enclosed area in which one 
can _ satisfy cotton-mouth 
or the munchies. 

The Bailey-Howe Lib- 
rary staff is concerned that 
space limitation will render 


Billings Blueprints 


ae 


eg Kassmussen 
doors, and accommodating 
smokers. In order to keep 
food and drink within the 
lounge, a work study stu- 
dent may be assigned to- 
the all-night study trans- 
formation inadequate due 
to the increased space 
uemand incurred by the 
library food and drink ban 
monitor traffic leaving the 
lounge. 

Due to the library’s 
prime location and imipor- 
tance on campus, fostered 
by the imminent closing of 
Billings, Crouch does not 
expect the new lounge to 


replace Billings Den, but] 


hopes it will separate 


' socialization from studying 


while also preserving the 
library’s valuable books and 


resources. 


KEY PLAN FOR BILLINGS/IRA ALLEN CHAPEL RENOVATIONS: Shaded areas indicate 
old and new Billings. 1. Lecture hall/movie theatre (new construction); 2. Ira Allen Chapel. 
will house a production area for the Vermont Cynic, Ariel, and other media 
eres ee Cheapees Toul Be tise! for small concerts and special programs: 3 

“connector between Billings and Ira Allen (new construction); 4. Level 1: Dining 
peek Level 2: cl gy gio eaaesbapcmge 5. Level 1: Terrace. Level 2: conference 


Toom (new construction); 


6. Billings Center: ak and meeting space. Food will be 
ed and served in the basement. 


Continued from page 6 

by the front 
entrance of Billings. These 
stairs will give passage to 
the dining level and student 
organizations; it will mini- 
mize the wear on the floor 
leading to the back stair- 
well; and it will reduce the 
noise level for studiers on 
the main level. ‘The up- 
stairs became a vestibule to 
the cafeteria,’ commented 
Janson. “The new stairway 
solves one problem of his- 
toric balance.”’ 
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Both Billings and Ira 
Allen will be updated to 
existing fire codes and han- 
dicap accessibility regula- 
tions. Such a goal in- 
volves installing four more 
doors on the sides of the 
chapel, a stairwell near the 
apse portion of Billings, 
elevators in both buildings, 
and ramps for handicapped 
persons into the structures. 

A spacious 350 seat 
lecture hall will be built on 
the far side of the chapel 


facing Colchester Avenue. 


Comparable to Marsh Life | 


Science building, the new 
lecture hall will satisfy the 
much needed space for large 
classes. 

A terrace will be con- 
structed between the two 
edifices. This may be used 
as a short cut around the 
entire center, as a reception 
area for lectures and con- 
certs in the chapel, or as a 
lounging area in favorable 
weather, Brown explained. © 
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UNMATCHED QUALITY, 
UNCOMMON COURTESY 


\ “we're working for you” 


' BURLINGTON SAILMAKERS 


(on the waterfront) 
182 Battery St. 
Burlington, Vt. 

862-6554 


WITH 
STUDENTS InN MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 
@ eyeglasses 

@ sunglasses 

® polishing 


® contact lens 
supplies 


be CONTACT LENS CENTER 


230 College St 658-3330 


VERMONT'S PREMIERE Audio/Video 
DANCECLUB 


Be daring..have a Happy Hour 
MEGARITA 4:00-7:00. 


The Marketplace,Winooski 
Open 7 Nights 655-2740 | 


“+ 
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Cibachrome 
Ektacolor 
Complete B & W 
Service 


" 4 


Free Herbal 
Catalog 


Over 100 herbal products and 
remedies—including a non-diet 
weight loss program. Lets you 
eat 3 real meals a day. while 
you lose pounds and inches 
naturally. as well as increase 
energy 
We guarantee it. Also, herbal 
no-calorie sweetener 

. Call Charlie 658-5459 


BURLINGTON SHOE 
& BOOT REPAIR 


Since 1932 


Shoe Repairing 

Orthopedic Work 

Mountain Boot Repair 

Western Boot Repair 

Scissors & Skates 
Sharpened 

Zipper Repair 

Handbag Repairs 

Running Shoes Repaired 


863-2444 


101 CHURCH ST 


BURLINGTON 


COUPON 


20% OFF 


ANY 
SHOE REPAIR 
WORK 


Good until November 1, 1984 


_ 
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The New Vermont 
Kite Shop Now Has 
Dual String Kites 
at Low Prices 


Kite Accessories 
and 


2 
Wind Socks Satce ae 
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i VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_——, 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski © 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES | 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddies, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


| 
| 
S WITH THIS COUPON 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING DEPT. 


Fine Picture Framing 


B ti Cj 's 


E722 °C-H- UR C*H- S°7>R-E E:T. 
BURLINGTON 


OPEN: 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 


Mon. & Fri. until 8:00 864-5475 


Well known for our freshly baked 


Bread, Pastries, Cakes & Pasta. 


Come down and enjoy the delights of our 


outdoor café and try one of our fine, tasty 


sandwiches. 


134 Church St. 862-2999 


ee 
9) College St. 
(Between Pine ¢ ? Champa) 


Burlington 
Jel. 802 862-4397 


Treat yourself to a visit 
to the best Old Bookstore 
on the West Coast of New England 


Open Monday thru Saturday 9:30 to 5:30. 


CHAMPLAIN 
SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


_..entering its second quarter century 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 11, 1984 


The Comedy of Errors 
Richard II] 


The Importance 
of Being Earnest 


Royall Tyler Theatre 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


Tickets also available at the 
Flynn Theatre Box Office 
86F-LYNN 


802-656-2094 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


te Bahn emrs 
— cake 
= ion 
Over 50 years of Service 


315 PINE STREET 


@DOORS & WINDOWS. 
¢FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
e@PICTURE FRAMES 


BURLINGTON |< spancuna 
YOUR ® MOULDINGS 
LUMBER NUMBER | ¢ CABINET 
«CORK BOARDS 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 
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elections are college students. 


There are issues presently up for discus- 
-sion that will have immediate and important 
ramifications for college students. On the 
ddmestic front, the issues of full employment, 
civil rights, and even_the establishment of a 


With the battle lines of the 1984 political 
season clearly drawn, Americans have 100 
| days to consider the merits of various candi- 
' dates for office at the local, state, and 
national level. Among those who have the 
‘most to gain and the most to lose during these 


EDITORIAL 


national drinking age require the careful 
consideration of students. In the realm of 
foreign policy, the threat of nuclear extinc- 
tion and the possibility of active military 
involvement in Central America demand that 
students become engaged in the decision-, 
making process of electoral politics. 

Equally important as making a judgment 
on a specific issue or candidate, is becoming a 
regular and active participant in the democra- 
tic system. While the inflafned rhetoric and - 
focused media attention of the presidential 


COMMENTARY 


election make us more aware of the issues and 
our responsibilities, it is not sufficient merely 
to cast one’s ballot every fourth November. 
Students especially ouglft to be aware of and 
engaged in the electoral decision-making at 
the local and state levels throughout the year. 


College students are recognized as one of 
the most politically apathetic segments of our 
society. Yet it is precisely students who are in 
the best position to significantly affect the 
outcome of the political process. ® 


Australia’s Skull Beneath the Skin 


By JOHN BESTON 

America, Australia and Canada 
make up the trinity of affluent 
countries in the West: they are all 
large, ‘highly industrialized, and 
very nearly self-sufficient in essen- 
tial resources. If only one third of 
Australia is blessed with good soil, 
that third constitutes one million 
square miles, no inconsiderable area 
for a population of 16 million. The 
mineral resources are so_ rich 
that not even the bungling of a 
mediocre government, continual 
labor strikes, and short working 
‘hours have been able to lower 
the high living standard. Few 
Australians work more than 33 
hours a week, and all enjoy a four 
week annual vacation in addi- 
tion to the frequent public holi- 
days. Poverty hardly exists in that 
fortunate country, except among 
its scorned and harshly treated 
Aboriginal inhabitants and some 
elderly people; Australia is inhabi- 
ted by a vast middle class, of 
middle aspirations and mostly mid- 
dle achievements. 
’ Australia’s climate, too, is bene- 
‘ficent in a way that Vermonters, 
with their eight month winter and 
recurring cloudcover could hardly 
envision. In Sydney, for instance, 
the lowest recorded temperature is 


40 degrees — and that could only - 


occur during the six weeks of 
winter, -from the beginning of July 
‘until mid-Aug At the other 


To the Editor: in 
I have a message for our 
18, 19 and 20 year old 


recent 
definitely _yo 
mature enough to die in 


extreme, ‘only one or two days a 
year exceed 100 degrees; most days 
throughout the year are in the 70s 
or 80s, under vaulting blue skies. In 
consequence of the mild climate, 
flowers abound, from daffodils to 
hibiscus and frangipani. Throw out 
a seed or set a slip and it will grow; 
seedlings are raised in the open, not 
indoors. It is indeed a renunciation 
to leave such luxuriant abundance 
for Vermont, which in spite of the 
label Green Mountain State that it 
has arrogated unto itself, is bare of 
foliage and indeed any greenery for 
nearly seven months of the year. 

Yet three quarters of the 
Americans who have gone to settle 
in Australia during the years since 
1970 have returned to the US. 
Since for the most part they have 
had little to gain economically, 
they have obviously found that 
Australia’s culture was less con- 
genial. than their own. Why would 
they want to turn their backs on 
the Land of Promise, the Last 
Frontier? 

Because, most importantly, it 
has so little to offer in terms of 
human relationships. Warmth and 
spontaneity are not Australian 


_ qualities of character: rather, Aus- 


tralians have difficulty opening out 


to others, and are frequently out of: 


touch with their own feelings. D.'H. 
Lawrence, always an astute ob- 
server, wrote of “the withheld self” 
in Australia. Australians do not 


have friends — they know people. 
Their marriages seem more like long 
acquaintances than meetings of 


body and heart and soul, and one 
rarely witnesses expressions of love 
between parents and’ children. Aus- 
tralians engage in rituals of tea- 
drinking or communal _beer- 
drinking, and converse on safe 
subjects with an established degree 
of involvement, but do not dis- 
cuss very personal feelings or 
problems. The endless cups of tea 
or glasses of beer that they con- 
sume seem calculated to fill the 
hollowness within. This difficulty 
in dealing with emotion is part of 
Australia’s British heritage, which 
unfortunately has resisted modifi- 
cation by the waves of non-British 
‘migrants who have settled there 


since W World che! Ad Toss eae e 
ut Australia is limited by its 


heritage in ways more serious still: 
its original convicts,. sent into 
permanent and hopeless exile, 
developed an attitude of chronic 
resentment which has become part 
of the national character, infecting 
the free settlers also. Scratch an 
Australian. and he will bleed resent- 
ment. In consequences of this 
festering resentment, -Australia lost 
its faith in the dignity of being a: 
human being, and the noblest ideal 
that came to replace it was a 
resentful _ preoccupation, with . an 
individual’s rights. 


LETTERS 


He > 


years. 


thinks you 


- I hope all other logical 
thinking persons will’ vote 
with you against Ronald an 


“tarticle.? 


’ tralians,”’ 


‘those 


Because the first settlers had . 


‘read what some, myself not 
included, would: refer to as 
” I found the 


been rejected by their own country, 
too, they became expert at reject- 
ing others. Migrants are especially 
subjected to rejection and in their 
turn, feeling that they will never be 
truly accepted into Australian 
society, have frequently refused to 
take Australian citizenship. ‘The 
term used to designate migrants 
since World War II, “New Aus- 
makes them acutely 
aware of their status. i 
Nevertheless, if you are male, 
self-contained, without emotions of 
great depth or complexity and 
without . exceptional skills, you 
would be happy in Australia, for it 
is a culture geared to the male. If 
you are a woman, you would find 
things very different, for there is a 
strong undercurrent of hatred of 
women there. Perhaps, since the 
early male settlers could not{ 
express their resentment towards 
those in power, they took it out on 
without. power, women. 
Whatever the reason, women have 
never been allowed into the main- 
stream of Australian life and are the 
butt of a continuous stream of 
derisive jokes, comic strips, and 
cartoons. “Misogyny,” wrote their 
most distinguished expatriate writer 
— a woman, Shirley Hazzard — ‘“‘is 
part of the Australian wound.” 
Can one then enjoy the physical 
aspects of Australia, insulating 
oneself against its unpleasant 
aspects? A vain dream, I’m afraid. ¢ 


sense of the word in the 
future, Miss Cater. 
- Sara Pratter 


citizens. 

Ronald Reagan wants 
votes this fall. He is urging 
voter registration. He thinks 
you are mature enough to 

_ vote. 

Ronald Reagan will 
send you off to war with or 
without a weapon and think 
you mature enough for 

’ that. 


Ronald Reagan will. 


tearfully thank you in 
speech if you die in war as 
have many young Marines 


Tian ers 


war. | 
Ronald Reagan does 
not, I repeat does not think 
you mature enough to 
drink. 

Ronald Reagan needs a 
lesson in logic. You can 
administer ‘this lesson by. 
registering and voting 
against him this year. Prove 
how mature you are at the 
ballot box! 

If you are old tober 
for-war, you are old enough 


to drink. 
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Reagan! I know I will and 
heck Il] even buy you a 
beer! 

Mrs. Claude L. Mauldin 

252 Summit Ridge 
Lawrenceville, Ga. 30245 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in refer- 
ence to the article, “Cheap 
Chow All Summer Long.” 
Upon receiving the June 7th 


‘issue of “The Cynic,” I 


happened to, unfortunately, 


author’s jabs, albtit satiric 
in nature, at alcoholics, 


_anorexics and beggars, to be 


utterly distasteful and com- 
pletely callous. I find it 
extremely surprising that 
“The Cynic” would even 
print such a piece of literary 
garbage. Perhaps if you 
knew some of the afore- 
mentioned you would not 
be so eager to poke fun at 
them. Hoping to read more 
“journalism,” in the true 


Letters to the editor may be 


-addressed to The Cynic, 


Lower Billings Center, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont 05405, 


CORRECTION: 
In the story appearing 


.in our July 5 issue ‘“Sum- 
:mer Employment Scarce, 
‘the Job Service Placement 


_ figures reported were 
inaccurate. Individuals 
placed by the _ service 


number 1 644, not 16,044. 


“ay 
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ARTS 


Faithful to the End 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

Shakespeare tells us that 
Richard is so evil and 
deformed that dogs bark as 
he passes. Unfortunately, 
Richard, as portrayed in the 
Champlain Shakespeare Fes- 
tival’s July 11 production 
last Wednesday evening, is 
so likeable a rogue that it is 
hard to believe he would 
make a lamb bleat. 

Though certainly a pro- 
ficient actor, Mitchell Pat- 
rick is just too tall, dark and 
handsome and has seem- 
ingly forgotten that Richard 
is deformed, though every 
once in a while it does 
occur to him to limp. And 
Richard’s deformities. do 
matter. His celebrated 
hunchback and _ withered 
arm that afford him no 
success with women (or so 
he thinks) are what moti- 
vate him to scheme and 
connive his way to the 
throne. Patrick does, how- 
ever, become more sinister 
once he gets the crown and 


no longer feels compelled to. 


be funny. 
Director Roy Fluhrer 
has given some_ spooky 


effects to the productions. 


By DAN WILLIAMS 


A WINSOME WARRIOR: Mitchell Patrick plays 
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Richard 


III in the Shakespeare Festival’s production. 


Even before the show 
begins, the  portentious 
sound of a storm and wind 
can be heard, appropriately 
setting the tone. A circle of 
small lights and smoke 
rising off the stage give a 
powerful introduction to 
the scene in which the Duke 
of Clarence (Steve Lovett) 
is murdered. 

Fluhrer has a good sense 
of how a stage can be used 


to its maximum 
One exception to _ this, 
though, is the scene in 
which Richard wins the 
heart of Lady Anne (Sandra 
M. Galeota), whose father- 
in-law and husband have 
been killed by Richard. 
First she rails at him for 
being a murderer, but Fluh- 
rer has blocked the scene so 
that Galeota’s back is to the 
audience too much of the 


potential. 


time, thus making _ her 
words difficult to hear. 
Once Richard has won her 


affection with lies and 
shameless. histrionics, she 
kisses him, an action uncon- 
vincing even for this gullible 
character. Patrick’s convul- 
sive fit of laughter over the 
matter once he is alone 
seems stagy since the audi- 
ence has not been dramati- 
cally prepared for it. 
Visually, the play works 
very well. The stage settings 
are sparse yet sufficient and 
scene changes are handled 
nicely. The production 
employs costumes appro- 
priate to the historical set- 


ting and the two level stage - 


with its small staircase 
offers the actors ample 
space to walk around during 
their long speeches. 

Catherine Nix, as Queen 
Margaret, the widow of 
Henry VI, moves slowly and 
deliberately about the stage, 
thundering prophesies of 
doom. Her vocal ability is 
up to this demanding role 
and she gives the most 
unforgettable performance 
of the evening. 


Changes Three ' Bowie 


Ziggy Stardust. Directed by 
D. A. Pennebaker. Starring 
David Bowie, Mick Ronson, 
Trevor Boldor. A Twentieth 
Century Fox Release. 

In the pre-Labrea tar pit 
era before MTV, there was a 
cinematic tradition known 
as “‘the concert film.’’ The 
premise was simple: Bring a 
few hand-held cameras into 
a packed concert hall, focus 
randomly upon the _ per- 
former and the adoring 
fans, and market the results 
as a ‘“rockumentary.’’ A 
titan of this “backstage 
with thg stars” approach 
has been director D.A. 
Pennebaker. Dispensing 
with narration entirely, and 
working on the lowest of 
low budgets, the New York 
based filmmaker has pro- 
duced an interesting series 
of concert films which 
range from the neo-Wood- 
stock Monterey Pop to the 
excellent Don’t Look Back, 
featuring Bob Dylan. Ziggy 


Stardust, Pennebaker’s 
latest release, is similarly 
engrossing. Although 


uneven in sound quality and 
hardly a departure from 
form, the film is an engag- 
ing look at one of rock’s 
more enigmatic performers 
— the ever-changing human 
chameleon David Bowie. 

Ziggy Stardust chroni- 
cles the final concert of 
Bowie’s 1973 tour at Lon- 
don’s Hammersmith Odeon. 
Shifting between footage of 
Stardust .tour represented 
the height of his andro- 
gynous style consciousness 
— the rooster locks, the 
deathly pallor, and stage 
duds that would make Mick 
Jagger blush. Consequently, 
the accent of the film lies 
less with the music than 
with Bowie’s evocative stage 
presence. Ziggy Stardust is 
pockmarked with flattering 
close-up after flattering 
close-up; interspersed with 
shots of a largely female 
audience who fairly swoon 
over his presence. 

Which isn’t to say the 
music doesn’t complement 
the visual flash. Alternating 
between Kurt Weill-styled 


ballads and glitter raunch, 


A LADINSANE: Ziggy Stattedt oi visceral calcbcatiol of 


rock n’roll.’ 

a tight 90-minute set, back- 
stage interludes, and the 
reactions of a full house of 
enthralled Brits, the film is 
a visceral celebration of 
rock n’ roll the likes of 
which one scarcely sees in 
this age of three-minute 
video clips. 

Fans of the Thin White 
Dude’s recent, increasingly 
slick material may well be 
surprised by the Bowie 
persona circa 1973. The 


Bowie and the three-piece 
Spiders From Mars plow 
through an energetic set 
highlighted by a moving 
‘Rock n’ Roll Suicide’ and 
a transcendent “All the 
Young Dudes.” The Spiders 
From Mars are arguably the 
best band Bowie has ever 
worked with, and _ their 
presence is a boost. Mick 
Woodmansey’s on-the-beat 
drumming and Mick Ron- 
son’s mock Spinal Tap 


Also notable was Kelly 
Morgan as Buckingham, 
Richard’s co-conspirator. 
He has too powerful a stage 
presence to ignore, al- 
though, like Patrick, he 
could have used a touch 
more venom. 

Good performances 
were given by Herb Prop- 
per, Doug Anderson, Steve 
Lovett, and Gayton Scott, 
though certainly all the 
performers knew their craft 
well. 

One questionable scene 
was that of the eve of 
Bosworth Field, Fluhrer has 
employed a_ technique 
which might ‘Chill you at 
first, but shortly after seems 
gimmicky. And since it is so 
distracting from the dia- 
logue, the gimmick wins out 
over the content. 

When the battle does 
take place it is an exciting 
and wonderful piece of 
choreography with every- 
one at their absolute best. 

Fluhrer’s Richard III is 
in need of fine tuning. 
Nevertheless, it is a faithful 
interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s play and an enter- 
taining evening of theatre. e 


guitar heroics:add vitality to 


familiar material like 
‘Changes’ and “Space 
Oddity,” as well as a 


guitar-driven reading of Lou 
Reed’s ‘‘White Light, White 
Héat.”’ Only a rather sloppy 
*‘Sufragette City” and lack- 
luster cover of the Rolling 
Stones’ ‘‘Let’s Spend the 
Night Together” fall short 
in a uniformly searing set. 
Ziggy Stardust is not, 
however, the “‘historic live 
performance’”’ it hypes itself 
to be. The picture and 
sound quality fluctuate 
greatly, and Bowie’s gender- 
bending now seems a bit 
antiquated in a culture that 
has spawned Boy George 
and Annie Lennox. But 
unlike the current crop of 
Euro-videos (or HBO’s Let’s 
Dance concert for that 
matter), it reveals much 
about an underrated per- 
formance, his appeal, and 
the nature of his fans. 
*You’re just a girl, what 
do you know about make- 
up?’”? Bowie cackles in the 
midst of one-of-three cos- 
tume changes. You’ve come 


a long way, David. ° 
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By JAYNE KENNEDY 

In Alfred Hitchcock’s 
The Man Who Knew Too 
Much, one of the characters 
says, “You British intellec- 
tuals will be the death of us 
all.”” Hitchcock, the British 
intellectual hiding behind 
his slick and entertaining 
thrillers, has committed 
more murders in the course 
of his career than his fellow 
British intellectual, Jack the 
Ripper. With partners in 
crime like Norman Bates, 
Hitchcock attacked millions 
of movie-goers, but the 
rerelease of The Man Who 
Knew Too Much shows just 
how carefully he could 
choose his weapons — he 
unleashes Doris Day. 

When Doris launches 
into ‘‘Que Sera, Sera, What 
Ever Will Be Will Be,”’ little 
bullets of song _ pierce 
through the hearts of the 
audience and distract from 


political-intrigue- 
ee figures-set-in-an- 
exotic-locale-filled-with-dan- 
ger-and-deception-plot, and 
the effect is one care- 
fully orchestrated by Hitch- 
cock. 

Distracting us with the 
overt Hollywoodedness of 
Doris Day, he can slip in all 
sorts of dark and troubling 
things — the collapse of the 
American family by outside 
forces, the almost pathetic 
naivete of Americans 
abroad, the treacherousness 
of the Church (two killers 
and kidnappers use a church 
for a cover), and the fierce 
struggle that goes on be- 
tween image and music. 

Hitchcock is known as a 
great director, but the work 
he does in The Man. Who 
Knew Too Much is more 
like conducting. The plot 
revolves around a moment 
of climax when a pair of 


‘then fades 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH: The 1956 film has 
joined the list of Hitchcock works revived to the screen. 


cymbals crash during a 
concert. Throughout the 
film, Hitchcock brings each 
scene to a small crescendo, 
it out before 
bringing on a new onslaught 
of sound and images. The 
elements of remaee nae 
and suspense 


balanced by conductor 
Hitchcock, but there seems 
to be something missing 
from The Man Who Knew 
Too Much. Well conducted 
and ffinely orchestrated 
technically, the film is a bit 
cold and calculated. Made 
before his more perverse 


Metheny and Modernity 


By JOHN DENNISON 

The question every Pat 
Metheny fan asked them- 
selves as they careened 
down the Montpelier ramp 
ix? search of Route 2 last 
week was: why are we 
driving to St. Johnsbury for 
this? Pat’s been playing in 
Burlington for years; he 
even considers it a landmark 
in his climb to contem- 
porary jazz popularity. 
What’s going on? 

After finding a seat in 
the intimate Fuller Hall, 
perplexity gave way to anti- 
cipation, Metheny walked 
on stage fnd strapped his 
custom syncalvier around 
his shoulders to the cheers 
of the audience. He began 
to effect the weirdest 
sounds I had ever heard. 
Starting with two or three 
dissident notes, progressing 
to collections of greeps and 
garbles, I pictured a large 
deformed animal struggling 
to communicate with God. 

heard sighs of worry 
and lots of seat shifting. 
Metheny was _ rollicking 
where he stood as the licks 
increased their pace and 
octave range. Suddenly, in a 
distinctive yet impercep- 
tible shift, a polka melody 
burst forth in full horn 
amray and all coming from 
that guitar thing around 
Pat’s neck. After much 
“oom-pah” ing, he con- 
cluded with a comical chord 
finale befitting of a reunion- 
tent band, and accepted the 
bewildered, but intrigued 


Kyra Saulnier 


BLUES FOR PAT: Jazz guitarist Pat Metheny gave a 
sublime peformance July 9th in St. Johnsbury. 


applause of the audience. 
The rest of the trio 
emerged, and took their 
places. Charlie Haden 
wrapped himself around his 
huge double bass, and Billy 
Higgins (who had played 
with Coltrane) set himself 
before his trap set, and they 
commenced to travel differ- 
ent eras of jazz with the 
flair of perfection. 
Contemporary musical 
experiments between the 
nerds at White River Junc- 
tion’s New England Digital 
(who designed and built the 
synclavier) and freaks like 
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Pat Metheny have a place in 
performance and on vinyl, 
and fortunately for the 
folks at Fuller Hall that 
night, they were tastefully 


‘dispersed within a hundred- 


minute set of brilliant, and 
impeccable musical  dis- 
plays. 

The Trio ran through a 
smattering of material from 
Rejoicing (on ECM 
Records), Metheny’s newest 
release, comprised of tradi- 


tional-jazz style tunes 
mostly by sax -great, 
Ornette Coleman. Each 


tune featured various fami- 


‘another level, 


liar aspects of jazz struc- 
ture. Solos by each member 
were characterized by the 
personality of the per- 
former. 

In Charlie Haden’s case, 
during a tune he wrote for 
the new album called Blues 
for Pat, the bass solo took 
on a story-telling twist, 
exuding an energy that 
combined his disciplined 
jazz background with a 


modern vigor gleaned no. 


doubt, from upstarts like 
Metheny, and perhaps at 
his concern 
for worldly problems. Mr. 
Haden has had an emotional 
involvement with political 
mores for years, sometimes 
leading to his arrest in 


foreign countries. This sort, 


of activity has an intrinsic 
effect on the inner power of 
a musician and his ability 
to, among other things, 
express his musical interpre- 
tations. Last Monday night 
at Fuller Hall, I could feel 
the sensitivity in that man’s 
playing, and it was deafen- 
ing. 

Another musical depar- 
ture, took the audience 
through a pastoral setting, 
possibly more beautiful 
than some of Metheny’s 
earlier work. It was a piece 
by Horace Silver called 
Lonely Woman. Higgins’s 
snare-wash and cymbal 
sprays were truly  trans- 


porting. This tune is pro- . 


bably the finest on the new 
album. It was by far better 
than something named The 


-Catamount 


The Man Who Knew it All 


features — Vertigo, Marnie 
and Psycho, The Man Who 
Knew Too Much only hints 
at the questions, horrors 
and psychological depths 
Hitchcock would attempt. 
Entertaining and well- 
crafted, The Man Who 
Knew Too Much is a 
struggling symphony with 
little juts of experimentali- 
zation, with music by Ber- 
nard Herrman. The main 
musical theme and cause of 
the climactic moment is a 
piece called ‘The Storm 
Cloud Sonata,’”’ which con- 
tains the fateful cymbal 
clash. In his films after The 
Man Who Knew Too Much, 
Hitchcock would allow his 
own storm clouds of obses- 
sion (Vertigo), compulsive 
behavior (Marnie), and 
homocidal tendencies — in 
the-boy-next-door (Psycho) 
to break loose on_ his 


audiences. ps 


Calling on side two which, 
to my dismay, the trio 
decided to play. Here, 
Metheny lugged out his 
synclavier, .and_ bleated, 
farted, and_ shrilled his 
merry way to the tune of 
(or lack thereof) Higgins’s 
crashes and thunderings and 
Haden’s bowed bass-chords. 
At one point, Metheny and 
Higgins subsided to let 
Charlie bow out a few 
whale noises, helped by Pat 
who crouched by the rack 
of electrical effect units, 
just to make it sound really 
neat I’m sure. 

The trio received a 
standing ovation that the 
‘Hall probably hadn’t seen in 
years. In fact, Metheny told 
the audience 
rivaled the show in Toronto 
as the favorite of the tour. 
Even the baby in the front 
row gurgled during the. 
encore, a medley of Meth- 
eny hits and jazz-great sig- 
natures. The sad news was 
that they were to part ways 
after the concert. They 
had@ been drawn together 


for a musical challenge, and 


doubtlessly worked hard 


‘and had fun, and although 


looking like they would 
hardly notice each other in 
the street, they were a 
stimulating and incompar- 
able combination of talent 
that the jazz world will 
never recover from. ; 
Pat Metheny returns to: 
the north country for a date 
in Burlington sometime in 
December. e 
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8 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI! 
(CORNER MAIN & WEST CANAL) 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR 


OREIGN CAR REPAIR 


SEARS LANE /BURLINGTON, VERMONT/05901 


Since 1974 


~ 8698-32093 


DISCOVER 
BURLINGTON'S 
MOST UNIQUE 

COLLECTION 

OF VERMONT — 


T-SHIRTS! | 


OVER 70 DESIGNS 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


32 CHURCH STREET MARKETPLACE 
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By SHARON SEITZ 


Saul Bellow is _ best 
known for his finely sculp- 
tured characters — Augie 
March, Herzog, and Gene 
‘Henderson. The Nobel Prize 
winner’s newest characters 
are the center of his most 
recent collection of short 
stories. Him with his Foot 
in his Mouth and Other 
Stories exhibits Bellow’s 
superb writing talents, but 
ultimately lacks a human 
spark to bring his stories to 
life. Instead, Bellows pre- 
sents a world of people 
Obsessed with applying 
intellectual ideas to under- 
stand human feelings. 

In “What Kind of. Day 
Did You Have,’’ Victor 
Wulpy is a modern cultural 
intellectual, a man who, ‘“‘at 
the age of 70 had arranged 
his ideas in well-nigh final 
order: none of the weak- 
ness, none of the drift that 
made supposedly educated 
people contemptible.”’ He 
is, however, having an affair 
with Katrina Goliger, a 
divorced, overweight subur- 
ban housewife from Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Wulpy figures 
out why Katrina holds his 
usually sporadic affections: 
“‘she kept him going, and he 
had to confess that he 
wouldn’t know what to do 
if he couldn’t keep going.”’ 
Victor, having started to 
reach the limits of life, 
is trying to stave off death 
with a middle-class woman, 
the very. kind of person he 
has spent his life intellec- 
tually snubbing. 

Wulpy inspires no com- 
passion or identification. If 
anything, his _ generally 
demanding and impervious 
treatment of Katrina engen- 
ders dislike. The events of a’ 
single tangled day in the 
story show Wulpy’s fear of 
‘| death and his tenacious grip: 
on life. The metaphysical 
ideas that his life are based 
on are no longer sustaining 
him. 

Bellow elaborates on 
the theme of life, in “Him! 
with his Foot in _his 
Mouth.” Herschel Shawmut; 
is engaged in writing a 
letter of apology to a 
woman -he has insulted 35 
years earlier. Shawmut too 
is egotistical, his motive in 
writing is for fear that 
he will go to hell for wrong- 
ful deeds. committed in his 
lifetime. Shawmut, also, is 
recognizing the limits to 
life: “after much monkey 
business, dear Miss Rose, I 


Cerebral Tales 


A WRITER OF NOBILITY: In his latest work, Saul Bellow 
has trouble keeping his literary feet on the ground. 


am ready to listen to words 

of ultimate seriousness.” 
Shawmut’s letter to 

Miss. Rose is full of his tart 


observances over the years, 
like Wulpy, he has lived life 
on a level that precludes a 
great deal of emotional 
interaction with other peo- 
ple. Only in nearing death 
does this realization become 
clear. - 

The other thrée stories, 
“Zetland: By a Character 
Witness,” ‘‘A Silver Dish,” 
and ‘Cousins,’ are con- 
siderably shorter than the 
first two and less developed. 
“Zetland” deals with the 
coming of age of a young 
philosophical Jewish boy, 
from his-early childhood in 
Chicago with his dis- 
approving father to Green- 
wich Village in the 1940s. 
Zet ultimately rejects his 
philosophical _ inclinations 
that made him, ‘“‘in short 
pants a junior Immanuel 
Kant,” finding instead that 
the purity of Moby Dick 
could redeem him, “he had 
reached a bad stage of 
limited selfhood, disaffec-. 
tion, unwillingness to be; he 
was sick; he wanted out.” 
Zet finds. redemption not in 
the mind, but in the body 
and soul, something Kant’s 
writings seemed never to 
give him. 

The remaining stories, 
“A Silver Dish” and ‘‘Cou- 


“A Silver Dish” has Woody 
Selbat recounting his past, 
spurred on by his father’s 
death. Woody’s unselfish 
ways may have irritated his 


-harder father, but the love 


behind them _ sustained 
‘Woody’s dream of a “love 
world.” In “Cousins,” Ijah 
Brodsky also sees love as 
the world’s panacea, his 
duties to his demanding 
family do not dull his 
perception of the world: 
“Love is clear-eyed and not 
blind. True love is not 
delusive.”’ 

In_ his earlier works 
Bellow’s characters grappled 
with the same issues, the 
meaning of life, death and 
the search for order in a 
chaotic world. Although 
these issues are brought up 
in Him with his Foot in his 
Mouth and Other Stories, 
they are not fully 


developed. Perhaps Bellow 
is trying to show the 
inadequacy of perpetual 
analyzation of society, the 
keeping of one’s thoughts in 
the clouds instead of on the 
earth. Unfortunately Bel- 
low has not come down 
from the clouds, he seems 


‘to have transcended the 


human plane for a theoreti- 
cal one, expressing his emo- 
tions in prose that is too 
intellectual for emotion. 
The stories are masterfully 
written but dry, and inter- 


sins,” address the family. ;-esting but not electric.  ¢ 
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Remember that screeching nasal bray that called for 
“Anarchy in the U.K.” eight years ago? Well, former 


' Sex Pistol John Lydon (nee Rotten until Malcolm 


claimed the rights to his name) is moving once again on 
the new Public Image Ltd. LP This Is What I Want... 
This Is What I Get... (Elektra). The record is undoubted- 
ly PIL’s most accessible release to date, with two tracks 
which will echo through the major metropolitan club 
scenes, “Bad Life,’ and a remix of last year’s British 
single, ““This Is Not a Love Song.”’ Although the album’s 
production is brilliant, the content leaves something to 
be desired. The LP’s material is either about making pop 
songs Johnny Rotten style, or redundant of the band’s 
last domestic release. The exceptions are three cuts 
which do stand out, ‘“Tie Me to the Length of That,” 
*1981,”’ and the dismally pleasant ‘“‘Order of Death.” 
On the same morbid topic, who is your favorite 
suicidal tendency? If your answer to that question is 
Syd Barrett, then you will love The Rain Parade. Yes, 
The Rain Parade is back, minus guitarist/vocalist David 
Roback, with a new record release Explosions in the 


Glass Palace (Enigma), a wonderful follow-up to their 
first LP Emergency Third Rail Power Trip. The record 
is one of the records that began the movement back to 
psychedelics. This new five song EP gives a brilliant 
blend of acoustic and: electric sounds to produce a 
psychedelic sound that will bring back visions of the 
sixties marvelously distorted by more contemporary 
pop influences reminiscent of such bands as R.E.M. 


Four months after their last release, The Minutemen 
have changed gears completely with a new LP, Double 
Nickels on the Dime (SST). The LP represents great 
fast-paced post punk rock n’ roll with a whole new 
orientation. This new sound of the Minutemen might 
best be described as a cross between Colin Newman of 
Wire fame and the Fall with undertones of James Blood 
Ulmer in places. This record is as revolutionary as the 
Meat Puppets’ Meatpuppets and may end up being one 
of the most important releases of the year. 

Also new and interesting is the second release from 
Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds, featuring of course Nick 
Cave of the Birthday Party, former Magazine bassist 
Barry Adamson, and Blera Barzeld, vocalist from 
Einsturzende Neubauten. Their new single “In the 
Ghetto” (Mute), a cover of an old Elvis Presley classic, is 
already top 100 on the British charts. For those of you 
who need an upbeat band with a cause, go out and buy 


the new New Model Army single “Christian Militia” 

(Abstract Records) and last but not least a new one 

from an old faves The Fall (now think hard and you'll 

remember where you ‘heard that name before), “Creep” 
(Beggars Banquet). 

—b/w you on the B side 

—Josh Brickman 
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WE NEED YOU!! 


Come to the first ARIEL meeting! 


August 30 in the 
Living/Learning Center B101 


The 1985 Yearbook needs everyone's help! 


Please come and contribute your talents 


& 


GRAND OPENING! 


MOZART 
ON THE MOVE 


Sunday, July 22 
6:30 p.m. Dressage Exhibition 
Shelburne Farms 


8 p.m. OPENING CONCERT 
South Porch, Shelburne Farms 


RT 


August 28th 
Burk ; Featuring Edward Carroll, trumpet 
ur ington Ss —Haydn’s Trumpet Concerto— 
emorial Auditorium Helen Kwalwasser & Hamao Fujiwara, violins 
—Bach’'s Double Concerto — 
7 & 9:00 PM Melvin Kaplan & Marc Schachman, oboes 
—Telemann’s Concerto in D— 
TICKET'S available at New York Chamber Soloists 
p p R ie —Mozart’'s Divertimento — 
ure Pop Recor 
(S Winooski Av) / 


The University Mall 


& at the door 


Presented by Eastwest Concerts 
Jerry Mikels producer 


Hedy St! ee 
Bw 
TICKETS: Burlington—Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St. 86-FLYNN 


Festival Office, 227 Colchester Ave., 862-7352 
Shelburne—Harrington’s, Route 7 
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Toshiba AM/FM Receiver-20 Watts 
channel, Servo Lock Tuning. 


Mfg. List. $17900 $Q goo 


TOSHIBA Bie 


Toshiba AM/FM Stereo Receiver, 25 
Watts per channel, built-in CX Decod- 
er, Servo Lock Tuning. 


mfg. List. $22900 $4 4909 


CASSETTE DECKS 
TOSHIBA 


PC-G10 
CASSETTE DECK 


Feather touch control for ease of oper, 


er $9900 


mfg. List. $1400 


TOSHIBA PCG-50R 

- AUTO REVERSE CASSETTE DECK 
e Auto Reverse in playback, no need to 
turn the tape over. Dolby B-C, 2 motor, 
quick reverse - mfg. List Price $2290 


$16900 


PORTABLES 
TOSHIBA AT-130S 
ee 


mfg. LIST 
119.00 


Limited 
Qty. 


* Band Stereo Radio Cassette Recorder « Clear 

Sound System « Soft Touch Operations « Soft Eject 
Cassette Mechanism « Loudness gain built-in « Tone 
and Balance controls « One Touch Record « 2 Way/4 


Speaker System + Two 4%” woofers and two 


ceramic tweeters * AM/FM Band Selection « Auto 
Shut-Off * LED Batt/Tuner/FM-ST indicators » Dual 


Voltage « Silver 


TOSHIBA FRONT LOAD 
BETA VCR 


* 105 channel cable capable tuning * Visual 
picture search « Still and slow motion (B111) « 
Programmable 1 event over a 7 day period » 
Digital clock time * 9 function wired remote 
controi « Frame by frame advance « One touch 
record (OTR) 


TOSHIBA 
KT-AS1 


AM-FM Cassette 
‘mfg. LIST 149.00 


Personal Stereo Cassette Player with Auto Reverse 
and Dolby B\e Dual Stereo headphone jacks » AM/ 
FM-Stereo Tuner Pack « Metal Tape capability « 
Direct access soft touch fast forward/rewind con- 
trols * Light weight collapsible stereo headphones « 
includes AM/FM tuner pack, belt clip, external D-cell 
battery pack. 


(VHS! 


VIDEO 
CASSETTE 


LIMIT 5 per customer 


Essex Jct. (next to Burger King) 878-5368 » South Burlington (K-mart Martin's Mall) 658-3737 + 52 State St., Montpelier 
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BORN IN FLAMES: Director Lizzie Borden joined her 
film for its Burlington premier on July 11. 


By LISA ADES 

Contemporary filmgoers will deviate from Gremlins 
for a moment to participate in a refreshing cinematic 
alternative. A long line poured out of the Fleming 
Museum’s doors last Wednesday night, in quest of a 
ticket to Lizzie Borden’s Born in Flames, The first of 
eight films by various artists proved to be a success for 
the Reel Surreal Film Festival, as the limitation of seats 
resulted in an additional showing at 10. 


Filmmaker Lizzie Borden and her star, Honey, were 
present at the showing to reflect on the thoughts behind 
her creation. Borden provided a brief discourse on her 
work, greeting any criticism, questions or commentary. 
A tremendously receptive audience welcomed Borden 
with a standing ovation; a positive response to the five 
years of production that went into the film. 


The movie depicts an urban women’s army seeking 
to overcome a sexist American ideology. Consequently, 
several members of the audience asked, “Where can I 
sign up?” Despite the low budget and unprofessional 
equipment used, Borden approached women’s issues in a 
unique and sensitive manner. Where it lacked in high 
tech audio and picture quality, the caliber of her 
narrative and creativity was proficient. Unprofessional 
acting and improvisation punctuated the reality of the 
issues at hand, while the grainy filmstock and the use of 
real city streets further created a realistic and harsh 
environment. The women’s army eventually bombs New 
York City’s big phallic symbol in the sky: the World 
Trade Center. Despite earlier narrative successes, this 
Grand finale seems to accomplish little more than mere 


' revenge. 


It is exciting to see a new route in Burlington 
cinema; one which departs from the conventional 
Hollywood structure of filmmaking. These films, 
however, are not simply obscure creations of the 
deranged surrealist. Rather, valid contemporary issues 
are portrayed by the means of innovative stylistic 
devices. Rarely does one have the chance to interact and 
communicate with a particular filmmaker, to encounter 
her thoughts, intentions, and behind the scene obstacles. 
For the ardent or passive movie goer, The Reel Surreal 
Film Festival is a valuable opportunity for one to 
experience a diversity of cinematic essays. e 
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{UMA Nolunteers In Action 
TREASURER WANTED: 
Volunteers In Action is now accep- 
ting applications for the office of 
Treasurer. Academic credit is 
available. Come by the Center for 


Service Learning for an application. 
For more information call 656-2062. 


Our 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. TEXACO 
Burlington Fo 862-0656 
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ATTENTION: 
STUDENTS WITH 
CAMPING FAMILIES. 
Shelburne Camping Area 
only 5 miles to UVM on 
| Rt. 7. Water, electricity, 
tent sites, flush toilets, 
hot showers, dumping 
station, L.P. gas, 

Call laundry. 


985-2296 or 985-2540 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 

FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 

GUARANTEED WORK 


TOWING ROAD SERVICE 
AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 


members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 


As the Sun Rises at the Oasis 


Before the sun announ- 
ces the day, before waiters 
untangle the legs of chairs 


to form Church Street 
cafes, and before the 
brunch ctowd can _ even 


utter ‘‘feta omelet,” many 
regulars at the Oasis Diner 
have finished their first cup 
of coffee. 


Not only is the diner an 
oasis of the art deco and 
Streamline-style | architec- 
ture that is rare to Burling- 
ton but, ynore importantly, 
the Oasis is an island of 
fellowship also rare in an 
age of computers and video 


technology. 
Sandwiched between 
Bank Street’s Tick Top 


Shop and the newly con- 
structed Ben-Burry’s cloth- 
ing store, the streamline 
diner, with its neon sign, 
resembles a Tloeomotive 
thrusting from a tunnel. 
Large rectangular windows 
meet flush into rounded 


metal siding to create a very 
wind-resistant eatery. 

Stepping through , the 
door, though, the atmos- 
phere is more like being at a 
train station. On one side 
cooks and waitresses 
maneuver around a full 
counter carrying orders of 
no. 3 and no, 4. Amidst this 
hubbub, regulars chatter 
with the cooks and one 
another in a collective dia- 
logue that creates a chorus 
under occasional orders, 
yells of “Rye toast on that 
one,” and ‘““Two over easy.” 
On the opposite side of the 
diner, a row of booths seat 
one to four depending on 
whether one chooses to 
dine alone or amongst com- 
pany. 

“IT come here to relax 
before I go to work,”’ said 
one booth-sitting regular. 
When asked about the new 
clothing store that blocked 
the view of the street, she 
seemed unconcerned. “It’s 


progress, T suppose. Won't 
bother me.’ 
Dick Lewis has fre- 


quented the Oasis for 20 
years, “Longer than I can 
remember,’ he remarked 
with a smile. Over the years 
Lewis has seen Burlington 
change around the Oasis. 

He talked about the 
advent of one-way streets, 
an old theater that once 
occupied a space near Bank 
Street, and the new clothing 
store. ‘It’s a good looking 
building and there will be 
some jobs crgated,” Lewis 
said in reference to the new 
structure. The influence of 
change does not eschew the 
Oasis. Lewis explained, 
“With I.B.M. came a differ- 
ent crowd. It began to 
change. I think for the 
better.” 

Glancing around the 
diner, one notices the 
diverse clientele. Some 


SUNNY SIDE UP: Breaking the fast at the Oasis Diner. 


shirts two buttons down. 
Despite ‘differences in dgess, 
the patrons shaye the same 
menu and talk about similar 
topics. From banking to the 


To those used to eating 
cornflakes for breakfast 
with the company of a 
newspaper, the social ferti- 
lity of the Oasis proves 


regulars sport suits and ties 
while others open their 


tion seldom lulls. 


Boston Red Sox, cqnversa- 


refreshing. e 


European Sculptor Honors the Abenakis 


Connie Hildebrandt 


HAMMERING IN | JUSTICE: Hungarian-born Toth wants to build a 
homage to the local Indian tribes that were displaced by settlers. 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

The totem-pole-like sculpture, 
erected in Battery Park, is a tribute 
to the American Indian. One man 
has single-handedly carved 15,000 
pounds of Red Oak wood into a 
34-foot high statue. 

This Hungarian-born sculptor, 
Peter ‘Wolf’? Toth, moved with his 
family from Euraqpe to Ohio 20 
years ago. He plans to build an 
Indian statue iri every state in the 
U.S. and every province in Canada. 

Toth is nearing his goal. At 
Battery Park, Sunday, July 22 at 6 
p.m., his 47th statue will be dedica- 
ted to the Abenaki Indians of this 
region. 


Toth is nationally known as he 
is a former guest on the television 
show Real People. But money, 
fame, and fortune are not impe- 
tuses for Toth. Instead, Toth is 
motivated by an underlying desire 
to raise the censciousness of the 
American public to the plight of 
the American Indian. “I am trying 
to symbolize the injustice that has 
been done to them,” he said. ‘““My 
protest is not a violent one. It is a 
means of opening the eyes of the 
public.”” Toth accepts no grants or 
tax money for his_ sculptures. 
Royalties from his book Indian 
Giver, and income from selling 
small carvings help finance ‘this 
crusade. 

Toth, who left college 14 years 
ago to begin his crusade, has been 
working long hours and plans to 
finish his 34 foot 15,000 pound 
Vermont statue by the end of this 


week. “I seldom quit working 
before dark,’’ he said. ‘‘Work has to 
get done. I’m driven by a cause and 
I enjoy what I’m doing. Plus, I 
believe in finishing anything I 
start.” 

Toth wants to finish all of his 
statues by the year 2000. “It’s the 
fulfillment of a dream,”’ he said. “‘I- 
couldn’t imagine any other way to 
spend my life than to help a cause 
that is worthwhile. I truly hope I 
can finish them all by the turn of 
the century.” 

Each statue he builds is made 
from the wood of its respective 
region. The Vermont statue is made 
of Red Oak wood from the Brattle- 
boro area. Toth feels it is important 
to use materials from the region | 
that the Indians lived in. “Every 
statue symbolizes the Indians of 
whatever region it rests in,” he said. 
“It wouldn’t be right to use mater- 
ials from a different region.” 

Toth feels his sculptures have 
much more meaning than meets the 
eye. ‘‘My sculptures are much more 
spiritual than artistic in nature,” he 
said. ‘“They are done for an impor- 
tant cause, not just for exhibition.” 

“The statues show my love for 
America,” he said. “It is a great 
nation but it has many faults. My 
goal is to help work on one impor- 
tant fault — the injustice that has 


been done to the American 
Indian.”’ 
Peter “Wolf” Toth will be 


leaving Vermont soon to continue 
his crusade, but his message to 
America will always be felt in his 
sculpture at Battery Park. 
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BACK FROM AUSTRALIA: Richard Does, director of 


Glenn Russell 


UVM’s Counseling and Testing Center, believes that 
everyone should experience a new environment. 


A Trip to the 
Downunder 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

“Everyone should have 
a chance to experience a 
different working environ- 
ment,”’ said Richard Does, 
director of UVM’s Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. 
Does, who has _ recently 
returned from a sabbatical, 
spent three months working 
as a counselor at the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales in 
Sydney, Australia. As part 
of an exchange program, he 
worked at the Sydney cam- 
pus’ Counseling and 
Research Unit while an 
Aussie, Christine Elkerton, 
took his place at UVM. 

At Sydney’s Counseling 
Unit, Does advised students 
from Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. Does 
found the Counseling Unit 
in Australia different from 
UVM’s. “The students at 
the University of New 
South Wales are looking for 


guidance in finding their 
own niches within the 
bureaucratic structure,”’ 
said Does. “Mostly, the 


students seem prepared to 
be on their own.” 

Twice as many males 
attend the University as 
females. ‘There  aren’t 
many role models _ for 
females in Australia,’’ said 
Does. “‘The women still get 
the coffee for the men in 
the office.’”’ In Australia, 
all-male and all-female grade 


-schools are still the norm. 


“The society’s mores are 
about ten to 15 years 


behind the U.S.,” 
Does. 

While abroad, he visited 
Tasmania, Fiji, New Zea- 
land, and Tahiti. In Fiji, 
Does witnessed the ways in 
which primitive cultures are 
influenced by the west. “I 
saw the chieftains of a 
village rolling their native 
tobacco into English script 
newspaper,” he said. They 
also express a want for 
many westere goods, Does 
added. “Only the Abori- 
gines, a hunting and gather- 
ing culture indigenous to 
Australia, shun western 
ways.” 

In Australia, Does spent 
two weeks in the New 
South Wales  outbacks 
where he visited opal mines 
and sheep stations. West 
of Sydney, he observed the 
phenomena of the Blue 
Mountains. ‘‘The oil from 
the eucalyptus trees causes 
a blue haze to hang above 
the mountain tops,” he 
described. 

Only at the end of his 
trip did the Australians 
begin inviting him to their 
homes. “‘The people there 
are more reserved than they 
are here in America,” said 
Does. When commenting on 
male domination in Austra- 
lia, Does commented, 


added 


“Maybe someday the 
women’s voices will be 
heard in the boardrooms 


rather than the bedrooms.”’ 
This article is the last in 
a series of profiles. ° 
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FRATERNITY RUSH 
KICK OFF 


september 9 1-4 pm 
on Redstone green 


Greek Open Houses 
Sept. 12 7:00 pm 
Sept. 13 7:00 pm 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


WINE 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


SODA 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES 


BEVERAGE CENTER 


19 


20 


Get your pictures taken 
for the 1985 Yearbook 


In the Ariel Office 


located in the Living/Learning Center B-Building 
Sitting fee $2 


SERVICE :. 


BOSTON 


SIX ROUND TRIPS WEEKDAYS—MOST SEATS AVAILABLE 


$39/°54 


with NEW 
DIRECT SERVICE to 


_NANTUCKET- 


For reservations phone—658-1555 or 1-800-642-3310 
Or Call Your Local Travel Agent 


=AIR NORTH 


Stuff Face & 
Scream for Less 


How many people does it take to conquer a Ver- 
monster? According to the scoopers at Ben & Jerry’s, as 
many as 10 or as few as two. On one bleak and rainy 
day, seven ravenous UVM students sat down to a 
mountain of: 

20 scoops of ice cream (4% pounds) 

10 scoops of chopped walnuts 

7 scoops of fresh strawberries _ 

5 scoops of whipped cream 

4 bananas 

4 scoops of hot fudge 

3 chocolate chip cookies 

2 scoops of heath bar 

2 scoops of M&M’s 

2 scoops of Reeses 

2 scoops of chocolate jimmies and 

1 giant homemade brownie 

The concoction was served in a trough-sized metal 
bowl with a pitcher of water as a side order. Although 
20 different flavors were chosen by the ice cream 
connoisseurs, only the minty, chocolate and coffee 
flavors were distinguishable at mouth-temperature. 
Occasional cries of “I taste Orange Creamsicle’’ and 
‘‘there’s French Vanilla over here”’ were heard, though. 

After 15 minutes of digging through the mounds of 
goop, even the heartiest turned in his spoon. By this 
time, the 20 scoops of Ben and Jerry’s Finest had 
melted into a soupy sweet-and-crunchy goo. Because the 
ice cream is made from all natural ingredients, the 
remains tasted much richer than the supermarket stuff 
that your little brother used to stir into a messy goo. 
Whereas Sealtest boasts an ‘‘ice cream parlor taste,” the 
Vermonster tasted like the whole ice cream parlor 
rolled into one bowl. 

If you and all your friends go to Ben & Jerry’s to 
enjoy their gourmet ice cream flavors, then everyone . 
should stick to a regular cone and skip this stupendous 
sundae. The Vermonster may sound impressive to a gang 
of ice cream gluttons, but in the end “they won’t 
believe they ate the whole thing.’’ The problem with the 
Vermonster is that it is too: too hot-fudgy, too whipped 
creamy, too nutty, and too messy. The 20 scoops of ice 
cream are smothered by the remaining ingredients. 
“More ice cream,’’ sighed one of the eaters as the nuts, 
M&M’s, and hot fudge chunks floated in the pool of 
cfeam. 

So when you’re at Ben & Jerry’s and someone 
suggests that you “‘conquer a Vermonster,”’ slowly run 
through the list of ingredients in your mind again. The 
cost of the monster is $16.95, which isn’t bad if there 
are over five people to chip in. And, as the saying goes, 
“If you must sin, make it gluttony.” 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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* Courtyard 18 
open 


185 Pearl 


| Peugeot's Orient 
Express — A light- 
weight bicycle that 
climbs The moun- 
tain trail almost 

as easily as if coasts 862-9163 
down a City street. | Fall Classes Begit: Soprember 10 


ES, 2, 


From less than $300 


INSURANCE 
Low Rates 
Chioffi Agency 
864-0237 


IT’S HAIR 


HAIR 
STYLING 


For 
Men and Woman 


Styling 
Permanents 


And More 


97-12 CHURCH ST 


Above 
Burlington Shoe Repair 


863-6908 


~ FOR $10 


Shampoo 
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Reds Hit Hard Times 


By BRIAN KENT 

If it weren’t for hard luck, 
Vermont Reds pitchers would have 
had no luck at all last weekend, as 
the Reds dropped. three straight 
to the Nashua Pirates despite a 
series of fine performances from 
members of the pitching corps. 

Things looked good for the 
Reds going into Friday’s game after 
sweeping a doubleheader from the 
Pirates on Thursday, making use of 
an effective combination of superb 
pitching and power hitting. Joe 
Stalp and Mike Smith combined for 
a 6-hitter in the first game and 
Scott Terry sparkled in the second, 
allowing just four hits and striking 
out nine. Reds batters pounded 
four home-runs in the two games to 
supply just enough offensive punch 
to put both games away. 

Over the weekend, however, the 
offensive side of this winning 
equation did not measure up and 
the Reds pitchers had to settle 
for posting good numbers in 
the personal stats columns without 
the accompanying satisfaction of 
winning ball games. Kal Daniels’ 
absence from the line-up, due to 
fluid on the knee, was undoubtedly 
a contributing factor to the Reds’ 
inability to score runs in the week- 
end games, since he leads the club 
in crossing home plate and is third 
in driving others across. 

On Friday, 2514 Centennial fans 
saw Dave Lochner pitch five very 
solid innings, supported by a Reds 
‘defense that has rarely looked 
better. In those five innings Centen- 
nialites were treated to an exciting 
array of defensive gems: newcomer 
catcher Danny Lamar cutting down 


a y 
til WOHMWY, 


a Nashua runner attempting to 
steal, Ron Little picking off ano- 
ther baserunner trying to go from 
first to third on a single to center, 
Paul O’Neill making an _ impres- 
sive running one-handed catch at 
the wall in right center, and Ruben 
Guzman shooting down yet another 


Pirates baserunner, this time as he 

tried to score from second on a 
single to left. The Reds may not 
have been scoring many runs for 
Lochner, but they were at least 
being very stingy about giving any 
away. Until the sixth. 


With one out and the score tied 
1-1 in the sixth, Lochner watched 
as a short pop fly to right dropped 
between second baseman Chris 
Sabo, first baseman Terry Lee, and 
right fielder O’Neill, in what turned 
out to be the beginning of the 
end for Lochner and for the Reds. 
Those earlier timeless innings of 
crafty pitching and intense defense 
abruptly faded into an endless 
sixth of 3-2 counts, foul balls, 
errors, bad hops, and a pitching 
change. Lochner left with the score 
still tied but with two runners on, 
and by the end of the inning 
Nashua had scored four times, 
putting the game beyond reach of 
the Vermont bats. Though he 
pitched well, Lochner was neverthe- 
less stuck with the loss, and a 4-6 
record that is not indicative of the 
strong performance he has given 


the Reds in some losing causes. 


The Reds could not have asked 
much more of Mike Knox on the 
following evening. He pitched ten 
innings and gave up only one run 


CONFRONTATION: Reds and Nashua Pirates engage in bench-clearing brawl. 


on a homer in the fourth, but, 
again, it was to no avail as the Reds 
finally lost the game 5-1 after 16 
innings. Relief pitchers Rob Mur- 
phy and Mike Smith also put in 
strong innings from the 11th 
through the 15th, with the score 
tied 1-1, but the Reds just couldn’t 
sneak the winning run across, and 
in the 16th Nashua tapped Matt 
Bullinger for four runs, putting a 
cap on the Reds’ longest game of 
the season. Another tribute to the 
Reds pitching on Saturday is the 
fact that though the defense 
committed seven errors in the 
course of the evening, none of them 
resulted in Nashua runs. 

Ironically (and sadly, after 
pitching so well), it was Mike Knox 
himself who may have contributed 
most significantly to his leaving 
Saturday’s game without a victory. 
With one out in the sixth Knox 
drew a walk and Paul O’Neill 
followed with a single to right, 
putting runners at first and second. 
But just as the 2200 or so Centen- 
nial fans were beginning to silently 


gloat over the old cliche that says . 


“If you walk the pitcher you 
pay!”’, Knox wandered too far from 
second and Pirates catcher Ruben 
Rodriguez rifled a perfect throw to 
Rich Renteria covering the base, to 
pick off Knox and quell a poten- 
tially productive inning. 

Of the three losses over the 
weekend, Sunday’s was probably 
the most disappointing since the 
Reds appeared to be coasting to 
victory until a brawl erupted in the 
late innings, changing the com- 
plexion of the game completely. 
Peter Grimm started for the Reds 


Kyra Saulnier 


and, in continuing the _ string 
of bad luck befalling the pitching 
staff, was hit below the knee with a 
line shot in the third inning. He 
continued to pitch but the leg 
stiffened, eventually forcing his 
departure after only four innings, 
during which he gave up only on 
run. . 


Reliever Brett Wise kept Nashua 
in check, however, and the Reds 
finally managed to record more 
than an ace for the ballgame when 
Danny Lamar jacked a 3-2 fastball 
over the left field fence to lead off 
the bottom of the fourth. They 
pushed their third run across in the 
seventh with a single by Tom Riley, 
a sacrifice bunt by Wise, and 
an RBI single by Ruben Guzman, 
and it looked, the way Wise was 
throwing, as though the Reds 
would coast to at least a 3-1 win. 
But it was not to be. 

Paul O’Neill came to_ bat 
in that same seventh with two out 
and one man on, was promptly hit 
in the ribs with the pitch (after 
numerous near misses from Pirates 
pitchers throughout the series), and 
a ludicrous battle royale ensued. 
When things were finally straight- 
ened out, to the relief of impatient 


Reds fans, O’Neill and Pirates 
pitcher Tim Maitland were gone 
and the character of the game 
had changed dramatically. The 
Reds’ mini-rally fizzled and when 


Wise returned to the mound in the 
eighth, after the long time-out, the 


sharpness was gone from his 
pitches. He granted a lead-off 
single, prompting manager Jack 
Lind to pull him, but relievers Jeff 
Montgomery and Rob Murphy 
could not contain the pumped-up 
Pirates and Ken Ford’s bases-loaded 
double finally put the game away 
for Nashua. The Reds lost 4-3 —as 
dispiriting a loss as the team has 
suffered all season. 

Despite the disappointing 
weekend losses, all is certainly not 
gloom and doom for the Reds. 
Danny Lamar looked like a very 


: _ nifty addition to the roster in the 


Nashua series with both his bat and 
his defensive capabilities. Kal 
Daniels should be back in the 
line-up already, to give the team 
some needed offensive punch. And 
the pitching — if the past weekend 
is any indication, the Reds pitch- 
ing staff should be in excellent 
shape for the stretch run. With just 
a bit more run production to 
back them up, all of the Reds’ 
regular starters could finish with 
winning records, a nice statistic to 
have in hand when entering the 
play-offs. As long as the Reds can 
avoid the kind of hard luck experi- 
enced: last weekend they would do 
fine with no luck at all —just good 
pitching. es 
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Summer Hoop Provid 


By GLENN JORDAN 

Though it is a far cry from the 
style seen on the playgrounds of 
New York or Philadelphia, summer 
basketball is alive and jumping in 
the Burlington area. 

In terms of talent the top teams 
| can be found in either the Colches- 
ter or South Park Leagues. The 
majority of the players have gra- 
duated from area high schools, 
although there are a number of 
college players as well, including a 
few current and former Cata- 
mounts. 

The older and more established 
South Park league usually draws the 
best talent. “South Park has quite a 
few college varsity players,” said 
Scott Alpert who plays in both 
leagues. “There aren’t many in Col- 
chester though.”’ i 

Competing in both leagues 
means four or five weeknights are 
reserved for basketball. 

Why do they do it? 

“Mainly to keep in shape and 
have fun,” says Mike Hennessey of 
the PBRs. 

“Tt helps relieve the tensions of 
the day,” adds teammate Terry 
Vitali. 

As can be expected. with 
any informal league, the officiating 
is not always consistent. Of course 
the players are quick to make 
the referees aware of their short- 
comings. 

“IT get paid ten dollars for 25 
dollars of aggravation,” said referee 


Ken Miller of the Colchester 
League. 
“Actually,” he added, “‘this 


league isn’t bad in terms of abuse. 


The winter league is much worse.” 

Competing outdoors rather 
than in well-lighted, climate- 
controlled gymnasiums means also 
competing against the elements 
(imagine trying to sink a foul shot 
while being bitten on the neck by a 
mosquito). 

“Sometimes the sun and the 
wind cause problems,”’ said former 
South Burlington High standout 
Sean Hannon. “But when you 
come right down to it, basketball is 
basketball. You’ve got to put the 
ball in the hoop.”’ 

Another problem with summer 
league teams is making sure at least 
five players show up. Vacations 
and work schedules create difficul- 
ties. On this night, the PBRs battled 
successfully against Al’s French 
Fries and neither squad had any 
substitutes. 

The Defense Rests is a phrase 
familiar in legal circles. Honest 
observers of summer basketball 
leagues might find those words 
equally applicable to trial or 
basketball court. 

“Everybody wants to _ play 
offense,;”’ said Vitali, ‘“‘usually you 
take it easy on D, except when it’s 
close near the end. Then you get 
more intense.”’ 

The victorious PBR team is 
made up almost entirely of former 
South Burlington High basketball 
players who have gone their separ- 
ate ways since graduation. Vitali 
summed up the laid-back philoso- 
phy of the league saying: 

“It’s fun getting together with 
some old buddies to play some ball 
and maybe drink a few beers.”’ 
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ARTICIPATION: Cynic scribe Glenn Jordan drives to the basket. 


AIR FORCE 
ROTC — 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


n you're discussing something as important as your future, it’s urgent that you get the straight 
ae : de that you Tiderstand hadi Air hee ROTC can be an important part of your future. We would 
like to outline some of the facts and invite you to look into gathering more. 

It’s a fact: the Air Force needs highly-qualified, dedicated officers. . .men and women. It’s a fact: we need 
peopie in all kinds of educational disciplines. It’s a fact: we're prepared to offer financial help to those who can 
qualify for an Air Force ROTC scholarship. 


Get together with an AFROTC representative an 


d discuss the program. We'll give you all the facts. It 


could be one of the most important talks you’ve ever had with anyone about your educational plans. 
OVER HALF OUR STUDENTS ARE UVMers-SIGN UP FOR AIR FORCE ROTC ON CLASS 


REGISTRATION DAY. FOR MORE INFO CONTACT: 


ATRSEORGE 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


Pd 
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Major, Bernie Dee» AFROTC 
St. Michael's College 
655-2000 ext 2554 
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THURSDAY 7/19 


Campus at Noon: T.C. Breakers, 
breakdancing, Royall Tyler Theatre; 
12:15-1:00. 

Battery Park Concert. Series: Nancy 
Cox Johnson, Rick Norcross & the 
Nashfull Ramblers, FREE: 7:30-sunset. 
Champlain Shakespeare’ Festival: 
Richard III, Royall Tyler Theatre; 8PM. 


FRIDAY 7/20 


Campus at Noon: The Monarchs, new 
area band , RTT: 12:15-1:00. 

3rd Annual Church Street Festival of 
the Arts: thru July 22. 

Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Richard III, RTT; 8PM. 


SATURDAY 7/21 


Reel Sureal Film Festival: Garlic and 
Other Pleasures, CityHall; 8PM. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


SUNDAY 7/22 


VT Reds: Centennial Field; 2PM. 

Stowe Performing Arts Festival: thru 
July 29; call 253-7321 for information. 
Mozart Festival: Grand Opening Con- 


cert, Shelburne Farms, 8PM; call 


862-7352 for ticket info. 


MONDAY 7/23 


Campus at Noon: Shakespeare Pre- 
Show, Importance of Being Earnest, 
RIT, 12:15-1:00. 

Kilimanjaro: Jelly Mill Concert, FREE; 
7-9PM. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 


TUESDAY 7/24 


Campus at Noon: Tim Brooks, guitar 
and folk songs, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 
Reel Sureal Film Festival: Burden of 
Dreams, Fleming Museum; 8PM. 
Mozart Festival: Virtuso Strings, NY 
String Quartet, Shelburne Farms; 8PM. 


MONDAY 7/30 


Campus at Noon: Ellen Powell Jazz 
Group, jazz.at its best, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 
The Silvertones: Jelly Mill Common, 
FREE; 7-9PM. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field: 7:30PM. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Richard III, RTT; 8PM. 


TUESDAY 7/31 


Campus at Noon: TBA, RTT: 
12:15-1:00. 

Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Richard III, RTT; 8PM. 


WEDNESDAY 8/1 


Campus at Noon: TBA, RTT; 
12:15-1:00. 

Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Comedy of Errors, Young People's 
Performance, RTT: 8PM. 


CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY 7/25 


Campus at Noon: Buddha's Hand, rock 
and roll classics and originals, RTT; 
12:15-1:00. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
Opening, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, RTT: 8PM. 


THURSDAY 7/26 


Campus at Noon: Johnson Dance Com- 
pany, ethnic, folk, and traditional dance, 
RTT; 12;15-1:00. 

Battery Park Concert Series: Street- 
Teen Dancers and The Boyz, FREE; 


"7:30-sunset. 


VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
RTT: 8PM. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


FRIDAY 7/27 


Campus at Noon: Adventure Day 
Camp, the children from UVM's day 
camp will perform a variety of gym- 
nastics, RTT; 12:15-1:00. 

Mozart Festival: Emerson String 
Quartet, St. Fail Cabal 8PM. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
RIT, matinee, 2PM, The Comedy of 
Errors, RTT; 8PM. 


SATURDAY 7/28 


VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival: 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
RIT, matinee, 2PM, Richard III, RTT; 
8PM. 


SUNDAY 7/29 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra: Trapp 
Family Meadow , Stowe, 7PM; for infor- 
mation call 864-5741. 

VT Reds: Centennial Field; 7:30PM. 


Study in Israel 
Beginning in the spring semester 
of 84-85, University of Vermont 


‘ students may spend a_ semester 


studying and working on an Israeli 


_ kibbutz. 


During the semester, 13 to 20 
students, accompanied by a UVM 
faculty member, will work on a 
kibbutz.— an agricultural collective 
— about 30 hours a week while 
they attend 12 hours of classes, 
Courses will be taught at the 
kibbutz by both Haifa University 
faculty and Henia Lewin, UVM: 


_ faculty member with credit trans- 
- ferable to UVM. Courses 


will 
include Hebrew language, sociology 
of the kibbutz, and a course on 
Israeli society. 

The program is open to all 
UVM students on a first-come. 
first-served basis. Students from 
other institutions will be allowed to 
enroll in the program when it hasn’t 
been filled by UVM students. - 


Champlain Valley Fest 
A .day long celebration of 
traditional. music, dance, crafts and 


foodways in the Champlain Valley | 
featuring dozens of musicians and: 
Margaret | 


artisans including 
MacArthur, Pete Sutherland, Karen 
Billings, Ron West, Fritz Carl and 
La Famille Beaudoin will take place 


at Kingsland Bay State Park in: 


Ferrisburg, Vermont. Saturday, 
August 18, from 11 a.m. to dusk, 


This is sponsored by the Champlain . 


Folklore Cooperative, the Vermont 
Department of Forests, Parks and 
Recreation, the Vermont Folklife 
Center and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. j 


Advance tickets are at Record 
Town in the Burlington Square 
Mall, Vermont Folk Instruments in' 
the Champlain Mill and by mail 
order from the Champlain Folklore 
Cooperative (TICKETS, P.O. Box 
401, Burlington, VT 05401-0401) 
are $5.75 for adults and $2.75 for 
children between three and 13 
years of age, Children under three 
are admitted free. Call 802/849- 
6968 for more information, 


Senior Night at VT Reds 


Seniors: Come cheer for the 
Vermont Reds at Centennial Field 
on August 30 at 7:30 p.m. Dis- 
count tickets will be on sale at the 
University Bookstore and at Aca- 
demic Registration for $2.00. 


Loon Watch Day 

As part of the Vermont Loon 
Survey Project this year, and in 
conjunction with a simultaneous 
survey in New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Massachusetts, the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science will 
conduct a census of Common Loon. 
adults and young throughout Ver- 
mont, On Saturday, July 21st from 
8:00 a.m, to 9:00 a.m, observers 
will be checking lakes for evidence 
of loons, 

Such an endeavor will require 


‘many observers and will afford 


these people an opportunity to 
participate in research on an 
endangered species. If you are 
interested in participating in this 
census effort, please contact VINS, 
457-2779. 


The Bronx Breakers ° 
The world of real live -New 
York City street breakdancing 


CLASSIFIEDS 


| ket). 


comes to Burlington on Saturday, 
July 28 when the Bronx Breakers 
come to town. Here’s your chance 
to see and learn breakdancing (and 
all about hip-hop) from the experts. 


The eight-member “crew _ in- 
cludes four dancers, two ‘‘rappers,”’ 
one graffiti artist and an M.C. They 
will be performing and teaching 
classes at Memorial Auditorium. 
Classes, which are for all ages, are at. 
10 a.m., noon, 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 


In the evening the Bronx 
Breakers will demonstrate how it’s 
done at a Breakdance Party from 8 
p.m.-midnight. Memorial. Auditor- 


jum will be transformed into a big 


city street with the help of graffiti- 
covered newsprint. 


Class prices are $7.50 (you may. 
come and observe classes from the 
balcony for $2.50). Admission to 
the evening Breakdance Party is 
$5.00. 

To register stop by Main Street 
Dance Theatre, 182 Main Street, 
Burlington or call 862-9163, 

Break Out!!! 


Senior Weekend Blast-off 


Seniors: Catch the spirit for our: 
first Senior Celebration. Beginning' 
on Thursday, September 13, hop 
aboard the Spirit of Ethan Allen at 
Perkins Pier for a wild Booze Cruise 
and continue the fun with a Bash at 
Upstairs Nectars. Celebrate T.G.LF. 
with our Outdoor Fall Flicks — 
B.Y.O.B. (Bring Your Own Blan- 


available. Keep the rocket fueled 
for a barbeque picnic on Saturday, 
September 15 at Redrocks Park 
from 2-7 p.m. for a relaxing after- 


Beer and popcorn will be. 


noon of fun in the sun with good 
food, a D.J. and ‘lots more. Finish 
your weekend with an_ extra- 
ordinary Senior party at 
Minerva’s... 303 Days until Gradua- 
tion!! , 
Reducing Stress 

How to Beat Stress: Hanging 
Loose in an Uptight World — 
sponsored by the Student Health 
Center, Wellness Promotion Center 
and Continuing Education, The 
goal of this stress management 
program is to provide you with 
information and skills tor dealing 
with day-to-day stress. You will 
learn how to recognize the sources 
of stress in your life and how to 
deal with them naturally and 
effectively. This workshop is.one 
hour long and offered on the 
following dates: 7/26, 8:00-9:00 
p.m, and 8/1, 12:00-1:00 p.m. Call 
656-3350 for more information. 
Dieting Option 

Weight Management: Great 
Expectations sponsored by the 
Student Health Center, Wellness . 
Promotion Center and Continuing 
Education. If you are tired of being 


‘overweight, now you have the 


opportunity to do something about 
it. This on-going workshop will 
meet two times a: week over three 
weeks and each session will be two 
hours long. You will learn skills in 
changing eating patterns and habits, 
discover options, and lose weight 
permanently. There is no “dieting” 
so you won’t be expected to starve 
or even go hungry. Ss 

Workshop begins July 23 and 
meets every Monday and Friday at 
1:00-3:00.° Call 656-3350 to regis- 
ter. oo 


s 
ROOM FOR FR 


RIDE TO PA NEEDED: anyone go- 
ing to Lehigh Valley area, anytime, 


OVERSEAS JOBS: summer, year- 
round. Europe, S. Am., Auatralia, 


DO YOU NEED APLACETOSTAY: WINTER PARKING NEEDED: 
while you look for a real apt? Then Dec-March, near S Union and Williams St.) $30 a week. Price 


: at ATO (21 S. 


negotiable, Call 656-2584. 

YO, BILLINGS: We’re gonna miss 

you. Be cool with the bulldozers. 
—The Summer Cynic’ | 
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Asia. All fields. $900-2000/mo. 
Sightseeing. For free info write: IJC, 
PO Box 52-VT1, Corona Del Mar’, 
CA, 92625. 


rent this room, for only $143.75. Br Spruce intersection. Willing to 
with loft (for 1 or 2) in 3 br apt. Call negotiate fee. 862-7322 eves. 
864-1890. 


July 24-Aug 2, please call Amy at 
656-2656 or 862- 7300. 


Profile: 

Johnny Rotten 

on Hard Core, Videos 
and Billy Idol 
section two 
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WARREN ZEVON CREAM _ROD STEWART ROLLING STONES JOE JACKSON JOE COCKER PSCHO FURS BIG COUNTRY 


ARTY LEVIGNE ac 
JOEL BOLTON Ba ® * Jog 
MARY COLLINS ae 


RUSS KINSLEY 
BILLY NORTHUP DI y, 8. 
TOM VAN ZANT 
NANCY MASINO 
HEATHER YOUNG 
CHARLIE FRAZIER 


SEAN MICHEALS The Coffee Break 
The Cosmic Muffin 
Place Your Order 
On Tour 
Club Notes 
The Wizard's Choice 
The Wizard’s Countdown 
Alien From The Aisles 


HO a the WIZARO of ROCK 


ROD STEWART DAVID GILMORE PRINCE BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN BONNIE RAIT THE GRATEFUL DEAD JEFFERSON STARSHIP 


THE CARS 


HOURS 
MON-SAT 


10-6 
DISCOUNT | 
ALBUMS 
AIRBRUSHED 
point 22 CHURCH ST. 
rota mae (UPSTAIRS!) 
INSTANT iauloegs rte: 
LETTERING 864-7167 


ELVIS COSTELLO STEELY DAN BRUCE COCKBURN THE WHO CHRIS DEBURGH_  BEATTLES 
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Coor Has High Hopes 


By ALEX STIMPSON 

UVM President Lattie Coor 
enthusiastically anticipates another 
year of prosperity for the entire 
University community. Since com- 
ing to Burlington in 1975, Coor has 
acquired nationwide prominence 
for himself and UVM. 


a FOCUS 


In a candid interview, Coor 


expressed why UVM is in ascension. 


Cynic: What is your vision for 
UVM now that it’s approaching its 
third century? 

Coor: The most unique exam- 
ple of a comprehensive university 
with the teaching environment ofa 
college of any institution I know. 

There are a lot of campuses 
where major national and interna- 
tional work goes on, research and 
other activities, where all too often 
teaching and caring about the 
undergraduate doesn’t really have 
center stage. There are a lot of very 
good colleges that teach well and 
have good work going on but are 
not full-scale universities. 

This university is both. It is 
getting stronger and stronger at 
being both. We have one of the 
most unusual and attractive combi- 
nations of features of any univer- 
sity in the world. 

Our size is large enough to bea 
real university yet small enough so 
that people can know one another. 
Students can know one another and 
students can know faculty. It has 
those personal qualities, and also 
the diversity of a full university. 


Some of the most important 
research in the world is going on 
right here. 


This community is one of the 
liveliest young. people’s communi- 
ties anywhere. That’s a very attrac- 
tive feature of the university and 
one that will be strengthened in the 
years ahead. 


Cynic: Under your administra- 
tion the academic reputation of 
UVM has improved throughout the 
country. Why is this? And how has 
your academic philosophy affected 
UVM educators? 

Coor: A _ university and its 
growth is the result of the work of 
many people, so I can’t describe the 
impressive growth of UVM’s reputa- 
tion and the true quality of the 
academic program that underlies 
that in personal terms. My own 
view, one that I find happily shared 
by all of my colleagues, is that we 
have an opportunity here to be one 
of the best, one of the most highly 
regarded universities in the country. 
It was that prospect and the impres- 
sive record the university had 
already built that drew me here 
nine years ago. It is gratifying to see 
our reputation continue to grow. 

Cynic: Modesty aside, what 
ingredients of your personality have 
made you a successful president? 

Coor: It is listening and drawing 
together a coherent focus for the 
university and expressing that in 
ways that excite all of us about 
what the university is and where it 
could go, I think most characterize 
the personal features that I bring to 
the job. 

Cynic: What do you perceive as 
UVM’s role in the state? 


Coor: We have two major 
responsibilities to our state that are 
very significant. First is educating 
the citizens of this state, which I 
think we do very well. 

The second major area is 
providing service to the life, the 
economy; the quality of the entire 


series of things that make a good 
life in Vermont through the various 
services UVM has. on 


I believe UVM is the single most 


important instrument for economic 
development that exists in the 
state. 


Cynic: And the city of Burling- 
ton? 

Coor: I believe our relationship 
with the City of Burlington and the 
citizens of the area is a good one. 
We live as close yet congenial 
neighbors. Inherently, there are 
differences in lifestyle between 
large number of students and the 
community. The one example that 
is most widely noted historically is 
the Spring Fling, where there is a 
bit of a collision in values between 
the campus and the community. 
But I find that type of difference 
rare and I think on balance the 
relationship is a healthy and posi- 
tive one. 


Cynic: What is your advice for 
the incoming freshman? And how is 
he likely to be different from a 
freshman you saw nine years ago? 

Coor: Let me answer the 
second question first because it’s 
easier. I don’t think the differences 
are very great. I believe that the 
differences that were cited a decade 
ago were differences in style and 
only marginal differences in basic 
values. The most important quali- 
ties of the student today, such as 
the desire to grow broadly and 
draw fully from the opportunities 
available, are the primary continu- 
ing feature of all the students over 
the years. 

My advice? Be sure you do not 
narrow your horizon too quickly, 
either in terms of career orientation 
or mode of thinking. Be sure to 
recognize that this moment in your 
life affords you a greater oppor- 
tunity to explore dimensions of 
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UVM PRESIDENT LATTIE COOR: Outside of the office, Coor enjoys being a glider pilot. _ 


your own life and of the world 
beyond than you'll ever have again. 
And be sure to put the extra energy 
necessary into embracing all this 
opportunity. The one bit of avun- 
cular advice I'll offer is to encour- 
age students to reach beyond likely 
natural paths for personal experi- 
ences. Involve yourself in the 
continuing culture of the univer- 
sity. Go to a lecture or engage in a 
discussion or join an organization 
where you have perhaps only a 
poorly formed notion of what it 
may involve. There isn’t a day that 
goes by on this campus where there 
aren’t a number of events that can 
be significant in opening up new 
vistas, personal reflection and per- 
sonal probing. 

The more students can drink 
deeply of the educational oppor- 
tunities, in addition to the more 
likely personal opportunities that 
are here, the richer it’s going to be 
for them. 


Cynic: It’s difficult not to ask 
this question. Do you have high 
hopes for this year’s Hockey Cats? 

Coor: Of course I do! I always 
have high hopes for the hockey 
team and I have not been dis- 
appointed in my hopes. Only 10 
years ago this university entered 
Division I. We had some remarkable 
years, Cinderella years, but they 
were years that would be difficult 
to sustain. I think we have found an 
interesting mixture of athletic com- 
petitiveness and academic stand- 
ards. 


Cynic: You’ve been a strong 
supporter of the student-athlete. 
Has that translated well with the 
student body? Do UVM hockey 
fans really care if their team is 
comprised of good students as long 
as they are winning? Or is that 
not a consideration? 

Coor: I believe deep down that 


as UVM’s Reputation Soars 


FORD VON WEISE 


the students care, although I cannot 
answer for them. This campus does 
not want to win-at-any-cost. 
They’re not going to want a team 
that is victorious at the cost of 
maintaining basic academic stan- 
dards. I think the move that we’ve 
made in hockey to join the ex- 
panded Ivy League is evidence that 
other very good universities believe 
that the two sets of values are 
compatible and that we can fit that 
model. 

Cynic: How do you spend your 
free time? 

Coor: There is not as much of it 
as I would like, yet my passion is 
soaring. I’m a glider pilot and have 
kept active in that since I came to 
UVM. Skiing. Reading — which I 
have always been active in and find 
a necessary antidote to the business 
of the university. And a fair 
amount of immersion with my 
family and our friends in getting 
away from UVM and trying to find 
those personal qualities of life that 
have to be nurtured outside the 
university itself. 

Cynic: Are there things you 
would like to see accomplished at 
UVM? What’s your ideal 1984-85? 

Coor: Yes. I would like to see 
the student center occupied in the 
next academic year. 

I would like to see the flower- 
ing of a set of traditions begun in 
recent years, some of which are 
modern versions of old traditions, 
such as the opening convocation, 
commencement, Winterfest, Okto- 
berfest, Red Square Affair. 

I think the UVM spirit is one of 
the most compelling that I know 
anywhere on any campus and I 
think we can take that spirit and 
direct it toward the planning of 
activities and events that will 
strengthen UVM over the next 
years leading up to our bicen- 
tennial. 


COMPETE IN 
THE SECOND ANNUAL 


Sunday Sept.9at10AM NorthBeach. 


FEEL THE THRILL OF 
COMPETITION AND SUPPORT 
SPECIAL OLYMPICS 
THROUGH YOUR ENTRY FEES! 


PRESENTED BY 


SPORTSSCIENCE 


Entries available at all area sporting goods stores includin 
Sportsscience, Mills and Grearand the Ski Rack. : 


Individuals and Teams for team setups call 658-3313 


Co-sponsored by the Burlington Department of Parks and Recreation. 


Deadline For Entries September 4, 1984 
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Rehnquist Delivers °84-’?85 Convocation 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


In traditional _ black 
robe, suffering stoically 
through the sweltering 


August humidity, Supreme 
Court Justice William H. 
Rehnquist provided a stark 
contrast to the often 
unkempt image from which 
the University has suffered 
_in the past. 

But there he was yester- 
day, at the podium of the 
Ira Allen Chapel, delivering 
the convocation inaugurat- 
ing the 1984-85 academic 
year. And the Justice who 
has gained the reputation as 
one of the most conserva- 
tive members of the Burger 
Court used the occasion to 
put forth his adherence to 
educational institutions 
“disingenuous scholarship,”’ 
was how The_ Brethren 
described his views — in 
front of a  semi-packed 


NEWS _ 


“People in different 
parts of the country think |} 
and act differently,’’ Rehn- |} 
quist said. “In Arizona, for || 
that | 


Sigma Nu 
Closing 


instance, they say 

religion is impossible to || 

start, because people go || Sparks 
through heaven in the | * 
winter and hell in the | Reactions 
summer.”’ : 


By WILL SPRUANCE 

As the academic year 
ended last semester, Sigma 
Nu, one of the most visible 


But upon reconsidering, | 
Rehnquist wiped his fore- | 
head and said, ‘‘Maybe it’s 
not an appropriate after- 


; iti s 
noon to compare climates.” | ee <a ee 
Rehnquist, who was | year 


appointed to the Supreme 
Court by President Richard 
M. Nixon in 1971, has 
earned the reputation as 
one of the most consistent 
conservative votes on the 
Court. He has voted against 
busing to ease segregation, 
and recently has joined the 
Court in what many see as 
an increasingly authori- 


A number of events, 
culminating in a confronta- 
tion between members of 
_ Sigma Nu and Kappa Sigma, 
prompted the University 
to ask the national chapter 
of Sigma Nu to review its 
UVM charter. The national 
chapter subsequently 
decided to suspend the 


JP DOWD 


AN HONORED GUEST: Supreme Court Justice William 


Rehnquist makes a 
podium. 


Wrecking Ball Sends 


point yesterday at Ira Allen Chapel’s 


Fred’s Packing 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

Fred’s on the Green, 
UVM’s student pub dis- 
placed by this year’s Billings 
Center renovation, will 
relocate in Marsh Dining 


tarian outlook. 

But all the chambers 
and clerks seemed far away 
indeed, as Rehnquist broke 
into one anecdote after 
another. 

“T remember the old 


crowd composed mostly of 
freshmen and new faculty. 
“I’ve always been a 
little disturbed with the 
thought that schools teach 
you how to think,” Rehn- 
quist said. “I remember a 


didn’t pick up,” she said. 
“Maybe the novelty wore 
off. I certainly hope not.”’ 
Fred’s new location on 
East Campus, in the midst 
of the dorms there and 


law student explaining to story of the Vermont | Hall in the Marsh-Austin- within easy walking dis- 
me why she was going to farmer talking with the | Tupper dormitory complex. tance of Redstone Campus, 
law school. Texas rancher. Since the “At first I was a little- makes it more accessible for 

“She said, ‘I’m going Texas rancher knew _ that distraught at Billings being on-campus students than 


because they’re teaching me 
how to think,’ but I feel 
that you shouldn’t take any 
new idea on faith or for 


closed,”’ said Sally Garrett, 
chairman of the student-run 
Billings Center Program- 
ming Board, which operates 


last year’s pub, said Garrett. 

The new location may 
also. reduce complaints 
about the noise generated 


his spread was much larger 
than the Vermont farmer 
would understand, the 
rancher explained, “I once 


anyone else’s sake. You got up at six in the morning | Fred’s. “But the more I _ by Fred’s, said UVM Direc- 

should think it out for and drove my truck from | think about it, the more I’ tor of Student Activities Pat 

yourself.”’ the east side of my ranch to | think it’s a chance-for a-~ Brown: - 
Although the convoca- the west side. And when the | fresh start.” “The dining area is 


After a strong beginning 
last year, Fred’s declined in 
popularity, and Garrett is 
not sure why. 

“Last year it went over 
really well at the beginning 
and then for some reason 
second semester it just 


pretty much separate from 
the dorm rooms,’ he said. 
“There’s not as much direct 
interference as there was in 
Billings. There may be some 
complaints, but they’ll pro- 
_ bably be about people com- 
See FRED’S, page 8 


tion took place two days 
after classes started, the 


sun had set, I still hadn’t 
reached the other side.’ 

~ “To which the Vermont 
farmer replied: ‘I know 
exactly what you mean. I 
used to have a truck just 
like that myself.’ 
See REHNQUIST, page 10 


atmosphere was far from 
what Rehnquist probably 
expected, as the heat caused 
the Arizona native’s jowls 
to glisten with perspiration 
during the introduction. 


“We had a great 
deal of input into the 
University and the 
community. We had 
and still do have a 
great number of 
members who are 
involved with UVM 
jathletics.”’ 
: —Sigma Nu 
member 


Scott Chace 


mt i eee 


forced to close in June. 


6 


charter for at least one year. 
The earliest the fraternity 
will be allowed to reopen is 
fall 1985. ~ 

UVM Dean of Students 
Keith Miser stressed that 
the incident with Kappa 
Sigma was not the sole 
reason for the suspension. 
“No chapter in the 134 
years of fraternities at UVM 
has been closed because of a 
single incident it was in- 
volved in,” he said. 

Miser claimed that the 
reason for closing the House 
was to “rebuild the Sigma 
Nu. chapter and secondly to™ 
renovate the house.”’ As for 
the future, Miser is “very. 
optimistic that the revitali- 
zation process of Sigma Nu 
will work. Sigma Nu can 
only sabotage themselves.”’ 

“It was not (that) inci- 
dent alone that caused 
Sigma Nu to be closed,” 
said Kappa Sigma President 
Vic Wortmann. “A lot of 
people thought it was, but 
it was a lot of incidents.” 

Wortmann said that he 
thought that one year was 
adequate punishment. 
Another Kappa Sigma mem- 
ber said, ‘“‘The actions of 
the entire Sigma Nu House 
have been overshadowed by 
a small group of guys.”’ 

“It is good for a lot of 
reasons that we were shut 
down, because it brings us 
down to earth and makes us 
realize we are college: stu- 
dents like everybody else,” 
said Sigma Nu Vice Presi- 
dent Sam Lupas. 

“There was a definite 
problem with the House. 
Other people were being 
affected by our actions,” 
said Sigma Nu Chairman 
Sean Duffy. “It was good 
we were shut down because 
it is making us _ assess 
ourselves. 

“Now we just want to 
get it together and make the 
House work again. People 
should stop judging us 
before we have the oppor- 
tunity to redeem ourselves. 
We know we have done 
things wrong in the past, 
but it is unfair for people to 
continually harass us. 

See SIGMA NU, page 9 
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‘Onus Placed on Students for Housing Shortage 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

and ALEX NEMEROV 

The spectre of Burling- 
ton’s housing problems — a 
dangerously low one- 
percent vacancy rate, and 
an average apartment cost 
that has doubled since 1980 
— is being attributed to 
UVM students, said several 
Burlington housing officials. 

The renting habits of 
students encourage land- 
lords to escalate rents and 
neglect their buildings, said 
Brenda Torpy of City Hall’s 
Community and Economic 
Development Office. 

Often students will 
settle for a poorly main- 
tained apartment at a high 
cost, she said. 

“The reason landlords 
choose to rent to students is 
because it’s extremely pro- 
fitable,’’ Torpy said. ‘‘Some 
ean afford not to have 
summer subletters because 
they've made so much 
money during the year.”’ 


Generally, students do 


not occupy the same apart- 
ment for more than one 
year, and this also contri- 
butes to Burlington’s higher 
rents, said Kirby Dunn of 
Vermont Tenants Inc., a 
tenants’ rights organization. 
“The turnover of the stu- 
dent market is one more 
reason to jack up rent,” she 
said. 


Other apartment- 
dwellers are affected 
adversely by student 


Clothing 


Jackets 
Pants 


Woolrich Cargo Shorts 
Patagonia Pile Jackets 


Bunting Jackets 


All short sleeve shirts 
Wind & Rain Jacket 


Mens swim shorts 
Wool Hats 


Wool Scarves 


Wool Gloves 
Socks 85% wool 


North Face Down Parka 

Woolrich Down Parka 

Alpine Designs Sterling 
reversible Jacket 


Allen A Turtle Necks 


Climbing Gear 
Edelweis Ultralite 
1imm x 150’ Ropes 
Stubai Ice Ax 
Climbing Boots 
Caribiners 


Woolrich “Stretch” Shorts 


Selected “T” shirts and running Tops 50% off 


Merrill Gore-Tex Hiking boots 


North Face Thinsulate” Parka 


Climb High Wool sweaters 
Climb High Cotton sweaters 


tenants, said Dunn. Each 
member of a student house- 
hold is expected to pay 
rent, whereas only one or 
two members of a family 
household pay. A_ four- 
bedroom house that rents 
for $700 is affordable for 
students, then, but over- 
priced for an average Chit- 
tenden County family. “It’s 
an artificially inflated mar- 
ket,” Dunn = said, “and 
everyone suffers except the 
landlords.” 

Maintenance. in build- 
ings in which student ten- 
ants live is also less strin- 
gent, Torpy said. ‘What 
incentive is there to main- 
tain an apartment? Land- 
lords can rent (to students) 
whether the place is main- 
tained or not,”’ she said. 

Ultimately, added 
Dunn, ‘“‘you end up paying 
for the favor of main- 
tenance.” 

Complaints from = stu- 
dent tenants do not run 
high, though, said UVM 
Student Legal Service’s Jon 
Kent. ‘“‘We haven’t had that 
many complaints from stu- 
dents about landlords in the 
past year,” he said. 

And, said UVM Dean. of 


Students Keith Miser, a 
former member of the 
Mayor’s Housing Task 
Force, “Most Burlington 


landlords are good. The 
majority of Burlington land- 
lords are citizens who have 
one room or one place to 
rent. There are less than 10 


North Face Gore-Tex® Stowaway 


North Face Gore-Tex® Stowaway 


Climb High reversible shelled 


Boston Traders cotton sweaters 20 to 30% off 


from 3.00 


Housing Official Brenda 
Torpy, of City Hall’s 
CEDO office. 


big landlords in Burlington 
and I think most complaints 
revolve around them.” 

For many community 
members, though, UVM has 
also become the scapegoat 
for Burlington’s low 
vacancy rate. Miser said 
such accusations are unfair. 

“They say we should 
build a new residence hall 
for between 400 to 600 
students,”’ he said. ‘‘But it 
cost $3% million to do the 
renovation on Chittenden- 
Buckham-Wills, and we’re 
paying for that renovation 
by increasing tuition for 
every student by $92 for 
the next 25 years. 


Sun. 12-5 


GLENN RUSSELI 


“A new dorm would 
cost maybe $14-15 million. 
Tuition would increase by 
several hundred dollars, and 
it would have the effect of 
moving students off- 
campus. It would become 
much cheaper to live off- 
campus.” 

Miser said UVM is not 
to blame for Burlington’s 
housing problems. Accord- 
ing to a UVM housing study 
of which Miser was a part, 
the number of non- 
subsidized apartments in 
Burlington increased from 
5,587 in 1979 to 6,233 in 
1982, whereas the number 
of students renting in Bur- 
lington declined from 781 
to 739 in the same period. 
The number of students 
living off-campus dropped 
from 3,625 in 1979 to an 
estimated 3,138 last year. 

It has been, instead, the 
influx of young. profes- 
sionals into the Burlington 
area that has contributed to 
the problem, Miser said. 
“Between the 1970 and 
1980 census the population 
of Burlington stayed about 
the same, but the distribu- 
tion of 20- to 30-year-olds 
increased dramatically. 
They are the ones that 
Burlington residents think 
are students.”’ 

Miser also said the solu- 
tion to Burlington’s housing 
problem must involve 
neighboring communities. 
“Burlington has assumed a 
responsibility in the com- 


227 Main St Bu 


munity and it doesn’t have 
the resources to do it.”’ 
Vunn, however, said 
that the University should 
take action to help alleviai2 
the problem. “‘The Univer- 
sity should take responsibi- 


lity,”’ she said. ‘Students 
should put Pressure on the 
University.” 


Dunn said that UVM 
should build apartments on 


campus. 
While the housing 
debate continues, student 


tenants and their landlords 
continue to have problems. 

Students can easily be 
victimized by landlords, 
Torpy said. “It’s much 
easier to rip off students,” 
she said, discussing what she 
perceives as landlords’ pro- 
pensity to keep security 
deposits without good rea- 
son. 

“There are no compre- 
hensive landlord laws,”’ said 
Dunn. ‘There are no ethical 


procedures. To be a land- 
lord, you just have to have 
money.’ 


Dunn advised students 
to keep all documents per- 
taining to their apartment. 
“Get everything in writing 


you can,’”’ she said. “Get 
receipts when money chan- 
ges hands.”’ 


Added Ward I Alderman 
Rik Musty, whose consti- 
tuents include many stu- 
dents, ‘“‘Good landlords and 
tenants will make a list of 
defects and sign it.” 


Bike Gear Reg./Sale 
Zefal H.P. Pumps 13.95/9.95 
Sg ee Citadel Lock 30.00/24.50 
Cable and Lock sets 9.90/7.95 
oe ae Reflective Vest 16.00/12.00 
Re aots Grabons (blue only) 8.40/4.50 
é Univega Viva Sport 
re are es 12 speed Bikes 320.00/300.00 
Univega Sportoni 
Ae aetege 12 speed Bikes 375.00/325.00 
Univega Children’s single 
captge oe ee Camp Gear & 3 speed bikes 15.00 off 
30% oO 
Lowe Alpine Expedition Packs 198.00/138.50 : 
30% off Lowe Alpine Book Packs 29.95/21.95 XC Ski Gear 
from 1.00 each Caribou Tote Bags 36.50/18.25 Fiberglass XC Ski 79.00/35.00 
16.00/6.00 North Face Duffle Bags 55.00/38.50 Leather Ski Boots 36.00/19.00 
89.95/62.95 Selected Soft Luggage 30% off Fiberglass Poles 9.95/5.00 
from 2.00 a pair Kelty Tent 30% off Bamboo Poles 9.95/3.00 
6.50/3.95 Selected Sleeping Bags 20% off Other selected XC equipment 50% off 
140.00/70.00 Mtn. Equipment Sleeping Bags 
135.00/75.00 5° rated 100.00/59.95 Misc. 
155.00/77.50 Ever new cook sets 30% off 
Lime Lite Candles Lanterns 14.50/9.95 
160.00/80.00 Seal Tight dispenser bottles 6.95/4.75 
16.95/8.50 Julbo sport sunglasses 17.85/7.00 
35.00/12.30 s48 os Buck knives 20% off 
32,00/10.00 eae i ae Russell Belt Knives 28.95/10.95 
: Swiss army flash lights 10.95/3.00 
105.50/50.00 Free Storeside Parking D AKIN’ 
69.95/20.00 M-F 9-9 eCLE 
from 10.00 a pair Sat. 9-6 §* | 
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DECO-DANCE CLUB 
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he Best Happy Hour in Tow 
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200z. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 


Frozen White Russians 


FINE FOOD and DRINK 


* LIVE D.J. EVERY WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY! !* 


159 MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 


Good Summer Means 
Better Fall for Bars 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

The sidewalks almost 
seem alive now, closely 
resembling asphalt escala- 
tors composed almost 
entirely of laughing, stum- 
bling, and perhaps most 
importantly to the local 
tavern owners, spending 
college students. 

They will spend any- 
where from $10-$40 or 
perhaps more at the local 
watering holes, which are 
the first establishments in 
the Burlington area to feel 
the jolt of the returning 
students. 

Dan Landry, the general 
manager of The _— Last 
Chance, an 11-year-old 
establishment on Main St., 
has increased his staff by 
hiring seven part-time 
workers in the last two 
weeks. But for Landry, this 
was not a typical summer at 
the Chance. 

“In past summers, our 
volume has dropped by 60 
percent from when _ the 
students left for vacation,” 
Landry said. “‘But this sum- 
mer was a rare exception. 
Our volume only dropped 
380 percent, which is the 
best ever for us. 

~ “Obviously,”’ he added, 
‘‘we’ve gained the 30 per- 
cent back since the students 
returned.”’ 

At the Chickenbone, a 
recently remodeled — cafe 
located in the predominate- 
ly residential King St. area, 
a busy summer has also 
eased the usually stark 
contrast in business that 
vacations signify. 

“We had a great sum- 
mer,’’ said David Abdoo, 
the owner of the “Bone” 
for the last nine years. 
“Since we remodeled (last 
Feb.), business has been 
great. In fact, my summer 
months were each _ better 
than the March, April and 
May months. There were 
120 people in here (normal 


Fred’s 


continued from page 6 
ing out of the pub, and not 
about those in it.” 

The expected raise in 
Vermont’s drinking age 
from 18 to 21 may mean 
the end of Fred’s, though, 
and it’s a problem Garrett 
has been considering. 

“We know it’s going to 
happen. It’s just a question 
of when,” she said. ‘‘We 
know we wouldn’t be able 
to have the pub as it is now, 
but we probably still would 
have it as a coffee house 
maybe once a week. People 
need somewhere to meet, 
especially with Billings 
closed.” 


capacity is 100) for the 
(June) Celtic playoff 
series.”’ 


In anticipation of the 
increased fall business, how- 
ever, Abdoo hired one addi- 
tional bartender, saying, “‘I 
want to keep the good 
clients in, and keep the 
rowdy kids out. I want the 
cream of the crop of college 
students in here.”’ 

John Pijanowski, the 
manager of What Ale’s You 
for the last four years, also 
cited a prosperous summer, 
but added that it was no 
better than previous sum- 
mers. 

“We had a very good 
summer,” he said, “‘but I’ve 
had to add two more 
employees recently because 


of the new students. I 
would say that business has 
increased probably 30-40 
percent.” 

A brief stroll down the 
street finds one at 
Minerva’s, whose primary 
features are an _ enlarged 
screen and often blaring 
music. And it is this out-of- 
the-way ™ location that 
plagues a bar such as 
Minerva’s this time of year. 

“With our _ situation, 
being further down the 
street,’’ said Minerva’s man- 
ager Bill Duncan, “the new 
students often get caught 
up in the upper street scene. 
But. we have a= pretty 
consistent clientele.” 

Despite the inexorable 
influx, the urge to go 
downtown . often. wanes 
after the first exam or two. 
The owners, however, 
remain optimistic. 

iad ip) not at all 
worried,’’ Duncan _- said. 
“Going downtown is all 
part of college life, and it’s 
been promoted that way. 


We’re just happy to see 
them here.”’ 


See LOCAL, next page 


This year, the pub will 
be open every Monday and 
Wednesday night. Monday 
Night Football and a variety 
of other entertainment is 
planned, although more 
emphasis will be placed on 
Fred’s simply as a meeting 
place. 

“The student poll S.A. 
conducted last year showed 
that students wanted Fred’s 
to be primarily a place to 
socialize, with maybe some 
background entertain- 
ment,’’ said Garrett. 

The pub will probably 
still be called Fred’s on the 
Green, said Garrett. The 
first pub will be Sept. 10. 


Welcome 


Student 
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a 


former Sigma Nu members fraternity.” 


Sigma Nu 


DOWD. 


DIGGING FOR PROOF: The students are back, and the 


local bar owners are ecstatic. 


\ 


Local Bars 


continued from previous page 


But amid all of the 
sanguine forecasts, one 
devastating prospect. lurks 
behind the kegs and the 
video machines: the 21- 
year-old drinking age. 
eo*Phe -thought. of that 
gives me a pounding. head- 


ache and an ulcer,”’ Landry 


said. “Being part of the 
Woodstock generation, I’d 
have a problem with it 
anyway, but as a _ bar 


Manager, you can imagine 
how I feel about it. 

““We’re an establishment 
designed to serve the late 
teens/early twenties age 
group, so if the age went to 
21, it would probably be 
wiser to close this place and 
remodel it as something 
different.”’ 

In light of the recent 
surge in business, perhaps a 
convention center would be 
appropriate. 


Sigma Nu 


continued from page 6 
“We just want to be left 
alone.” 


Senior Sigma Nu mem- 
ber Scott Chase said that 
people are overlooking 
many of the good aspects of 
Sigma Nu. “We had a 
great deal of input into the 
University and the commu- 
nity. We had and still do 
have a great number of 
members who are involved 
with UVM athletics. Last 
year we helped out the city 
of Burlington by renting a 
truck and spending a Satur- 
day planting trees around 
town. .We were actively 
involved with the phona- 
thon every year and were 
esponsible for generating a 
large sum of Alumni contri- 
butions.” 


Sigma Nu President Ron 
Adams wants to put the 
Kappa Sigma confrontation 
behind. “We do not want to 
have insult added to injury. 
We want to put things to 
rest,” he said. 

“We want no problems. 

We just want our House 
back,” said Lupas. 

ot. Alumni 

Adviser Peter Beekman said 


will be asked to fill outa 
questionnaire concerning 
what they think fraternities 
mean to them and how they 
should be structured. A 
meeting of the former mem- 
bers will then be held. 
From the responses to the 
questionnaire, a plan for the 
future revitalization process 
of Sigma Nu will be drawn. 

The House Alumni 
organization will then 
review the plan for revitali- 
zation to determine 
whether the plan will be an 
acceptable framework for 
the reopening of the house. 
It will then be up to the 
National Committee to 
determine whether’ the 
Sigma Nu charter will be 
reinstated. 

“The way the House 
will be run in the future will 
be radically different from 
the way it was run in the 
past,” said Beekman. 
“When the chapter is rein- 
stated, I would like to see a 
graduate student live in the 
fraternity for the first few 
years until the House is 
firmly on its feet. The 
process will mean a serious 
time commitment and will 
require quite a bit of effort 
by the members of the 
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Quarry Hill Club 
1/4 mile off of & 
Spear St. South of Sam 
Patrick Gym 


ba Records 
Burlington Sq. Mall 


Ben & Jerry’s 
Ice Cream 


Rock-a-billy 
Big band 


Throbulators 

Sterling Weed 
Decentz Rock n’ roll 
Rock n’ roll 
Rock-a-billy 


Motown 


Decentz 
Throbulators 


Little Joyce & 
the Sensations 
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Sept. 
Sept. 29 
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& the X-rays 


Rick Norcross 
To be announced 


CoCo & the 
Lonesome Road 
Band 
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Country Rock 


Country Rock 


Country Rock 


Rock n’ roll 


Cruises 9:30-12:30 leaving from Perkins 


Pier, Burlington, Vt. 862-8300 
Cash Bar Free Munchies 


Sightseeing, Dinner, & Sunday Brunch Cruises 


Private Parties Available 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES 2h" 


If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 
Mondays only. 

Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


| 1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 
[Rooserreees 
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A University of Ver- 
mont-bred Morgan horse is 
sharing billing in a movie 
with actresses Sara Jessica 
Parker (of Footloose and 
Square Pegs), and Nancy 
Addison (of Ryan’s Hope). 


UVM Calypso, a 10- 
year-old chestnut mare, and 
another Morgan were 
chosen because they ‘“‘are 
good looking and tractable 
horses,’ explained Robert 
Weimer, president of Tiger- 
films, which is producing 
the movie called Some- 
where Tomorrow. 


The movie, scheduled to 
be released nationwide this 
summer, is about a mother 
and daughter struggling to 
keep their horse breeding 
farm in business. 


to demonstrate spirit in one 


their calm nature in the 
following scene,”’ said 
Weimer. ‘They helped 
make the jobs of our 


A New Morgan 
Strikes It Rich 


“The Morgans were able the 


scene and then easily return. 


inexperience riders and 
handlers a lot easier.” 
The winner of many 


‘*The Morgans 
.. helped make 
the jobs of our 
inexperienced 
riders and 
handlers a lot 
easier.” 
— Robert 
Weimer 
president of 
Tigerfilms 


awards in the show ring, 
UVM Calypso was bred at 
University’s Morgan 
Horse Farm in Weybridge, 
Vt., which is under the 
direction of Dr. Donald 
Balch. She was sired by 
UVM Trophy and her dam 
was UVM Saucy. 


Rehnquist 


continued from page 6 


“But it is this sort of 
thing that shows how peo- 
ple in Vermont have a 
unique way of looking at 
things.” 

Rehnquist then added 
that “there is a big differ- 
ence between sticking to 
your guns and deferring to 
others with greater know- 
ledge. When you’re dealing 
with an empirical proof, 
such as the fact that the 
world is round, that is 
much different than value 
judgments, which are differ- 
ent all over the country.” 

He cited the example of 
the differing interpretations 
of self-defense throughout 
the country in his explana- 
tion of value judgments. 

“The courts in the East 
feel much differently about 
self-defense than do those 
in the West,’’ he = said. 
“That’s what value judg- 
ments are all about. One 
must answer the question 
for himself in the last 
analysis.” 

At 51, Rehnquist 
appeared fit if not robust, 
and it was perhaps this 
vitality that precipitated his 
thoughts on education for 
those not of the typical 
college age. 

“It’s never too late to 
learn,” he said. “I myself 
never took courses in the 
fine arts or music apprecia- 
tion. Growing up, my 
family was very literary, but 
not too musical. 

“IT urge you not to do 
the same as I did,’”’ he 
added. ‘‘Don’t believe that 
fine arts and masculinity are 
not consistent. Make college 
life and the life after more 
interesting and rewarding 
by taking a wide variety of 


courses,”’ 


Rehnquist’s speech was 
preceded by several other 
brief speeches, among them 
one by UVM President 


Lattie F. Coor and another 
by S.A. President Charles 
Kimball. 

““You’ve joined a proud 
tradition,’? Coor told the 
freshmen. ‘‘I would advise 
that you remember that we 
are a University and not a 
college. Make sure you 
broaden yourself while here 
at UVM. 

“We are of Vermont,” 
he-added. ‘There are things 
that set us aside as a state 
and a University. I hope 
that you come to under- 
stand those distinguishing 
features, and make the most 
of them._ 


Coor also .pointed out 
that this year’s convocation 
took place two days after 
school started, a departure 
from previous policy. 


“The timing of the 
events are far less important 
than their symbolism,’’ he 
said. 


Kimball maintained that 
UVM _ has school spirit, 
despite not having a foot- 
ball team. “Get involved, 
and make things happen,” 
he said, 


Throughout the opening 
speeches, Rehnquist sat 
directly behind the podium, 
constantly fanning himself 
with a yellow instrument 
and appearing quite jaded 
from the whole proceed- 
ings. A quick respite was 
provided by the singing 
group known as the Top 
Cats, as Rehnquist began 
singing along and bobbing 
his head rhythmically to a 
song depicting caffeine 
addiction at college. 
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Collegians Rip Ron in National Survey 


By DAVID GAEDE 

(CPS) — As the cam- 
paign begins in earnest, 
President Ronald Reagan is 
not getting any higher 
marks from the nation’s 
education community than 
he has during the last four 
years, various higher educa- 
tion experts say. 

To assess the president’s 
impact on colleges, College 
Press Service asked a cross 
section of officials and 
experts a variation of the 
same question President 
Reagan posed to voters in 
1980: Are you and your 
campus better off now than 
you were four years ago? 


Pointing to Keagan’s 
attempts to gut federal 
financial aid programs, soft 
enforcement of campus civil 
rights laws, and a general 
“Jack of interest’? in higher 
education, some concluded 
Reagan has one of the worst 
higher education track 
records of any president in 
recent history. 

“We are certainly not 
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Student Aid: 


REAGAN & EDUCATION 
SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


— Proposes slashing federal aid budget by 30 
percent in 1982 and 50 percent in 1983, but Con- 
gress passes smaller cuts. 


Women: 


__— Stops Justice Dept. from forcing colleges to cer- 
tify they don’t discriminate on basis of gender. 
— Supports lawsuit making only those campus 
programs that get federal money subject to anti- 
discrimination laws. Before, the whole campus was 
subject to the law if any one program got federal 


funds. 


The Economy: 


— Lower inflation, lower interest rates, and less 
unemployment help schools and students to better 
finance higher education costs. 


Taxes: 


_ — Restores tax-exempt status to schools that prac- 
tice racial and sexual discrimination. U.S. Supreme 
Court later rules that schools which discriminate 
should not be tax-exempt. 


better off than we were 
four years ago,’ says 
Shawne Murphy, president 
of the National Coalition of 
Independent College and 


University Students 
(COPUS) and a student at 
St. Olaf College in Minne- 
sota. 


““We’ve been fighting a 


TALK MORE FOR LESS 


Save money on every 
out-of-state call 
with Burlington Tel: 


be | 
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6 pm — 8 pm 


— Proposes an Education Savings Acccount 
which would allow parents to set aside $1000/year 
in a special tax-exempt savings plan to finance col- 
lege costs. Congress has consistently struck down 
the proposal for fear it would result in federal student 


aid cuts. 


The Draft: 


— Supports and defends the Solomon Amend- 
ment, which requires male students to prove they’ve 
registered for the draft in order to receive federal \. 


financial aid. 


Other: 


— Intensified crackdown on _ student 


loan 


defaulters. In many cities federal marshals began 
impounding students’ cars and actively pro- 


secuting student deadbeats. 

— Ended student Social Security benefits, cutting 
the $2 billion/year program entirely by 1985. 

— Proposes to eliminate the Education Dept. by 
spreading its duties among other departments and 
agencies, but backs down because of vocal op- 


position. 


continual uphill battle 
against the Reagan budget 
cuts,’”’ she laments. ‘‘He’s 
tried to take a big chunk 


out of education for the last 


College Press Service 


four years, but fortunately 
Congress has come up with 
compromises that didn’t 
make the cuts as bad as 
See COLLEGIANS, page 13 
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continued from page 11 
they could have been.” 
Indeed, during his first 
three years in office Reagan 
proposed cutting financial 
aid funding from 30-to-50 
percent, sending shock 
waves through the higher 
education community. 
Among other things, 
Reagan proposed. eliminat- 
ing some financial aid pro- 


grams ~— student Social 
Security benefits, Supple- 
mental Education Oppor- 


tunity Grants (SEOG) and 
State Student Incentive 
Grants (SSIG) among them 
— and restricting other 


programs. 
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Brand Name Fashions. 
Complete one stop shop- 
ping, for all your family’s 
needs. Plenty of Labels, 
Plenty of Savings, 22 
Stores, Climate Controlled 
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WHY PAY MORE? 


| Collegians 


“It’s been clear since 
the 1980-81 school year 
that overall student aid has 
decreased by 20 percent, 
even with the rejection of 
Reagan’s drastic proposed 
cuts,’ observes Kathy Ozer, 
legislative liaison for the 
United States Student Asso- 
ciation (USSA) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“The  administration’s 
policies regarding regula- 
tions, court decisions, and 
funding has clearly not been 
in the best interest of most 
students,”’ she asserts. 

For example, she says, 
the Reagan Administration 
backed off a strict enforce- 
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ment of Title IX of the 


1972 Higher Education 
Amendments. 

Title IX prohibits 
federally-funded colleges 


from discriminating on the 
basis of gender. 

Previous administrations 
forcefully required schools 
that received any form of 
federal funding to sign a 
statement verifying that no 
school programs discrimina- 
ted on the basis of gender. 

Reagan changed the 
policy, supporting court 
cases that made only those 
campus programs’ which 


directly got federal money 
swear they didn’t discrimi- 
nate. 

The administration also 
proposed to begin granting 
tax exemptions to schools 


eX 
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516 Shelburne Rd. 


So. Burlington, VT 


that discriminate on the 
basis of race. 

The U.S. Supreme 
Court ultimately approved 
Reagan’s Title IX position, 
but upheld the Internal 
Revenue Service’s right to 
deny tax exemptions to 
discriminatory schools. 

“At the same tim., the 
administration supported 
efforts to take away faculty 
tax exemptions on _ job 
benefits like tuition breaks 
for their families and cam- 
pus housing, notes Iris 
Molotsky of the American 
Association of University 
Professors (AAUP). 

‘‘Reagan’s approach to 
education has been more on 
issues of prayer in school or 
discipline than on substan- 
tive issues like access, qua- 


Outlet 
Center 


Caen 


lity, and funding,’ Molot- 
sky says. 

Many colleges, of 
course, have _ benefitted 
from the improved eco- 
nomy, increased corporate 
contributions, and from the 
more streamlined manage- 
ment techniques _ they 


developed in adversity. 


Asked to consider such 
indirect benefits before list- 
ing ways the Reagan admin- 


-istration has helped Ameri- 


can colleges, the AAUP’s 
Molotsky_ replies, ‘I’m 
thinking...” 


After a ‘moment of 
silence and a _ low-keyed 
chuckle, however, Molotsky 
sighs, ‘“‘there just isn’t any- 
thing positive to say.”’ | 
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Dad Seethes over $50 Late Fee|, wooq- 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

In what is perhaps the 
most strenuous challenge of 
the $50 late fee rule to 
date, a Burlington man has 
vowed to go to UVM 
President Lattie F. Coor in 
order to recapture a late fee 
assessed his daughter last 
January. 

Richard Middlebrook, a 
senior associate engineer at 
IBM in Essex Junction, said 
Tuesday that his daughter 
Joanne, a sophomore at the 
University, had been 
unfairly charged the $50 
late fee last semester and 
that he would continue to 
press his case to the Admin- 
istration until he had 
recovered the money. 

“The rule wasn’t pro- 
perly announced,” Middle- 
brook said. ‘I think every- 
one should _ have been 
refunded their money.”’ 

According to Middle- 
brook, his daughter was 
fined $50 last January for 
settling her account with 
UVM after the Jan. 9 
deadline. He then read a 
Cynic article later in the 
month describing the furor 
created by the rule, which 
had just been instituted. 

His daughter - then 
attempted to get the money 
back, but she was rebuffed 
by the Administration. 
Middlebrook, however, did 
not find this out until 
recently, and has pressed his 
case to several Administra- 
tion officials. 

He has not received a 
refund as of yet, although 
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299° rotary (reg. 60) 
3995 touchtone (reg. 70) 


“CONTEMPRA” 
ROTARY/TOUCHTONE 


FEE, HIGH, NO, FUN: Richard Middlebrook has gone to the 
upper levels of the UVM administration in an attempt to 
recoup a $50 late fee assessed his daughter. 


he noted that the Cynic 
article last January led him 
to believe that many stu- 
dents who objected to the 
fine were being refunded. 

The Administration was 
unavailable for comment. 

“The Administration 
reaction to this whole thing 
has been one of a complete 
lack of empathy,’’ Middle- 
brook said. ‘‘I agree with a 
penalty, but a graduated 
one — say $5 a day — and 
not this $50 fee. 

“But they (UVM) seem 
very pleased with the rule, 
and it seems cast in con- 
crete. 

Middlebrook has _al- 
ready gone, unsuccessfully, 


to Keith Miser, dean of 
students, and ~~ Herbert 
Painter, the director of 


‘loans and accounts, as well 


as Ben Forsythe, the inter- 
im vice-president for the 
administration. 

None has yielded to 
Middlebrook’s prodding. 

“I was very disappoint- 
ed in their responses,’’ Mid- 
dlebrook said. “After I 
talked to them (on Aug. 
16), I called Dr. Coor’s 
secretary, who informed me 
that Coor was attending a 
trustees’ meeting at Smug- 
gler’s Notch, and that he 
wouldn’t be back until 
Monday (the 20th). 

_ “T told her that I would 
go right to Smuggler’s and 
talk to him there, but she 
persuaded me not to. 

“T resent being a tax- 
payer and supporting the 
University, and the Univer- 
sity turning around and 
showing alsolutely no em- 


A three-day conference 
focusing on wood energy 
will be conducted in Marsh 
Dining Hall Sept. 13-15. 
Everyone in the UVM com- 
munity is welcome, and 
there will be special rates 
for students. 


The conference will key 
on the harvesting and burn- 


pathy for the students and 
their families.”’ 
Middlebrook also noted 
that this August 16, his 
daughter went to the 
cashier’s office with 75 
percent of her tuition in 
hand, but that she was 
informed that without the 
total amount the $50 late 
fee would again be assessed. 
The deadline this 
semester was August 17. 


“The rule doesn’t take 
into ‘account the working 
student,’’ Middlebrook said. 
“When a student walks in 
with 50-75 percent. of the 
tuition, then she’s obviously 
showing good faith. The 


student is in a _ position 
where’ intimidation can 
occur. 


“T also want to know 
where the penalties go,”’ he 
added. “I heard that 2,000 
students were penalized last 
semester. That’s quite a 
windfall. How is that going 
to the betterment of the 
student’s education here at 
the University? 

“T’m not fighting for 
one student. I’m fighting 
for all students.” 
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123 St. Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
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Be Meeting 


ing of wood, and on related 
issues concerning __ the 
environment. Charles 
Hewett, the executive direc- 
tor of the Maine Audubon 
Society, will be the keynote 
speaker. 

The first day program is 
designed to be of interest to 
wood energy professionals, 
while the second day will be 
aimed at the general public. 
Tours will be held the final 
day. 


Tour groups will visit 
the wood-fired Burlington 
electric plant, several wood 
pellet installations, and a 
felling and chipping opera- 
tion in the woods. 

The program, entitled 
“Wood Energy for Today 
and Tomorrow,” is spon- 
sored by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of America, 
New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Chapter; the Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Department; the 
University of Vermont Ex- 
tension Service Small Busi- 
ness Development Center, 
and the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Forests, Parks and 
Recreation as well as the 
Coalition of Northeastern 
Governors. 


To register, write or call 
the New Hampshire- 
Vermont Chapter of the 


|Soil Conservation Society 


of America. The address is 
69 Union St., Winooski, 
Vt., 05404, or call 951- 
6795. The deadline for 
registration is Saturday. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the modest cultural isolation of 
Burlington, S.A. Concerts Bureau would appear 
to offer students an opportunity to bring a 
little musical excitement to the country. Funded 
by the S.A. Activities Fee and comprised of 
students, the Bureau promotes several events 
each year, offering reduced ticket prices and a 
chance to taste modern music. 


In the past, the Bureau has had success 
bringing such groups as the Talking Heads, Peter 
Tosh, Jimmy Cliff and the Clash. But amidst 
these coups have come a recent series of dis- 
appointments, both financial and aesthetic. 

Last fall, the failure of such acts as Bobby 
and the Midnites, Hot Tuna, and Graham Parker 
kept the Bureau from promoting a national act 
in the winter or spring. The concerts drew 
poorly, and the Bureau could only help sponsor 
the Spring Festival with regional bands Kiliman- 
jaro and Max Creek. 

Though not as empirically measureable, the 
concerts also failed to break even culturally. 
With the exception of the Talking Heads, the 
nationally promoted acts last year were faded 
images of past performances. Reminiscent of the 
Bureau’s 1982 attempt to resurrect Little Feat 
as the Paul Barrere Band, buying tickets to Hot 
Tuna/Bobby and the Midnites was paying 
monetary homage to rock monuments. Without 
an acclaimed album in three years, Graham 
Parker has fallen from any greatness. And the 
regional presentations offered less variety than 
you could find in the local clubs on an average 
weekend. 


LETTERS 


OPINION 


This perspective makes the Bureau’s recent 
announcement that Jefferson Starship will play 
Patrick Gymnasium Sept. 17 discouraging. A 
band probably without its leading attraction, 
singer Grace Slick, the Starship will do little to 
augment the cultural setting of Burlington. 

Fifteen years ago, when students were in 
elementary school, the Starship, then the 
Jefferson Airplane, helped lead the musical 
revolution of the 60s. Today with only two 
original members, guitarist Paul Kantner and 
(sometimes) Slick, the group hardly impacts 
modern music. And given the absence of current 
airplay, one must also question the financial 
prudence of contracting the Starship. The 
tickets went on sale’ Tuesday, but considering 
the age and interest of college students, the 
concert will probably be better attended by 
older non-students. 

This bodes ill for the future. Unless the 
Bureau has reserves that can withstand more 
than one losing production, this first concert 
threatens the Bureau’s ability to get future 
performers. Clearly any concert has risk factors, 
like estimating the audience and aligning the 
schedule, but with the flop of Hot Tuna in clear 
memory and the ensuing absence of national 
promotions last spring, Jefferson Airship looks 
to be a gamble not worth taking. 

The greatest loss may not be felt until later 
in the semester. The reason: if another band 
begins touring this fall (R.E.M. will begin 
touring in a few months), the Bureau may find 
itself unable to pull in the top student bands it 
has in the past. 


Sigma Nu Holds No Vendetta Against Kappa Sig 


Starship Choice Discouraging 


If the Starship promotion were an isolated 
decision meant to bring back an old classic band 
with a new look, the promotion might be more 


defensive. But with the Grateful Dead, Hot 
Tuna, the Jerry Garcia Band, and the Paul 
Barrere/Litle Feat combination performing at 
UVM in the last three years, any undergraduate 
shouldn’t feel overly nostalgic. 


The root problem might be that it is riskier 
to get the older names than to introduce newer 
ones. Even if that is so, let us take the risk on 
Simple Minds or U2 (even the Violent Femmes) 
rather than resurrect the psychedelic era. Where 
students of the past may have preferred to 
reflect on the 60s, those of the 80s have other 
choices. 

Modern music has recently experienced a 
mild renaissance, but the Concert Bureau has yet 
to bring it to Burlington. The Stray Cats, the 
English Beat, Romeo Void, and numerous reggae 
bands have been promoted successfully by 
private groups in Burlington. And with the 
exception of the Talking Heads and Clash 
concerts, private productions have become the 
leaders in large musical promotion. Remember, 
in the late 70s the Bureau brought in Elvis 
Costello, Bruce Springsteen and Bob Dylan 
within two years. 

The final analysis is not optimistic. If S.A. 
Concerts Bureau doesn’t re-orient its backward- 
looking direction, they may be casting Burling- 
ton and UVM further into isolation, rather than 
introducing us to the renaissance that is modern 
music. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


To the Editor: 

As an active brother of 
Sigma Nu since Spring ’82, 
the college community may 
have a difficult time accept- 
ing this letter as sincere. 
The notorious reputation 
Sigma Nu carries sometimes 
overshadows any redeeming 


as individuals possess. 

The Kappa Sig-Sigma 
Nu “feud” in many ways is 
imaginary. I personally feel 
and know. many of my 
peers at Sigma Nu hold no 
vendetta towards Kappa 
Sig. We realize the ridicu- 
lousness of the situation, 
and absolutely want it to 


qualities that the brothers - 


end. It would be illusory, 
however, to believe the 
whole thing could just be 
forgotten. Everyone has to 
make an effort to ease the 
tension between the two 


fraternities. At any level, 
the situation can only be 
detrimental to those 
involved. 


The attitude previously 
felt and most obviously 
exhibited by Sigma Nu that 
student vandalism and 
actual crimes should be 
dismissed as good, clean 
college fun can no longer 
prevail. That fun could lead 
to an arrest and a criminal 
record. No one wants to 
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carry that onus through life. 
We also must understand 
the concern and significant 
problem the Burlington 
community and UVM have 
with student vandalism and 
crimes. How would you 
feel, for example, if .you 
lived in an otherwise nice 
neighborhood near down- 
town or campus, only to be 
continually harassed and 
annoyed by loud, drunk 


students? Before any of us - 


take part in what ostensibly 
seems to be ‘‘college fun,” 
understand that fun may be 
at the expense of UVM and 
the Burlington community. 
Scott Chace 


Come share ina high spirited experience in men’s sportswear & outerwear... 
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The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
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REINHARDT THINKS OFFENSE WILL IMPROVE: UVM’s soccer coach is confident 
the Cats can improve on last year’s 15 goals in 15 games. ‘‘We’ll have to work hard and 
deny our opponents chances,”’ he said. “‘If that continues, it will boost the_offense.”’ 
Reinhardt is also delighted to have striker Francois Borel back from injury. ‘It’s nice 


_ to have Frenchy back. He’s going to score goals.”’ 


With Borel Back, Cats 
Ready to Rebound 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

When the curtain is 
raised on the 1984 men’s 
soccer season Wednesday at 
Centennial Field, Vermont 
fans could see something 
they didn’t find last year: 
offense. 

The punchless (15 goals 
in 15 games) Catamounts 
saw their opponents out- 
shoot them 245-151 last 
year. Their record of 4-10-1 
was only the second sub- 
.500 season in coach Paul 
Reinhardt’s nine-year career 
at UVM. 

Finding scoring punch 
for the Cats was Reinhardt’s 
first priority during the 
off-season, and he may not 
need to look beyond his 
own backyard because the 
Cats anxiously await the 
return of senior forward 
Francois Borel. 

An offensive genius in 
1982, Borel sat out last 
season with a knee injury 
from which he is said to be 
fully recovered. 

“It’s nice to have 
Frenchy back,’’ said Rein- 
hardt. ‘‘He’s proved himself 
before. He’s going to score 
goals.”’ 

However, Borel is not 
the only addition to the 14 
returning varsity players 
that will bolster the offense. 


- Back is senior Jim Mitchell, 


who sat out ’83 because of 
mononucleosis. Also, fresh- 


men Chris McCuin. (Rut- 
land, Vt.) and Rich Bascio 
(Ridgewood, N.J.) have the 
potential to score goals. 

“There is a crew of 
players that are hungry this 
year, many of them new 
faces,’ Reinhardt said. 

What offense there was 
in 1983 went, for the most 
part, unaffected by gradua- 
tion. Leading scorer Doc 
Ellis (six goals, two assists, 
14 points) will again be a 
major factor (Ellis alone 
was 30 percent of Ver- 
mont’s offense last year), 
while runner-up Dave Grose 
(2-2-6) will switch to 
defense. The only poten- 
tially big loss on offense is 
Shawn Kelley (1-2-4), who 
has not returned to school. 
Veteran forward Mark Lev 
(1-1-3), moved into defense 
or midfield, will also be a 
valuable contributor. 

Although offense 
appeared to be the most 
glaring weakness last season, 
Reinhardt, echoing football 
great Vince Lombardi, 
thinks that the key to 
success this fall is a tougher 
defense. 


“We'll have to work 
hard and deny our 
opponent chances,’ said 
Reinhardt. “If that con- 
tinues, it will boost the 
offense.”’ 

Spearheading the 
defense is Grose, last sea- 


son’s team MVP. ‘“‘Dave isa 
team leader by example,” 
Reinhardt said. ‘His stan- 
dards for himself are too 
high to accept poor play.”’ 

The defense probably 
felt the impact of gradua- 
tion more than any other 
area, because it lost star 
sweeper Chris Castano, but 
there are plenty of players 
waiting to step in. Expected 
to contribute are seniors 
Parke Fitzgerald and Kees 
Rostma, juniors Paul Koks 
and Tim Chant, and sopho- 
more Chris Myers. 

‘“T wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if a few freshmen 
show up (after the semester 
begins) and _ contribute,” 
said Reinhardt. “‘In fact, I 
expect at least one.” 

The midfield is almost a 
microcosm of the team 
itself: several good athletes, 
though no real superstars. 
This year the team will 
feature four midfielders in a 
4-4-2 formation. Team cap- 
tain Phil VanderWilden has 
moved up from fullback 
and is the only definite 
starter. The remaining posi- 
tions are open for competi- 
tion, a situation Reinhardt 
relishes. 

“It’s an open door, but 
there are plenty of solid 
players in the _ midfield, 
which is pleasant,’’ he said. 


See SOCCER CATS, page 25 


By Amos Kamil 


The Dying 
Knuckleball 


Need I say it about the 
art of knuckleballing 
becoming like a Cuckoo 
bird? 

After seeing = ancient 
Yankee hurler Phil Niekro 
flutter pitches past per- 
plexed batters my mind 
could only conjure images 
of things like Passenger 
Pigeons and - Bald Eagles 
which are extinct and en- 
dangered respectively. 

For the majority of the 
season Niekro’s pitches 
were causing opposing 
players to writhe into 
gumby-like positions. But 
on one evening in the 
Bronx, while Niekro was 
pitching, a funny thing 
happened as his teammates 
took their places in the 
batter’s box. The Yankees 
were assuming pretzel-like 
positions too as Texas Ran- 
ger pitcher Charlie Hough 
threw Niekro-like knuckle- 
balls. On the same mound 
in the same night two men 
stood performing a dying 
art of throwing the baseball 
to home plate without any 
spin. 

I began to wonder when 
the last time two knucklers 
faced each other in the past. 
My mind wandered to the 
days of Hoyt Wilhelm. Or 
even more recent. days when 
journeymen Jim _ Bouton 
picked up the pitch to save 
his ailing career. 

The knuckleball is, in 
fact, a misnomer. It is 
actually thrown with the 
fingertips of the index and 
middle fingers dug into the 
ball’s hide. 


But who cares? The 
pitch is usually thrown out 
of necessity and, as in 
Bouton’s case, it has sal- 
vaged many a career. The 
low velocity at which the 
pitch is thrown also aids in 
the longevity of careers. 
Niekro and Wilhelm both 
hurled into their 40s. 
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But flutterballers are on 
the endangered species list. 
Are these people a dying 
breed? Are knuckleballers 
going to vanish into obscur- 
ity and become just another 
statistic on the evergrowing 
list of the EPA’s extinct 
species? Are college cam- 
puses going to stand still 
while these animals simply 
fade away? 

I say ‘‘No.” Let’s start a 


nationwide campaign to 
save the knuckleball. We 
could print out bumper- 
stickers, hold seminars, and 
stage sit-ins on every Little 
League Major League base- 
ball diamond. Long-haired 
teenagers will stop their 
hacky-sack games just to 
ask, “Hey, man, are you 
going to the ‘No Knucks’ 
concert?” 

So I ask my _ friend, 
Fanbelt, what we could 
possibly do to save the likes 
of the Niekros and the 
Houghs. Fanbelt urged me 
to calm down and, as usual, 
he came up with a brilliant 
idea. He suggested that we 
call Phil and Joe Niekro, 
Charlie Hough, and_ old- 
timers like Wilhelm, Wilbur 
Wood, and Bouton to con- 
duct clinics for youngsters. 

‘“Heck,”’ Fanbelt said, 
“if Ted Williams and Charlie 
Lau could teach their art 
then there’s no reason why 
these guys can’t do it too.” 

We had our solution. 


The ageless knuckleballers 


would teach kids how to 
manipulate a baseball with 
their fingertips. For years to 
come there would live in 
the major leagues a species 
‘of pitchers that opposing 
hitters would love to see 
extinct. 


But maybe not. On that 
evening in the Bronx, both 
Hough and Niekro were 
knocked out within three 
innings. Maybe it is a dying 
art. 


i 
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| Ex-Huskie Lev Wants One More Shot at UConn 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

CRAFTSBURY — When 
Mark Lev transferred from 
UConn to UVM, he wasn’t 
exactly taking the beaten 
path. After all, players 
don’t leave national soccer 
powers everyday. With one 
move Lev went from attack- 
ing the Alamo to being 
inside it. 

But Lev, a 5-11, 180- 
pound senior, has never 
looked back. 

“UVM was always on 
my mind even when I was 
at UConn,” he - said. 
“UConn is such an intense 
program. Comparing it with 
UVM’s is almost like com- 
paring a profession with a 
hobby. UConn breeds pro- 
fessionals but here you just 
get a bunch of guys who’ve 
played in high school 
together. I came here for 
the school and to play 
soccer, and I _haven’t 
regretted making that deci- 
sion.” 

There was a_ time, 
though, when it seemed 
Lev’s UVM career might 
never get untracked. After 
spending his freshman year 
at UConn and redshirting 
his sophomore year, he 
began suffering from bone 
chips in his left ankle. The 
ailment required surgery 
twice, in Dec. 1982 and 
June 1983, before it was 
corrected. Even last season 
he had difficulty with the 
ankle. 


“One of the main things 
about this year is that I’m 
fit right from the start of 
camp,”’ Lev said. ‘“‘My ankle 
feels a lot better. Last year I 
came into camp without 
having run all summer 
because of it. This summer I 
ran every other day.” 

Accustomed to playing 
striker, a position at which 
he set scoring records at 
Swampscott (Mass.) High 
School, Lev will this year be 
switched either into mid- 
field or, more likely, into 
defense. The move was 
made partly to accommo- 
date returning goalscorer 
Francois Borel, who has not 


_ played since suffering torn 


cartilage in his knee in Oct. 
1982. 

“T had a feeling I wasn’t 
going to be coming back as 
striker because I knew 
Frenchy was coming back,” 
Lev said. “It was a surprise 
to me to be playing full- 
back, but I’m comfortable 
back there.”’ 

Lev has been with the 
Catamounts for three years, 
enough time to enjoy the 
team’s highs — an 11-5-1 
record in 1981, the year in 
which he was redshirted — 
and its lows — the Cats were 


4-10-1 last season. 
“In the big season I 
practiced with the team and 


there was a lot more team 


See LEV, page 26 


MARK LEV: 


the game is his last chance. 


After transferring from UConn, the UVM senior has never beaten his 
former teammates. UConn will visit Centennial Field Sept. 16, though, and Lev knows 
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Women’s Soccer 


Coach John Carter is 
very high on his 1984 
collection. He expects the 
team, led by senior co- 
captains Harriet Tatro and 
Kelly Deluca, to be very 
competitive. 

Carter seems confident 
in a strong freshman crew 
featuring Sally Isham, Amy 
Shorey, and Leslie Crames. 

The team will miss the 
skills of All-America Heidi 
Comeau, however. Her pre- 
sence will be felt on the 
sidelines as assistant coach, 
This year’s schedule will be 
a tougher one as new foes 
include Bowdoin College 
and Keene State. Keene 
finished last season ranked 
12th in the nation. The 
squad opens up _ against 
Boston College on Septem- 
ber 8, for the start of a 
14-game term. 

—Jeff Beer 


Women’s Volleyball 


With five of last year’s 
starters returning, hopes are 
running high for the 
women’s volleyball team. 

The Cats will travel to 
Amherst, Mass. for their 
first match Sept. 14. Since 
U. Mass was one of UVM’s 
tougher opponents last 
year, the contest should 
indicate how much the Cats 
have progressed since last 
year. 
With five starters return- 
ing, three of whom are 
seniors, the team’s ability to 
work as a unit should be 
excellent. Returning. MVP 


Anne Stein, Captain Sara” 


Hathaway and Katie Wier- 
engo will be the backbone 
of the squad, while sopho- 
mores Lori Kothe and 
Eileen Larochelle will give 
the team hope for the 
future. The Cats, though, 
are still looking to improve. 

Tryouts began yester- 


FALL SPORTS UPDATE 


must be hoping to find 
some young talent to com- 
plement the otherwise 
veteran squad. 


Their first four matches 
are away; the first home 
game is Oct. 11 against St. 
Mike’s. 

—Harvey Kramer 


Men’s Cross Country 


The men’s cross country 
team will open their season 
at home on September 11 
against Plattsburgh State, 
expecting to improve on 
last season’s 1-8 record in 
dual meets. 

Coach Ed _ Kusiak is 
looking for a good mix of 
young runners to comple- 
ment his veterans. The 
squad will be freshman- 
oriented, but will include 
several experienced runners. 

Kusiak is looking 
toward these veterans to 
improve on UVM’s dual 
meet record and _ finish 
respectably at both the 
ECAC and the New England 
meets. Last year the Cats 
placed fifth among 18 
teams in the Division II 
Easterns, and 14th among 
31 at the New Englands. 

Veteran runners and 
co-captains Steve Piscopo 
and Alf Wakeman will lead 
the team. Piscopo is from 
Rutland and Wakeman is 
from Guiliford. 

Kusiak also hopes two 
other runners, Steve Phelps 
and Tom Dunn, will be able 
to contribute. Phelps, the 
captain of the track team 
and. UVM’s record holder in 
the _ 800-meter run, is. 
recovering from an illness 
and it remains to be seen 
whether he will be com- 
pletely up to par. Dunn isa 
strong, rapidly improving 
runner with a “‘good posi- 
tive attitude,” said Kusiak. 

Kusiak said that he 
needed an “injury free 


Poster and Bookcover day and coach Jean Hulsen See FALL SPORTS, page 26 


with every Levi purchase NEXT WEEK: Previews of men’s golf, men’s and 


women’s tennis, and women’s cross country. 


Hats, Frisbees, Pencils & Key Chains 
with every Nike purchase 


Digital Watch with purchase of any kids item. 


(While supplies last) 


Men’s Leather Cortez 
Sal 
Price $2995 
Reg. $39% 
(Sizes limited) 


Jeans & Cords 


$4895 


Buy 2 pair of Levi Cords and get the 
3rd pair for ‘2 price. 


Save up to 50% OFF 


A large selection of men’s & wom- 
en's summerwear 


Sign up to Win a 


FREE *100°° 


Gift Certificate 
(No purchase necessary) 
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CORNER BANK & CENTER STREETS __ 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


WOMEN’S SOCCER TEAM TO OPEN SEPT. 8: Lori | 
Hazlehurst (above) and her teammates are hoping to re- 
bound from the loss of All-America Heidi Comeau. 
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KAL DANIELS: “‘I’d like to see Daniels up to bat if we 
have men on base,”? says Vermont Reds Manager Jack 
Lind. Daniels, Vermont’s star left fielder, was batting .313 


before last night’s game. 


Reds Run 
at Playoffs 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

The battle for the final 
three spots of the Eastern 
League playoffs comes to 
an end this week. For the 
Vermont Reds it’s a matter 
of maintaining a domina- 
tion over the Buffalo 
Bisons, a team they have 
beaten in 10 of 15 games 
this season. 

The Reds conclude the 
regular season with a five- 
game homestand against the 
Bisons beginning Tuesday 
night. Vermont can elimi- 
nate Buffalo from playoff 
contention and assure them- 
selves a playoff berth by 
winning the series. 

The Albany A’s have 
clinched the regular season 
title, and assured themselves 
the top seed in the playoffs. 
However, going into Mon- 
day’s action there were only 
3% games separating the 
four teams fighting for the 
remaining three positions. 
The Waterbury Angels were 
eight games behind the A’s, 
the Reds were nine out, the 
Glens Falls White Sox were 
10 out, and the Buffalo 
Bisons were 11% out. 

Reds manager Jack Lind 
was a little reserved when 
asked about the playoffs. 
“The only team that has 
clinched a spot is Albany,” 
he said. “‘There’s still a real 
close battle for the last 
three spots. We _ haven’t 
made it yet.” 

The playoffs begin Sun- 
day, September 2. The 
series will all consist of five 
games, with the last three 
played at the home of the 


higher seed. ‘I'he winners 
will then meet in a five- 
game series to decide the 
Eastern League champion- 
ship. 

Manager Lind is pleased 
with his team’s overall per- 
formance in the last few 
weeks. “‘I think we’ve been 
playing well,”’ he said. ‘“‘The 
defense has been solid and 
the bullpen has been good. 
Plus, most of the players are 
starting’ to hit the ball 
well.”’ 


In this last five-game 
stretch, and in the playoffs 
(if the Reds qualify), Lind 
will be looking for clutch 
hits from designated hitter 
Kal Daniels and rightfielder 
Paul O’Neill. “‘I’d like to see 
Daniels or O’Neill up to bat 
if we have men on base,” 
said Lind. Daniels is batting 
312 with 62 rbi and O’Neill 
is hitting .271 with 74 rbi. 
Daniels and O’Neill have 
combined for 20 game 
winning rbi. 

Lind’s strategy will bea 
little different in the pres- 
sure-packed games of this 
week. “If a starter is having 
trouble I might not stay 
with him as long as I usually 
would,” he said. 

The loss of ace pitcher 
Scott Terry (14-3) to AAA 
was a tough one, Lind has 
been pleased’ with his 
remaining pitchers, though. 
“It hurts when you lose a 
guy like Terry,” he said, 
“Still, our pitching staff has 
done well overall since 
he left.”’ 

See REDS, page 26 
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RECREATIONAL RECREATIONAL 


SPORTS OFFICE SPORTS STAFF 
Olfice Room 219 Director Laura Peterson 
Patrick Gym 
Assistant Director Mary Nole 
Hours Monday-Friday 
8.00 am-4:30 pm Coordinator Jeanne Hulsen 
Phone 656-4483/4485 Records Coordinator 
Cathryn Lapointe 
Recreational Sport 
Information Line Graduate Assistant TBA 
(24 hours) 656-4485 
(802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium pinigne.Ssneg gh te 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 CourtReservation 656-3069 
RECREATIONAL SPORTS FALL FITNESS SCHEDULE 
SERVICES 
REGISTRATION: Register at the Recreational Sports Office, Patrick Gym. EQUIPMENT 


Monday, Aug. 28th - Friday, Aug. 3lst, 7:00 AM - 4:30 PM, 


All Recreational Sports equipment. other th 
Tuesday, Sept. 4th - Friday, Sept. 7th, 8:00 PM - 4:30 PM. ‘ iia ee 


equipment for tennis, racquetball and squash, may be 


: ; checked out at the Recreational Sports Equipment 
PROGRAM FEE: F bl MR 7 . 
pod Wet Be es Sea aera meovinacen ls O0sper Center. Your valid UVM I.D. must be left for all equip: 
ment checked out. The center is located in the south- 
WAIVER FORMS: A physicians waiver is required for participants over forty. west corner of the basketball courts 
i aie ae available be a necreae ere sibs 219 LOCKER ISSUE 
ogee eeaiatha eh aS LOM mus Fe turned 3n-8 e All lockers are issued by the Equipment Center 
, located in the basement of Patrick Gymnasium. 
CLASS SCHEDULE: Charge: $4.00. The fee is payable at the Athletic 
Monday and Wednesdays Department Business Office, Room 149 Patrick Gym, 
6:30 - 7:15 AM Early Morning Workout - Aerobics or the Cashier's Office in Waterman. 
12:05 - 1:00 PM Aerobic Exercise - Intensive 
12:00 - 1:00 PM Walk-jog Fitness Program RT RESERVATIONS 
4:45 - 5:45 0M Circuit Training ~ Intensive OTHE ie tone ste acc iE ae eI 
“45.- 5245 eginner Hatha Yoga t Center, Patrick Gym, 
Az15 -= -82:75=PM Aerobic exercise - Intensive call ae by Te -SauINmes 
7:15 - 8:15 PM Sorority Aerobics Px 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
6:30 - 7:15 AM Good-Morning Stretch De eee ee ee 
12:15 - 1:00 PM Aerobic Exercise - moderate INTRAMURAL FORFEIT FEE 
12:15 - 1:00 PM Aerobic Exercise - Intensive 
12:00 - 1:00 PM Walk-Jog Fitness Program IMPLEMENTED 
Pass =" 8:15~ PM Aerobic Exercise - moderate HE HH HEE HE EE EE EE HH ae EH 
8:00 - 9:00 PM Beginner Hatha Yoga 


: : : BEGINNING THIS FALL 
** For Further Information Please call the Recreational Sports Office at INTRAMURAL TEAM MANAGERS 
BSbSR OSI y A459: WILL BE PAYING A NEW $5,00 
FORFEIT..FEE, THIS “FEE: 1S 
IN ADDITION TO THE TEAM 2 
REGISTRATION FEE, 


THE FEE IS BEING COLECTED 
IN AN-ATTEMPT TO REDUCE 


FORFEITS, 
BERET PS A 


RATS — SPECIAL EVENT ALENDAR *PFG CLOSES AT 10PM* 
akacity® saehbaeoctts Chien: ON FRIDAYS 


Entries Open Entries Close Schedule BEGINNI NG FRI, AUG, 


Sport - at 8:30 a.m. at 4:00 p.m. Begins $1. THE PATR ICK GYM 
Flag Footbal (MW) Aug 27 Sept 4 Seot 17 CoMPLEX WILL CLOSE 
Golf (M.W) Aug 27 Sep! 4 Seot 13 AT 10:00pm, on 
Soccer (M.W) Aug 27 Seo! 5 Sep! 17 FRIDAY NIGHTS, 
Volleyball (MW) Seo! < Seot 1 Seot 24 
Basketball (Co-Rec) Seo! 10 Seo: 18 Seot- 30 EEE EE 
Table Tennis (S) (M.W) Seot 10 Seot 18 Oct 6 
perl OoND ae Mie te Non-Work Study Students 
askeball (M.W) Oct 1 ct § la 
Smee W) Oct 1 Oct 8 Oct 28 are encouraged to apply! 
Turkey Trot (MW) Oct 1 (On site Oct 18 

(country run) reaistration 

available) 

Tennis 'D)(M.W. Co-Rec) Oct 16 Oct 22 Nov 3 
Racaqueliba!ll (S) (MW) Oct 22 Oct 29 Nov 10 


FD neni ehiins inhetobowes JOBS AVAILABLE 


All Entry Forms must be returned to the Recreational Sports Office, Room 219, Patrick Gym. f Or = a | | S eme st CF 


by 4:00 p.m. on Entry Oue Dates 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS — SPECIAL EVENTS CALENDAR 
WINTER 1984 — 1985 


Gtr MURAL OFFICIALS 


Entries Open Entries Close Schedule Previous experience preferred but NOT mandatory! 
Sport at 8:30 a.m. at 4:00 p.m. Begins 
Basketball (M.W) Jan 15 Jan 21 Jan 28 CALL OR STOP BY THE 
a a rae Te RECREATIONAL SPORTS OFFICE 
Ice Hockey (M.W) Jan 15 Jan 22 Feb 4 +o PAE: 
Badminton (S.D) Fed 5 Feb 12 Feb 23 
(M.W. Co-Rec) “s = 
inner-Tube Water Polo Feb 11 Feb 19 March 3 Patrick Gym, Room 219 - Ext. 4485 
(Co-Rec) 
Racauetbaill (D) Feb 11 Feb 19 March 9 
(M.W Co-Rec) 
Volleyball (Co-Rec) March 6 March 13 March 31 
Volleyball (M.W) March 6 March 13 April y 
Ultimate Frisbee (Co-Rec) March 6 March 13 March 31 
2-Pitch Softball (M.W) March 6 March 14 April r 
Prediction Mud Run (MW) March 26 (On-site pail g 
regisiration bi di 
available) 


Tennis (S) (M.W) March 26 egies asi BE A PART OF AN 
ts Hn Noms Winsiomony omens ten a Womens $= singin Bove EXCITING & FUN PROGRAM! 


All Entry Forme must be returned to the Recrestionsl Sports Office, Room 218, Patrick Gym, 
by 4:00 p.m. on Entry Due Detes 
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Cynic Football Forecast _ 


This year will be 
remembered as “‘the year 
they went back to work” in 
the National Football Lea- 
gue. Gone are the disputes 
between the owners and the 
players’ union. Fading fast 
are the cocaine scandals 
that racked the league, leav- 
ing very few teams 
unscathed. And leading the 
way is the suicidal United 
States Football League, the 
NFL’s minor league adver- 
sary that stole the glamour 
of the last two drafts, only 
to find that the best players 
aren’t necessarily the ones 
who get the headlines. 

Well, we at the Cynic 
have decided to stand up 
and take notice. From week 
to week our top experts will 
go out on a limb to choose 
winners in what we feel are 
the best games each week- 
end. Also, we’ve included a 
sneak preview about how 
the top teams shape up, 


brashly choosing the 10 
teams that will advance to 
this year’s playoffs, com- 
plete with Super Bowl 
favorites. Here’s what will 
happen... 


KEVIN BUSHWELLER 
AFC EAST — New 
England Patriots. If Steve 
Grogan learns what the 
word consistency means, 
the Patriots have got it. 
AFC CENTRAL — 
Cleveland Browns. The 
Browns’ linebacking corps 
will prove too strong for the 


«grandfathers of the Steelers’. 


offensive line. 

AFC WEST -—.: San 
Diego Chargers. If the Char- 
gers learn that games don’t 
end after the first quarter, 
they'll find themselves with 
a division title. 

AFC WILDCARDS — 
Miami Dolphins. The Dan 
Marino-Mark Duper com- 
bination will be continually 
licking their chops in the 
end zone. Pittsburgh 
Steelers. With 10 of 12 
draft choices being offen- 
sive players, the Steelers 
have’ strengthened their 
biggest weakness. 

NFC EAST — Washing- 
ton Redskins. They joined 
the fraternity of Flub in 
Super Bow] 18. This is the 
season of revenge for Dex- 
ter Manley and company. 

NFC CENTRAL — 
Detroit Lions. They woke 
up for the second half of 


last season and won the 


division title. The Lions are 
riding high into 1984. 

NFC WEST — San 
Francisco 49ers. The 49ers 
are up and down, up and 
down. This year with Joe 
Montana and Roger Craig in 
full form San Francisco will 
be up and up. 

NFC WILDCARDS — 
St. Louis Cardinals. The 
Cardinals will surprise 
everyone, and consequently 
send the Dallas Cowgirls on 
an early vacation. Green 
Bay Packers. It’s time for 
the team of the 60s to make 
their city proud again. First 
year coach and_ former 
Packer Forrest Gregg will 
set the Packers’ pants on 
fire, 


SUPER BOWL CHAM- 
PIONS — Washington Red- 
skins. Washington is back 
and ready to prove that this 
year they won’t be left 
standing in the Super Bowl 
with no pants on. 


CHRIS FONTECCHIO 


AFC EAST — New 
England Patriots. 
They’ve had the talent 
before, only this time 


they’re all under contract. 
AFC CENTRAL — Cin- 
cinnati Bengals. They’ll go 
as far as Ken Anderson will 
take them. Should he falter, 
this one is anybody’s guess. 


AFC WEST — Los 
Angeles Raiders. A_ few 
training camp _ squabbles 
won’t .slow down __ the 
champs. This. one’s’ a 
gimme. 


AFC WILDCARDS — 
Miami Dolphins. It’s not so 
easy the second time 
around, is it, Dan Marino? 


Seatile Seahawks. A strong 
finish (courtesy of a weak 
second half schedule) noses 
out the -Browns for the 
second straight year. 

NFC EAST — Washing- 
ton Redskins. A_ tough, 
young defense should keep 
the skins on top for a few 
years. 


NFC CENTRAL — 
Detroit Lions. Coach Monte 
Clark still gets nervous 
when Billy Sims signs an 
autograph for a fan, but 
Billy’s contract binge is a 
thing of the past. And a 
happy Sims means happy 
Lions. 

NFC WEST — San Fran- 
cisco Forty-niners. Bill 
Walsh’s ingenious game 
plans are no match for the 
league’s second-easiest sche- 
dule. 

NFC WILDCARDS — 
Dallas Cowboys. Unless 
they begin replacing some 
ancient offensive linemen, 
they may not even make it 
this far in 1985. Los 
Angeles Rams. The task of 
stopping Eric Dickerson lies 
in the hands of some 
shoddy defenses. If they 
had a draft choice before 
round five, they could’ve 
challenged the Niners. 

SUPERBOWL WINNER 
— Miami Dolphins, They’ve 
got some problems now, 
but they still possess the 
talent to go all the way. 
Besides, when is the last 
time a pre-season favorite 
won the Super Bowl? 
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AMOS KAMIL 


AFC EAST — Miami 
Dolphins. Dan Marino has 
the strongest arms _ since 
Ronald Reagan. If he can 
stay healthy, they’ll cinch 
the division. 

AFC CENTRAL — 
Cleveland Browns. Paul 
McDonald is going to take 
the deified Warren Moon 
right out of the headlines. 

AFC WEST -— Los 
Angeles Raiders. A bruising 
bunch even without Ted 
Hendricks, they have the 
best defense around. This 
assortment will beat up 
anyone who tries to stop 
them. 

AFC WILD CARDS — 
San Diego Chargers. Pete 
Johnson puts a little charge 
into the lineup and coach 
Don “Air” Coryell has 
made a commitment to 
defense this year. Seattle 
Seahawks. The Hawks were 
inches away last season and 
Warner, Largent and com- 
pany would win any divi- 
sion without the Raiders in 
it. 

NFC EAST — Washing- 
ton Redskins. I hate Amer- 
ica’s team, the Cardinals are 
from St. Louis, L.T. is the 
Giants, so the Skins are in 


like Flynn. 

NFC CENTRAL — 
Detroit Lions. Winner by 
default. 

NFC WEST — New 
Orleans Saints. Richard 


Todd and George Rogers . | 


will surprise the world and 
this year’s Mardi Gras will 
be a gig. 

NFC WILDCARDS — 
Dallas Cowboys. L.A. 
Rams. It’s the depleted 
Cowboys and the Rams, 
who are sure to do better 
than fairly with Dickerson. 

SUPERBOWL WINNER 
— Miami Dolphins. Marino 
flings a 98-yard flea-flicker 
to Mark “Super”? Duper at 
the gun. Put money on it, 


HARVEY KRAMER 


AFC EAST — Miami 
Dolphins. Even though they 
lost talented running back 
David Overstreet, Don 
Shula is just too good a 
coach to waste all that 
talent. 

AFC CENTRAL — 
Pittsburgh Steelers. Now 
that Harris and Stoudt are 
gone, Chuck Noll can bring 
out the talent of his vastly 
underrated squad. 

AFC WEST -— _ Los 
Angeles Raiders. Who else?? 
If anything they are strong- 
er than last year. 

AFC WILDCARDS — 
Cincinnati Bengals. 
son has to be healthy for 
them to win. Seattle Sea- 
hawks. Chuck Knox is a 
winner, wherever he goes. 

NFC EAST — Washing- 
ton Redskins. Theismann is 
the best QB in football, and 
the Hogs can bury anyone. 


NFC CENTRAL — 
Detroit Lions. Despite 
Monte Clark’s coaching 


shortcomings, Billy Sims 
is just too good to let the 
team slide. 


See FORECAST, page 24 
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FURNITURE SHOPPING??? DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU VISIT THE 


CORNER HOUSE 


quality used furniture 
accessories ¢ consignments 


10 Patchen Rd. (at Williston Rd.) 
South Burlington, Vermont 


8635-6491 
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~ NEC WEST — San Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners. Possibly 
the best team in the NFL 
with definitely the best 
coach. 

NFC WILDCARDS — 
New York Giants. Phil 
Simms and the offensive 
line show signs of life, 
and L. T. will dominate and 
destroy. Dallas Cowboys. I 
hate to write that, but 
they’ll lose to the Giants in 
the first round. 

SUPERBOWL WINNER 
— Los Angeles Raiders. 
They have been and are the 
best team in football. Al 
Davis may be a bad boy, 
but he doesn’t know how to 
lose. 


ALEX NEMEROV 


AFC EAST — New 
England Patriots. Steve 
Grogan and Tony Collins 
are too much for the 
Dolphins. 

AFC CENTRAL — 
Pittsburgh Steelers. The 
redemption of David Wood- 
ley and the inability of the 
Browns, Bengals and Oilers 
to win nine games will make 
the difference. 

AFC WEST — Los 
Angeles Raiders. Not even 
David Krieg can stop them. 

AFC WILD CARDS — 
Miami Dolphins and Seattle 
Seahawks. 

NFC EAST — St. Louis 
Cardinals. Neil Lomax is 
God. 


NFC CENTRAL 
Green Bay Packers. Anyone 
except the Vikings. And the 
Bears. Hey, and the Lions 
aren’t that good either, 

NFC WEST — San 
Francisco 49ers. Joe Mon- 
tana is worth more to his 
team than Eric Dickerson is 
to his. 

NFC WILD CARDS — 
Washington Redskins and 
Los Angeles Rams. 

SUPER BOWL 
WINNER — St. Louis Car- 
dinals. O.J. Anderson runs 
for 195 yards against the 
vaunted Raiders defense. 


Lomax tosses three TD’s to 
Roy Green, and it’s all over. 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


Will be open every day through Friday, September 14: 
Weekdays 1 


Weekends 


2-6 


12-dusk 


You will take off from a raft 
and soar above 


Lake Champlain about 
100 ft. in the air. 
Each ride covers 
approximately 1% miles 
and lasts about 10 minutes. 


Come Parafly at Burlington’s Leddy Beach! 


(Off North Avenue, just before Ethan Allen Shopping Center.) 


Paraflying is somewhat contingent on wind conditions. 


We ask you to call 658*7603 or 985+8224 before you come 


for that day's wind & weather situation. 


SPECIAL CLOSING RATES! 


$20. each 


10 tickets $15. each 
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Top contenders are 
senior Nick Lewis (0-2-2), 
junior Scott “Spider”? Hay- 
ford (1-2-4), and _ sopho- 
mores David Smith and 
Colin Gilligan. 

Smith has been ham- 
pered by injury in pre- 
season, but has seen experi- 
ence at midfield in a start- 
ing role, while Hayford 
was a contributor to the 
offense throughout last sea- 
son. Gilligan, meanwhile, is 
new to the varsity, but has 
been impressive in _pre- 


season. 


. 
a 


Goalkeeping duties, to 
the surprise of no one, will 
lie in the capable hands of 
junior Steve Nedde, whose 
84 saves in 12 games last 
season tops the totals of all 
the Cats’ opponents. Back- 
ing up Nedde will be 
sophomore John Matson 
(1.46 goals against in just 
under 400 minutes) and 


_ junior Joe Gagnon. 


The Catamounts may 
show a significant attitude 
improvement from last year 
also. “There has been a 
complete change of atti- 
tude,’”” says VanderWilden. 


“Everyone is working a lot 
. harder, and it will pay off.” 


Midfielder Smith 
agreed. “‘Last year people 
didn’t really seem _ as 


serious, but it’s great now.. 


Everybody is pulling for 
each other, working very 
hard.” 

For the returning 
players, there may be some- 
thing to prove. ‘‘Last year 


“teftsuch-a bitter taste,” said-— 
VanderWilden. ‘When. we. 


got beat last year there was 

no reason. We’re looking for 

a very respectable season.”’ 
Another reason for 


Catamount fans to look up 
is the schedule. It includes 
basically the same powerful 
opponents as last year, but 
most of the big games will 
take place at Centennial, 
minimizing 


the grueling 


Nedde, “the sophomore 


average in 1983. 


as 


UVM GOALIE JOHN MATSON: In a backup role to Steve 
de, compiled a 1.46 goals against 


traveling schedule that 
faced the Cats last year. The 
three toughest contests — 
Boston College, Connecti- 
cut and Fairleigh Dickinson 
— are all at home, but the 
Cats still face some impor- 
tant road dates with Middle- 


bury, Yale, and Rhode 
Island. 
Overall, Reinhardt is: 


optimistic (as coaches tend 
to be this time of year) 
about the team’s chances. 
In the Cats’ first scrimmage, 
Oneonta State trimmed 
UVM 2-1, but nobody was 
very disappointed. ‘‘One of 
the keys to New England 
soccer is parity,’ said Rein- 
hardt. “‘There is an even 
distribution of power. We’re 
only talking subtle differ- 
ences from team to team, 
and that’s crucial.”’ 
Reinhardt will find out 
more as the season pro- 
gresses, beginning with yes- 


terday’s late scrimmage 
with Clarkson. ‘‘We’re look- 
ing for composure and 


consistency, and to play as 
a team.”’ 

An intensified condi- 
tioning program should also 
silence those who criticized 
Reinhardt’s training pro- 
gram last season. ‘“‘We’re 
quicker and stronger than 
last year. The players 
returned in better shape. 
Overall, we are way ahead 
of where we were in 1983,” 
he said. ; 


If the Catamounts do 
return to their winning 
ways this year, they can 
thank- a— much stronger 
commitment .to the. sport 
that has been in evidence in 
preseason. practice. Vander- 
Wilden, for one, is cautious- 
ly optimistic. 

“Yeah, >i. - think. «an 
NCAA (playoff berth) is 
very possible,” he said. 
After only the sixth losing 
campaign in the program’s 
20-year history, the Cats 
can only go up. 
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FORD VON WEISE 
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“PIZZAS AND ITALIAN DISHES 
PREPARED WITH TLC" 


ed <. 


Y 5% 
ANNE =D) Take-out and deliveries 
b Z 
to the greater Burlington area 


PIZZA®SUBS*SALAD BAReSOUPS e PASTA 
DRAFT BEER ¢ WINE 


149 main st., BurLNcToN DIAL: 862-6970 


BE A PART OF| 
THE UVM 
YEARBOOK 


ARIEL °85 
FIRST 
MEETING!! 


Tonight — Thursday, 


Aug. 30th at 6:00 p.m. 
Living/Learning B-Building 
Rm. B101 
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Champlain Farms 
Mini-Mart 


219 Main St. 
Burlington 


Gulf 


“Your Cold Beer Headquarters” 


Specials 
Molson Six-Pack 
Gallons of Milk 
Gulfpride Motor Oil Cases 10W/40 
Cartons of Cigarettes — Kings 
Coke, Diet Coke, 16 oz. Six Packs 


$2.99 plus dep. 
$1.85 

$10.99 

$8.29 

$1.59 + Dep. 


Open 
6 AM — 12 Midnight Monr..-Sat. 
7 AM — 12 Midnight Sundays 


* We now carry 
Canadian O'Keefe. 


Brew Yourself Delicious 
Coffee Every Morning! 


With this Special Offer for All Students 
from Green Mountain Coffee Roasters. 


BUY ANY 
COFFEE BREWER 
and WE’LL GIVE 
YOU 50% OFF of 
A POUND OF 


COFFEE 
and 
A FREE CUP OF 
ESPRESSO! 


OFFER GOOD ONLY WITH THIS COUPON 
AND A VALID STUDENT IL.D. 


The Champlain Mill « Winooski 
DOOMOAVPVVADVUVASOBSIQVYSIUOD 
Listen to our Coffee Break Show on WIZN-FM 106.3 


Offer expires-9/ +7) 84 


Lev ...... 


unity,” Lev said, when 
asked to compare that 
squad to last year’s team. 
“The freshmen and the 
seniors were treated the 
same, 


‘“‘Last spring the seniors 
sat down and we realized 
what the problem was. We 
know what we have to do. 
We’re working on keeping 
the team together.”’ 

A major problem last 


season was’ the _ Cats’ 
offense, which produced a 
meager 15 goals in 15 


games. UVM was shut out 
nine times. But with the 
return of Borel and Jim 
Mitchell, who missed last 
season with mononucleosis, 
this year’s offense should 
pack more of a wallop, Lev 
said. 

The Cats have switched 
from last year’s ineffectual 
4-3-3 to a 4-4-2 formation 
with Borel and Doc Ellis, 
last year’s leading  goal- 
scorer, up front. “‘For the 
players we have it seems 
like a good formation,”’ Lev 
said. 

The team has’ been 
training hard here and Lev 
said the extra conditioning 
— the team has been run- 
ning up to nine miles, 
without the ball, a day — 
will pay off. 

“Last spring we = all 
made a commitment to stay 
in good shape and, accord- 


The Reds last stand is at 
Centennial Field. But that 
has not always been an 
advantage. Vermont has 
done better on the road 
than they have at home. As 
of Monday they were 40-31 
on the road and 31-31 at 
home. Lind has no explana- 
tion for this trend. ‘“‘I don’t 
really know why we’ve 
done better on the road,” 
he said. “It just happened 
to turn out that way.”’ 

The Reds have lost two 
key players to _ injuries. 
Outfielder Glenn Franklin 


from page 19 


ing to the coaches, this is 
the fittest team ever at 
UVM,” he said. 

On the first day of 
camp the coaches sent the 
players on a two-mile run, 
the object being to finish in 
under 11% minutes. All but 
seven players made it. 

‘“We’re going to be a 
fitness-based team, a 
second-half team,” Lev said. 
““That’s what’s going to win 
us games,” 


Lev knows UVM will 
need every last bit of 
conditioning to compete 


with UConn, the Cats’ pri- 
mary rivals in New England. 
UVM has had little luck 
against the Huskies recent- 
ly, losing the last four 
matches (including 1981’s 
playoff game) by a com- 
bined score of 11-2. UConn 
will play at Centennial Field 
Sept. 16, its first visit to 
Burlington since 1981. 


“UConn’s had a very 
poor track record at Cen- 
tennial Field,” said Lev, 
“and it’s one place (UConn 
coach Joe) Morrone doesn’t 
like to come.”’ 


Lev knows. his UVM 


career won’t be quite com- 
plete without a _ victory 
against the Huskies. ‘‘As far 
as personal goals go,”’ he 
said, ‘I would love to beat 
UConn.”’ 


(.808, 43 rbi) has a broken 
right foot, and pitcher Joe 
Stalp (10-8, 2.69 era) is 
sidelined with tendinitis. 


Vermont is a relatively 
young team; the Reds’ 
average age is 22. “It might 
have had an effect on our 
performance at the begin- 
ning of the season. But I 
don’t think it will be a 
factor now or if we make 
the playoffs,’’ Lind said. 
“At this point, I think 
everyone has had enough 
experience.”’ 


Fall Sports 


continued from page 20 


season”’ to better last year’s 
performance. 
—Dean Kurtz 


Field Hockey 

After four days of prac- 
tice with a full team, UVM 
field hockey coach Janice 
Lange is still not sure about 
her offensive starters. Four 
starters were graduated in 
the spring of ’84, leaving 
many slots to be filled. 

Biffy Roraback is the 
only starter to return to the 
attack this fall. Simply, 
Lange must find some 
players who can put the ball 
in the net. 

For all the question 
marks the offense presents 
the defense provides a solid 
answer. Senior Barb Poulin 
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and Micky Lauzon will 
battle it out to see who will 
defend the goal. According 
to Lange ‘‘they are both 
outstanding.” 


The team hopes to 
improve on a 10-9 record in 
1983 and Lange was willing 
to guess that they will finish 
better than .500 for the 
16-game schedule. 


The 
week from Saturday. UVM 
plays James 
Division I school that they 
have yet to face previous- 
ly. The game is one in a 
tournament which includes 
the University of Connec- 
ticut and Ohio State, 
ranked number one in the 
nation last year. 

—Amos Kamil 
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Do you have one morning, or 
| day, a week available? Do you like 
| to work with children, be outdoors, 


_ Then being a volunteer Environ- 
|} mental Education teacher at Shel- 
| purne Farms may be just the thing 
| for this semester, to add to the 
Vitality of your life. 


Shelburne Farms, a 1,000 acre 

agricultural estate located a few 
minutes south of Burlington is 
visited by 2500 children (k-6th 
grade) annually. Monday through 
Friday, September through June, 
- outdoor learning adds to their lives 
through many different seasonal 
themes. 


Intensive monthly training ses- 
sions, outstanding camaraderie with 
other volunteers, the building of 
job skills for the future, and a 


package of volunteer benefits 
awaits the Shelburne Farms volun- 
teers. Topics covered: Harvest, 
Farm Life, Vt.’s Forest Resources, 
Winter Ecology, Maple Sugaring, 
Spring Planting and Growth. 

Please join us for our Volunteer 
Open House on Sept. 10 to learn 
more about how you can be invol- 
ved with Shelburne Farms, one of 
the most spectacular spots in all of 
New England. 

For further information, and to 
reserve a spot for the Open House, 
please call: Scout Proft, Education 
Program Assistant, 985-3222. 


Battered Women 


Women Helping Battered 
Women will be holding a training 
for anyone interested in volun- 
teering for children’s program, 
advocacy or hotline/shelter pro- 


CAMPUS NOTES 


grams. The three-part training will 
be held at Church Street Center. 
Monday, Sept. 10, 6:30-9:30, Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 12, 6:30-9:30, and 
Friday, Sept. 16, 10:00-5:00. For 
more information and to register, 
please call 658-3131. 


Tenants Workshop 


As part of VTI’s outreach and 
education services to tenants, we 
will be sponsoring monthly 
Tenants’ Rights Workshops at 
various locations throughout Bur- 
lington. This month the workshop 
will be Tuesday, September 11 at 7 
p.m, at St. Joseph’s Parish Hall on 
Allen St. in Burlington. This 
workshop will be led by an experi- 
enced housing attorney who will 
make a presentation and answer 
your questions concerning leases, 
security deposits, evictions and 
more. For more information, please 
call 864-0099. 


German Club 


The German Club and area 
writers are sponsoring a series of 
oper readings. The next two 
readings are scheduled for Friday, 
Sept. 7 and Friday, Sept. 21, 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. at the 
German Club, 20 Crowley St., 
Burlington. Admission free to mem- 
bers, $1.00 at the door to non- 
members. All writers and _ the 
general public cordially invited to 
attend. Hosted by Ralph Culver. 
Please park on North Ave. . 


Outing Club 


The Outing Club General Meet- 
ing will be Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 
7:00 p.m. in 235 Marsh Life 
Science. All are welcome. 


-Make Headlines, Join 


CYNIC 


THE VERMONT 


It’s your chance to be a reporter, photographer, ad salesperson, graphics 
artist, and much more. The Vermont Cynic is looking for new staff 

members beginning immediately. Experience in journalism is not need- 
ed. We can help you get the interview, write the lead, edit the copy, and 
lay it all down. If you want to try writing, editing, sales, production, or 
just want to help, attend our first fall recruiting meeting at 6:00 pm. 
Monday, September 3 in our new offices, B- 180 Living/Learning Center. 
If you cannot make the first meeting,stop in any Monday night 6-7pm. 
or call Alex Stimpson, Managing Editor, at 656-4412. 


Remember, it’s your chance to make headlines. 


Wey One of the finest ski shops in Vermont! 
ig) EVERYTHING FOR SKIERS 


For the best selection 


| Choose your parkas early! 
# (put it on layaway for Mom or Dad to pick up later) 
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POWDERHORN SPORTSWEAR 
NORTH FACE OCEAN PACIFIC 
ODLO -MERONA 
ROFFE LANZ 
DEMETRE EAGLES EYE 
MASER DUOFOLD 
PENDLETON | 
AND MORE! 


GOGGLES @© GLOVES @ MITTENS @ NECK GAITORS 
SCARVES @ HATS @® SUNGLASSES @ LONG UNDERWEAR 
TURTLENECKS @ WAXES @ P.TEX @ SKI RACKS ® SKI BAGS 
BOOT BAGS @ REPAIR KITS @ BIBS @ RACING SWEATERS 
FACE MASKS @ GAITORS @ SKI SOCKS 


PRE-SEASON EQUIPMENT SALE 


ALL 1983-1984 MODELS 


SKI BOOTS _ BINDINGS 


Rossignol | Nordica Solomon 637’s 737’s | 
Dolomite Marker M20 
Solomon Look 39 
Lange 
CERTIFIED SKI REPAIR SHOP @ RENTALS _— (Wf 
DEMOS ~y 
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ALPINE SHOP | 


WILLISTON ROAD OPEN DAILY SO. BURLINGTON 
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C.B. Sports Skiwear 
30% OFF 


_***SPECIAL PURCHASE*** 


were sale 
Centurion 220 15400 
Christina 160° 112° 
Targa 160° 112°° 
Cody 156 109% 
Brooke 156% 109% 
Laredo 130° 91% 
RSP Pant 160° 11200 
STR Pant 135% 9450 


BOGNER 
SKIWEAR 40% OFF 
50% off 
Adult Roffe, Head 
Obermeyer Parkas & Pants 


LADIES LESCAN PARKAS 
Original $140-$170 sale $49.95 


DOWN PARKAS 
From Alpine Designs 
40% OFF 
Original $150-175 sale 90°°-105° 


40% OFF 


Obermeyer Kids Parkas 
Original $50°°-112 sale $30°°-$6725 


50% OFF 
Mother Karen Adult Skiwear 


POWDERSHIRTS 
Adults Were $48 sale $24° 
Kids Were $38 Sale $19%° 


THINSULATE GLOVES & MITTS 
Adults Childrens 


Sale Sale 
$229° $15 


TENT 
SALE 


Kids Leather Gloves & Mitts 


From Conroy Sale $995 


50% OFF KIDS ROCKY PARKAS 
Originally $59°°-62°° sale $295°-$31°° 


30-40% OFF 
SKI SWEATERS 
From Demetre, Meister, 
Head & Obermeyer 


40% OFF 
TENSON SHELLS & JACKETS 


TASLAN BIBS 
Mens, Womens, Childrens 
Adults Sugg. Retail $90 Sale $45°° 
Kids Sugg. Retail $60°° sale $30°° 


Adult Vapor Barrier Gloves From Grandoe 
$20°° 


T-Necks And Long Underwear 
30%OFF 


50-75% OFF 


Warm Winter Footwear & After Ski Boots 


50% OFF 1 Piece Suits 


*Limited Quantities* 


PERFORMANCE PACKAGE SAVE 45% 

Were 
K-2 3300 Skis $255 
Marker M-25 Bindings $105 


$360 


SALE PRICE $199°° 


Carroll Reed 


Since 1936 
Champlain Mill 
Winooski 


LANGE BOOTS 
SPECIAL PURCHASE 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
SAVE 45% 
Head 180 Model ski with 
Tyrolia 180 Bindings 
Sugg. Retail $296 sale Price $159 


REFLEX SKI POLES 
Reg. $25 sale $16 


VALTONEN X-COUNTRY PACKAGE 
Was $110° - Now $75 => 


(“includes skis. 75 mm binding. Exel Pole) 


SKI LUGGAGE ie a OFF 
Duffle Bag 
Ski Bag (single) 
Boot 
Binding Cover 
BARRECRAFTER SKI RACKS 


SAVE UP TO 20% 
Was Now 
SR5 $25° $1995 
SR6 $40 $3495 
SR25 $4999 $4195 


UVEX HIGH-PERFORMANCE GOGGLES 
40-45% OFF 
SELECTED ALPINE & NORDIC EQUIPMENT 
50% OFF AND MORE! 


Smith Goggles 45% Off 


Were $18 Sale $10 


Selected Sunglasses 
50% Off 


eot* 
¢ 3 a 


Stowe one day passes with first 
10 purchases over $50. 
Special Door Prize: Weekend for two at Stowe 
includes lift tickets and two nights lodging 
at the INN at the Mountain. 


Fri. Aug. 31 — 
Mon. Sept. 3 
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-By JOSH BRICKMAN 
EW YORK — The re- 
lease of a new Public 


Image Ltd. record 
and plans for a world tour 
in five months have 


returned John Lydon, for- 
merly Johnny Rotten of the 
Sex Pistols, to the public 
eye. Eight years after the 


Pistols, he is ready to 
criticize modern music, 
‘once again. 


Considering the original 
English “‘punk’’ movement, 
Lydon has become cynical 
about American variations, 
such as hardcore. 

“Tt’s quite bad in a way. 
It’s like National Enquirer 
kind of imitating — it’s all 
been done a long time ago 
in a correct environment. 
It’s quite bad to see middle- 
class kids trying to be 
working class. Why bother? 
Be what you are, it should 
be good enough. 

“The tragedy is_ that 
they all tend to wear the 
same leather jackets, they 
might as well all be in the 
fuckin army. It’s just a 
uniform, there’s no identity 
— mass conformity isn’t it. 


“All these rebels, 
they're all mass_ confor- 
mists.” 

When asked if these 


criticisms applied to the 
original movement of which 
he was a part, Lydon 
claims, ‘‘Absolutely not... 
it’s about individuality if 
anything.”’ 

He agreed that it was 
about individualists getting 
together to form a single 
group. The tragedy to him 
is that it eventually became 


a single homogeneous 
group. 
“It should never be 


treated as a band wagon, 
you don’t need all these 


groups to tie into one 
movement. it’s silly, all 
these barriers in music 


should be broken down, it’s 
too clearly defined. The 
thing is that you can’t really 
musically tell much differ- 
ence between say, Black 
Flag or heavy metal. Let’s 
be honest. It’s only the hair 
styles. A Black Flag type 
band wouldn’t use the word 
baby quite so much.” 

_ On the political implica- 
tions of the more socially 
conscious bands, such as 


Crass, Lydon claims, 
They’re not getting 
nobody nervous. They’re 


just preaching to them- 
selves. It’s no good.” 

Lydon’s answer to the 
question whether music can 
change things is “slightly, 
but not really, and not 
_ Teally... except maybe in 
+ Styles.” 

Born in northern Lon- 
don +27 years ago, John 
Lydon was groomed in a 
traditional Irish Catholic 


setting. At age seven his 
rebellion against this tradi- 
tional setting began to take 
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torm. ‘‘I practiced real hard 
to learn to sing off-key, so 
they wouldn’t put me in the 
choir and make me wear 
those silly dresses.”’ 

Acting on his father’s 
request, he cut his hair at 
15. When he returned home 
with it dyed green, he was 
thrown out. 

About two years later in 
late 1975 he joined with 
Steve Jones, Sid Vicious, 
and Paul Cook to form the 
Sex Pistols. Although the 
band itself lasted only two 
years, its impact on popular 


music becomes more 


-apparent as time goes by. It 


also launched the _ then 
Johnny Rotten on an ambi- 
guous and yet quite success- 
ful career. 

Following the Sex Pis- 
tols’ break-up in 1977, 
Johnny Rotten was forced 
to return to his legal name, 
John Lydon. A year later 
Lydon won his suit against 


former manager Malcolm 
Maclaren and retained the 
rights to his name. 


As an extension to 
themes created by the Sex 
Pistols, Lydon formed Pub- 
lic Image Ltd. (PIL) in 
1978. Where the Sex Pistols 


stood .for “Anarchy in 
Music’”’ and _ dealt with 
‘common _ problems like 


guilt and hate,’’ they never 
really allowed Lydon to 
satiate his individual desires. 

Public Image, on the 
other hand, has_ been 
‘achieving exactly what I 


set out to do — without 
definitions or labels and 
without anyone pressuring 
me to conform, which is 
something I won’t do. 
That’s what it’s all about. If 
you tell me to do something 
— even if it was my own 
idea — I’ll do the opposite. 
Every time. It’s creative 
anarchy.” 

From its formation Pub- 


ANN LABRUSCIANO- 


Rotten on Hardcore 


lic Image had a contract 
with Virgin, but its indepen- 


dence was constantly in 
question. “‘You see, I was 
committed to Virgin, but 
they thought they’d get the 
Sex Pistols part two. You 
know I’ve done that and I 
didn’t need to repeat my- 
self.” 

Commentators of the 
time looked at the transi- 
tion as quite drastic. Lydon 
looks at it as a gradual 
transition. “Well, the back- 
lash was quite bad. But no, 
I mean, I’ve been slowly 
changing during the Pistols. 
I mean, for the first PIL 


album, I wrote quite a few 
of the songs while I was still 
in the band, but they 
wouldn’t touch them with a 
barge pole.” He claims the 
reason for this was that “‘It 
wasn’t rock n’ roll, it’s got 
no tune.” 

Although Lydon’s _ini- 


tial contract with Virgin 


was partially due to the 
‘‘ounk”’ label he created for 
himself, he looks at it ina 
different light. ‘“‘That’s the 
thing that so many people 
don’t seem to understand. 
It’s okay to do what you 
want to do — I’m a great 
example of that — but you 
have to be able to accept 
the responsibility and con- 
sequences of your actions. 
People don’t see that.” 

“All these kids just take 
up a label or a movement 
and follow what someone 
else does. That’s never been 
what I was trying to say. 
The ‘punk’ label was 
created by a British journa- 
list called Caroline Coon. I 
had nothing to do with it. 
I’m offended by any kind 
of label. It implies imita- 
tion, and that’s the anti- 
thesis of everything I stand 
tor 

Since its formation in 
1978, Public Image Ltd. has 
released five or six records. 
The number varies depend- 
ing on whether you count 


Keith Levine’s (former Pub- 
lic Image member) release 
of the Paris shows, a subject 


over which Levine and 
Lydon are currently 
attempting to settle in 


court. On the current PIL 
record, John Lydon is the 
last of the original band 
left. Along with Martin 
Atkins, who joined PIL as 
drummer in 1979 for the 
Live’ in Paris _ sessions, 
Lydon and Atkins make up 
the remnants of Public 
Image Ltd. on the record, 
This Is What You Want... 
This Is What You Get. 

In response to the claim 
that he has given in to 
producing dance music with 
this new record, Lydon 
claims, ‘“‘What’s wrong with 
that? Well, I’ve always seen 
everything I’ve done as 
being danceable. I admit 
with a lot of the songs you 
have to be almost geriatric.”’ 
The record includes several 
cuts originally recorded 


with Keith Levine, al- 
though according to Lydon, 
all those tracks have been 
rerecorded. In_ particular, 
last year’s British single 
‘“‘This Is Not a Love Song” 
has been rerecorded with a 
horn section where guitars 
were formerly used. All in 
all, the nature of this record 
is best captured in Ly- 
don’s explanation of the 
title, ‘‘It’s two sides. This is 
what you want, Dance 
Society, and this is what 
you get, much more PILy as 
people might think. It’s a 
bit of irony and a bit of 
humor.” 

Along with the new 
record, Public Image has 
produced a new video to 
-the song ‘‘Bad Life.’”? When 
asked about it, Lydon 
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THE GR-200 SYSTEM THE GR-300 SYSTEM 
BY SON Y BY SON Y. 
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(MFG SUGG $500) $359.88 WOOFER 


OPTIONAL STAND $50 WITH SYSTEM PURCHASE (MFG SUGG $650) $479.88 
TC FX-25 TAPE DECK $99 WITH SYSTEM PURCHASE | OPTIONAL STAND $60 WITH SYSTEM PURCHASE 
TC FX-35 TAPE DECK $124 WITH SYSTEM PURCHASE 


STRVX-750 
RECEIVER 


STRVX-350 
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STRVX-550 
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STRVX-450 
SONY RECEIVER 
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ELVIS COSTELLO: Still this ‘year’s model or man out of time? 


By DAN WILLIAMS 


Goodbye, Cruel World, Elvis Cos- 


tello and the Attractions. Columbia 
Records/Elvis Costello and the 
Attractions. The Centrum. Wor- 
cester, Mass. August 21. 
lvis Costello is never going to 
be tagged as a redundant 
artist. 

Changing styles and affectations 
the way many of his British 
brethren change hairstyles, Cos- 
tello’s eight-year, 10-album career 
has run a gamut of rock trappings 
from the Farfisa-driven rock of This 
Year’s Model to the self-conscious 


country of Almost Blue, Costello’s 


ELVIS COSTELLO and the} 


ever-changing moods have always 
resisted easy classification. Except, 
perhaps, as one of the most potent 
and passionate songwriters of this, 
or any other, generation. : 

Costello’s latest release, Good- 
bye, Cruel World, makes it clear 
that the former Declan McManus 
isn’t likely to do the same thing 
twice. Far removed from the Philly 
soul hooks of last year’s Punch the 
Clock, Goodbye Cruel World is a 
dark, disturbing album owing more 
to late night cocktail jazz than the 
acerbic rock with which he made 
his reputation. 

The best of .Goodbye, Cruel 


World’s 13 tracks shine with the 
trademark seductive charm and 
expand Costello’s reputation as a 
broodingly romantic balladeer. The 
worst areas forgettable as anything 
he’s ever recorded, the kind of 
soul-searthing blather that Joe 
Jackson has been honing for years. 

Goodbye, Cruel World is Gos- 
tello’s most densely produced 
effort. Replete with strings, trom- 
bone, and keyboards fading in and 
out of the mix, producers Clive 


Langer and Alan Winstanley have. 
| come up with a multilayered sheen 


more akin to Wall-of-Sound wun- 


‘derkin Phil Spector than previous 


collaborations with ex-Rockpile 
leader Nick Lowe. Indeed, .Cos- 
tello’s invariably taut lead guitar 
takes a backseat to the noodlings of 
new keyboardist Maurice Worm, 
credited on the inner sleeve for 
“yandom racket.’’ Rich and reson- 
ant, it’s a sound that makes 1980’s 
carefully textured Imperial Bed- 
room LP sound rough. 

Such an approach works well 
on Goodbye Cruel World’s handful 
of standout tracks. The single ‘“‘The 
Only Flame in Town”’ pits Costello 


‘ and Daryl! Hall’s breathy harmonies 


against a lyric flirting with flamma- 
tory imagery similar to ‘Every 
Day I Write the Book’s”’ references. 
The ballad ‘‘Home Truth” (“J hung 
up the phone/just as you said I love 
you’’) builds to a soulful crescendo; 
whereas the string-laden “I Wanna 
Be Loved” transcends vapid lyrics 
with Costello’s best Al Green soul 


croon and Gary Barnacle’s galvaniz- 
ing electric sax. 
Equally noteworthy are the 


SKELTON’S HAS MOVED... 


Visit our new easy access location at 175 Pearl Street [next to the Deja Vu Cafe] 
in Downtown Burlington. 


ALL MERCHANDISE at least 20% off thru September 1st. 


SAVE 30-40% on selected items. 


Check out our new lines: Woolrich; IZOD youth; Osh Gosh; along 
with rugby shirts; LEE Jeans for men, women, and-children; 
packs and lots more at great savings! 


175 Pearl St. 
Downtown Burlington 
9-5:30 Mon.-Sat., Fri. 'til 9 


SKELTON’S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 
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“Costello's Ever-Changing Moods _ 


deft “Sour Milk Cow Blues”’ (“You 
like coffee and you like tea/much 
more than you like me’’) and the 
moderately propulsive ‘‘Worthless 
Thing.” The latter, a vitriolic jab at 
the music industry, features Cos- 
tello’s most assured vocal of the 
album — set against potshots at 
television, ‘grave robbers from 
Memphis, Tennessee,’’ and his first 
reference to his late namesake. 
Unfortunately, that material 
constitutes less than half of the 
album. Bland ballads like “Joe 
Porterhouse”? and the _ overlong 
‘Room With Nc Number” are as 
disposable as any obscure Costello 


B-side, and the remainder suffer. 


from lyrical pretentions and uneven 
production. 

‘‘The Deportees Club”’ is Good- 
bye Cruel World’s sole rocker — a 
frenetic attack reminiscent of com- 
patriots Graham Parker and the 
Rumour. In Langer and Winstan- 
ley’s hands, however, the song is an 
incoherent mess — lyrics buried 
beneath thudding guitar and bom- 
bast. Costello’s best rock songs, 
fromthe _ stretch-it-till-it-breaks 
“Pump It Up” to the passionate 
“What’s So Funny ’Bout) Peace, 
Love, and Understanding’ have 
always been built around the 
sparest of guitar riffs. Had Langer 
and Winstanley exercised similar 
restraint, lyrics like ‘“‘But none of 
these things have come to pass/In 
America the law is a piece of ass” 
would pack more of a wallop. 

More disturbing is Costello’s 
increasing preoccupation with the 
possibilities of language. Since the 
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Pier I's cozy maharlika 
stands about 30”H, the 
right size for a corner of 
your bedroom or den. 
Cushion extra. 


Handwoven buri eta- 
geres display books, 
photos, plants, art 
objects and memen- 
tos. Four sizes: 54-72"H. 


Italian folding chairs. 
32” tall, assorted 
colors. 


Shade your windows with 
our pleated white paper 
blinds. Handcrafted in Tai- 
wan. 3x6’ size now on sale. 


Decorate walls inexpen- 
sively. Choose from the 
Pier | collection of 
unframed posters & save. 


1499... 10% ort 


Pier 1 imports 


88 Church Street 
On The Marketplace 


Downtown Burlington 
Open Daily 10 AM-6 PM, Mon & Fri. Evenings 'til 9 PM 
Sunday from 12 to 5 


Oriental lanterns con- 
structed of bamboo ribs 
and rice paper create 
subdued area lighting. 


19” diameter. 
Reg 12.99 ‘ 6* 


Scenes from 
the Underground 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
ith a blood-stained ax 
‘in hand, Dostoevsky’s 
Raskolnikov stands as 
one of  literature’s most 
troubled students. In an 
ambitious interpretation of 
the Russian author’s novel 
Crime and _ Punishment, 
Burlington’s. The Expand- 
ing Secret Company lifted 
this enigmatic character 
from page to stage in a 
mixed performance Satur- 
day evening at City Hall’s 
Contois Auditorium. 

The six-member com- 
pany, including director 
Tamar Schumann, offered 
an insightful expression of 
the novel in their produc- 
tion, Crime and Punishment 
or The Loss of Innocence. 
At times, however, their 
production lost focus and 
bordered on the cryptic. 
Combining elements of 
drama, dance, and~ pedes- 
trian movement, the play — 
spare of dialogue — depend- 
ed more on a visual, visceral 
impact than on a thoughtful 
storyline. Moreover, the 
production ‘eschewed any 


beyond comprehension. 

One vague 
involved an_ unidentified 
woman in a turban reading 
idealistic doctrines. Stand- 
ing over her, a nervous 
Raskolnikov suffers shaking 
fits. The scene not only fails 
to strengthen the feeling of 
angst and chaos but dilutes 
the play’s power. A much 
tighter, insightfully con- 
ceived scene depicted a 
dream in which an innocent 


horse is relentlessly beaten. 
With one member clapping 
his hands to create the noise 
of a horse and others yelling 
for its demise, the scene 
filled the auditorium with a 
sobering air. 


The company limited 
the set to a handful of 
chairs, a bare-bulbed lamp, 


a table, door, and make- 
shift bed. In one scene, an 
electric guitar comple- 


mented what little words 
were uttered. The actors 
used their minimalist set 
with care. In the murder 
scene, one person holds up 
the door and affects the 


JP DOWD 


BY DIM LIGHT: The Expanding Secret Company enters the world 


of Dostoevsky. 


patterned development but 
instead threw out scenes in 
the spontaneous manner of 
Performance Art. 

In short, Dostoevsky’s 
classic depicts the trials of a 
college drop out, Raskolni- 
kov, as he wrestles with his 
murder of an elderly pawn 
broker. Issues of idealism, 
morality, and the power of 
the irrational pervade the 
lengthy work. 

In transferring the work 
to stage, the company chose 
what they considered the 
most essential parts of the 
text (a momentous task in 
itself), and proceeded to 
transpose them from one- 
dimensional print to breath- 
ing life. ‘We would have a 
lot of improvisation 
periods,”” explained actor 
Max Schumann. 

The resulting scenes, in 
one sense, resembled a 
collage. One scene moved to 
another sharply, from a 
brooding Raskolnikov to a 
beaten horse. The collective 
product moved from scenes 
easily recognizable to 
moments when the com- 
pany _strete hed the text 


whining mumblings of the 
old pawnbroker while Ras- 
kolnikov, in a stark environ- 
ment, lets his ax fall. 

The minimalist set and 
the sketchy composition 
worked to convey an irra- 
tional, frenzied feeling, a 
feeling replete in the pages 
of Dostoevsky’s work. One 
may liken it to the ram- 
blings of a bad dream. 

The individual perfor- 
mances of Maria Schumann 
as the drunk Marmilidoff 
and Torin Porter as the 
inspector Poffiry Petrovich 
deserve mention. Both 
handled their characters 
well in scenes with dialogue 
and succeeded in presenting 
convincing blocking. The 
character Raskolnikov (Max 
Schumann), though  por- 
traying anger well, lacked 
subtlety in his scenes with 
Petrovich. 

Overall, this reviewer 
applauds The Expanding 
Secret Company for their 
efforts with this difficult 
work, Comprised of high 
school and college-age mem- 
bers, the company demon- 
strated a rare enthusiasm. ° 
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~ JP DOW 

Aside from the looming Bailey-Howe library and 
late, lamented Billings Student Center, UVM’s Royall 
Tyler Theatre is one of the most easily identifiable 
landmarks on campus. The theatre’s front steps, invari- 
ably strewn with well-tanned bodies, have been a 
favorite between-class pit stop since its opening in 1974. 

Royall Tyler’s real attraction, however, lies behind 
the elaborate facade. In addition to showcasing the 
annual Champlain Shakespeare Festival, the theatre has 
consistently offered a diverse selection of contemporary 
drama and revivals of classics. The 1982-83 season 
featured the world premiere of Maureen Peters’ The 
Maid of Judah, as well as fine productions of Bertold 
Brecht’s Mother Courage and Sam Shepard’s The Tooth 
of Crime. The 1984-85 lineup, opening September 11 
with Ionesco’s Exit the King, promises to continue in 
this varied vein. 

Exit the King (September 11, 12 13) will be the first 
play in a new series to be called ‘“‘Afternoon Playhouse.” 
Directed by new theatre instructor Kelly Morgan — a 
stellar performer in last summer’s The Comedy of Errors 


— the production has been described as a spare, avant- - 


garde reading of one of Ionesco’s lesser-known works. In 
an attempt to increase the theatre’s visibility, Royall 
Tyler has inaugurated a new policy for the afternoon- 
scheduled performances. Tickets for Exit the King, and 
other as-yet-unscheduled afternoon productions, will be 


available at no cost to all UVM freshmen having a valid ' 


ID. 
October 3-7 will bring Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof. Directed by Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival Director Judith Williams, the production should 
boast the unpredictable directorial touch Williams 
brought to 1983’s underrated The Tempest and her 
down-home interpretation of Comedy of Errors. 
November 14-18 will mark veteran director Ed Feid- 
ner’s production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. 
Pinafore. To be produced in conjunction with the UVM 
Music Department, the musical should provide a nice 
‘change of pace from last year’s Cole Porter/George 
Gershwin revue and rock laden The Tooth of Crime. 
Rounding out the semester’s schedule will be the 
traditional evening of student-produced one acts, slated 
for sometime in December. A tentative lineup for Spring 
1985 includes productions of William Saroyan’s Time of 
Our Lives and Morgan’s interpretation of The Taming of 
the Shrew. 
Royall Tyler’s fall bill promises a potpourri of 
quality entertainment. For more information regarding 


showtimes or ticket prices, call the Box Office at x2094. 
_ —Dan Williams 
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CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 


119 St. Paul Street ¢ Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park e 862-4106 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


864-7759 


LAFAYETTE Qa its 


339 St. Paul Street, Burlington 864-6929 | 


ASSEMBLY 
FURNITURE 


mMHCOTMADS 


NSE 


Refrigerators Chairs Sofas Typewriters 
Beds Desks Bookcases Ironing Boards 
Tables Rugs Pictures Bureaus 


NEW AND USED 


167 Main Street @ Burlington 


Don’t Forget 


Happy Hour 4-9 Mon.-Fri. 


GREAT DRINKS! 


SENIORS!!! 


PORTRAIT SITTINGS 
SEPT. 4th — 14th 
FROM 8:30—5:00 pm 
IN THE ARIEL OFFICE 


The office is located in 
Living/Learning A-Building 
Rm. A-132 


658-6275 


Hedges’ Aerial 
Sound Soars 


soe 


GUITARIST MICHAEL HEDGES: “The appeal of Aerial 
Boundries stems from its sharp, disonant array of sound.” 


By SHARON SEITZ 
Aerial Boundaries, Michael Hedges, Windham Hill 
Records. 

The Windham Hill label is well-known for its collec- 
tion of sensitive, talented recording artists including 
George Winston, Alex deGrassi and Shadowfax. These 
diverse artists produce unique music, blending many 
styles to produce an exciting new sound or reinterpret- 
ing already established compositions. 

Michael Hedges belongs to this innovative.group and 
his recently released album, Aerial Boundaries, affirms 
Windham Hill’s dedication to originality. 

Aerial Boundaries displays Hedges’ extraordinary 
affinity for the guitar. Years of classical and jazz train- 
ing meld underneath Hedges’ skillful direction to form a 
sound that is at once catchy and reflective. The influ- 
ence of folk is present as well, particularly in Hedges’ 
instrumental interpretation of deeply admired com- 
patriot Neil Young. 


The appeal of Aerial Boundaries stems from its 
sharp, dissonant array of sound. Instead of being harshly 
grating, the music is insistently compelling. Hedges 
makes use of a syncopated beat, particularly in his 
compositions, “Hot Type’’:and the album’s title cut. 
The total effect is similar to Mike Oldfield’s Tubular 
Bells, a masterful collection of divergent yet intertwined 
sounds. 


Some of Hedges’ material is reminiscent of a dream 
or revelation, others are dream-like and pensive. At 
times, Hedges’ guitar wails while other compositions 
sport a ballad-type fluidity. The extravagant chords and 
distinct textual changes reveal Hedges’ innovative 
technique. . 

The album’s best piece is ‘Menage a Trois.’’ Hedges 
teams with Mike Manning on fretless bass and Mindy 
Rosenfeld on flutes to produce a beautiful, haunting 
composition. Each instrument is dominant in sections, 
with the guitar providing a base and then the final 
synthesis of the instruments. The flutes provide a lilting 
quality that illustrates the piece well; the guitar consis- 
tently repeating the same melody in different chord 
combinations. 

Other songs include, ‘‘The Magic Farmer,” a soft, 
surreal ballad, and “‘Ragamuffin,” a display of Hedges’ 
capability of playing with machine gun rapidity. 

Neil Young’s ‘‘After the Gold Rush”’ is the album’s 
sole cover version. It is also the best constructed compo- 
sition, the flowing melody is well-defined and uninter- 
rupted. The calculated breaks prevalent in Hedges’ 
pieces are absent. “After the Gold Rush” is purely an 
interpretive, instrumental tribute to Neil Young. 

Like Hedges’ Breakfast in the Field debut, Aerial 
Boundaries has been critically acclaimed as innovative 
and -fresh. Aerial Boundaries contains music that follows 
its own path, and is not for the listener that prefers 
long-established modes of music. Hedges trips his own 
path, charting a course that knows no boundaries in its 
possibilities. a 
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2. Commodore 
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Far the Commodore C84 and 


vico20 at computers. re 
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3. Commodor f 
Single Disk Drive 249° 


Fast, high capacity storage and 
rowteralet data on standard 5% 
floppy diskettes. 154tCRX 


“Eectraxr 178° 


Electric portable typewriter with 2- 
step. character correction, 3-step 


A. Royat 8HPD G. Casio Solar, 
word correction. Wide carriage. 6 r 14°’ cs 24°" 


Calculator Caiculator 


Pica. 38505CM Bdigit, a See lay. 10-digit scientific wal- 
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Register to win in our 
Sweepstakes 

You could win a 1985 Renault or trips via 
American Airlines and Hilton Hotel. No 
purchase necessary. Details available 2: 
your nearest showroom or write Found- 


er's 50th Anniversary Sweepstakes, 
PO. Box 4104, Chicago, II. 60654. 


SHELBURNE ; 
555 Shelburne Rd. you callie 
Shelburne Plaza Shopping Ctr. Monday-Saturday 10am to 9pm Serving Americ with 


165 showrooms in 32 


Burlington, Vt. Sunday Noon to 5pm we yo ae 
Phone (802)658-3918 om(——] 
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Welcome back students! 


A full line of women’s and men’s 
toiletries, gift cards, post cards, desk 
accessories, posters, stationery, 
calendars, kites, candles, perfumes, 
pottery, stuffed animals and a wide 
variety of hand-crafted gifts. 
There’s something of quality here for 
everyone. 


So0ess 
At Jelly Mill Common 
Route 7, 1% miles north of Shelburne Village 


SPECTATORS 


LOUNGE 


ha 
hour © 


Monday thru 
Friday 4-7 


& 


Daiquiri 
Specials 
$1.75 
Free Munchies! 
Plus other 


special drink 
prices. ° 


? Radisson’ Hotel Burlington 


Burlington Square, Burlington, VT * 658-6500 


SERIGRAPHY 


Imprinted Sportswear, 
Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 


802-899-2991 


Beware...September on-campus Coke cans are 
loaded. Your Coke may drop out with a Coca- 
Cola t-shirt and 50° to buy your next cold one. 
Machines in the dormitories, library, Waterman, 
and L/LC will contain several loaded cans and 
one could be yours. Watch out! 


Trade-mark (R) 


- 
va 


Use this coupon with first visit before 
12/31/84 and receive same great 
deal on repeat visits 


$14.00 shampoo, cut 
& styling for men & women 


Regular prices $17.00 to $25.00 


Me use ane" REDKEN 


113 College 
Burlington, VT 
658-4220 


Oke is it! 


A Skilled Mason 
Shakes Hunt’s 


JOHN WORTHINGTON 


“FEELIN’ ALRIGHT”: Dave Mason plucked spirits as well as 
notes Tuesday evening at Hunt’s. 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
ith a voice as smooth as an ice cube on a tongue, 
Dave Mason charmed his Tuesday night Hunt’s 
audience with an eclectic repertoire of acoustic 
guitar. Fellow guitarist Jim Krueger joined Mason ine 
tight renditions of blues, Western folk, and rock n’ roll. 

Mason rose to fame in the 60s-era rock group Traffic 
that included prodigy Steve Winwood. With Traffic’s 
demise, Mason chose the open road and recorded his 
solo debut album, Alone Together, in 1970. Several 
records followed, including the 1980 Old Crest on a 
New Wave. 

Tuesday’s show was an indication Mason has 
retained a strong hold on his music and seems to have 
aged more like wine than cheese. Starting the song 
‘Feelin’ Alright,’? Mason played a fiery steel-string 
guitar, pulling notes as sharp as exacto blades, and 
weaving between the chords of Krueger’s strings. 
Mason’s vocals shortly joined his guitar and Krueger’s 
harmonies completed a full sound. The energy between 
the two proved truly électric. 

Other than his own styled pieces such as “‘Let It Go, 
Let It Flow,”’ Mason moved into the realm of rock and 
blues with an earthily growled rendition of “‘Not Fade 
Away.” 

Even a broken string could not hamper the vibrant 
Englishman for long. He called for a replacement and, 
while waiting, broke into a country-folk tune with 
appropriate lyrics — ‘‘All You Gotta Do is Act Natural.” 

The only weakness of the performance came with 
the piece “Maybe,” a song whose trite lyrics paled in the 
light of the other performed works. Towards the end of 
the evening, a 10-minute version of Bob Dylan’s ‘‘All 
Along the Watch Tower” featured a lengthy solo by 
Krueger that rivaled the guitar of Leo Kottke. Krueger 
has played with Mason over the years as well as playing 
solo. Krueger’s control of his instrument added much to 
the energy of the entire performance. 

Mason ended his second consecutive evening in 
Burlington with a thoughtful interpretation of The 


Eagles’ ‘“Take It to the Limit.” And as the red-bearded 
musician left the stage he repeated those words as advice 
for anyone who listened. 

As a whole Dave Mason’s performance was both 
tight and dynamic, an appropriate concert to bid August 
farewell. e 
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nother Movie, Another England 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
Another Country. Directed 
by Marek Kanievska. Star- 
ring Colin Firth and Rupert 
Everett. An Orion Classics 
release. 


ould you like to see a 
film about upper 
class British boys en- 


gaging in homosexuality 
and communism at the very 
finest boarding school in 
1920s England? A film shot 
with Masterpiece Theater 
pristine perfection? With 
actors you can only tell 
apart by haircolor for the 
first half-hour? A film with 
dialogue as stiff as the 
stiffest upper lips of the 
British Empire? 

This is the film I ex- 
pected Another Country 
would be — another airless 
“masterpiece” from noble 
Britain, inaccessible to the 
lower classes and colonists 


States Air Force College Senior Engineer Program. 


like us. But Another Coun- 
try is instead a very. good 


film because it carefully 
sidesteps the cliches on 
which the story is based. 
The British Boarding School 
Revolt Cliche 

England has given the 
world cinema its share of 
schoolbuy revolt films, but 
Another Country twists the 
cliches around. Here, the 
revolutions are personal 
ones that come when the 
characters reach a_ satura- 
tion point. The school pre- 
sented in Another Country 
(based on Eton) is loaded 
with thinly disguised cor- 
ruption, selfish game- 
playing, and hypocritical 
deceit, and when the two 
focuses of the story rebel, 
their rebellions take unex- 
pected turns. 

Guy Bennett (Rupert 
Everett) commits the great- 


est sin possible at his school 
— being indiscreet about his 
homosexuality, and ready 
to blackmail members of 
the school’s elite who he’d 
“played the game” with. 
Tommy Judd (Colin Firth) 
comes from a good upper- 
class family, is studious, 
serious, and an avowed 
Communist. He knows that 
he is the school joke, but at 
least he’s a joke with 
integrity. Another Country 
shows these two rebels with 
causes taking on the core 
of the problem the 
tradition-ingrained —_hypo- 
crisy of their class — instead 
of a bunch of angry young 
men from films as diverse as 
If... and Quadrophenia, 
taking down the actual 
walls and doors of their 
schools. For going against 
the mob ‘instinct (what 
student doesn’t 
hope his school will burst 
into flames some night?), 
Another Country shows a 
quiet bravery. 


The Framing Device Cliche 
At the beginning of the 
film, an American reporter 
interviews Guy Bennett in 
Moscow. He is now an old 
man, who had spent his life 


as a double agent, even-- 


tually defecting to Russia 
(the character is based on 
super-spy Guy Burgess). 
The film then softly -dis- 
solves into Bennett’s school 
days. For the first 20 


minutes, you wait for some- 


secretly - 


international intrigue to 
appear, and none does nor 
will. Another Country is 
interesting because’ it 
doesn’t show the life of 
Guy Bennett, double agent, 


but Guy Bennett, student, 
where the seeds of his 
career and politics were 
planted — in the intrigues 
and personal and' political 
realizations of life in an 
oppressive school system. 


The Gay Film Character 
Cliche 

It is in fighting this 
cliche that Another Coun- 
try best utilizes its quiet 


bravery. The scenes 
between Bennett and _ his 
lover are very tastefully 


done, but better than being 
tasteful, they are also quite 
moving. There are no 
stereotypes here, and Ben- 
nett’s ‘“‘indiscreetion”’ is 
finally what liberates him. 
Near the end of the film, he 
says that if he cannot be 
discreet, “Then indis- 
creetion will be my cover,” 
and then the film soon cuts 
to the elderly Guy Bennett, 
double agent and Commu- 
nist. 

It’s also good to see a 
body of films with gay 
characters developing out- 
side of Hollywood exploita- 
tion; it’s difficult enough 
growing up straight without 
some Cinematic role models, 
and Another Country 
provides some fascinating 
characters for both gays and 


straights, liberals and con- 
servatives. 
The Stuffy British Film 


Adapted from a_ Stuffy 
British Play Cliche 

Another Country, as 
both play and screenplay, 
was written by Julian 
Mitchell, a _ probably-not- 
too-stuffy Briton with more 
circumstance (meaningful 
glances, cleverly anguished 
dialogue) than pomp. The 
film was directed by a 
not-at-all-stuffy Briton, 
Polish-born Marek Kaniev- 
ska, with lots of atmosphere 
and tracking shots. If the 
film has any glaring flaw, 
it is that it is too beautiful, 
too composed, too elegant. 
Shot by cinematographer 
Peter Biziou, the film is 
loaded with what one critic 
described: as ‘‘doom-and- 
velvet photography”? — oh 
yes, all of that seductive 
corruption lurking just 
under this beautiful veneer.. 
The “It’s British, It’s High 
Drama, The Hyper-Intellec- 
tual Critics Will Eat It Up” 
Cliche 

This is the one cliche 
the film can’t really side- 
step, but after this year’s 
flood of mediocre summer 
movies, most critics are 
hungry for high-minded 
cinema done with style and 
thoughtfulness, and Ano- 
ther Country does the trick. 
If you just want to see a 
school blow up, you can 
always watch Rock and 
Roll High School. @ 
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Are you interested in earning appproximately $1,000 
per month during your senior year? Check out the United 


It could 
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details and information. 
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Welcome Back 


STUDENTS! 


Come see us soon! You'll find NEW styles and all your old favorites: 
LEVI'S jeans, jackéts, cords, shirts, skirts, sweaters, parachute pants, 
pleated pants for men and women, “501” jeans, Vermont T-Shirts, and 
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Apple 


“We've got your size-great prices, too! 


32 CHURCH STREET MARKETPLACE 
BURLINGTON 658-6425 
OPEN Mon-Fri 9:30-9; Sat 9:30-6; Sun 12-5 


Great 
Panties! 


Hot 
. Colors 


Scorching red 
Bright teal 

hot Jade 

for openers 


2.50 each 


Add Extra BITE To 
Your Food Dollars! 


Join the CASH CARD Meal Plan 1984-1985. 


BONUS 


Open your account now through 
_ Sept.7th and receive a 10% Bonus. 
For example, earn $10 Bonus when 
depositing $100. 


For more details visit The Point Bank 
located in the lower level of Waterman, 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-4:00 p.m. 
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University of Vermont 
Dining Services 
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replies ‘“‘Yeah, that was fun 
to make. We did it really 
cheaply. As it should be. 
None of that mist on the 
lawn stuff.” 

When asked his opinion 
on videos in general, Lydon 
claims not to like many of 
them. ‘‘They are like adver- 
tisements and that’s not 
quite good. But that seems 
to be the way it’s going. 
But, that’s other people’s 
problem. I just do them 
because I like to, and I 
don’t like to go out of my 
way to make them.”’ 

When asked whether he 
has ever compromised his 
values for commerciality 
(particularly in view of his 
new record on a_ large 
domestic major label, Elek- 
tra), Lydon claims that ‘“‘TI 
never have and never will. 

Even with these views 
Lydon doesn’t tend to 
moralize about ‘others. 
When asked if it ‘‘pissed 
him off” that Billy Idol, 
a contemporary during his 


tenure with the band 
Generation, is topping the 
charts with “packaged 


S&M,”’ he claims, ‘‘No, it 
doesn’t piss me off at all. I 
mean, I hate the records he 
puts out, but we’re still 
quite good mates.” 


Baroque Art 
at Fleming 


‘By ALEX NEMEROV 

An exhibition of 17th 
century Dutch and Flemish 
art, including the works of 
Rembrandt van Rijn, 
Anthony Van Dyck, Jacob 
Jordaens, Adriaen Van 
Ostade, and Govaert Flinck, 
will be one of three shows 
to open at the Fleming 
Museum in September. 

The Dutch and Flemish 
show, which opens Sept. 
18, will be divided into 
portraits, landscapes, genre 
subjects and religious sub- 
jects. It will include paint- 
ings, etchings, engravings, 
and drawings. 

“It’s a good example of 
the diversity of 17th cen- 
tury northern European 
art,” said UVM art history 
professor Margaret Roland, 
the show’s curator. 

Among the more not- 
able works are an etching 
after Rubens’ Fall of the 
Damned, by Pieter Sout- 
man; a recently acquired 
print, Know Yourself, by 
Jordaens; Van Dyck’s Dr. 
Buchanan; and A Portrait of 
a Young Boy, by Flinck, 
one of Rembrandt’s better- 
known pupils. 


Show 


Another show opening 
Sept. 18, The Original Ver- 
monters, will focus on Ver- 
mont Indian art and 
archaeology. 

“We’ve tried to get a 
selection of material that 
illustrates both how they 
lived and how long they’ve 
been in the area,” said 
UVM anthropology pro- 
fessor William Haviland, one 
of the show’s curators. 

‘Most of the art has to 
do with subsistence — either 
how they got the food or 
how they processed it,” 
Haviland said. The other 
curator is UVM anthropo- 


logy professor Margoy 
Power. 
On Sept. 25 contem- 


porary Vermont artists will 
begin an exhibit at the 
Fleming. The list of painters 
includes Lance Richbourg, a 
Winooski artist whose work 
is often exhibited in New 
York City’s galleries; Bar- 
bara Zucker, the chairman 
of the UVM art department; 
and Jim Dine, whose works 
were recently accorded a 
one-man show at the St. 
Louis Art Museum. 4 


Costello 
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release of the vastly under- 
rated Imperial Bedroom, 
Costello’s lyrics have 
become increasingly insular, 
utilizing clever phrases and 
puns to illustrate his recur- 
ring domestic dramas. While 
this cryptic approach has 
worked well in the past 
(particularly on Bedroom’s 
“Beyond Belief’? and Punch 
the Clock’s ‘‘Love Went 
Mad”) this time out he 
seems infatuated with 
cleverness for cleverness’s 
sake. 


“They're finding out all 
that glitters is not chrome,” 
Costello hisses on ‘The 
Comedians.” ‘‘Footprints in 


sentimental cement/now 
burden his bones’ he 
exudes in ‘The Great 
Unknown.”’ While both 


songs have potential — the 
former as a_ portrait of 
tenuous friendships, the 
latter as an indictment of 
senseless violence; their nar- 
ratives are drawn down by 
this convoluted syntax. 

The nadir of this 
indulgence comes_~ with 
“Peace in Our Time,” Cos- 
tello’s entry in the Woody- 
Guthrie-Global-Statement 
Sweepstakes. A spare 
arrangement with timely 
barbs at nuclear escalation 
and Ronald Reagan, ‘‘Peace 
in Our Time” is a protest 
song complete with naive 
singalong chorus. 

Although Costello has 
frequently recorded politi- 
cal material before (‘‘Less 
Than Zero” attacked Great 
Britain’s right-wing National 
Front, and last year’s ‘‘Ship- 
building’? addressed Eng- 
land’s involvement in the 
Falkland’s crisis), he has 
heretofore avoided slogan- 
eering in such _ blatantly 
fashion. 


Hardly an anthem for the 
80s, ‘‘Peace in Our Time” 
is more like the empty 
rhetoric the later Clash 
wallowed in. 

2K KK KK 

Seen live, however, Cos- 
tello is another matter 
entirely. Alternately spell- 
binding and distant, his 
performing career has fluc- 
tuated between the punk 
pyrotechnics that marred 
his 1978 UVM show to 
three-hour singalongs where 
he has seemed deathly 
intent on proving his pro- 
wess. 

The latter was the case 
at the Worcester Centrum 
last Tuesday. Despite the 
absence of longtime key- 
boardist Steve Nieve and a 
tinny hockey rink P.A., 
Costello and the three-piece 


Attractions delivered an 
exemplary two-and-a-half 
hour set, giving a broad 


overview of their career. 
More’ importantly, Cos- 
tello’s keen interpretation 
and consummate showman- 
ship breathed vitality into 
the weaker material of his 
ever-growing canon. 
Costello proved a savvy 
interpreter of his own 
material. With Worm’s key- 
boards up front, enhanced 
by Bruce and Pete Thomas’ 
rhythmic pulse, Costello 
was able to fully exploit the 
power of his vocal range. 
Shifting between the near 


whisper of ‘New Lace 
Sleeves” and the shouted 
urgency of “Lipstick 


Vogue,’ he amply proved 
that his phrasing is not 
solely a product of over- 
dubs and studio wizardry. 
Opening with the slow 
burn of Armed Forces’ 
“Green Shirt” and closing 
with a riveting, improvised 
“Pump It Up,’ Costello’s 
live show emerged as a 
spirited, yet  well-paced, 


aural collage. Punch the _ 


Clock’s brass-drenched ‘‘Let 
Them All Talk’’ and ‘‘The 
Greatest Thing” sounded as 
full as their respective stu- 
dio versions; while the 
rockabilly-flavored ‘“Mys- 
tery Dance” brought the 
crowd to its feet. In addi- 
tion to predictable yet 
solid readings of “Alison,” 
“Watching the Detectives,” 
and ‘Radio, Radio,’’ Cos- 
tello also reworked Good- 
bye Cruel World’s more 
lackluster sides into forceful 
renditions. 

Costello’s prefaced 
‘Worthless Thing” with a 
jab at “MTV and Twisted 


Sister,” gave the song an 
urgent reading, and 
smoothly segued into the 
Byrd’s classic “So You 
Wanna Be a Rock n’ Roll 
Star.”” ‘The  Deportees 


Club” dispensed with the 
foot-dragging guitar flash of 
the studio version; it 
erupted into a taut rave-up 
reminiscent of The Yard- 
birds’ fuzz-tone raunch, 

And although ‘The 
Only Flame in Town” may 
be Costello’s slickest single 
to date, he played it in a 
fashion unrecognizable until 
the now familiar chorus. 
Slowing the ballad’s bouncy 
beat to a torch song-like 
standstill, he transformed it 
into a universal, ethereal 
love song featuring his most 
inspired singing of the even- 
ing. 


Goodbye Cruel World 
may be Costello’s weakest 
cycle of songs, yet it at least 
represents a new direction 
for one artist who gives new 
meaning to the word 
eclectic. Refusing to be 
pigeonholed, resisting this 
week’s model of Euro- 
schmaltz, he remains a 
disarmingly unpredictable 


“songwriter and one of the 


most vital live forces in 
rock. e 
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UVM on Late Night| 
Melman in Burlington; 


arewide delegat® 


aE ies will be recas 
re 


Make Headlines, Join 


THE VERMONT 
CYNIC 


It’s your chance to be a reporter, photographer, ad salesperson, graphics 
artist, and much more. The Vermont Cynic is looking for new staff 
members beginning immediately. Experience in journalism is not need- 
ed. We can help you get the interview, write the lead, edit the copy, and 
lay it all down. If you want to try writing, editing, sales, production, or 
just want to help, attend our first fall recruiting meeting at 6:00 pm. 
Monday, September 3 in our new offices, B-180 Living/Learning Center. 
If you cannot make the first meeting, stop in any Monday night 6-7pm. 
or call Alex Stimpson, Managing Editor, at 656-4412. 


Remember, it’s your chance to make headlines. 
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WHAT EVERY STUDENT 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN LEASING A TELEPHONE AND — 
LEASING A CHICKEN. 


‘ 
‘te 
p 


MM, 
’ 2 'e 
A Day @,°7 
a 


Reh <|(I8 


SOC 


Me! 


: = si s Le NAAT ¢ : oN 
Yes, there are differences. AA ZBRUSH: WS WN Es WSS: SENN ARELEASEDCHICKENS 
And we think you should ; GZ, A SHIPPED DIRECTLY 
know what they are. v4 TO YOu? 
Ask yourself these _Ship a chicken? Don’t be 
questions x silly. However, your AT&T 
| , S| he RHA’ —- leased telephone will be ~ 
WHEN YOU LEASE A = EN OWS Be 
CHICKEN. DO YOU ie , SORT ie hipped directly to you after 
GET THREE MONTHS i= SESS Mii lares seeker NMED: one call to 1-800-555-8111, 
FREE DURING oe 2 a SS gah ce or you can pick up your 
THE SUMMER? Se ees rege Oar Re phone at any of our AT&T 
Probably not. But when FREE SIAN XY WV CODE Phone Centers. 
youlease your telephone RNY 7/44, . ONE FINAL QUESTION: DOES 
from AT&T this fall, you won't IT COST THE SAME TO LEASE 
pay any lease charges next summer. ggenace : A CHICKEN AS TO LEASE A 
You can use your phone at home, and ue Ae : a e’// 2 TELEPHONE THIS FALL? 
bring it back to school in the fall. eas AK x es “We” Hardly. While we have no hard data 


Don’t kid yourself. Repairing a chicken is a delicate 


DO LEASED CHICKENS COME IN A 
SELECTION OF COLORS AND STYLES? 
No. Chickens don’t come in many colors. 


But the AT&T telephone you lease 

this fall comes in a variety of 

colors and three popular styles. 
ARE LEASED CHICKENS 


on the exact cost of leasing a chicken, 
we can tell you with some certainty that 
the cost of leasing a telephone this fall 
is far less than you might think. 

The decision to lease a chicken or a 
telephone, of course, rests with you. 
But should you opt for the tele- 
phone, remember: you get three 
months free next summer, and you can take 


REPAIRED FREE? _ 


process that requires the work of expensive professionals. the phone home with you. There’s a choice 
However, in the off chance your AT&T leased telephone of colors and styles, free repair, and 


needs repairs, we'll fix it absolutely free when you visit any to your door or for information concern- 


we'll ship you the phone or you can pick eat, 
it up at any of our AT&T Phone Centers. an 
It doesn’t cost much either. And poeDe TTR ——— 
that’s something to crow about. —_ 
AT&T Consumer Sales and — 
Service. To order your telephone, call — 
1-800-555-8111 for delivery nght 


of our AT&T Phone Centers. ing AT&T Phone Center locations. 
South Burlington 
University Mall 
Valid with the following restrictions: 1. You must be registered for 12 accredited hours for the 1984 fall term. 2. Valid only to students billed by AT&T Consumer Sales and Service. 3. Delinquent accounts are void from offer. 4. Limit two telephones per 
account. 5. Offer expires 72 months from lease initiation date. 6. This offer is not valid for permanent year-round resident students. 7. The three free months will not begin until you have paid for the first nine months of your lease. 8, All telephones are 
FCC registered. We provide repair service for all telephones sold at AT&T Phone Centers Only telephones equipped with Touchtone dialing can access certain long distance services and networks. © Copyright. AT&T Consumer Sales and Service 1984. 
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Burlington’s Best and 


iit : B 
By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
iscovering Burlington and its 
environs can be rewarding 
and frustrating. The rewards 
are many: Al’s French Frys, Ben 
and Jerry’s Heath Bar Crunch, and 
Leunig’s coffee. It’s frustrating, 
however, when you discover that 
Al’s serves the best French fries. By 
then you’ve already been on 
McDonald’s shoestrings for three 
semesters. 

To eliminate many misguided 
moves that Burlington neophytes 
may make, the best and the worst 
have been stalked out for you. 


JUKEBOX 

Best: Sneaker’s, Main St., 
Winooski. 

Worst: Sunbright Laundromat, 


The Marketplace, Winooski. 

Most Underrated: Filomena’s 
Pizza, 505 Riverside Ave., Burling- 
ton. 


BEST BICYCLE 

Any biped that resembles the 
one used by the Wicked Witch of 
the West in The Wizard of Oz. No 
one will want to steal your bike. 
For extra security attach a basket 
with plastic flowers on the handle- 
bars. 


ICE CREAM 

Most Underrated: UVM Dairy 
Bar. 

Best Flavor at Ben and Jerry’s: 
Heath Bar Crunch. 

Best Deal: Factory second pints 
at Ben and Jerry’s ($.99). 

Best Idea: Belgian Waffle Cones 
in the Jelly Mill Common, Rte. 7, 
Shelburne. 


BEST PLACE FOR ONE-STOP- 
SHOPPING 

Gaynes Dept. Store, Williston 
Rd., S. Burlington. Gaynes’ inven- 
tory ranges from refrigerators to 
lingerie to Pepperidge Farm cookies 
at discount prices. 


BEST FREE LIVE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 

The Church St. Marketplace, 
Burlington. On Saturdays musicians 
dot the street. 


PLACE TO BUY 


USED TEXT- 
BOOKS 
Best: S.A. book , exchange, 


Waterman Building. 
Worst: UVM Bookstore. 


WORST KEPT SECRET 

The Sirloon Saloon’s recipe for 
chicken terriyaki. Almost every 
restaurant owner in Burlington 
hired a private detective to uncover 
the ingredients in the marinade. 


LARGEST SELECTION 
DESIGNER CLOTHES 
Magram’s, Church St., Burling- 
ton. On the third floor you’ll see 
every fashion name from Liz to 
Evan, from Geoffrey to Ralph. 


SHINIEST DINER 
The Oasis Diner, 189 Bank St., 
Burlington. 


MOST EXPENSIVE RESTAU- 
RANT 

Any place that has flambe on 
the dessert menu. It must be 
French for “Will that be VISA, 
Mastercard, or American Express?”’ 


BEST SMELLING RETAIL 
STORE 
Pier I Imports, Church St. 


BEST COKE MACHINE ON 
CAMPUS 
The Coke Machine located by 


OF 


UVM Security Services is never 
empty. 
FASTEST PIZZA DELIVERY 
Domino’s Pizza, North Ave., 
Burlington. 
FRENCH FRIES 
Best: Al’s French Frys, 1251 
Williston Rd., S. Burlington. 
Remember to douse them with 
vinegar. 


Worst: McDonald’s and Burger 
King, all locations. 


PLACE TO STUDY 
Best: There are only a limited 
number of these coveted spots. 
Worst: Bailey-Howe Library, all 
floors. 
BEST SAGA LOCATION 
.The Atrium, Given Cafeteria. 
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BEST QUICK BREAKFAST 
The Bagel Bakery, 139 St. Paul 
St., Burlington. 


BEST WINDOW DISPLAY 
Sidney’s Lingerie, College St., 
Burlington. 
BEST DONUTS 
Chittenden Cider Mill, 1580 
Dorset St., S. Burlington. Not only 
are the cider donuts scrumptious, 
but the homemade apple pie rivals 
Mom’s. 


COFFEE 
Best: Leunig’s, Church St., 


Burlington. A secret blend of Green 
Mt. Coffee Roasters beans is ground 
fresh every morning. 

Worst: SAGA, all locations. 


BEST NEW PLACE TO BROWSE 
The Jelly Mill Common, Shel- 
burne Rd., Shelburne. 
BEST VIEW OF BURLINGTON 
AT NIGHT 
Oakledge Park, at the foot of 
Flynn Ave., Burlington. : 


BAR 
VENTILATION 


TIME TO DO LAUNDRY 


Best: Friday night. 
Worst: Sunday, all day. 


TIME TO USE HOWARD BANK’S 
ACCESS MACHINE AT THE UVM 
BOOKSTORE 


Best: Summer. 
Worst: Friday, all day. 


BEST DANCE BAR 


Hunt’s, Main St., Burlington. 
WITH WORST AIR 


Hunt’s. 


BEST ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


Alfredo’s, 79 Mechanics Lane, 


Burlington. Now that’s Italian. 


| PLACE 
PARENTS 


TO BRING YOUR 


Best: Deja Vu Cafe, 185 Pearl 


St., Burlington. 


Worst: Vinny’s Hot Spot, 2026 


2 Williston Rd., S. Burlington. Mom 
B just won’t appreciate the dancing 
> sirls. 

BEST NACHOS 


Carbur’s;-119- St. Pauls St. = 


Burlington. Buffalo Chips are Car- 
bur’s version of this old standby. 


DANCE, BAR THAT THINKS IT’S 
IN NEW YORK CITY: 


Whisper’s; The Marketplace, 


Winooski. 
MOVIE THEATER 


Best: Nickelodeon Cinema, Col- 


lege St., Burlington. Any movie 
theater that sells Haagen Dazs can’t 
be bad. 


Worst: Cinema 1&2, Shelburne 


Rd., S. Burlington. The usher who 
tells you to take your feet from the 
seat in front is annoying. 


‘BIGGEST STRUGGLE FOR A NO 
PARKING SPOT 


University Place, UVM campus. 


The number of No Parking signs 
that line the 
outrival the 


street can never 
number of motor 


vehicles that park there. 
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THE DAILY PLANET 


The Italian §; Or 
e 


a 


Bakery, Deli, Cafe 


Try our fresh baked pastries and breads 
Homemade pasta 


134 Church St. 
Burlington, Vt. 
862-2999 


The Student 
Appointment Committee 
Needs Your Input 


Mon.- Th.: 8 am- 9 pm 
Fri.- Sat.: 8 am- midnight 


~Sun.: 10 am- 5 pm 


Get involved this 1984-1985 academic year on a 
university committee that needs student 
representatives to relay information and ideas 
from the students’ viewpoint. 


The student Appointment Committee is now ac- 
cepting applications for positions on the Faculty 
Senate, Admissions Council, and many other 
UVM campus-wide committees. There are 65 


into the air. 


‘ 3 SSS 
HELPING THE PARACHUTIST: In parasailing, a boat has to gain high speed to lift the chute 


Fly Through the Air 


By BILL PENROSE 


ow many times have 
you lain on _ your 
back gazing at eagles, 


seagulls or vultures and 
wished you could join them 
in their carefree flight? 


to ensure that the ropes are 
not tangled. She buckles 
you into a life jacket and 
helps you into the canvas 
ana nylon rig that serves as 
the seat during the ride. The 
straps have a tendency to 


Mountain peaks are clearly 
visible. One can follow the 
liquid expanse of Lake 
Champlain into the distance 
both north and_= south. 
Invisible from the shore, 
Burlington and its land- 


Dream no more. For a ride up, producing an marks (Ira Allen chapel 
modest investment of 10 uncomfortable sensation comes to mind) are right 
minutes and $20, Para- that Moynihan euphemis- there, looked down on from 


sights, a paraflying opera- 
tion based north of Burling- 
ton at Leddy Park, will send 
your body and spirit soaring 
through the skies. 

Parasights got off the 
ground ‘three weeks ago 
after a drawn-out period of 
conforming to legal require- 
ments. It is the brainchild 
of Mary Moynihan, who 
perfected her trade in Fort 
Lauderdale. Despite the less 
than tropical weather, she is 
optimistic about the firm’s 
prospects on Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Moynihan’s enthusiasm 


tically refers to as a “‘wed- 
gie.” At my school it was 
calied a ‘“‘Cheyenne.”’ Life is 
full of little trade-offs. 

After the chute is 
attached to your harness, 
Moynihan gives a few brief 
instructions. ‘Hold the 
straps over your shoulders. 
Don’t worry about when to 
let go, youll know. It 
comes naturally.” 

Two assistants hold the 
upper edges of the chute. 
The pulse quickens, but a 
fragile calm prevails. The 
thick yellow tow rope is 
buckled onto the belt strap. 


150 feet. And other than 
the muffled hum of the 
boat, the only sound is the 
wind rushing past. 


The urge to spread arms 
out birdlike is overwhelm- 
ing, but no Superman imita- 
tions are possible. Legs 
dangle helplessly as you 
soar. Between bouts of 
tourist behavior, much time 
is spent squirming into a 
tolerable position. The sight 
of a multi-colored para- 


GLENN RUSSELL 


chute rippling in the air 


above and behind one’s 
head is not soon forgotten. 


positions. to Be fled, ho. prorequisiies cre: re- for paraflying is infectious. The assistants are cautioned When the landing 
quired. Stop by the S.A. Office, now located iB She directs all phases of the yot to release the chute becomes imminent, Mary’s 
Wright Dining Hall, to pick up your application. operation. Although cus- yntil Mary blows the whis- words spring to mind. 


We must make our opinions known on decisions 
made at this university, since we are the ones it is 


meant to serve! 


VUARNETS AT 
DISCOUNT 


tomers sign a release form 


before the flight, her effi- 
ciency and charm quickly 
quell any lingering fears. 

“The most important 
thing is to take off and land 
into the wind,” she says. 
This keeps the parachute 
filled with air, essential to 
successful flight. 

The inconsistent wea- 
ther in the area means that 
Parasights’ hours of opera- 
tion are flexible. They are 
given as 12-6 p.m. seven 
days a week, weather per- 


tle a second time. Then as 
the rope pulls taut, she says, 
“T’]] hold you back to take 
the slack out. When you 
feel the boat pull, start 
running.” It is essential to 
have great faith in Mary at 
this point, lest grim images 
inhibit the intense pleasure 
of the moment of liftoff. 
The wind fills the chute, the 
whistle blows, the boat 
roars, you run toward the 
water, the whistle blows 
again and in that next 
instant you are plucked into 


“‘You’re landing in shallow 
water, so be sure to flex 
your knees.” The boat 
comes around to where it 
left, slows down, stops. 
Suddenly all is quiet, and 
the sensation of weightless- 
ness reaches its peak. This is 
perhaps the most exhilarat- 
ing part of the ride, not 
because of any great desire 
to land, but because of the 
thrilling sensation of con- 
trolled free-fall. One thinks 
of flummeting down an 
elevator shaft in slow 


I RICES mitting, but Moynihan the sky as if by a giant motion. To talk about it is 
. gladly will accommodate hand. Within about three to understate. 
Our Services other requests. seconds you reach peak 
include: Wind and sun are the, altitude of 150 feet. At last, Finally the groundhog 


-contact lenses 


two key factors. Clear 
weather maximizes visibility 
once aloft. The view alone 


the dream is reality. 
Depending on_ turbu- 
lence, the ride will fluctuate 


instincts take over, and it 
becomes impossible to take 
one’s eyes off the lake as it 


is worth the price. As for between smooth level soar- ; 
- eyeglasses the wind, airy says, “It is ing and brief wild tilts to ae ee rhs 6205 
dangerous to do in a wind either side. Dramatic, , : ; 
- sunglasses of Pate than 12 mph, though never fearsome, alti- wer apie a urge to fly 
lishi because the design of the tude drops occur when the returns much too ‘oon. 
e PONSHING chute is such that it will boat turns. A longing may ‘ 
e contact lens collapse.” And that could be felt for some way to Although the price of 
. ruin your whole day. increase mobility, to get the this adventure may seem 
i supplies The original idea was to . feeling of control over the steep, remember everything 


launch people from a raft 


flight, but there isn’t much 
one can do, But oh my lord 


is relative. Groups of 10 
rides are available at $15 


floating offshore, but for 
now customers take off 
from the sandy beach. 

° The colorful chutes are 
Students In Mind. laid out on the sand, 


, 230 College St 658-3330 Moynihan taKes great care Adirondack 


— 16rs 


;? 


= CONTACT LENS CENTER = 
Our Prices Are Set With 


per. So the next time you 
feel the urge for a real rush, 
try paraflying. But hurry. 
After Sept. 14, you'll have 
to fly south to play birdie. 


look at the view. 

Parasights may have a 
monopoly on the finest 
view in Chittenden county. 
and Green 
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_|Renovations Disrupt ‘Main Campus 


FORD VON WEISE 


DIGGING UP MAIN CAMPUS: Backhoes and Caterpillars 
wander where the students are forbidden to tread. 


Southern 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 
hings have really 
changed. Sure, every- 
thing changes, that’s 

progress, right? But there’s 

always a price to be paid, 
something lost for some- 
thing gained. The major 
change on the UVM campus 
this year is the loss of 

Billings Studert Center, 

which will be closed for 

at least a year, but more 
likely two or three, 


Already, within the first 
week of school, there has 
been a major impact felt by 
most students. Billings is 
gone. Billings was the heart, 
of UVM. As the student 
center, it was obviously a 
central location for student 
‘gatherings of various sorts. 
It had the power to bring 
people with very different 
interests together. 

The spirit of Billings, a 
composite of all these 
various individuals, has died 
sbecause the diversified stu- 
dents are now operating 
their organizations in separ- 
ate places. 

Billings was more than 
just a building for student 
activities. It had character. 
North Lounge, for example, 
was a place to study, to see 
a deviate, to sleep. 

Some tables and chairs 
have been moved, said S.A. 
Director Pat Brown. But 
what happened to _ the 
Billings couches? Where will 
the weary student snooze 
on campus between classes? 


Comfort 


formerly Gotham City Deli 


Southern Hospitality offering 
Breakfast - Lunch - Dinner 


Specialties: 
Barbequed Ribs and Chicken 
Spaghetti & Meatballs 
Famous Philadelphia Cheesesteak Subs 
Subs and Sandwiches 
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And what about those peo- 
ple used to picking up a 
newspaper or a pack of 
cigarettes at the candy 
counter? 

The closing of Billings 
leaves only an eerie aura 
about the building. There is 
little pedestrian traffic at 
that corner of campus, save 
those students traveling up 
the path from North Pros- 
pect Street to University 
Terrace. And that’s even 


strange because once you 


reach the top of the path 
there’s no one on _ the 
Billings steps, no hacky-sack 
players either. 

Many students feeling 
the loss of Billings also 
recognize the needed reno- 
vation. “It was necessary, 
but it should have been 
started this summer,” said 
junior John Spencer. “It 
seems that students have 
noticed the inconveniences 
accompanying renovations 
more than the proposed end 
result.” 

Unfortunately, the 
seniors and_ (probably) 
juniors will only be incon- 
venienced by the renovation 
process because they will 
have graduated by the time 
Billings reopens. 

The loss of Billings as a 
centrally located meeting 
place may be accommo- 
dated for by Royall Tyler 
or Bailey beach, but as a 
place to eat many students 
do not feel the Waterman 
alternative is equivalent to 
Billings. 


This really is a problem, | 
Although Waterman has 
been altered to seem more 
like the Den, it really is less 
convenient for students 
with limited time. 

A coffee/tea machine 
will soon be installed in the 
library lounge, said Bailey- 
Howe Assistant Director for 
Reader Services Milton 
Crouch, This will probably 
become the place for that 
quick cup of coffee be- 
tween classes. 

But this is another prob- 
lem. ‘It should be empha- 
sized,’’ Crouch said, ‘‘that 
this is a library lounge.” In 
other words, it is designed 
to provide refreshments for 
those students in the library 
who need a break from 
studying. And it is a tem- 
porary lounge, there only 
until Billings reopens. 


The library will have to 
accommodate the influx of 
students deprived of Billings 
as a place to study. Many 
think that Bailey-Howe will 
become a_ mini-Billings, 
especially during the winter 


months, providing a place 
to study, a place for a 
quick refreshment break 


and, unfortunately, a cen- 
trally-located meeting place. 
The first floor of Bailey- 
Howe has always been 


known for its social gather- 
ings. It may be interesting 
to note how effective the 
newly painted ‘‘Quiet”’ signs 
will be in controlling the 
noise problem. 


45%OFF ANY MEAL 


with this coupon* 
through 6/30/85 


GOOD FOR ENTIRE PARTY 


* Alcoholic beverages & tax 
not included 


TAKE OUT OR DELIVERY 862-8292 


OPEN 7 am- 3 am, Monday thru Saturday 


204 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


17% 


The tradition continues 
for fall ’84 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS @ BURLINGTON 
863-3550 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBER 


STUDENT 
ACCESSORIES 
HEADQUARTERS 


@ FOR DORM ROOMS OR APARTMENTS! 


@ LOFT BUILDING MATERIALS @ BRICKS Too Elegant for 
@ CORK BOARDS @ CLOSET POLES | ae gers 


@ SHELVING @ FASTENERS 
The Mill Cafe and Boarding House, 24 Weaver St., 
P] CEMENT BLOCKS @ PAINTS & STAINS Winooski, 655-0099 
he Mill Cafe and Boarding House appeared on the 
@ BRACKETS FOR SHELVES’ @ COUNTER TOPS 


cover of Life Magazine February 24, 1952. Since 

then, the interior has undergone major renova- 
tion. Paneling, fireplace mantles, and carved woodwork 
@ NYLON ROPES & TWINE Fi) PICTURE FRAMES have been added from the demolished Roman Catholic 
Bishop’s house in Burlington. Don’t be fooled by the 
@ & HAND TOOLS . brass banisters or the carved glass additions, though: the 
is menu carries basics like hamburgers, chicken wings and 
QUALITY BUILDING SUPPLIES WITHIN EVERY ONE’S BUDGET barbecued Finger Ribs ($3.25), Buffalo Wings ($3), and 


Hours: as mee Shrimp Toast ($3.50). The sauce on the ribs was hearty 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-5:00 BUILDING MATERIALS FT A id] Al G Pd and spicy. The ribs themselves, however, were not very 
i ceapaatel soem @ e . meaty. The Buffalo Wings were tasty also, but a little on 


“or gect ‘bedenitd — LUMBER COMPANY, INC. the greasy side. Thankfully, a warm washcloth with a 
off-street parking =e Om =e Dine Burlington, Vt. _-__—‘8 wedge of lemon accompanied both of these openers. 
The most notable of the three appetizers was the 
Shrimp Toast. Two thin slices of toast were spread with 
a type of shrimp puree. A side dish of sweet and sour 


WELCOME BACK STUDENTS sauce, which lent a Chinese flavor to the already inter- 


esting combination, complemented the crispy toast and 
We have the sunglasses you want. acitaibcitlies 

All dinners include a trip to the salad bar that stocks 
items from marinated mushrooms to a pasta salad with 
pesto. The vegetables were crisp and fresh also. 

Among the entrees, the charbroiled Shrimp Kabobs 
($10.25) and the special of the night, Bluefish with 
garlic sauce ($9.95), were ordered..The bluefish had a 
distinctly fresh and fishy taste. The garlic sauce helped 
balance the strong taste of the sea. The Shrimp Kabobs 
were marinated and then charbroiled on a skewer with 
tomatoes, mushrooms, peppers and onions. The shrimp 
were a bit tough and overcooked but the vegetables 
were broiled to perfection. The skewer arrived on a bed 
of rice pilaf that was boiled just right. 

Besides the shrimp toast, the dessert was another 
highlight to the meal. The Brandy Alexander ($3.50) pie 
You wouldn’t go to your doctor for a wheel alignment! You was on special. The ingredients included creme de 
wouldn't go to your mechanic for an eye exam! Then why would cocoa, brandy, and heavy cream with a hint of nutmeg. 


; The mixture was chilled and then scooped onto a 
anywhere but at 
eae buy your quality sunglasses any graham cracker crust. 


For the most part the food was fair, the atmosphere 
was impressive, and the service was cordial. If you're 
looking for a restaurant whose menu reflects its interior, 
however, then the Mill Cafe and Boarding House doesn’t 


THE OPTICAL CENTER. LTD. 

TELEPHONE 656-4683 OR 864-7146 Goovecon) ; . 
107 CHURCH STREET : fit the bill. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 —Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Out Trolling for Lake Trout 
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ABOARD ‘THE CLIPPER’ 


CAPT. BILL LOWELL 
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THIS IS NOT BILL LOWELL: But the captain of the charter fishing boat Skipper did help this 
inexperienced fisherman catch the mammoth lake trout above. 


that evening. 
Clipper, 

fishermen 
and walleye in 


Lowell 


weekday. 
Although 


KYRA SAULNIER 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

he process is quick. 

One minute a 23-inch «split 50-50 between tourists 

walleye is wandering 
50 feet under the surface of 
Lake Champlain, and the 
next he’s reeled into a boat, 
thrown in an Igloo cooler, 
and ready to be marinated 
with Italian salad dressing 


For Bill Lowell, captain 
of the charter fishing boat 
helping would-be 

catch 
Champlain’s salmon, trout 


Lake 


such a 


manner is a livelihood. 
operates 

Guide Service, one of about 
10 charter fishing opera- 
tions in the Burlington area. 
For $35 a person he will 
take students on a half-day 
trip in which all catches 
belong to the customer. His 
regular rates are $125 for a 
half-day and $175 for a full 


Bill’s 


some of 
Lowell’s clients are experi- 
enced fishermen, most are 


just looking for a little 


ey 


2 


Is your calculator in the same 


class you are? 


Move up to the TI-66. The easy 512 step programmable. 


You're into higher math and your old 
calculator helped get you there. 

But now it’s time for something more. 
The T1-66 from Texas Instruments. The 
T1-66 offers full programming power and 
flexibility so you can solve complex and 
repetitive math problems quickly, easily 
and with fewer keystrokes than you 
thought possible. Its 512 merged pro- 
gram steps and over 170 built-in 
scientific, engineering and statistical 
functions make for powerful program- 
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ming. And the sleek, streamlined design 
makes for easy use. 

Its Algebraic Operating System makes 
it easy on your brain by allowing you to 
key in problems as they are written, left 
to right. And a 10-digit angled Liquid 
Crystal Display not only makes it easy 
on your eyes but provides alphanumeric 
notation of your program steps so you 
can make easy modifications as you 
go along. There are large, readable keys 
for your fingers, and an easy-to-follow 


guidebook so you shouldn't get confused. 
And last, but certainly not least, at a 
suggested retail of $69.95, there's a price 
that’s easy on your pocketbook. 

All in all, if we made the T1-66 pro- 


grammable calculator any easier to use, 


it would deserve its own degree. . 
| 
TEXAS ai 
INSTRUMENTS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 


relaxation on the lake. 
“My business is mostly 


and business people in the 
area,” Lowell said. “‘A lot 
of people couldn’t care less 
if they catch fish — it’s just 
another way to see Ver- 
mont.”’ 

But catching fish is after 
all the name of the game for 
Lowell, and his knowledge 
of Lake Champlain — he’s 
been boating on it for 14 
years — is considerable. 

“Lake Champlain is one 
of the finest sport fishing 
lakes in the east,’’ he said. 
“There are over 50 kinds of 
fish in it, and it’s a lot 
cleaner than it used to be.” 

New’ England’s_ west 
coast lake is not without its 
problems, though. Lamprey 
eels, which attach them- 
selves to lake trout and feed 
off them, are a major 
worry. Almost every trout 
Lowell pulls from the Lake 
bears a lamprey wound. 

“All of us fishermen 

would love to see something 
done about it,” Lowell said. 
“You catch a lake trout in 
Lake Champlain that’s 10 
pounds and that’s a trophy 
fish, but without the eels 
they would be much big- 
ger.”’ 
In the Great Lakes, 
where there is no problem 
with the eels, trout as large 
as 30 pounds have been 
caught, Lowell said. 

Lowell also said the 
Lake could’ be better 
stocked. He called the 
266,000 lake trout 
deposited into Lake Cham- 
plain at Vergennes in 1982 
“a drop in the bucket. 

“Just from my experi- 
ence, I think there’s a whole 
lot of room for more fish. 
The bread and butter fish of 
the lake are bass, walleye, 
perch, and other warm 
water fish. But more and 
more people are fishing for 
trout and salmon, the cold 
water fish. 

“Right now the hours 
that are being put in and 


the returns just don’t 
match.” 

In addition to the char- 
ter fishing, Lowell is 


involved in various projects 
on the lake. This spring he 
and a group from. the 
Lake Champlain Maritime 
Society spent several weeks 
searching the Lake’s bottom 
for historic shipwrecks. 

“We would locate them 
and the divers would go 
down and verify them and 
at some future time go 
back,’’ Lowell said, declin- 
ing to mention how many 
or which ships the search 
had uncovered. “It is a 
whole different perspective 
on the Lake,” he said. 

But most of Lowell’s 
time is spent fishing. A 
good half-day yield on the 
Clipper, which Lowell takes 
out regularly from April to 
October, is about six fish, 
each ranging from three to 
five pounds. 

The fish Lowell 
specializes in catching make 
excellent meals too. “I 
don’t keep anything I don’t 
eat,’’ Lowell said, skin- 
ning a trout. “‘I have a lot of 
respect for these guys.” 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 909 days or 4,000 miles 


mm} 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, VT/655-2044 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 


Free deli, grocery, or beverage delivery. 


658-2259 
Open 7-12pm daily 


minimum order $10 


Work Simply...With Hewlett-Packard! 


Whether you're in Science, Engineering, Business, or Finance, your classes are 
challenging and loaded with tough problems. 

Cut those problems down to size with an HP calculator. Built-in functions and time- 
saving features like dedicated keys are as clr se as a single keystroke 


Get your HP calculator today. 


WLETT 
Your Local Authorized 0) an Dealer 


the office machine store 


burlington square north 


By BILL PENROSE 
reshmen have one 
thing in common, I 
don’t mean the usual 
things like a tendency to 
overdress and an obsession 
with waiting in line. No, I’m 
talking about attitude. 
Freshmen all think they 
have the world by the short 


hairs, and they are all 
wrong. 
First-year students 


think they can do anything 
and still pull decent enough 
grades to keep the umbilical 
funds flowing. Some people 
can get away with this 
indefinitely. 

Most of us, when we 
stretch ourselves too thin, 
find that our first report 
card reads like the Soviet 
Union’s warmups. For some 
this is crushing, for others a 
source of perverse pride. All 
that really matters is that 
you know what your priori- 
ties are. Good grades were 
not high on my list, There 
were far more interesting 
avenues open to explora- 
tion. 


One of the first things I 
learned, through a some- 
times messy process of trial 
and error, was my _ toler- 
ance, or lack of it, for hard 
alcohol. If you make an 
error in baseball, all you get 
is an ‘E’ in the box score. 
When drinking, though, you 
must beg forgiveness with 
an offering to the porcelain 
god, if you are quick. Those 
not so quick must often 
settle for a minor deity, 
such as a bush, a waste- 
basket or the backseat of 
your friend’s car. 

This knowledge of the 
spirit world was acquired 
from a crusty old _ pros- 
pector known only as 
Yukon Jack. At first he was 
easy enough to swallow, 
and you couldn’t help but 
get a warm feeling inside 
when he was around. But if 
you sat too long with 
him, he would turn mean 
on you, and start spewing 
out gruesome tales of the 
horrible food dorm dwellers 
are forced to eat. Seems as 
though every party old 
Pukon Jack turned into a 
really sloppy affair. 

Sometimes he used to 
show up with that mis- 
nomered Dixie temptress, 
Southern Comfort. Some- 
thing about that wanton 
hussy made me _ awfully 
un-Comfort-able. The feel- 
ing usually didn’t pass until 
hours after she was gone. 
She was a tough one to 
stomach. Seemed as though 
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F; irst Year Follies 


she would just be settling in 
and then she’d be clamoring 
to get out again. Yet she 
was so sweet at first. In 
time I learned that a little 
sweetness is fine, but too 
much will make you start 
calling for Ralph. 

Another thing I noticed 
was that glaucoma is ram- 
pant among freshmen, judg- 
ing by the amount of 
medicine they ‘take for it. 
Yet they all cope admirably 
with this affliction. 

Judging by the average 
vanity quotient here at 
UVM, this may be redun- 
dant, but I slowly learned 
that despite all the cliches 
such as ‘‘Beauty is only skin 
deep,” “You can’t judge a 
book by its cover,” and 
““Appearances can be 
deceiving,’’ looks are impor- 
tant, to the opposite sex at 
least. If sexual success is 
unimportant to you, lots of 
money can be saved by not 
washing your clothes or 
your hair. The lust objects 
will stay away in droves. 
They just may not notice 
the wonderful inner you 
through the Manhattan 
alley aroma that surrounds 
you. By the way, lack of 
interest in personal appear- 
ance is a character trait 
cited in the Dope Fiend 
Spotter’s Field Manual as 
indicative of acute mari- 
juana addiction and Com- 
munism. 


Not until my freshman 
year did I learn just how 


crucial stereo systems are to’ 


your status. My system at 
the time consisted of a tape 
deck purchased for a dollar 
donation at a Seventh Day 
Adventist Churchyard Sale, 
and a pair of headphones 
that came in a box of 
Crunchberries. This was no 
match for my roommate’s 
Neiman-Marcus quadra- 
phonic system. It didn’t 
actually sound that great, 
but at least it was expen- 
sive, and it matched our 
room decor divinely. 
Comparing the size of 
woofers and the power in 
amplifiers was almost a test 
of manhood. The girls never 
bothered with that macho 


bullshit. They knew that 
bigger is not necessarily 
better. They usually had 


tiny compact stereos with 
Japanese names, graduation 
presents from Aunt Gladys. 
Women seldom care for 
their albums. 

All the guys had some 
sort of scientific record 
cleaning system which was 
employed ritualistically, the 


object being to remove 
every speck of microdust. 
This made it possible to 
turn the volume up louder 
than a 747 at take-off, and 
the only snaps, crackles, 
and pops heard would be 
your eardrums whimpering 
for mercy. Now I’ve been to 
a Clash concert, and I’ve 
seen people sit right in front 
of the speakers at dances, so 
the pursuit of deafness 
shouldn’t strike me as extra- 
ordinary. But of one thing 
there can be no doubt: 
some groups don’t sound 
good no matter how loud 
they are played. 

I even acquired a skill 
during my freshman year, a 
skill that rumor has it is 
under consideration as a 
potential Olympic sport at 
the 1996 summer games in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
demanding pastime requires 
a combination of intense 
concentration, physical 
dexterity and vigorous exer- 
cise. I refer of course to the 
flinging of bottle caps. 

Don’t laugh! My room- 
mate should have been on 
file with the Pentagon. The 
first time he sent a bottle 
cap screaming into my 
chest with the angry hum of 
a hornet, I knew I had some 
serious training to do. I 
embarked on a _ strenuous 
regimen of thumb wrestling 
for strength, knuckle crack- 
ing for flexibility and 12- 
ounce curls for nutrition 
and positive mental atti- 
tude. For weeks I aimed 
every Miller cap at an 
innocent bystander. Then 
disaster struck. I hit one 
right in the face. She didn’t 
appreciate it. I tried to 
plead self-defense __ but, 
because my roommate was 
not in the building, it didn’t 
go over very well. For- 
tunately, I got off with a 
Lite sentence, but just bar- 
ley. 

Now after years of 
practice, I can fling bottle 
caps with both hands, using 
either of two grips, depend- 
ing on whether I _ seek 
distance (i.e. power [i.e. 
pain]) or accuracy. But I 
learned from that first 
horrid moment: when I 
violated another person’s 
right not to bear harms. I 
no longer aim for people, 
unless they are aiming at 
me. It’s much more fun to 
see how close you can send 
the cap whizzing by their 
ear. Most people haven’t 
looked that shocked since 
learning Uncle  Ronnie’s 
favorite TV show is Little 
House on the Prairie. 
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By LOUISE ROMANO 
ike most normal peo- 
ple I do not look for- 

ard to the end of 
summer. My trips to the 
beach end as well as 12 
hours of sleep a night and 
25-cent drafts at Last 
Chance. Bummer. 
_ Another reason I dread 
summer’s end is because 
classes resume, and every- 
thing everywhere is the 
same. Truthfully, I like to 
learn and take classes I’m 
interested in, but if I ever 
find a few moments when 
my attention span fades, I 
concentrate on the typical 
college student in various 
outfits and personalities. 

I was never impressed 
with those who went out of 
their way to live up to the 
numerous stereotypes. 
That’s what makes every- 
thing the same. Everyone 
plays Follow the Leader. 
Everyone in their volun- 
tarily assigned ‘clique’ looks 
alike in the latest fashions, 
including hairstyles, or talks 


like one another. It’s called 
verbal art of mimesis. 

Why be a walking label? 
Some find it too difficult to 
be an individual. 

Summer eases one’s 
character. Burlington, with- 
out a doubt, is a fun city 
and even wild at times, like 
during July 4 and last call at 
Nectar’s. But everyone gets 
back into costume come the 
first week of fall semester. 
(Culture shock). Bummer, 

Let me develop my 
thoughts further. 

While walking through 
campus, I eavesdrop. It’s 
irresistible. I found out that 
Stacey lost her freshmen 15 
and is once more wearing 
size 8, Janey was a lifeguard 
and has a_ beautiful tan, 
Tony moved into the frat 
house, dack enjoys off cam- 
pus life because it’s cool, 
Debbie is taking a semester 
off to “get her act 
together” or “find herself,” 
whichever comes first, and 
Michael had an awful time 
rescheduling his courses. 


This was just the begin- 
ning. I overheard a senior 
guy talk to a friend. 

“It’s my last year. I’m 
going to take it easy, you 
know,” he said. 

“I don’t blame you,” 
his friend agreed. 


I took it one step 
further in my mind. Does 
senior status suggest a state 
of no worry? I guess being 
in your last year you don’t 
have to worry about trite 
matters such as when to 
take a study break. (How 
many seniors really study?) 
What seems to be most 
important is finally acquir- 
ing the ability to chug an 
entire pitcher of beer in the 
time it takes the frat 
brothers to sing ‘‘Girls Just 
Want to Have Fun,” substi- 
tuting the real words with 
their own as deemed appro- 
priate to the party’s mood. 
This, of course, is senior 
life. It includes drinking 
Rolling Rock: at the Daily 
Planet and The Other Place. 
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Students! Work Smart. 
Work Simply...With Hewlett-Packard. 


Take a good look at your class schedule. 


If you’re in Science or Engineering, chances 
are your classes include Calculus, Physics, or 
Chemistry. Engineering Statics, or Dynamics. 
You're running up against some tough calcula- 
tions, with statistics problems, hyperbolics, and 
logs. The HP-11C calculator helps you breeze 
through those problems with a few simple 
keystrokes. 


Need to simplify problems that are even more 
complex? The HP-41CV gives you 128 built-in 
functions—and the HP-41CX over 200—to sim- 
plify your long homework assignments. Use up to 
6,437 bytes of memory to save the programs 
and formulas you use often. And there are thou- 
sands of software programs, so you don’t have 
to start from scratch next term. 


If you’re in Business or Finance, you're proba- 
bly taking Accounting, Statistical Methods, 
Finance, and Investment Analysis. Classes 
loaded with tedious calculations. End the pencil- 
and-paper drudgery with the HP-12C. The most 
powerful decision-maker on the market! Dedi- 
cated keys make time value of money 
calculations, amortization, Net Present Value 
(NPV), Internal Rate of Return (IRR), and statis- 
tics solutions as simple as a single keystroke. And 
it’s easy to change values or correct mistakes 
without reentering your entire problem. 


Hewlett-Packard calculators. They help you 
work smart this term. And next term. And even 
later on the job. Get your HP today from your 


local HP dealer. 


For the location of the dealer nearest you, call TOLL FREE 1-800-FOR-HPPC. 


D_ 
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Culture Shocks Around Town 


Then, of course, there is 
freshman life, which begins 
when Residential Life sends 
you the name of your 
roommate. It’s a race to see 
who will call or write first. 
Finally. Ring. 

“Hi. I’m Cindy, your 
roommate.”’ 

“Hi. That’s neat to hear 
from you.” 

“T just called to say hi.” 

**Aren’t you psyched?” 


**Yeah.”’ 
Definitely not an 
enlightening conversation. 


If you have any intelligence 
you find out if he or she has 
a stereo, TV, car or toaster 
oven. 


Freshmen life is _ pro- 
bably most exciting for the 
preps, especially the 
females. They are profes- 
sionally dressed; color- 
coordinated, that is. It must 
be terrible fun to match 
shades of eyeshadow with 
socks and ribbons with 
shirts. Each day the campus 
is decorated with their 
innocent beauty, and an 
expert can spot them at 300 
yards. 

Naturally, being a 
female myself, I like to 
watch the men of _ the 
campus as well as listen to 
them. Their behavior is 
male-like. 

I spent time gaping at 
two guys shaking hands 
with each other. The con- 
versation was not the “Hi- 
how-was-your-summer?” 
““Great-how-was-yours?”’ 
kind of thing, but it was 
typical. They discussed 
Budweiser and Happy Hour. 
It is amusing to notice how 
soon the men stop wearing 
t-shirts that are cut above 
the navel when _ they 
accumulate somewhat of a 
beer belly. 

Within 10 days the new 
bank account dwindles 
along with the number of 
brain cells they had and the 
last 20 cents pays for the 
letter addressed to Mom 
and Dad. “‘I am hungry. Can 
you help? Thanks a million. 
(hint, » hint). Your son, 
Tiger.”’ 


But, even though UVM 
has its share of preps, (i.e. 
squirrel-like girls and GQ 
men who have every single 
hair in place), perverts in 
MAT, who have no clue as 
to where the action really 
is, granola theatre majors 
and/or L/L residents, who 
wear seven layers of Salva- 
tion Army clothes and eat 
Tofu delight. for dinner, 
macho men (besides those 
in the UVM Calendar), 
freshmen who lost their 
schedule in the Shoeboxes 
while making bunk beds. 


seniors who lost their 
modesty, Slade’s Dead 
Heads, __— Billings’ Bagels 


eaters, PT majors, nursing 
and medical students who 
do not party because 
teachers give them more 
homework than education 
majors, I love UVM and 
would not trade places with 
anyone. 

Besides, variety is the 
spice of life. 
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©) New England Telephone 


Students. 


If you need 
a bank... 


“~S 


check with us! 


fy We've Made It 
3 we A Little Easier... 


New England Telephone 
has set up a temporary office 
at the Residence Service Center 
located on the fifth floor of 

the Chittenden Building 
downtown. 
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We will be open 
Monday through Friday, 
August 2Oth through 
September 7th. 
Hours 9:30am to 6:00pm. 
(Closed September 3rd, 
Labor Day). 


FORD VON WEISE 


THE VIEW FROM OAKLEDGE PARK: Enjoying the outdoors 
is a favorite pastime of students. 


Out on the 
Weekend 


imited space in the family wagon is usually the 

reason why most students leave their windsurfers, 

hiking packs, or bicycles at home. To accommo- 
date those who have an urge to take advantage of 
Vermont’s great outdoors, area merchants have set up 
rental programs that include everything from sleeping 
bags to mountain bikes. Whether it’s paraflying, hiking, 
or surfing, the following locations offer the necessary 
services: 


WINDSURFING 

Downhill Edge, 65 Main St., Burlington, 862-2282. 
Windsurfer rental rates: $10/hr., $25/four hrs. $40/day. 
Private lessons: $25/1% hrs. at Leddy Beach off of 
North Ave. Other: If you buy a board at Downhill Edge 
you become a member of Club Edge which entitles you 
to use any other board in the store free of charge as well 
as a 10% discount on any board related equipment. 

Sailworks, 176 Battery St., Burlington, 864-0111. 
Windsurfer rentals: $10/hr., $25/%% day, $40/day. 
Private lessons: $25/3 hrs. at Sandbar State Park off 
Rte. 89 North. Other: Sailworks is a full windsurfer 
shop that provides full professional service and repair. 

Charlotte Boat Works: Charlotte, 425-2121. Sail- 
board rental: Surf Partner sailboard, $25/day, 
$60/weekend (negotiable). 

SAILING 

Fischer’s Landing, Ferry Rd., Charlotte, 425-2554. 
Sailboard rental: 23’ keel boats, $60/% day, $80/day. 
Private lessons: $35/hr. 

Charlotte Boat Works: Charlotte, 425-2121. Sail- 
boat rental: 19’ O’Day Mariner, $75/day, $150/week- 
end. 

PARAFLYING 

Parasights, Leddy Park, 658-7603. Cost of rides: one 
ride/$20, 10 rides at $15 each. Hours of operation: 12 
p.m. — 6 p.m., seven days, weather permitting. Other: 
Call in advance, last day of operation Sept. 14. 

BIKING 

Ski Rack, Main St., Burlington, 658-3313. Bike 
rental: Mon.-Thurs. with student I.D. $5/24 hrs. Mt. 
bike rental (A.T.B.’s — All Terrain Bikes): Mon.-Thurs. 
with student I.D., $10/24 hrs. Other: On Sundays in 
Sept. the Ski Rack will hold free mountain bike demon- 
strations at Catamount Ski Touring Center, Williston. In 
October, free bike repair clinics will be held at their 
downtown location. 

HIKING 

Dakin’s Vermont Mt. Shop, 227 Main St., 863-5581. 
Rentals: two person tent, $6/day, $30/wk., 
$100/deposit; four person tent, $8/day, $30/week, 
$100/deposit; sleeping. bag, $6/day, $30/week, 
$75/deposit; packs, $6/day, $30/week, $75/deposit. 
FISHING 

Bill’s Guide Service, Charter Fishing on Lake Cham- 
plain, Capt. Bill Lowell, 862-2446. Rates: $35/person 
(at least four people) for % day sport fishing. 
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: Pubs on Parade 


UPTOWN 

Daily Planet, Center St., 
Burlington. Lots of people 
with polo shirts and tans. 
Good jukebox and sushi to 
accompany your Rolling 
Rock on Saturday nights. 

Sweetwater’s, Church 
St., Burlington. The differ- 
ence between Sweetwaters 
and Daily Planet is that the 
Yuppies at Sweetwaters are 
single. The bar area is 
attractive and creative, féa- 
turing a two-story mural. 
The fancy drinks include 
The Person-Overboard that 
should be on the required 
drinking list of Burlington. 


DOWNTOWN 
Hunt’s, 101 Main St., 
Burlington. The §area’s 


premier nightclub. Despite 
often packed confines and 
the lack of an adequate 
ventilation system, Hunt’s 
tiny stage has been host to a 
variety of quality music 
acts, ranging from The 
Fleshtones to B.B. King. 
Tickets run toward the 
pricey. A multitude of local 
bands rotate on weekends. 

Doolin’s, Main St., Bur- 
lington. Owners Jerry Dever 
and Peter Mavrikis have 
turned this once dull bar 
into a mega-popular, high 
volume, heavy’ drinking 
extravaganza. Thursday and 
Friday nights are student 
celebrations of hedonism. 
Watch for nightly drinking 
specials, a live disc jockey, 
break dancing, and video. 

Finnegan’s, St. Paul St., 
Burlington. The decor is 
early .Irish with the excep- 
tion of the pool tables. 
Good nightly drink specials. 
Their clientele come from 
all of the area colleges, and 
converge there on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Last Chance, Main St., 
Burlington. Home of the 
most famous. drink in 
northern Vermont — the 
Stumplifter. The strong 
mixture serves as a triple 
shot of courage for shy 
freshmen. The Iced Tea is 
the female equivalent. The 
Chance is one of the only 
bars that can pack the 
house on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. Mostly fresh- 
men frequént here but 
nostalgic seniors often 
return for one or two more 
Stumplifters. 

Texas, Church St., Bur- 
lington. If you want the 
best in heavy metal rock 
and roll along with great 
American beer and Mexican 
tequila, then Texas is the 
place for you. There, you 
can, or will, become absurd- 
ly drunk, slam dance, and 
get into a brawl, and 
no one will notice because 
everyone else is doing the 
same. The live music is free 
and the only required cover 
is mental and _ physical 
toughness. Very crowded 
on the weekends. 

Finbars, Main St., 
lington. Finbars, usually a 
haven for prep school 
alumni, has recently added 
live 60s music. The result 
is predictable, Creedance 
and tie-die and Grateful 


Bur- 


Dead paraphernalia, How- 
ever, change in scene has 
had people drinking and 
dancing through last call. 

Rasputins, Church St., 
Burlington. After all these 
years it’s remarkable that 
Rasputins is still very, very 
easy to get picked up 
in. If you leave this bar 
alone you may have a long 
and cold winter ahead. It 
remains a _ landmark for 
freshmen and upperclass- 
men who prey on freshmen. 
The atmosphere is fun and 
raucous. The mixed drinks 
are especially good. Great 
place to watch Monday 
Night Football. 

Minerva’s Rest, Main 
St., Burlington. On the 
weekend, Minerva’s 
becomes a_ giant party. 
There is considerable floor 
space for drinking and danc- 
ing and two large bars to 
order from. Look for their 
air guitar contest. Beware of 
Monday-Tuesday, the 


abundance of unoccupied 


space makes the _ place 
appear desolate. 
~ What Ales You: A 


small, congenial bar where 
fraternity men and sorority 
women visit to boast about 
their various achievements. 
It has the best mixed drink 
specials downtown as well 
as free popcorn. If you are 
into the Greek life, put on 
your house _ sweatshirt, 
claim your house won the 
telethon and remember no 
men are allowed upstairs in 
Theta. 


SOMEWHERE IN TOWN 

The Other 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. 
The Beck’s special ($1.75) 
on Wed. nights makes up 
for the bar’s bucolic atmos- 
phere. Fri. afternoon happy 
hour is usually jammed. 
College students have been 
known to travel from as far 
as Boston just for their 
famous tacos. 


Chickenbone Cafe, 43 
King Street. Once a’ haven 
for tequila-swilling yahoos 
and earnest head-banging, 
the former black hole of 
King Street has been 
renovated into one of the 
area’s more appealing 
venues. The Bone’s trade- 
mark graffiti has been 
replaced with exhibits by 
local artists, and a satellite 
dish receives nightly enter- 
tainment, including Celtics 
games, concert tapes, and 
MTV. Drinks are cheap and 
plentiful, the atmosphere 
relaxed. 


OUT OF TOWN 

Sneakers, 
Winooski. Boho city. From 
the intimate Art Deco 
interior to the jukebox 
filled with vintage rhythm 
and blues chestnuts, this 
cramped affair is quickly 
garnering a rep as_ the 
apotheosis of local hipster- 
ism. Good late night menu 
and drink specials. Crowded 
on weekends. Tuesday 
Night Jazz. 


Place, _ S. \ 


E. ( 
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36 Main St., 


ae The 3 
LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


862-5159 4 


. PIONEER! 
~ JOIN THE FIRST 
UVM td SEMESTER 


is = 3 AN MAY. 1985 
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E ZADEMIC CREDIT-AN INTENSE 
REWARDING EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
MUNAL LIFE. 


AND 


"FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
‘¢ PROF. STEVE'PASTNER 


STH FLOOR ‘ 
_ 696-3884 


am is non- a and open to all students, 
Me ees 
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UT PLAN 
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What It Offers: ; 
@ Convenience Good Food 
12 Dining Options on Campus Balanced Menues 


A location is open from 7:30 - Unparalleled Variety 
midnight. 


Never have to carry MONEY 
that may become lost. - 


Economy 
Save 10% when using cards at 
all Snack Bars & Ala Cartes. 1 0 % OFF 


Save 20% when using cards at WITHIS AD 


all Seconds Please. 


Enjoyment 
SAVE Time and Money 


Where It’s Used: How to Get Your CASH CARD 
Any Food Service Location at Accounts can be set up in per- 
UVM. son at the Point Bank. 


Receive a 10% Bonus now through Sept. 7th just for 
opening a $50 (or more) account. Just bring in this ad. 


MEAL. PLAN 


Bank, lower level of Waterman, from 8:3 


Weigh In For Healthy Babies 
Support 


March of Dimes 


GENE BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION ae 
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Choosing A Major: Confusion 


By NANCY LECLAIR 
eth is a member of 
the class of 1988 at 
UVM, majoring in 

math. She attended Fresh- 
man Orientation in the 
spring and selected courses 
relating to her field of 
study. Beth has had doubts, 
however, about whether or 
not she really wants to be 
a math major. She would 
like to take many different 
courses to discover what her 
other interests are. Beth 
can’t decide whether to 
remain a math major or to 
change her major entirely. 


Beth is among _ the 
majority of UVM students 
who contemplate changing 
their major. By the time 
graduation comes, almost 
every student will have 
considered changing their 
original major or will have 
actually made a_ change. 


Associate Dean of the 
College of Agriculture 
William Kelly is one of 


several people who counsel 
students with questions 
concerning their major. 


Many students’ enter 
UVM as an_ undecided 
major. When the student 


determines his basic inter- 
ests, Kelly suggests intro- 
ductory courses that might 
spark this interest in a 
particular subject. Kelly 
said many of the students 
who do enter UVM as 
undecided are content with 
their decision and _ look 
forward to the opportunity 
to take a variety of classes 
before commiting them- 
selves to a major. Other 
students, according to 
Kelly, feel the pressure to 
have a specific major. Many 
students feel an undecided 
major lacks direction. 
Direction is the key 
word, and a major gives this 
direction in terms of aca- 
demics at college as well as 
placement in a future 
career. Sue Lackey counsels 
students in the college of 


Arts and Sciences, UVM’s 
largest college. Lackey said 
that the “vast degree of 
selection” of courses at 
college can be overwhelm- 
ing to students who have no 
idea what direction to take. 
The frequency of students 


changing their major is 
great. On the average, a 
student will make four 


changes by the end of their 
college career. By the end 
of sophomore year, every 
student must _ officially 
declare their major. Lackey 
said those students who 
enter UVM as an undecided 
major usually do not offi- 
cially change their major 
until the sophomore year 
deadline. However,  fresh- 
men who enter with a 
declared major most often 
change to undecided. 


Unlike engineering, 
nursing, physical therapy or 
other very structured 


majors, liberal arts majors 
(history, sociology, anthro- 


pology, economics, etc.) 
have flexible schedules. A 
student graduating with a 
psychology degree will not 
have the technical skills of a 
computer science major, 
but this does not limit the 
possibilities for psychology 
majors in the job market. 


Liberal arts majors 
acquire “transferable 
skills,” said Lackey. Stu- 
dents learn to organize, to 
research both formally and 
informally, to process infor- 
mation and to develop a 
variety of communication 
skills. These and _ other 
skills, although intangible, 
are nevertheless marketable. 
Aiso, this broad base of 
knowledge and varied skills 


is viewed favorably when 
students seek admission to 
graduate schools. So, UVM 
philosophy majors are in 
law school, political science 
majors are in banking and 
English majors are in busi- 
ness, indicating the variety 


Get down to business faster. 
With the BA-35. 


If there’s one thing business 
students have always needed, 
this is it: an affordable, busi- 
ness-oriented calculator. 
The Texas Instruments 
BA-35, the Student Business 
Analyst. 

Its built-in business 
formulas let you perform 
complicated finance, 
accounting and statistical 
functions — the ones that 
usually require a lot of time 


calculations, amortizations 
and balloon payments. 

The BA-35 means you 
spend less time calculating, 
and more time learning. One 
keystroke takes the place 
of many. 

The calculator is just part 
of the package. You also get 
a book that follows most 
business courses: the Business 
Analyst Guidebook. Business 
professors helped us write it, 


and a stack of reference books, to help you get the most out 


like present and future value 


© 1983 Texas Instruments 
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of calculator and classroom. 


the BA-35 Student 


Business Analyst. 


A powerful combination. 


Think business. With 


wy 


TEXAS 


INSTRUMENTS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 


of directions a student can 
take. 

Kelly also mentioned 
the variety of career choices 
a student has at UVM. He 


said that many students 
entering college have a 
“limited idea of career 


fields” and may not realize 
how they will function in 
their chosen career until 
after they graduate. Kelly 
stressed the importance of 
firsthand experience and 
advised students to ‘“‘ex- 
plore their interests deeper 
than just their college 
courses.”’ Internships, 
volunteer work or summer 
jobs are ways students may 
discover how much _ they 
like or dislike their course 
of study at college. 


Deciding what to major 
in at UVM does not have to 
be a mindboggling experi- 
ence. It can be an exciting 
decision in light of the 
hundreds of options await- 
ing every student. 


x] _ 
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ARE YOU AN 
EPISCOPALIAN? 


The Cathedral WELCOMES YOU! 


‘meineke 


Ck; WinesteP DISCOUNT MUFFLERS 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


FROM AS 
LOW AS... 


Installed By 
Trained 


%* FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIPATING 
OEALERS 


Thursdays;6: 15] PM Eucharist, Fellowship, 


Refreshments 
Newman Center - Redstone Campus 


RAL: 
Sundays;The Holy Eucharist: 
en eet ae 


For more informatign phone: 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
Office: 864-0471 
—- 


Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
corner Cherry/ Battery Streets 


Specialists 


Featuring 


—— 


\ 
tiniest 
One of the finest names 


in automotive parts! 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 864-4541 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUTIN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES a) 
mie OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


NOW IN VERMONT 


Call for information 
Tee Stanley + or visit us at 
The Woolen Mill 
KaPLaR 20 West Canal St. 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER Winooski, Vt. 


TEST PREPARATION (802)655-3300 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 : 


HERE ARE THE FACTS | 


When you're discussing something as important as 
your future, it’s urgent that you get the straight facts 

..and that you understand them. Air Force ROTC 
can be an important part of your future. We would like 
to outline some of the facts and invite you to look into 
gathering more. 

It’s a fact: the Air Force needs highly-qualified, dedi- 
cated officers . . .men and women. It’s a fact: we need 
people in all kinds of educational disciplines. It’s a fact: 
we're prepared to offer financial help to those who can 
qualify for an Air Force ROTC scholarship. 

Get together with an AFROTC representative and 
discuss the program. We'll give you all the facts. It 
could be one of the most important talks you've ever 


@ Permanent Centers open days, 
evenings, weekends. 
© Complete TEST-N-TAPE" 


facilities. 
GRE—Oct 12 e Suilied ues and 
edicated, full-time staff. 
LSAT—Sept 28 e Homestudy materials constantly 
GM AT—O ct 2 0 updated by Research Experts. 
DAT—Oct 6 had with anyone about your educational plans. 
OVER HALF OUR STUDENTS ARE UVMers. 


© Low Hourly Cost. 
@ Transfer priviliges to over 
120 locations. 

OTHER COURSES AVAILABLE CONTACT: Major Bernie Dee/St, Mikes 

GRE-PSYCH & BIO + MAT + PCAT > OCAT « VAT + TOEFL | 939 UO 0 SE oo 
MSKP + NMB + VQE + ECFMG + FLEX » NDB « RN BDS —ATRSEORGE 
SSAT ¢ PSAT * SAT ACHIEVEMENTS 
SPEED READING ROTC 
Gateway to a great way of life. 


Prepare for 


Funny lookin 
Birkenstodc 


You've probably heard of them. They’re the sandals that more than 
three million people swear by. The sandals with a 210-year tradition. 
Funny looking, sure. But Birkenstock shapes to your feet like cool, 
soft sand, making them the most comfortable sandals in the world 
for work, home and play. They give you proper support without 
getting in the way of normal foot and leg movement. They improve 
your posture and circulation to let you walk healthier, more naturally. 
And they last and last. Birkenstock. Made funny looking so you can 
smile more wearing them. 20 men’s and women's styles in preferred 


colors. 
You've gone without ® 
= them long enough. 
AY 
aS 


OPEN M&F 9:30-9, T-Th & Sat. 9:30-5:30 
OPEN SUNDAY 12-5 
61 Church St., Mid-Marketplace 863-3960 


When it runs out 
you wont have to. 


The exciting Pilot ballpoint. It’s got everything 

going for it. Smoother writing. Specially designed 

finger ribbing for continual writing comfort. 

Stainless steel point. Tungsten carbide ball. Per- 

fectly balanced. A choice of medium or fine 

points. And best of all...you’ll never throw it out. 
Just slip in a 39¢ refill and you're ready to write 

again, So next time 

your old scratchy 

see-thra pen runs 

out, run out we 

the best. The 69¢ 

Pilot ballpoint pen, THE BETTER BALLPOINT 


© 1984 Birkenstock Footprint Sandals, 
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THUR 8/30 


MEETING 


Ariel Organizational Meeting: Liv- 


ing/Learning: 6:00pm. 


MON 9 


3 
TRIP / AD 


Outing Club: day trips. y" 


FOR SALE 


ITEMS FOR SALE: Study tables 


30°°448°? $25, old bricks ¢.15, square 
bricks ¢.25, gas barbecue grill $100, 
15’” Mag wheels $20, patio umbrella 
$35, lawn chairs $5, formica table 
$20, lighted glass display case $100, 
aluminum and glass store front 
door $200. Call 862-7094. 


FUTONS: $99. 8 North Winooski 
Ave. 


- SAILBOARD 


7 
fee 


CLEARANCE: Save big on new 
Wayler sailboards and wetsuits 
while they last. Some used or slight- 
ly marred new boards starting at 
$450. Make a deal! Arrow Sports 
864-0957. 


PERFECT STUDENT CAR! 70> 


Olds Omega. Automatic, power 
steering, power brakes, no rust. 
New trans.. new exhaust, new 
brakes, excellent condition.One 
owner. AM/FM stereo. Asking 
$2750. Call 453-4608 eves. 


MISC 


HEY KYRA:I miss you already! 
Have a good trip over-C 


CLINIC 


“How to” clinics and swim tests at 
the gym. 


the land o’ plenty. The Staff z 


TEST 


TRIP 


TUES 9/4 


REHEARSAL 


UVM'S 75 piece concert orchestr 
wants you. 7:30pm. 


SPORTS 


| 


Bonzo:Be careful, I don’t want to 
lose my one and only. I love you. 
Ciao!- Jo 


Yo Josh: Production nights just 
aren’t the same without your obnox- 
ious presence. Drop us a line from 


WANTED 


WANTED: Delivery person. Apply 


at Snow’s Deli, 155 Main Street. 
862-9089. : 


WANTED: Outgoing individuals to 
assist with balloon delivery 
business. Ability to sing ‘‘Happy 
Birthday” imperative. Uninhibited 
persons with ability to perform 
welcomed. Call Celebrations at 
864-0142. 


Sailing Club: practical test. 


Outing Club: day trips. 


WED 9/5 


MEETING 


Gymnastics: A meeting for anyone 
interested in women’s varsity gym- 
nastics, Gym; 4jom. 


MY COUSIN'S BABY iS PUE IN 
OCTOBER, AND THEY CAN'T 
DECIDE ON A NAME FOR KIM 


I LIKE SIMPLE , VISUAL NAME 
LiKE “DAWN" AND ’ STEEL” 
AND “SKY " 


SUN 9/2 


Sailing Club: practical test. 


TRIP 


Outing Club: day trips. 


| 
Men's Soccer: Plattsburgh at UVM; ' 
3pm. 


ONGOING EXHIBITS 


Paper Mache Masks: by Nari Pen- 
ison. Church Street Center, thru 
9/14, 

Rooms and Chairs: by G.Roy Levin. 
L/L Gallery; thru 9/20. 


WELCOME 


School of Nursing: welcome for 
new students, Given Lounge; Spm. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Atta. Classifieds 


lesue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must -be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


run. 
Fer eur recerds: 


) “s 
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by Keith Eldred 


SOME FRIENDS OF MINE THEY NAMED HiM “MAIL BCX” 
PICKED A NAME LIKE THAT 


FOR THEIR Son.. 


oo 


Great Northern Stereo 


% C a“ : 
a ee 
ROAD MUSIC a 
For the Road 


SONY. KENWOOD 


THE XR-40 THE KRC-3100 


THE 7165 


@ 


SS 2|SSSa=S5 aon 


Ons es: — 


-3 BAND STEP EQUALIZER - DIGITAL TUNING - DIGITAL TUNING 

- AUTO MUSIC SENSOR 24 STATION PRESETS - DOLBY? B&C NOISE REDUCTION 

- 4 SPEAKER OUTPUT WITH FADER - DOLBY* NOISE REDUCTION - AUTO REVERSE 

(MFG SUGG $240) $169.88] (MFG suGG $300) (MFG SUGG $380) $324.88 


JENSEN 
THE J-1065 


KENWOOD 


THE KFC-103 


THE XS 613 © 


- 3-WAY 6 x 9 SPEAKER 


- 5 INCH DUAL CONE SPEAKER 6’ INCH 2 WAY SPEAKER 


- BLACK WIRE MESH GRILLS - SLIM MOUNTING SYSTEM - 20 OUNCE MAGNETS 
- RAIN SHIELDS INCLUDED - HIGH ENERGY MAGNET - ALL MOUNTING HARDWARE 
(MFG SUGG $70) ae (MFG SUGG $90) (MFG SUGG $130) 


SONY. 


THE X EM-70 


+ oS 
Luth 


_/WALPINE 
THE 3214 


- 65 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
* PULSE REGULATED POWER SUPPLY 
* LEYVA’S SYNAPTIC CONTOUR 


(MFG SUGG $250) $209.88 


- SEVEN BAND GRAPHIC EQUALIZER 
* 25 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
- FADER CONTROL 


(MFG SUGG $180) $1 39.88 


UNGO |. TECHNE 


THE TL-1000 


- SEVEN BAND GRAPHIC EQUALIZER 
- 25 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
* FADER CONTROL 


(MFG SUGG $180) 


$94.88 


THE XK RADAR DETECTOR 


tke UNCO BOX 


PASSIVE MOTION 
ON bad 
orm me - m © 


TECHNE 


* HOOD, TRUNK, & DOOR 


- VISOR MOUNT » AUTO SYSTEM RESET * FRONT AND REAR PROTECTION 
(MFG SUGG $130) $94.88 | wirc suc $198) $159.88 | (rc suaa $315) $169.88 
AR ELECTRONICS IS OUR BUSINESS —OUR ONLY BUSINESS 
SONY conan THE SPECIALISTS ~zPNE () PIONEER 
-e¢ JENSEN aad SKENIWOO EAS se 
CAR AUDIO STEREO FOR YOUR CAR HARADA nae 
: fests rere BOSE Para. He PROTECTOR © Clarion @SANYO (Chapman) 
*Dolby Is A Registered Trademark of Dolby Labs, Inc. Silas Prices Gaull 


Great Northern ane 
STEREO WAREHOUSE 


Northern New E ngl and’s Largest Car Stereo Installation Center 
MON.-SAT. 9 to 5:30 32 Green Mus. Dz ‘Behind Nordic Ford) So. Burlington 863-4617 
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A Spirited Primary 


support keeping the drinking age at 18. 


JOHN EASTON: The only gubernatorial candidate still to 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Vermont’s Republican primary for Governor 
next Tuesday will be open, wide open. 

Not only does the ballot allow any voter, 
Democrat or Republican, to vote, the race also 
features the most heated and controversial 
campaign in years, the one between Hilton Wick 
and Attorney General John Easton. 

For students, the primary is an opportunity 
to affect the drinking age, funding for higher 
education, and state financial aid. The primary 
decides a Republican opponent to face Demo- 
cratic candidate Madeleine Kunin and Liber- 


If you have to register, 
you should have the 
right to have a beer. 
Why segregate the rights 
of majority? 


Easton Press Secretary Franny 
Bastian 


tarian Richard Gottlieb, 
both running unopposed in 
Tuesday’s primary. 

Over the last few months, 
Easton and Wick have been 
embroiled in controversy 
surrounding the Easton- 
supported action in Island 
Pond and Wick’s support of 
a questioned ad campaign. 
But amidst this political 
volley the two candidates 
remain close in political 


philosophy. Both candidates claim to be “‘fiscal 


conservatives,”’ 


urging 


common sense and 


caution in deciding executive matters. 

The drinking age is the issue on which Wick 
and Easton are most divided. Beginning in 
mid-June, the Wick campaign began to support a 
20-year-old drinking age and, following federal 
legislation threatening highway funding last 
month, has increased its stand to 21. Easton 
remains committed to an 18-year-old limit 


despite pending federal restrictions. 
“People have been up in arms,” said Wick. 
“All of a sudden it seemed to come forward. We 


Easton, Wick Offer UVM Student Voters a Choice on the Drinking Age 


HILTON WICK: Urging a 21-year old limit, he claims 


Easton is “‘irresponsible.”’ 


want to save lives on the highway and keep 
alcohol out of the high schools.”’ : 
Easton claims a new limit would chang 
little and hinder the civil liberties of young 
people. “Burlington teenagers are an hour away 
from Quebec (where the limit is 18); it’s not 
going to change anything,” said Easton Press 
Secretary Franny Bastian. “If you have to 


register, you should have the right to have a= 


beer. Why segregate the rights of majority?”’ 

Easton is studying the possibility of chal- 
lenging the federal bill, which would restrict the 
amount of federal funding a state could receive 
if the drinking age were 
under 21. 

“We feel strongly the 
government is blackmailing 
the states,” said Bastian. 
‘We may attempt to chal- 
lenge the law.’’ Easton 
is also. involved in a coop- 
erative state suit against the 
EPA concerning. the en- 
forcement of acid rain legis- 
lation. 

Wick, claiming Easton’s 
position is “irresponsible,” says that retaining 
the 18-year-old drinking age will mean that 
“‘we’ll have more deaths,’’ Wick believes drinking 
is a privilege and not a right. Easton’s campaign 
argues that Wick’s move to increase the age 
makes his credibility suspect. Prior to the 
campaign, Wick supported an 18-year-old limit. 

For Wick and Easton, funding for education 
is subordinate to broader, fiscal responsibility. 
Neither assures an increase in support to higher 
education, although both hope for one. Both 
candidates think Governor Richard Snelling has 
handled the issue well and hope to continue 


See EASTON/WICK, page 9 


People have been up in 
arms...We want to save 
lives and keep alcohol 
out of the high schools. — 


Hilton Wick | 
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Your Clinique bonus is ready 


—IALENTED FIVE- 


Yours at no charge whatever with 
any Clinique purchase of $7.50 or more. 


These five beauty-boosters 
put their talents to work, 
making your face look 
better than ever. Two give 
you fresh, glowing skin, 
getting you ready for three 
glorious Clinique makeups. 
All in the small try-sizes 
that are never buyable, 
only available when 

it’s Clinique Bonus Time. 


CLINIQUE | 


4 


sannrnoetencn teneeiabttiieit: eae 


CLINIQUE 


One bonus to a customer. 
Available thru Sept. 15th 
while our supply lasts. 
Clinique...Allergy tested, 
100% Fragrance Free. 


GLOSSY BLACK BRUSH-ON MASCARA 

Called the world’s greatest. Just try it, you'll see. 
DRAMATICALLY DIFFERENT MOISTURIZING LOTION 
The famous “drink” all skins benefit from. 

BEAUTY EMERGENCY MASQUE 

Quick refresnment when your skin looks tired and dull. 


SUGAR PLUM LIP PENCIL es, staat 
The start of your perfect Clinique mouth. 


On the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. * 9:30-5:30, Mon. and Fri, ‘til 9 American Express, MasterCard, VISA, Mayfair Charge 
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Prof Recalls Iwo J 


By NICK BELLAMY 

During February and March 
1945, the Fifth Amphibious Corps 
of the United States Marines fought 
bitterly for 36 days, losing 6,281 
men killed and 19,217 wounded, to 
capture the island of Iwo Jima, a 
vital outpost in the Pacific 700 
miles southeast of Japan. The 
Americans took the island because 
they needed a forward base from 
which their B-29 bombers could 
bomb the Japanese homeland. One 
of the men who fought and was 


_ injured in the vicious fighting at 


Iwo Jima was UVM English pro- 
fessor Leonidas M. Jones. 

Jones, who enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in December 1941 
after Pearl ‘Harbor, fought in 
various battles in the Pacific before 
Iwo Jima, where he was in the 27th 
regiment of the fifth Marine divi- 
sion. 

Although 40 years have passed, 
Jones remembers Iwo Jima well. “I 
remember getting up around five 
o’clock, loading up the gear, 
boarding the landing craft. We 
landed at the beach around day- 
light.”’ 

There had been bombing from 
the air for weeks before the 
invasion, and the Japanese had 
been expecting the attack, but 
Jones said the air raids did not 
soften them up too much. His 


‘division landed at Green Beach, 


near Mount Suribachi, where they 
were in great danger due to the lack 
ofcover, — 

“Unlike the jungle warfare that 


_ I had seen-in the Solomon Islands 


three . years. earlier, there was 
nothing really like Iwo Jima, 
because there was no cover or trees, 
just sand and sulphur pits. They 
were zoning in on us from all 
along Mount Suribachi, from 
bottom to top.” 

Then, Jones and a friend took a 
bulldozer to pull their 37-milli- 
meter gun and climbed a ridge 
where they could shoot at Mt. 
Suribachi. 

“We put the 37 in front of the 
shellhole and got in there two at a 
time and fired the 37 at Suribachi. I 
think we did some good.”’ 


FOCUS 


¥ 


ima Fighting 


JP DOWD 


PROFESSOR L.M. JONES: The Iwo Jima veteran is a mainstay in the English department. 


About mid-afternoon that day, 
-Jones was shot in the thigh, and he 
lay on the beach until nightfall, 
when a couple of corpsmen found 
him and took him to the ship. He 
was then transported to Saipan 
Island in the Marianas, where he 
remained in a hospital for several 
weeks before eventually returning 
to Honolulu and San Francisco. 

When asked about how he and 
other Marines felt before the 
invasion, Jones replied, ‘“We were 
overconfident. As I recalled, it was 
planned to be a three- or four-day 
battle; we thought we’d secure that 
thing very quickly, but the Japan- 
ese did not cooperate. They were 
courageous folks, bitter, bitter 


fighters. They did not give in 
easily.” 

Jones remembered the high 
adrenalin flow and _ excitement 


among the Marines when they 
landed, and how it swung easily 
into a feeling of utter fright in the 
midst of battle, as bullets would fly 
by and shells would drop. But, he 
said, courageousness and _ deter- 
mination overcame fear, and that is 
why the Marines were eventually 
able to capture Iwo Jima despite 
the fierce resistance. 

“T was relatively lucky, as I got 
out the first day,’’ Jones says. He 
remembers being in the hospital at 
Saipan and seeing more and more 
of his friends from the Marine 
Corps coming into the hospital and 
telling him of the gruesome battle. 


Many of his friends died in the - 


battle as well. 

After the war, Jones returned 
to complete his studies at the 
University. of Alabama. ‘I liked 
college, and became interested in 


college teaching,’’ he said. From 
there, he went on to get his Ph.D. 


.at Harvard and has been at UVM 


since. 

“It was not shattering,’’ Jones 
says of Iwo Jima. He has a para- 
lyzed right foot and an atrophied 
calf, but he says, “I get around just 
fine.”’ He earned a silver star for his 
actions at Iwo Jima, an award he is 
proud of. 

Jones. remembers the fighting 
spirit of World War II soldiers. ‘‘If 
there were ever a matter of black 
and white, it was in World War I, 
not so much because of the Japan- 
ese, but because of Hitler, who was 
found intolerable by everyone. 
Patriotism was simpler then. Today, 
patriotism is confused and mixed 
by rights and wrongs brought on by 
later events such as Korea and 
Vietnam.” 


THE SECOND ANNUAL 


Sunday  Sept.9 North Beach. 


PRESENTED BY 


SPORTSSCIENCE 


START: 10:10 AM All Ironmen 
10:20 AM All lronwomen 
10:30 AM All Teams 


FINISH: Burl. High School Track 
From 11:50 On 


: 
For the benefit of Vermont Special Olympics 

| Food Concessions 

| Co-sponsored by the Burlington Department of Parks and Recreation. 
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By ERIC LIPTON 

Researching a_ history 
paper with a state-of-the-art 
satellite network system 
providing direct access to 
the National Agricultural 
Library, the National Lib- 
rary of Medicine, and the 
Library of Congress without 
leaving one’s dormitory 
room seems unrealistic to 
most UVM students. But it 
will soon be a reality, part 
of a complex program that 
will update UVM’s limited 
research facilities, combin- 
ing them with a vast compu- 
ter information network. 

A multimillion-dollar 
modernization program in- 
volving UVM, Middlebury 
College, and the Vermont 
Department of Libraries has 
already been submitted and 
approved by the Board of 
Trustees. Formal bids from 
the equipment vendors will 
be received Friday and, 
once one is chosen, con- 
struction on _ the library 
development plan — will 
begin. 

- The plan is separated 
into five basic stages. “‘It is 
a very large and long term 


Ward 6’s 
Riehle 
Assails 
Drinking 
Age Hike 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

The argument used to 
support raising Vermont’s 
drinking age to 21 is a 
“cop-out,” said Helen 
Riehle, the only state repre- 
sentative ~“candidate for 
which Redstone Campus 
can vote in Burlington’s 
Sept. 11 primary. 

Riehle, a Republican, is 
running unopposed in Dis- 
trict 7-2, which encom- 
passes the Redstone dorms. 

“I don’t think the data 
about raising the drinking 
age is as convincing as a lot 
of people think it is,” 
Riehle said. 

More ___ drinking-related 
accidents occur among peo- 
ple age 22-26 than among 
student-age drivers, Riehle 
said. Better enforcement of 
existing laws, together with 
educating drivers about 
driving while drunk, are 
better solutions, she said. 

_ Riehle added that 

| raising the drinking age will 
| not necessarily save lives. ‘‘I 

think that’s a cop-out,”’ she 

said. 

There are other prob- 

_|lems with prohibiting those 
under 21 from drinking in 


NEWS 


Bailey-Howe to Enter New Era 


Computerization on Tap 


process,” explained Nancy 
Eaton, director of UVM 
libraries. “It is not going to 
be completed overnight.” 


The first stage entails 
the installation of a campus 
PBX, a telephone system 
that allows voices and data 
to. be transmitted over the 
same lines, in all dorms and 
University buildings. 


This telephone equip- 
ment is being installed, a 
computer network will be 
developed and imple- 
mented, linking all of the 
major libraries in the state 
of Vermont. 


Data will be transmitted 
electronically between lib- 
raries, the ancient card 
catalogue will be replaced 
by computer listings, circu- 
lation will be computerized, 
and an electronic message 
system will be _ imple- 
mented. This first stage of 
the development plan will 
be ready for use in 18 to 24 
months. 


Candidates Court 


The next stage is a f™ 


medical information system 
that will link the medical 
library to patient records, 


drug files and diagnostic [™ 
systems. The third develop- | 


ment will be a method of 
mass computer storage that 
will make a number of 
newspapers, magazines and 
journals accessible to any 
computer screen on cam- 
pus. Optical disk, digital 
telefacsimile and electronic 
publishing techniques will 
all be part of the new 
technology used in _ this 
advanced process. 


Once these innovations 
are in place, software pack- 
ages will be installed. They 
will allow students and 
faculty direct interaction 
with reference and data 
materials. Students will be 
encouraged to invest in 
personal microcomputers. 
With the connection of the 
new PBX system the possi- 
bilities become limitless. 

“Students will have the 


GLENN RUSSELL 


GLENN RUSSELL 


TO ROUST A STUDENT: Incumbent Alice Cook Bassett 
(top) and Micque Glitman, both running for seats from 


Ward 1, hope to attract the UVM vote. 


Student 


. Burlington’s 


FORD VON WEISE 


A NEW LOOK: Nancy Eaton, director of Bailey-Howe 
Library, plays with the UVM Library’s newest toy. 


convenience of using library 
information without even 
entering the library, 24 
hours a day,’’ Eaton said. 
The final stage will be 
linking UVM to a satellite 
network system that will 
provide UVM entry into 
national information sys- 


Ballots 
Ward 1 


tems opening research cap- 
abilities never possible in 
Vermont. “It is a system 
that will move UVM into 
the 21st century,” said 
Dean of Students Keith 
Miser. Completion of the 
stage is still at least five 
years away. 


| Charge 


Two Sigs 


Candidates With _ 


Face 
Student 
Apathy 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Those unaware that the 
Vermont State primary is in 
five days, on September 11, 
are not alone. Those living 
on Main or East campus 
who do not know the ward 
in which they reside are not 
alone. 

Approximately 56 per- 
cent of the residents in 
Wards} 1s ves 
which encompasses Main 
and East campuses, the 
Colchester Ave. area and 
the Old North End — are 
between the ages of 18 and 
20. Yet only an estimated 
400 of them are registered 
to vote in that district. 

Student voter apathy is 
regarded as one of the most 
frustrating concerns of poli- 
ticians, especially in local 
elections, many political 
candidates say. However, 
national elections have a 
history of attracting a 
greater number of student 
voters. 

“TI don’t know what it 
will take to motivate stu- 
dents to vote,” said Demo- 
crat Micque Glitman, for- 
mer head of Jesse Jackson’s 
Vermont Presidential cam- 
paign and candidate for one 
See WARD, page 10 


Felonies 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 
In a. continuing saga 
that, much like Hercules’ 
Hydra, seems to sprout a 
new head each time the 
previous one is lopped off, 
two Sigma Nu _ fraternity 
brothers have been hit with 
felony charges following a 
burglary attempt at the 
fraternity Sunday. 
According to Burlington 
Police Dept. officials, two 
males were arrested Sunday 
afternoon on _ burglary 
charges, which constitute a 
felony under Vermont law. 
The two, whom police 
refused to identify, were 
discovered to be Sigma Nu 
brothers who apparently 
were trying to claim their 
belongings from the locked 
fraternity house. 
Following a call to the 
Burlington Police Dept., the 
two students were appre- 
hended and detained until 
UVM campus security was 
summoned, sources said. 
The Sigma Nu brothers 
were issued citations 
requiring them to appear in 
Chittenden District Court 
Oct. 1 for arraignment. 
According to _ police, 
names are normally 
divulged if the defendants 


See SIGMA NU, page 10 
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Road Closing Response: Unfavorable 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 
and SUE KHODARAHMI 

Standing no more than 
five feet high, with an 
unimposing yet effective 
“Road Closed” stamped on 
its side, the gate severing 
access between Redstone 
Campus and East Campus is 
certainly no Berlin Wall. 

But this small-time 
blockade has spurred big- 
time responses, most of 
them unfavorable. 

*T think it was a deliber- 
ate act to make life tougher 
for the student,” said one 
undergraduate who 
requested anonymity. 
“There weren’t any prob- 
lems before. Why all of a 
sudden close it?”’ 

According to Director 


of UVM Security Dave 
Richard, the artery was 
used as a shortcut by 


hundreds of ‘‘external’’ cars 
on a daily basis, which he 
said created a safety hazard. 

As a result, the gate was 
put up June 4. 


“We've had reports of 
accidents and reports of 
near-misses,’’ Richard said. 
“Our security people have 
reported people speeding, 
too. There was concern for 
the joggers and Redstone 
residents, as well as users of 
the athletic facility.” 

The construction of the 
gate, which Richard said 
was “‘an administrative deci- 
sion,’ took place early this 
summer. Richard said that 
the decision to create the 
blockade coincided with 
irrigation being performed 
at the time under the road 
itself. 

“Tt wasn’t like someone 
decided ‘what the hell, let’s 
close the road,’’’ Richard 
said. “With the irrigation 
going on, the closing of the 
road was incidental. It had 
to close anyway.” 


Although the hole 


created by the irrigation has 
been repaired, Richard said 
there were no plans to open 
up the gate again. 


JP DOWD 


NOT HEAVEN’S GATE: For some, added security, but 
for others perhaps 10 to 15 minutes tacked on to a 


crosstown trip. 


“It’s still open for emer- 
gency purposes,” he said. 
“We’ve given a key to UVM 
Rescue and the fire dept. So 
it’s still an access point.”’ 

But the everyday usage 
of the road is not in effect. 
As the traffic on Main St. 
worsens, the road closing 
appears to be -— gaining 
detractors by the minute. 

“T don’t see any pur- 
pose to it,’ the student 
said, watching a _ brown 
Volkswagen Rabbit snake 
its way down the _ hill, 
proceeding past both the 
“Fitness Center” sign and 
the closed gate, and up the 
steep incline to shave per- 
haps 10-15 minutes off 
traveling time..- 

“We’ve had to make 
some changes to accommo- 
date the situation,” said 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz, the 
manager of Domino’s Pizza, 
one of the businesses that 
stands to be affected by the 
road closing. One of these, 
he said, was switching the 
pizza outlet which serves 
the Redstone Campus. 

Hockert-Lotz added 
that although it was a 
hassle, ‘‘it’s one that can be 
dealt with. It’s an incon- 
venience to just about any- 
one who lives in Burling- 
ton. 

For his part, Richard 
said that the feedback he 
has received has been more 
or less balanced. 

“Of the total number of 
people that I’ve talked to,” 
he said, ‘probably 80. per- 
cent offered no opinion. It’s 
like any issue. And I’ve 
gotten both positive and 
negative responses from the 
rest of the people.” 

Richard, who added 
that any chance for opening 
up access would have to be 


made “at the administrative 
level,’’ also noted that he 
could not “tell the differ- 
ence” between the level of 
traffic now compared with 


JP DOWD 
A RARE SIGHT INDEED: The gate blocking the access 
road between Redstone and East Campuses, shown here 
wide open, has been reserved by UVM Security for 
“emergency purposes.”’ It has not yet been determined if 
emergencies include chatting between maintenance 
workers. 


before the construction of 
the gate. 


“T haven’t seen or heard 
of any increase,”’ he said. 


Miss Vt. Hits Boardwalk 


Lorrie Glosick, Miss 
Vermont 1984, following a 
summer of _ preparation, 
leaves Thursday to repre- 
sent our state and com- 
pete for the title of Miss 
America at The Miss Ameri- 
ca Pageant in Atlantic City. 


A 21-year-old senior at 
UVM, Lorrie is well known 
on campus as the voice 
behind the National 
Anthem prior to University 
hockey games. She will sing 
“The Trolley Song”’ for her 
talent presentation at The 
National Pageant. 

She departs from the 
Royall Tyler Theatre on the 
UVM campus Thursday (the 
6th) at 3:00 p.m. The press 
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OUR 4TH BLITZ — BIGGER THAN EVER! ONE DAY ONLY SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 8TH 9AM-MIDNIGHT 
SAVE UP TO 75% ON ’84 & ’85 SKI EQUIPMENT & CLOTHING! 


1984 CLOTHING 


ITEM REG 


1985 SKIS 


ITEM REG 


SALE 


1985 BOOTS 


ITEM REG. 


1984 BINDINGS 


SALE ITEM REG. 


and all well wishers are 
invited to her send off. 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
has pledged The Univer- 
sity’s enthusiastic support 
and best wishes for every 
success in New Jersey. 


FOR TEN CENTS 
YOU COULD SAVE 
A FRIEND’S LIFE. 


For free information, write to: 
DRUNK DRIVER. Box 2345 
Rockville. Maryland 20852 
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SALE 


CB Jacqueline $156 
CB Junior $110 
Head 1318 $245 
Head 2255 $189 
. Slalom $185 
Bogner Men's Coredo $228 
Bogner Stowe $268 
Bogner Ladies Sarona $258 
Gerry Maria $149 
Gerry Double Vision $168 
Roffe Maya $165 


$280 
$245 
$295 
$195 
$275 
$250 
$295 


$219.95" 
$197.50 
$265.50 
$116.00" 
$225.00 
$180,00° 
$265.50 


$285 
$215 
$180 
$155 


$228.00 
$156.00 
$131.00 
$123.95 


Dolomite Slalom 
Dolomite GP Flex 
Salomon SX 70 
Nordic NB 540 
Dolomite Zermatt $130 $ 76.00 
Salomon SX 90 $270 $209,95 


SKI CLOTHING UP TO 
75% OFF! 


Choose from CB, Roffe, Obermeyer, Powder- 
horn, Slalom, Head, Gerry, Descente, Bogner, 
and more!’ 


Salomon 737 $140 
Geze 944 $160 
All ‘85 Bindings 20% off! 


Rossignol Equipe SL 
Rossignol E 750 
Elan RC SL 
Elan 530 FAS 
9 Kastle 363 
Kastle Special R 
Dynastar Omesoftt 
0 Dynastar Dynalite $275 $219.95 
Olin 730 $225 $135.00 
*Save even more! Add Salomon 737 or Geze 
944 bindings to Equipe SL and.we'll knock 
$ 200ff, Geze 926 bindings to Elan 530 and 
save $23.20; Geze 942 bindings to Kastle 'R’ 
and save $22! 
10 pairs of Olin Comp Slalom Demo skis — 


as low as $160! Lee 
Pg 
nee 


$ 89.95 
$89.95 


RACKS, POLES, DEMOS! 


All Poles, Goggles, & Car Racks atleast 10% 
off! Demos on sale! 


LAYAWAY 


Put 20% down — the balance isn’t due for 
30 days! 


at 
LE os 
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The Downhill Edge | 


65 Main Street 
Burlington, Vt. 
(802) 862-2282 


CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI SALE 
IN PROGRESS 


Closed this Sunday for Burl. Triathalon 


Open Sundays 12-5 


oop ofl a= 1 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05401 . Phone 658-3313 


University of Vermont 
FENCING CLUB 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 
Sunday Sept. 9 
2pm in Lobby of Patrick Gym 


NOW! Canon lypestxr. 5 


The Most 
Remarkable New 
Typewriter Today! 


Totally new! Completely portable! 
There’s never been anything like it until now. 


Features include: 

e 15 character command 
display 

e Letter quality dot matrix print 

e Standard office typewriter 
keyboard 

e Choice of two typestyles 

e Battery Operated (4—Size “D” 
batteries included) or 
Wall Current 

e Lightweight—Weighs 6 lbs. 

e Available in 3 colors— 
white, beige or black 


only 2209 _.. REMARKABLE! 


5 
Buy with confidence 
with McAuliffe’s 
Award Winning 
Service Department s 
the office machine store 


“Easy walking down the hill’ 
burlington square north burlington 658-4444 


Outing Club Back 
From Problems 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

The UVM Outing Club, back from a 1983-84 school 
year many would consider worse than a bout with 
poison oak,. hopes to avoid the pitfalls that led the 
Student Activities Office to close it last fall, 

The problems, said new OC President Heather 
MacGillvray, centered on two facets of the club’s 
operation. One was the club’s inability — as S.A. saw it 
— to keep track of its equipment, which can be rented 
by UVM students. 

“That was one of the major reasons it was shut 
down,” said MacGillvray, who was elected president in 
February. “The Student Association decided it was a 
major problem.”’ 

But this year losing equipment should not be a 
problem, MacGillvray said. Checking out equipment 
now involves depositing a UVM I.D. at the Outing Club 
house on Colchester Ave., where all the club’s property 
is stored. This was not done in the past. 

“They were wanting to trust people, but it was just 
a pain for them to keep calling the students ‘to get 
equipment back,’’ MacGillvray said of the old system. 

The other problem, an almost clique-ish executive 
core on last year’s club that made it difficult for new 
members to join, should also be rectified, MacGillvray 
said. 

“Before it was sort of difficult to get involved. I 
don’t think they were reaching out to people like they 
could,”’ she said. ‘“‘Our big goal is to get more people 
involved.” 

The task will not come easily, though. “Every year 
it’s a challenge,” she said. ‘“‘People are real excited and 
then it dies down, and then you get a core of people 
doing all the work.” 

The Outing Club needs to strike a balance between 
its organizational and outdoor activities to be more 
successful, said S.A. President Charlie Kimball. ‘“They’re 
bent on making it better, but what they have to be 
aware of is having a genuine concern for the outdoors,” 
Kimball said, referring to the OC’s scapiie to correct 
last year’s organizational snafus. 

“In the past the Outing Club has been a real wilder- 
ness-oriented group,” he added. “‘This year they may be 
more enthusiastic about doing organizational stuff than 
about the outdoors. 

“There should be a happy medium. I think they will 
find that.” 

S.A. allotted the Outing Club $9,408.64 for this 
school year, $1,335 less than the $10,763 figure the OC 
had requested. “‘We went in and argued with them (the 
six-member S.A. Finance Committee) for a while, but 
we didn’t get what we wanted,” said MacGillvray. . 

The $1,335 will be earned instead through fund- 
raisers, including contacting OC alumni for donations, 
selling sweaters at Oktoberfest, organizing a ski-swap 
from which the OC would receive part of the profits, 
and selling t-shirts regularly on campus. 

MacGillvray, a senior who has been involved with 
the Outing Club since her freshman year, hopes the 
fundraising will eventually lead to major OC acquisi- - 
tions. 

“‘We’d like to raise as much as possible,”’ she said. 
“Getting access to a cabin would be ideal. It’s a big deal 
‘to have a cabin, and it’s good to start now.” 

Earning enough money for a cabin, or for an out: 
doors-training ropes course (another Outing Club goal), 
is a long-term target, though, and should not be ex- 
pected this year, MacGillvray said. 


FRANK GOUDSMIT 
OUTING CLUB PREZ HEATHER MACGILLVRAY: 
Hoping to curb losses, the OC will require equipment 
users to deposit UVM I.D.’s before taking its equipment. 
This has not been done in the past. 
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for state 


The following is a list of 
candidates for Burlington’s 
Sept. 11 primary. The list 
does not include candidates 
representative, 
which vary in the different 
wards. 

Running for representa- 
tive to Congress are Repub- 
licans James Jeffords and 
Mike Jacobs; Democrats 
Paul Forlenza, Anthony 
Pollina and John Tatro; and 
Liberal Unionist Peter 
Diamondstone. 

Running for governor 
are Republicans John Eas- 
ton and Hilton Wick; Demo- 


‘crat Madeleine Kunin; and 


Liberal Unionist Richard 
Gottlieb. 

Running for lieutenant 
governor are Republican 
Peter Smith; and Democrat 
John Carnahan. 

Running unopposed for 
state treasurer is Republican 
Emory Hubbard. 

_ Running for secretary 
of state are Republican 
James Douglas; Democrat 
Bill Sharp; and - Liberal 
Unionist Jerry Levy. 

Running unopposed for 
auditor of accounts is 


Republican Alexander 
Acebo. 

Running for attorney 
general are Republican 


Jeffrey Amestoy; Demo- 
crats Bruce Lawlor and 
William Wink Pearson; and 
Liberal Unionist Guido 


Easton, 


continued from cover 


_ with consistent support. 


“John is not running 
against Snelling,”’ said Bas- 
tian. “State government has 
to live within its means. 
Yes, UVM is probably going 
to ask for mere money, and 
John will try to increase 
across the board.” 

“The president (UVM 
President Lattie Coor) indi- 
cates he’s hopeful to get a 
little more... and will try to 
fund just as much as we 
‘can,’ said Wick. ‘‘We’ve got 
to do what’s prudent.”’ 

This fiscal conservatism 
also applies to state support 
of financial aid. Wick, pre- 
sident of Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation 
(VSAC), said the state has 
been able to meet the needs 
of every Vermonter wanting 
to attend college. Wick 
also says the Reagan 
Administration budget cuts 
haven’t seriously limited aid 
for Vermonters. 

“We haven’t been cut 
back significantly in Ver- 
mont,”’ said Wick. ‘“There 
was a lot of hue and cry... 
(but) students in Vermont 


haven’t been hurt that 
much.”’ 
Bastian says Easton 


hopes to follow the recom- 
mendations of a restored 
Higher Education Planning 
Commission. “He would 
support the activities of the 
commission,’’ said Bastian. 
Easton also supports VSAC, 


_ and he would increase fund- 


fo ene as he deemed 


2 *2?- 


Condosta. 

Running for state sena- 
tor are Republicans Robert 
Adsit, Jr., Marguerite Arm- 
strong, Torrey Carpenter, 
Dennis Delaney, George Lit- 
tle, Jr., Viola Luginbuhl, 
and James L. Wright; and 
Democrats Sally Conrad, 
Thomas Crowley, Vincent 
J. D’Acuti, Philip Hogg, 
Douglas Racine, and Rick 
Sharp. 


Riehle 


continued from page 6 


Vermont, Riehle said. ‘I’m 
uncomfortable with giving 
students certain rights and 
not giving them all of 
them,”’ she said. 

The decision to raise the 
drinking age should be 
made on the state and not 
the federal level, she also 
said. 

Raising the drinking age 
is something not just Riehle 
opposes. “‘There’s as much a 
mix of Democrats as 
Republicans that support 
and don’t support raising 
the drinking age,” said 
Democratic Ward 7 state 
House representative 
Micque Glitman. 

Although it is unlikely 
she will face opposition in 
the Sept. 11 primary, 


Wick 


appropriate. 

But these issues have 
faded amidst the current 
charges being leveled by one 
campaign at the other. Wick 
has hammered at Easton’s 
support of a Social Rehabi- 


litation Services (SRS) 
action in Island Pond, 
where state police and 


administrators tried to hold 
115 children of the North- 
east Kingdom Community 
Church for investigation of 
alleged child abuse. District 
Court Judge Frank Mahady 
stayed the state’s action, 
citing the unconstitution- 
ality of the warrant author- 
ity. As attorney general, 
Easton was involved in the 
decision to observe the 
children. 

“Island Pond indicates, 
as Judge Mahady said in his 
opinion, a grossly unjust 
action,” said Wick. Wick 
added that Easton exhibited 
‘a lack of competency and 
good judgment.”’ 

The Easton campaign, 
charges Wick, is a political 
opportunist threatening the 
success of the state action. 
A week after the Island 
Pond incident, Wick is on 
record saying he thought it 
was “‘inappropriate’”’ to dis- 
cuss Easton’s involvement 
in the decision as a cam- 
paign issue. 

“Wick is exploiting 
Island Pond,” said Bastian. 

More recently,  dis- 
agreement about the 
accuracy in Wick’s adver- 
tising campaign stirred more 
ire in both camps. Wick 
claims Easton was responsi- 
ble for $1.1 million in 
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| Guy, Rep Head Election List 


The Ward 1 polling 
place is the Mater Christi 
School, located at 100 
Mansfield Ave. The Ward 6 
polling 
Edmunds School, located at 
Main St. and South Union 
St. The polls are open from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Running unopposed for 
high bailiff is Democrat 
Kevin McLaughlin. 


Riehle did not rule out 
facing an opponent in the 
November elections. ‘I’m 
not about to sit back, and I 
will still go door- to-door, 
she said. 

At the end of the spring 
1984 semester, 1,492 stu- 
dents lived on Redstone. 

UVM’s Department of 
Residential Life is still dis- 
cussing the University’s 
future policy regarding can- 


didates’ rights to dorm 
access. 
“As a student I 


wouldn’t want any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry knocking on 
my door all the time,” 
Riehle said. “But it would 
be helpful if something in 
one of the dining halls were 
set up. There should be 
some other way to contact 
students.” 


added legal counsel fees for 
the attorney _ general’s 
office. Easton, with the 
tacit support of Governor 
Snelling, has countered that 
Wick’s statistics were in- 
accurate and _ misleading. 
Both agreed to have the 
dispute settled by arbitra- 
tion, but Wednesday the 
Easton campaign agreed to 
bypass the arbiter, because 
-the ads were no _ longer 
being aired. 

“We felt the a running 
talking about Island Pond 
and the hiring of attorneys 
attempt to distort John 
Easton’s record and mis- 
represent him,’ said Bas- 
tian. 

“If you’re trying to 
point out weaknesses, you 
can’t be complimentary,”’ 
said Wick. ‘‘We think our 
figures for spending were 
accurate. We think the 
Easton camp wouldn’t have 
withdrawn arbitration if it 
wasn’t.”’ 

The Easton campaign 
believes its candidate is a 
proven elected politician. 
Bastian points to Easton’s 
success in holding the attor- 
ney general’s office for two 
terms, whereas Wick has 
never been elected to any 
state or local position. ‘Mr. 
Wick has never been elected 
to anything,”’ said Bastian. 
‘John Easton has faced the 
test of electability.” 

Wick maintains he is 
qualified. “Government is 
basically not different from 
business. It requires good 
managers, the governor is 
chief executive, and I have 
that experience,” he said, 


place is the | 


FURNITURE SHOPPING??? DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU VISIT THE 


CORNER HOUSE 


quality used furniture 
accessories ¢ consignments 
10 Patchen Rd. (at Williston Rd.) 
South Burlington, Vermont 
863-6491 
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Excitement 
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SKIERS — 


It’s almost time. 
Let us prepare your skis NOW! 
Sharpening 
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Hot Wax 
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serviceable equipment only 
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Your Complete Ski Shop 
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Rte. 7 Shelburne, Vt. 985-8222 


Ward 1 Hopefuls Court Students Votes 


continued from page 6 

of Ward 1’s two seats in 
Vermont’s House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Students are no differ- 
ent than other voters,”’ said 
Democrat Arthur Bloom- 
berg, the two-term incum- 
bent of Ward 1. “They can’t 
turn the town around. Most 
of the time they vote only 
in the national elections.”’ 

One-term Ward 1 in- 
cumbent Alice Cook 
Bassett, a Democrat, sees no 
flux in the level of student 
apathy. ‘Previously, the 
student voting record in 
Ward 1 has not been good,”’ 
she said. 

The three democratic 
candidates, vying for two 
House seats, possess mixed 
sentiments concerning the 
proposed 21-year-old 
national drinking age. 

Posing as one of the 
hottest debates to face the 
Vermont House this fall, an 
increased drinking age has 
been supported by the 
House in the past but 
rejected by Gov. Snelling. 
The four gubernatorial can- 


Our 
* Courtyard is 
open 


VERMONT 

TRANSIT LINES 

THE BEST 
CONNECTION 


nm 


Classical 
Brunch 


11:00am-3:30pm 


Sundas 


WATE! 
WORKS 


didates also express mixed 
viewpoints on raising the 
Vermont drinking age. 


“I think the one thing’ 


that will affect UVM the 
most is the drinking age 
issue,’’ said Glitman. 

She offered some alter- 
natives to an increase in the 
drinking age which are 
under investigation. Glit- 
Man suggested an added tax 
on alcohol, the installation 
of a “grandfather clause”’ so 
that people age 20 at the 
time of a drinking age hike 
would be able to drink 


legally, and options - for 
incurring revenues that 
would replace withheld 


highway funds. 


“We are trying to find 
solutions [to an increased 
drinking age] rather than 
just sitting around,” she 
added. 

Bloomberg likened the 
drinking age to the meta- 
phor of a two-edged sword. 
He cited the civil rights 
issue (of being able to go to 
war but not being able to 
drink) as well as Vermont’s 


keystrokes. 


““desperate’”’ economic situa- 
tion, a $30 million deficit. 

“If it comes down to 
dollars and cents, then there 
is a high possibility that it 
(the drinking age) will be 
raised. The House may go 
with a 21-year-old drinking 
age because of economic 
factors and not because of 
what’s right.” 


Arthur Bloomberg 


The three Democrats 
have .been campaigning 
door-to-door since the can- 
didacy deadline July 26. 
Independent candidates 
have until September 21, 10 


days after the primaries, to 
file candidacy for the 
general election November 
6. 

When asked about their 
knowledge of Ward 1, stu- 
dents cast confused looks. 

‘You mean Mayor San- 
ders and all of that?” asked 
one sophomore who lives in 
the Living/Learning Center 


continued from page 6 


are incarcerated in the 
county correctional center. 
But in this case, the arrest- 
ing officer, Charles Reese, 
was led to believe that the 
two would appear in court, 
and only issued them sum- 
monses. 

“‘They went in through 
a window that was pried 
open,” said Peter Beekman, 
a member of the Alumni 
Board for the house corpor- 
ation. ““They weren’t aware 
of the policy in place.”’ 

Since the fraternity was 
closed in June for a year, 


Students! Work Smart. 


Sigma Nu 


— the dorm with the highest 
voter. turnout in last 
March’s elections. 

‘TI only vote for Presi- 
dent and even then, if I feel 
like it,”’ added a junior who 
lives on Loomis St. 

“TI am absolutely clue- 
less on the subject,”’ con-~ 
firmed a junior from North 
Willard St. 


the house has been locked 
and brothers have been 
barred from entering it. If 
someone wants to claim his 
own property, Beekman 
said that he is in possession 
of a key to let them in. 

“They just got into 
town last weekend,” Beek- 
man said. ‘““They probably 
didn’t feel like calling any- 
one, it being Labor Day 
weekend and all.” 

The case is now in the 
hands of the state prosecu- 
tor, who can decide what 
action, if any, will be taken 
against the two defendants. 


Work Simply...With Hewlett-Packard. 
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(NPV), Internal Rate of Return (IRR), and statis- 
tics solutions as simple as a single keystroke. And 
it’s easy to change values or correct mistakes 
without reentering your entire problem. 


Hewlett-Packard calculators. They help you 
work smart this term. And next term. And even 
later on the job. Get your HP today from your 
local HP dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 


Closing Access Road Is Wrong Answer 


The access road behind Gutterson Field- 
house was never designed to carry regular 
student traffic. Nor was it made to allow com- 
muter traffic between Spear and South Prospect 
streets. But in the 13 years since it was opened 
in 1971 it has served these purposes. And the 
University decision to close the road was insensi- 
tive to the obvious need for a connector 
between East and Redstone campuses. 

According to University officials, there were 
numerous near-miss incidents between vehicles 
and pedestrians on the road. Cars were driving 
too fast and the speed dips of years past did 
little to curb the excess speeds. Hoping to 
prevent serious injury, the University decided to 
close the road this summer. According to 
University officials, the decision has little effect 
on drivers and has incurred no resentment from 
students and citizens. 

For any student driver, this explanation is 


inconsiderate. The University, with patriarchal 
indifference, made its decision without concern 
for all students. Instead of introducing better 
and more regular speed dips or improving 
the safety design of the road, the University 
chose the most unimaginative and inconvenient 
option. Closing the road did not solve the 
problem; in fact, it created another. 

Whether or not the access road was designed 
for regular use, since 1971 it has fulfilled a need 
on campus. With the UVM plant stretching 
down South Prospect to Davis Hall and down 
Spear St. to the Bio-Research Center, the access 
road is a logical and convenient link between the 
East and Redstone campuses. 

The action would not be so close-minded, if 
the alternative route between East and Redstone 
weren’t through the light at Main and South 
Prospect streets. The only avenue for traffic 
heading to Interstate 89, Main St. has become 


Exercise the 26th Amendment; 


Vote on Tuesday 


The country was at war and students 
rallied in protest. In 1971, teenagers 
were being drafted to enter the military 
service and fight in Southeast Asia, but 
they could not elect the officials who 
sent them. This inequity led to passage 
of the 26th Amendment, and the most 
modern reform in United States suffrage 
rights. Before July 1, 1971, citizens 
under 21 couldn’t vote. Afterwards they 
were given the full rights and responsibi- 
lities of democracy. 

Today, the 26th Amendment has 
faded from the memory of most under 
age 21. As each election day nears, 
political observers continue to portray 
young people as the most irresponsible 
group of voters. And yet, despite their 
opportunity, student age voters fail to 
exercise their political weight at the 
polls. 

To ask student-age voters to match 
the turnout of older age is not realistic. 


Less stable financially and less experi- 
enced politically, student-age voters are 
just being introduced to the political 
process. 

But in memory of the 26th Amend- 
ment and in fulfilling our responsibility » 
as citizens, we must begin to address | 
the issues and vote responsibly. 


Tuesday, September 11, statewide 
primaries will be held in Vermont to 
decide which candidates will be on the 
ballot in November. If you are registered 
to vote, we urge your participation. If 
not, the primary offers an opportunity 
to register for the general election in 
November. 


Especially for voters under age 21, 
this political season offers choices, 
choices not always enjoyed. Don’t let 
your 26th Amendment rights dissolve 
into complacency. Vote on September 
11 and again on November 6. 


Burlington’s version of the freeway. The prob- 
lem is being studied by University and City 
officials, but the traffic problem can only be 
made worse by the access road closure. 

One can only wonder why this University 
chose such an inappropriate solution to the 
safety problem on the road. When faced with 
the safety hazards of students crossing Main St., 
the University designed a tunnel that now 
connects East and Main campuses. The Univer- 
sity was willing to invest time and money into a 
project that gave students safe access from 
one campus to another. 

Why did the University fail to provide a 
good option in the case of the access road? Why 
has the University ignored the obvious need for 
a connection between East and Redstone 
campuses? And why after 10 years did it just 
close the gate? 

Whatever the answer, it’s not right. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 
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Alex Nemerov 
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The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
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for length. 


Seniors! 


It’s starting already—Don’t forget to 
have your picture taken for the 1984-85 


Yearbook. 


NOW until SEPT 14 in L/L A132 
From 8:30-5:00 
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CATS WIN OPENER: Heads-up defensive play led by Dave Grose (16) helped UVM 


SPORTS 


FORD VON WEISE 


shut down Plattsburgh State in yesterday’s season opener. The Cats won, 1-0. 


Smith Lifts Cats Over 
PSU In Season Opener 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
Sophomore midfielder 
Dave Smith collected a 


_ loose ball and fired home a 


shot from 18 yards out to 
lift the Catamounts to a 1-0 
victory over the Plattsburgh 
State Cardinals yesterday. 
The game was played under 
near-perfect soccer condi- 
tions before a moderately- 
sized, but enthusiastic 
crowd. 

The first 20 minutes of 
play set the tone for what 
would be a _ low-scoring, 
down-to-the-wire match, as 
neither team assumed any 
control. 

An intelligent save by 
Plattsburgh keeper Brian 
Elniski snuffed out the 
Cats’ only early threat, 
while the steady Vermont 
defense held Cardinal scor- 
ing threats Donovan Scott 
and Terry Bachaus at bay, 

“We knew from the 
outset that it was going to 
be a low-scoring game,” said 
Plattsburgh coach Fred 
Hooper. “The game was 
mostly between the 35-yard 
lines.” 

Syd DeGroat’s shot off 
the Vermont crossbar was 
Plattsburgh’s only threat in 
the first half, as Vermont’s 
defense began to take con- 
trol. 

“J thought our speed up 


12 


front would get going,”’ said 
Hooper. ‘“‘They neutralized 
our speed early on, and that 
hurt.” The first half ended 
in a scoreless tie. 

Confident in their abi- 
lity to control the Platts- 
burgh offense, the Cata- 
mounts began to put the 
pressure on in the second 
half. Forward Francois 
Borel got free in the corner 
with Elniski helplessly out 
of the goal, but Borel led 
Smith too far on a crossing 
pass that could have pro- 
duced an open-net goal. A 
close offsides call negated 
another likely Catamount 
goal, and the Cardinals held 
Vermont at bay until Smith 
broke the ice at the 70:19 
mark. 

A Phil vanderWilden 
corner kick appeared to 
produce nothing after a 
scramble in front of the 
Plattsburgh goal, until the 
ball bounded away to a 
waiting Smith. 

“Tt set right up for me,” 
said Smith. ‘Last year I got 
caught a few times playing 
in too far on corner kicks, 
so I decided to stay back. I 
just happened to be in the 
right spot.”’ 

Wasting no time, Smith 
hit a low, rifling volley to 
Elniski’s left, easily beating 
the keeper to the corner. 


The goal was Smith’s first in 
his young career with the 
Catamounts, and it was all 
Vermont needed. The Cats 
ran out the clock with no 
severe threats. 

UVM coach Paul Rein- 
hardt was pleased with his 
team’s performance, most 
notably with that of the 
defense. ‘‘They  (Platts- 
burgh) possess a great deal 
of speed and individual skill 
offensively, and that’s dan- 
gerous,’’ Reinhardt said. 

One of the keys to the 
Vermont success was the 
play of Nick Paul. “Nick 
came from our taxi squad 
and stepped right in to start 
and play the whole game, 
which helped a lot.” 

Combined with the 
steady play of Paul Koks 
and anchored by _ senior 
Dave Grose, the defense was 
about everything Cats fans 


could have. hoped for. 
“They’re built up very 
nicely back there,” said 
Bachaus, a _ senior from 


London, England. ‘We 
played a two-forward align- 
ment and it seemed they 
always had a_ two-man 
advantage.”’ 

“They’re a very well- 
balanced team with no real 
weakness,’’ said Hooper. 


See SOCCER CATS, page 15 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


On Cubs, Mets and 
Fair Weather Fans 


Need I say it about the sudden emergence of New 
York Mets and Chicago Cubs hats? 

While meandering about the campus this fall I 
noticed a distinct difference in the male population’s 
attire. At first I figured that this incoming corps of 
freshmen were simply avid followers of America’s 
national pastime. The population of baseball-capped 
students has almost doubled since last spring. 

As I took a closer look at the situation, though, I 
saw something I thought possible only in my wildest 
dreams. The emblems on these royal blue lids were 
red ‘‘C’s” and orange “NY’s.”’ That’s right, Cubs and 
Mets. 

Not since I was a youth in New York City had I 
seen so many Met beanies and never had I seen a Cub 
cap (except maybe for those miniature ones that Tom 
Carvel uses to push his Sundaes). 

Maybe there was a mass migration of Chicago and 
New York high school students to northern Vermont, 
but again I discarded this urban theory. Finally, it 
dawned on my naive mind. The fair weather of the 
summer breeded fans of a similar nature. The fair 
weather fans were out in force. 

Where was all this Cubs and Mets paraphernalia in 
the last three seasons, when the two teams were in an 
all-out battle for the N.L. East basement? Did these 
same fans sport these dapper caps during the M. Donald 
Grant regime, when 12,000 people packed Shea Sta- 
dium to watch Steve Henderson and Lee Mazzilli 
patrol the outfield? Or when the Mets let Tom Seaver 
slip away to the Chisox at the beginning of yet another 
magical season? 

I don’t recall too many fans admitting their alle- 
giance to the Cubs when the only reason to go to 
Wrigley field was to hear Cub announcer Harry Carey’s 
rendition of ‘“Take Me Out to the Ballgame”’ during the 
seventh-inning stretch. 

So my friend Fanbelt and I walk around asking 
these guys in these hats about their baseball loyal- 
ties. ““So why are you wearing a Cubs hat?” we ask. 

“I’ve always liked the Cubs”’ was the usual response. 
‘Ever since the Mets brought up Mookie Wilson,”’ was 
another one. ‘“‘Any team that would employ a guy called 
Mookie I have to respect.” 

Fanbelt and I came to a shattering conclusion. As 
long as the Mets’ “magic’’ continued and people did 
the wave at Shea and as long as crowds actually enjoyed 
being at Wrigley to watch Sandberg, Durham, and 
Moreland perform, the blue caps with the rare insignias 
would prevail on- the heads of these less-than-diehard 
fans. 

Well I hope all you real baseball fans will be out in 
force this weekend as this year’s powerhouses of the 
N.L. East battle it out. Fanbelt and I decided to watch 
this classic confrontation Friday night at the Bone. 

I’ll be the one wearing the Mets cap. 
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ALL SMILES: Vermont striker Frenchy Borel is happy 
with his return to the soccer field. 
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By HARVEY KRAMER 
There were only five 
games left in the 1982 
soccer campaign when high- 
scoring striker Francois 
Borel went down with a 
knee injury against Boston 
College. Carried grimacing 
from the field, Borel faced a 
| dismal future. Cartilage and 
ligaments in his left knee 
/ had been damaged severely. 
But now, starting with 
yesterday’s 1-0 win over 
Plattsburgh State, Borel is 
back. This season will be 
remembered as the year 
Borel returned, hoping to 
equal or surpass his 
all-league performance in 
1982, when he scored nine 
goals and added two assists. 


The question that must 
go through the mind of any 
injured athlete, though, is 
“Will I ever be able to play 
the same way again?’ Borel 
thinks he can. “My knee is 
100 percent,” he said. 


UVM fans hope the 
knee is better. Counting on 
Borel, many are predicting a 
better season for the Cats, 
who last year in Borel’s 
absence 
goals in 15 games. Borel 
realizes the pressure placed 
| on him but tries to remain 
low-key about the upcom- 
ing season. The team’s first 
; game against Plattsburgh 
® Bt. for instance, Borel 


called ‘‘the biggest hill we 
have to climb.’’ 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


scored only 15 


But the fact remains 
that, low-keyed or not, 
Borel is the key to this 
year’s team. Fans remember 
his 1982 penchant for put- 
ting the ball in the net, an 
ability that won the Cats 
more than their share of 
games. Borel was particular- 
ly effective, in that 1982 
campaign, close to the goal, 
where he seemed to have a 
knack for being in the right 
place at the right time. 


Never one to mince 
words, Borel was also con- 
stantly involved in argu- 
ments — whether’ with 
opposing players or with 
referees — during that 1982 
season. His combative, 
aggressive style of play was 
a rallying point for a 
Catamount team in need of 
scoring punch. 


This year, though, Borel 
hopes to curb his Georgie 
Best-temper. He regards it, 
in fact, as his one major 
weakness. 


“T need to improve my 
concentration and not let 
things get to me,” Borel 
said. “‘I can’t be so high- 
strung.” 


Yesterday’s game was 


not the first time Borel had’ 


returned to the soccer field 
since the fateful 1-0 loss to 
Boston College in which he 
was injured. This spring he 
was invited to Los Angeles 


862-5159 


Judgement Day for Soccer’s Francois Borel 


for an Olympic team try- 
out. He also participated 
in a match against the 
French Olympic team at 
Annapolis, Maryland. Both 
experiences ended unhap- 
pily, however. France beat 
the United States 4-0 and 
Borel, hindered by _ the 
heavily braced knee, did not 
make the team, 


But yesterday’s game 
marked the beginning of 
Borel’s senior year at UVM, 
and it is for the Cats that he 
would like to excel most. 
After two years of prolific 
goal-scoring at Champlain 
College, the Waitsfield, Vt. 
native transferred to UVM 
for his junior year. One gets 
the feeling that, after an 
abbreviated 1982 season 
and an inactive 1983, Borel 
would just like to play a 
whole year for UVM. He 
likes the school and the 
team, 


Borel said he was satis- 
fied with the job done by 
UVM coach Paul Reinhardt, 
whom he called ‘“‘extremely 
thorough.”’ Reinhardt 
returned the compliment, 
saying, “It’s nice to have 
Frenchy back. He’s proven 
he can score goals.”’ 


And that’s what the 
Cats, back from an anemic 
1983 season that saw them 
win only four of 15 games, 


need. 


| LAST CHANCE SALOON | 


od gpa 1973) 


Wednesday 
Ladies Night Squalls $1.25 


Thursday 


Fatman’s Feast 
20 oz. Busch Draft 75¢ 


Irish Music Returns September 14 
Every Friday & Saturday 5 p.m. 


Ie 
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Introducing Cool Weather Wear 
For Juniors 


Updated Fall Fashions 
by 


® Union Bay 

® Palmettos 
® Michel 

® Cherokee 

® Ocean Pacific _ 


See our fantastic 
selection of tops and 
bottoms in a wide 
variety of fabrics and 
patterns... 


...on the Second floor 


~—GORNER BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


DISCOUNT PRICES 
BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES¢wiER 


Men’s Golf 


The men’s golf team is 
entering a season of change. 
This year they will have a 
new coach. Former UVM 
hockey coach Jim Cross is 
taking over from Ed Don- 
nelly, who retired, and the 
team is looking to replace 
three or four players. 

Cross faces an unenvi- 
able task in replacing Don- 
nelly, who led the Cata- 
mounts to the Vermont 
state championships and a 
strong showing at the New 
Englands last season. Cross, 
of course, stepped down as 
hockey coach at the end of 
last season. 

Despite the loss of 
about half the team to 
graduation, senior captain 
Jonathan Bean is optimistic 
about the team’s future. 
Returning along with Bean 
are senior Mike Lyford and 
sophomore Terry O’Brien. 
In addition senior Roger 
Lewis, unable to join the 
team in the past, is ex- 
pected to fill one of the 


~ vacated spots. 


UVM will open Sept. 7 
at the Burlington Country 
Club against St. Michael’s. 
—Dan Kurtz 


CAPTAIN JON BEAN: The senior looks forward to teeing 


off Friday against St. Mike’s. 


Women’s 
Cross Country 


All indicators are point- 
ing toward success for this 
year’s women’s cross coun- 
try team. An already strong 
team will be aided by strong 
new runners in their quest 
to be leading competitors in 
New England. 

Last season’s best run- 
ner, Celeste Leon, is back as 
a sophomore and coach 
Perry Bland is expecting her 
to lead the team once again. 

Leon was the leading 
UVM runner at last year’s 
New England champion- 
ships, finishing 17th. She 
led all Catamount runners 
at six of the nine meets last 
season. 

Anne Anglim was 
another strong performer 
last fall. She placed second 
overall in the tri-meet with 
Keene St. and St. Michael’s. 
She also finished a team- 
leading sixth at the Williams 
Invitational. Bland is also 
looking for big contribu- 
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FALL SPORTS UPDATE 


tions from Jane Silva and 
senior captain Libby Briggs, 

Last season the team 
was undefeated in dual’ 
meets, beating St. Michael’s 
and Maine. UVM took 
second at the Vermont 
State meet and third at the 
Williams Invitational. 

This year’s club, with its 
added depth, should be able 
to beat such schools ag 
UNH, UMass, and URI, 
Victories over these teams 
didn’t come last year and it 
hurt during both the New 
England Championships and 
the NCAA qualifiers. 

The team opens its 
season with a meet at 
Dartmouth Sept. 15, and 
opens at home on Oct. 3 
against St. Michael’s and 
Plattsburgh State. Home 
events will take place at the 
Burlington Country Club. 


- 


—Jeff Beer 


Men’s Tennis 


The UVM men’s tennis 
team saw 30 hopefuls hit 
the courts for tryouts this 
fall; eventually the number 
was narrowed to 12. Coach 


Hal Greig conducted a 
round-robin tournament 
from which he has selected 
10 netmen. The remaining 
two spots are still in compe- 
tition. 

“We’ve got the 10 
definites,” said Greig, ‘‘and 
the others who are still 
fighting for the spots are all 
close. I might as well put 
their names in a hat and 


pick them.” 
The 10 who have earned 
their varsity sweats are: 


Ross Abrams (seeded sixth 
last fall); Dan  Beskind 
(third time trying out, 
“playing well’ — Greig); 
John Davey (has played 
first seed); Mike Duffey 
(another first seed, “‘whips 
the ball’? — Greig); Peter 
Fayroian (second = year 
transfer); Richard Green 
(“playing real well” — 
Greig); Peter Newman 
(finalist in New England 
tourney last spring); fresh- 
man Steve Sax; Kenny 
Wittles (“chas played up to 


See FALL SPORTS, page 15 | 


ORAS RAR 
BS ’ * 


BEREAN RIES 


RONACORNO RAAT 


os 
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SOME NEW PUNCH: Rich Bascio is one of many new faces punctuating the Vermont 


attack this season. 


Soccer Cats Top Cards 


continued from page 12 


“Also, they didn’t allow us 
to turn with the ball. I 
expected us to get free a 
little more.” 


On the other end of the 
field, the Cats seemed to be 
searching for someone to 
make some noise offen- 
sively until late in the first 
half. With the Plattsburgh 
defense keying on stopping 
Borel, the door opened for 
other players to step in. 


_ ‘We can interchange 
players at several different 
positions,” said Reinhardt. 
“They marked Frenchy out 
of the game, so we looked 
to others to take charge.” 


Reinhardt cited the play 
of people like Tim Mitchell, 
Doc Ellis, and Rich Bascio, 
but felt _ Smith’s perfor- 
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mance was paramount. 


“The key to the turn- 
around was Smith. He con- 
trolled the ball and dictated 
the directions enough to 
open passing lanes for other 
players.” 


_ “We played very well as 
a team,” said Borel. ‘‘We 
showed a lot of depth.”’ 


Said junior Scott Hay- 
ford, “It’s good to get the 
first big ‘W’.”’ 


Sophomore John Mat- 
son was solid but untested 
in goal. Matson replaces 
incumbent starter Steve 
Nedde, who has been hospi- 
talized with spinal meningi- 
tis. Nedde will be available 
to play shortly, but must 
work himself back to his 
full physical strength, and 
then win the position back 
from Matson. 


“He could come back 
this season if he works 
hard,’’ said assistant coach 
Mike O’Neill. - * 


Cat Scratches: 


Next up for Vermont is 
the University of Hartford 
this Saturday (1:00, Cen- 
tennial Field). Hartford is 
making its debut in Division 
I competition, after several 
years of success in Division 
II. 


‘“‘They’ll be very disci- 
plined,” _ said Reinhardt. 
“They’re talented, and have 
exciting forwards. They’re a 
Division I team already.”’... 
Yesterday’s victory gives 
the Cats a 10-2-2 record 
against the Cardinals, who 
haven’t beaten Vermont 
since 1978... The game with 
Hartford will be the first- 
ever meeting between the 
two schools. 


: 
SS Ws 
FORD VON WEISE 


SERIGRAPHY 


imprinted Sportswear, 
Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 


802-899-2991 


BAKERY, DELI, CAFE 


TRY OUR FRESH-BAKED PASTRIES AND BREADS 
AND OUR HOMEMADE PASTA 


134 CHURCH STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 
862-2999 


MON.—TH. 8AM — 9PM 
FRI.—SAT. 8AM — MIDNIGHT 
SUN. 10AM — 5PM 


unbright 


AY MAYIAG 


HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


CLEAN AND 
COMFORTABLE 


e Full Service Dry Cleaning e Valet Service 

¢ Professional Tailoring and e A Large Number Of Machines 
Alterations e Large Machines For Doing Sleeping 

¢ Professional Stain Removal Bags, Blankets, etc. 


Sunbright Laundrymats 


ams Open 7 Days A Week === 


THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, VT. 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 


655-9810 
ARN OR TE A OL CA AT COUPON 1 OE I 
q i 
i ONE r 
| i 
q 1 
i 8 
i | 
WITH THREE : 
i (RECEIVE WITH COUPON ONE FREE rT 
i WASH WITH EVERY THREE WASHES DONE) i 
: Expires 10/14/84 : ; 


‘GET STReer 


ink Lait ua ist eRe Ee eee er LAUNDROMAT 99 
4 ee & 
a Ade ACK APIS FAST- TRACKS ZODIA DRY CLE INNING 


ZOD 


Students Welcome 


50¢ ‘iat 


with student I.D. 


99 Mallets Bay Ave. 


2 blocks from Winooski Post Office 


Winooski 655-9459 


> aN COME I! IN AND SEE OUR WINNING COLLECTION OF 
IODIAC BOOTS FOR THE WHOLE TEAM. FRANKIE, BILLY, EMPIRE, DUCKY AND TANGO. 


BRING IN THIS AD AND RECEIVE 10% OFF ANY ZODIAC PURCHASE 


188 Main Street, Burlington 


Live Entertainment 7 Nights a Week 
Never a Cover 


Breakfast Daily: 6-44 AM M-F, 8-42 Sat.-Sun. 
Cafeteria Open Daily 14 AM-2 AM 


The Interfraternity Council 


Proudly Presents 


FRATERNITY RUSH KICKOFF. 
84 
Sunday, Sept. 9 


From 1 to 4 pm 
at Redstone Green 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


BEER AND HOT DOGS pas 
and : T Baningtes fle 862-0656 


Back by Special Demand 
the FRATERNITY HOUSE TOURS 


Wed. Sept. 12 Thurs, Sept. 13 
North Side houses South Side houses 


Meet in Waterman Bldg. (front lobby) 
at 7 pm 
(Full Tour Takes Two Nights) 
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10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 

GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 
ANN AAA approyed repair facilities have signed a contract 
8a 6 ~ with AAA which guarantees their Ae work to AAA 
a members: limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles, - 


ag SE 7 


x and Baseball Stats 


1984 UVM LACROSSE STATISTICS 
(Final Lacrosse Statistics) 
Coach: Mike O'Neill 
Asst.: Rich Ranaido 
Record: 10-4 


Career 
No Name Pos. Goals Ass. Pts. Goals Ass. Pts. 


7 Scott Montgomery Att. 17 65 82 29 94 123 
12 Tom Reynolds (C) Att. 39 16 55 72 30 102 
49 Scott Chace Att. 39 15 54 75 23 98 
9 Sam Lupas Mid. 18 13 31 25 18 43 
. ; 8 Scott Gabrielsen Mid. 13 4 17 13 4 ig 
30 Grover Usilton Mid. 13 3 16 23 ri 30 
| 23 Paul Sporn (C) Mid. 8 3 11 12 4 16 
24 Andy Aust Mid. 8 4 12 8 4 12 
: 18 Tom Saltonstall Mid 3 6 9 3 6 9 
: 28 Jon Hayes Mid 6 3 9 6 3 9 
5 Bill Murphy Mid 6 2 8 6 2 8 
Jon Moore Mid 4 2 6 4 2 6 
25 Andy Wheeler Att. 3 2 5 3 2 5 
3 20 Jerry Griffin Mid. 3 1 4 4 3 7 
22 Bob Closkey Mid. 2 2 4 5 3 8 
31 Chris Stafford Mid. 5 fe) 3 7 ) 5 
14 Matt Lee Mid. 1 1 2 1 1 2 
26 Howard Brophy Att. 1 1 2 1 1 2 
29. Gerry Knapton Att. 1 1 r 1 1 2 
6 Chris Gabrielsen (C) Def. 1 0 1 1 1 2 
27 Chris Gnadinger Mid. 1 ce) 1 1 fe) 1 
Steve Weinstein Mid. 1 0 1 1 0 1 
21. Tim Francis Def. 1 10) 1 1 0 1 
16 Robert Mehn Mid 1 0) 1 1 0) 1 
32 Hank Harder Def. 0) 1 1 i) 1 1 
34 Cari Goodnow Def. 
17 Jeff Lingren Mid. 
37 Dave Miller Def. 
10 Brian Rabinowitz Mid. 
Goalies Pos. Ga. Saves 
13 Paul Noniewicz Goal 28 155 
15 Eric Deslauriers Goal 24 97 
1984 UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT BASEBALL STATISTICS 
(final statistics) 
Overall record: 14-15 (.483) 
ECAC Div. I, New England: 7-8 (.467) 
BATTING 
No Name GP AB R H RBI 2B 3B HR BB so BA 
28 Ed Christenson 9 1 (a) 1 0 (0) 0-0 (0) 1 
13 Peter Monte 2 3 2 2 270 0 0 1 1 .667 
4 Jeff Kennison 3 Be 1 ae 0 0 1 1 ‘5 
29 Rick Jablonski 18 42 7 15 13304 10) | 3 6 .357 
17 Rich Silva 24 76° 31 27 12-1 2 OL 2 16 .355 
22 Andy Coursen 29 108 21 36 30. § 3 Oo 15 20 .333 
25 Mike Stamer 29 101 18 30 19 2 1 Ee 8 .297 
15 Mike Nelson 24 ° ir §* 21 wet 1 0 20 10 .273 
23 Jon McMullen 10 27 5 7 | 0 1 4 10 .259 
1 Ed Sheehan 24 68 16 17 40>" a2 1 2 28 13 25 
2 Rick Decina 17 44 7 10 4.93 ie) Oo 6.6 : 227 
7 John Luter 29 88 .23 19 14. 3 10) Oo 16 16 216 
5 Brian Sanderson 28 83 20 16 12ert 1 2 26 12 .193 
10 John O'Sullivan - 29. 89 17 19 15 6 O 1 16. © 23.213 
6 Dave Hubbell ADex.2~ 41 6 6 So (0) CR 10 .146 
11 Paul Lapierre 5 1 0 0 0 OO 10] G30) ie) 0 
24 Mike Williams 10 a 0 0 0 Oo 0 On'5.0 0 ie) 
19 Ken Trehub 2 4 0 10) 10 10) Oo =86O0 ie) 0 
Vermont totals 29 856 192 227 167 30 9 6s 477-153 .265 
Opponent totals au ue 176 260 . 154. 47- 10..18-°:117, 100 .283 
Left on base: Vermont 228, Opp. 230 
Double plays: Vermont 14, Opp. 20 
Passed balls: Vermont 9, Opp. 4 ™ 
PITCHING 
No Name GP GS CG W L | R ER BB sO ERA 
18 Rick Harrison 5 2 Le A 2 23.3 31 18 7 6 10 2.70 
26 Brian Aitchison 4 1 00 O 9.66 8 5 3 7 1 2.80 
29 Rick Jablonski 9 9 63 4 58 58 35 27 30 26 4.19 
21 Scott Lutz 5 0 > .2-. 0 13 23 11 6 1 6 4.15 
20 John Linell 7 3 At Y 267 29 17 14 11 10 4.56 
24 Mike Williams 9 5 2. a 3 33 39 29 17 18 24 4.64 
28 EdChristenson 9 6 3.3!) S382, 45 35 26 21 17 5.89 
14 Chris Appiin 4 3 6, 0 2 16 20 16 13 17 6 7.31 
t* 8 Paul Lapierre 4 0 oOo oO 2 7 10 10 6 0 45 
19 Ken Trehub 19] 
Verthont totals wot 28 14 14 {8313 260 176 123 117 100 5.20 


Opponents totals 29 29 S Fo. . 14. 221° 227 192,129 177 153 5.26 


Vermont proof: 856 AB + 177 BB + 7 HB + 22 SH + 18 SF = 1080 
PA = 192 R + 226 LOB + 660 Opp.POs. = 1080 


Opponent proof: 920 AB + 117 BB + 5 HB + 21 SH + 6 SF = 1069 
PA = 176R +.230 LOB + 663 UVM POs. = 1069 


BEWARE! WATCH OUT! 


...september on-campus Coke cans are 
loaded. Your Coke may drop out: with a Coca- 


Cola t-shirt and 50° to buy your next cold one. 
Machines in the dormitories, library, Waterman, 


and L/LC will contain several loaded cans and 
one could be yours. 


LOADED CANS! 
T-SHIRTS! 


RDING EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
MUNAL LIFE. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
PROF. STEVE?’ 


ANTHROPOLADGY DEPT. 
5TH FLOOR 


y 
44937) 


Wy 


Fall Sports Update Site itivccrme | a 


final six spots are freshmen 


s 


continued from page 14 


his potential” — Greig) and 
Brett Reum (transfer from 
Colorado State). 


These players will take 
to the courts Sept. 15 at 
Maine, where they’ll begin a 
season of 11 dual matches 
and two tournaments. The 
New England Champion- 
ships take place in the 
spring. 


“Everyone’s playing real 
well,” said Greig. “We've 
got some real battles within 
the team. Experience means 
a lot too, and that will help 
us. Also, we have more 
depth this season — we're 
much stronger down 
through the line-up. So, you 
could say I’m very optimis- 
‘ic: 


UVM’s first home 
match is Sept. 18 against 
Plattsburgh. 


—Brian Sanderson 


Extra Long 
FULL SIZE SETS 8888 
Mattress and Box Spring 
Get both for only.... 
QUEEN SIZE SETS 988 
Mattress and Box Spring 
Get both for only... 
OPEN SUN 
12-5 
VT. MATTRESS 
and FURNITURE 
Company 
617 Sigg rr Burlington 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30, Senday 12-5 


PUT US TO THE 


Al: 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
Call Days, Evenings & Weekends 


call for information 
or come visit us at 
The Woolen Mill 
20 W. Canal St. Winooski 
(802)655-5300 


Permanent Centers in More Than 
120 Major US Cities & Abroad 


For Information About Other Centers 


Women’s Tennis 


In his sixth year of 
coaching women’s _ tennis 
here at UVM, Dave Robison 
calls this year’s team his 
best. “‘Down the line,” he 
said, ‘‘this team could beat 
any we've ever had.”’ 


“We had 25 kids try out 
for six spots this year,” said 
Robison, ‘‘and the overall 
level of play was the highest 
ever. It. was very close. We 
have the strongest incoming 
of players joining the 
strongest returning, so it 
should be a good year.” 

Ten letter-winners 
return this season, including 
Amy Bentley; Sue Berman; 
co-capt. Meg Bilgore 
(second seed last year); 
Robin Cooley (first doubles 
seed last year); co-capt. 
Cathy Durfee (athlete of 
the week — fall ’83); Dawn 
Faganson (second seed in 
doubles); Margie Goldsmith 
(doubles partner of Dawn 
F.);. Sue. Lewis (former 
fourth seed); sophomore 
Katie Postmus; and return- 


Get to the answers faster. 


What you need to tackle 
the higher mathematics of a 
science or engineering cur- 
riculum are more functions — bolics — at the touch of a 
more functions than a simple button. And it can also be 
slide-rule calculator has. 
Enter the TI-55-Il, with 
112 powerful functions. You 
can work faster and more 
accurately with the TI-55-II, 
because it’s preprogrammed 


Pam Lacher and Amy Shel- 
don, sophomores Petra 
Gerstberger and Mia 


Graham, and transfer 
Carolyn Brown. 
Robison is quick to 


note that experience and 
depth will play the vital role 
in this year’s strong squad. 

“We've really got no 
one that is outstandingly 
better than the rest. Our 
top eight or nine are all 
strong and are all looking 
very close,’”’ Robison said. 
“In fact, I could put six 
names in a hat to pick our 
number one seed. 

“What pleases me the 


most though,’ Robison 
said, “is the depth and 
competition within the 


Keath £ld>2d — 


team. Everyone just keeps 
making each other play 
better.” 

The women’s ‘team 
opens Sept. 12 at UNH. The 
home opener is against 
Skidmore on Sept. 21. 
Vermont is also this year’s 
host for the New England 
Championships, which 
begin Oct. 26. 

—Brian Sanderson 


With the TE55-I1. 


to perform complex calcula- the TI-55-II even simpler, 
tions — like definite integrals, and shows you how to use all 
linear regression and hyper- _ the power of the calculator. 

7 Get to the answers faster. 
Let a TI-55-I] j 


programmed to do repetitive show you how. 


problems without re-entering 
the entire formula. TEXAS 
INSTRUMENTS 


Included is the Calculator 
Decision-Making Sourcebook. Creating useful products 
and services for you. 


It makes the process of using 


©1983 Texas Instruments 


“Z WEAR iT BECAUSE iT’s COMFORTABLE — 
Nov BECAUSE iT!S ACCURATE, “ 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 600-223-1782 
In New York State Stanley H_ Kaplan Educational Center Ltd 
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Cabaret 


Lyric Theatre, Inc. will hold its 
general information meeting for the 
fall production of Cabaret on 
Thursday, August 30, 1984 at 7:30 
p.m. at the Eagles Club upstairs, 
corner of St. Paul and Maples 
streets, Burlington. Workshops and 
auditions at So. Burlington High 
School as follows: Mon & Tues, 
Sept. 3&4, workshops 7-10 p.m.; 
Wed, Thurs, Fri, Sept. 5,6,7, 
workshops 7-9, auditions 7-10 p.m, 
Show dates November 1-10, 1984. 


Promote Wellness 


The Wellness Promotion Pro- 

of the Student Health Center 

is looking for students interested in 

“Peer Education and Health Promo- 

tion,” and we will train anyone 

interested in becoming a member of 
our Peer Education team. 

As a Peer Educator your 
responsibilities will include organiz- 
ing and implementing Peer Educa- 
tion workshops. The Peer Educator 
has the opportunity to teach a 
variety of subjects including nutri- 
tion, relaxation and stress-manage- 
ment techniques, diet/weight con- 


hesdae 


CAMPUS NOTES 


trol, exercise and fitness, sexually- 
transmitted diseases, contracep- 
tives, or any other area of student 
interest. 


You can provide a valuable 
service to your peers while enhanc- 
ing your own academic, personal, 
and career development. Contact 
Emina McCormick or Kenn Sper- 
ling, Student Health Ctr. 656- 
3350. 


Health Conscious 


SHAC (Student Health Advi- 
sory Committee) members are a 
group of students interested in 
improving their own lifestyles with 
Health and Well-Being, as well as 
the lifestyles of others on campus. 
SHAC members coordinate and 
implement special events on cam- 
pus to raise the health conscious- 
ness of the University population, 
and they provide valuable informa- 
tion to the student population on 
how to get the most from your 
health-care dollar from the Student 
Health Center here at UVM. Con- 
tact Emina McCormick or Kenn 
Sperling of the Wellness Promotion 
Program, Student Health Center, 
656-3350. 


Make Headlines, Join 
THE VERMONT 


WORC 


The Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center is a group dedicated 
to educating the campus and 
community on. women’s issues. We 
will be having our first organiza- 
tional meeting Wednesday, Sept. 
12, at Living/Learning B101. We 
will be discussing plans for a forum 
on women and the upcoming 
elections, self-defense classes, sup- 
port groups, rape awareness days 
and any new ideas. For more 


information, call 863-3152. 


Good Movies 


The following movies will be 
shown this weekend: Kramer us, 
Kramer on Friday, Sept. 7 at 7, 
9:30 and 12:00 in Marsh Life 
Science; The Last American Virgin 
on Saturday, Sept. 8, 7:00, 9:30 
and 12:00 in B106 Angell. The cost 
is $2 with ID and $3 without. 


FRED’S 


Monday night, Sept. 10 at 8:30 
p.m. marks the opening of this 
semester’s version of Fred’s on the 
Green. 
Student Center has given Fred’s 
reason to move to Marsh Dining 


CYNIC 


Meeting 6-7 p.m. Sept. 10 Living/Learning B for 
Interested Students 


The closing of Billings | 


Hall. Fred’s will be open Mondays 
and Wednesdays from 8:30 to 


| 12:30. Due to popular demand, we 


are once again bringing Monday 
Night Football to Fred’s. On 
Wednesday nights, the ‘Over the 
Hump” will prevail, along with 
other special programming events. 
Don’t miss it!! 


Agriculture 


The New World Agricultural 
Group (NWAG) will hold an open 
forum and slide presentation at 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium on 
Saturday, Sept. 8 at 7:30 p.m. 
NWAG is an international organiza- 
tion which seeks to integrate both 


} technical and social approaches to 


solving the problems of contem- 
porary agriculture. This forum 
will include an informative dis- 
cussion of NWAG activities and 
potential expansion in Vermont. 


Libertarian Speaks 


David Bergland, the 1984 Presi- 
dential candidate of the nation’s 
third largest and fastest growing 
Libertarian party, will speak at 
UVM on Thursday, Sept. 13 at 
7:00 p.m. in 413 Waterman. The 
speech is sponsored by the UVM 
Libertarians. 


SEAL FN hate ti oh iii bal a 


PRE-SEASON 


bs SUPER SKI SALE 


ALL 1983-1984 MODELS 


“90 %-40 % oFF 


= USE OUR LAYAWAY ‘TIL THE SNOW FLIES 
< 


SSS 


BEGINNER PACKAGE 
ignol Espoir Skis" 


Rossignol Espoir 
Look 39 Bindings 
Scott Olympic Poles | 
Mount and Prep 
VALUE $303 


$199 


INT.JADV.INT. PACKAGE 
estar CS2SKS 3 a a 


Dynastar 
Salomon 637 Bindings 
Scott Classic Poles 
Mount and Prep 
VALUE $405 


$285.50 


ADVANCED or RACER 
PACKAGE 
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Salomon 737 bindings 
Scott Noram Poles 
Mount and Prep - 
VALUE $486 
$359.50 
Add $10 for Salomon 737 Equipe 
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Rossi Fp or Dynastar Omeglass II Skis 


INT.JADV.INT. PACKAGE 
Rossignol Falcon Skis= 


Salomon 637 Bindings 
Scott Classic Poles 
Mount and Prep 

VALUE $41 oO. 


$9145 ee 
Add $20 for Salomon 737 Bindings - 


INT.JADV.INT. PACKAGE 
astar-CS5 Skis. ¢: 1.0 ieee 


Dynastar 
Salomon 637 Bindings 
Scott Classic Poles” 
Mount and Prep 

VALUE $420 


$296 


ADVANCED or RACER 
PACKAGE 
Rossi SM or Dynastar MV5 
Salomon 737 Binding 
Scott Noram Poles 
Mount and Prep 
VALUE $496 


$367 


E OUR NEW MODELS FOR 1984-85 


SKIS by BOOTS py 


Rossignol Nordica 


Dynastar Dolomite 
Olin Solomon 


Kneissl Lange 
Lange 
Atomic 


BINDINGS by POLES py 


Solomon Scott 
Marker Kerma 
~ Look Reflex 


Tyrolia Look 
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WILEISTSN ROAD OPEN DAILY 9-9 SO. BURLINGTON 


TE SR mig oe! 


rae Sil dda (Pd lu i | Hiccale a bialh | 


Asda bond ok 


CRIME PREVENTION 


How to Protect Yourself and Your Property 
page 12 


Y/Y 9yjy, 


FORD VON WEISE 


: 


Southern 


Comfort 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


OFFERING 
2 alias ® LUNCH @® DINNER 15% OFF 
SPAGHETTI & MEATBALLS $3.50 ANY MEAL 
SPAGHETTI AND SAUCE $3.25 iit iia eats 
BARBECUED RIBS $3.75 good through 6/30/85 


BARBECUED CHICKEN DINNER $3.75 
FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA CHEESESTEAK SUBS $2.95 


OTHER SUBS AND SANDWICHES TOO —~- Aicohindik Bec teget decd an re 


GOOD FOR ENTIRE PARTY | 


TAKE OUT OR DELIVERY 863-8292 


HOURS 7AM—3AM MONDAY—SATURDAY 
204 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 


FORMERLY GOTHAM CITY DELI 


Weigh In For Healthy Babies 
Support 
March of Dimes 


GE BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION 
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WRUV Celebrates Three Decades on the Air 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
Under his nose was a dream come 
true 
Been there all the time and he 
almost knew... 
His duty was to use it — left his 
pearl in the shell 
—Howard Jones 
from ‘Pearl in the Shell” 
aes have changed at WRUV 
since 1954. Disc jockeys sport- 
ing crewcuts no longer broadcast 
“The Lucky Strike News,” stereo 
FM has eclipsed a waning "AM, and 
the clam of a station has burst its 
campus shell, spreading alternative 
music into the Burlington commu- 
nity. This year marks the 30th 
anniversary — the Pearl Anniversary 
— for the radio voice of UVM and 
those 
promise a year of celebration. 

A Hunt’s ska fest featuring 
Pinhead and the Virginia band 
Good Guys is set for September 23. 
A dance party, movie-marathon 
night, and station open house 
remain on the boards, and a possi- 
ble benefit appearance by the 
popular Violent Femmes awaits 
confirmation. 

*“This all depends on money,” 
explained station manager Dena 
Yasner. 

From Bach to Bebop, Blues to 


Black Flag hardcore, WRUV fills’ 


the Burlington area with an eclectic 
music mix. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this practice raises perennial 
criticism from students set in their 
musical ways. 

“You can’t please all of the 


involved with the station 


people all the time. We’re supposed 
to be an educating system, You’re 
not educating when you play Bruce 
Springsteen,’’ Yasner responded. 


Other than its varied musical 
programming, WRUV offers a med- 


ley of services that include news | 


and sports reporting, public service 
announcements, 


transportation | 


bulletins, and housing listings. In | _ 


all, from 70 to 90 persons work to | 


keep the air waves alive 24 hours a 
day. But in 1954 WRUV carried a 
considerably smaller staff, number- 
ing 37. 

The station found its roots in a 
1940s UVM radio and television 
workshop. Electrical engineers per- 
formed tests under the call letters 
of WCAX — College of Agriculture 
Extension. Eventually, the license 
was sold to WCAX, a private 
Burlington television station. 

In 1948, a Burlington Free 


Press grant enabled the construc-— 


tion of a broadcast studio produc- 
tion facility and, in the same 
manner, WCAX contributed money 
to UVM’s new radio and speech 
department. Bryann H. Kretzman 
transferred to UVM the same year 
with an interest in creating a 
campus broadcast system. His pro- 
posals gained acceptance and the 
first programs — a band concert 
recorded in Ira Allen Chapel and 
campus news and sports — aired on 
local stations WCAX and WJOY. 


By 1950, the experiment drew 
recognition from the Student Asso- 
ciation and the next four years 


were spent taking notes on other 
radio stations and acquiring equip- 
ment. 

The fated first broadcast came 
on March 22, 1954. The signal 
came from the second floor of 
Pomeroy Hall. The station only 
transmitted to select campus build- 
ings that held the proper connec- 
tions. Buckham, Wills and Chitten- 
den and Converse were the first to 
hear the sound. 


The most polemical event of 
the station’s 30-year history came 
on a cool March morning in 1974 
when a group of spirited students 
sauntered across the UVM green 
wearing only sneakers and wool 
hats, and in some cases even less. 
WRUV encouraged the event -by 


A TUNEFUL TRIO: WRUV disc jockeys pose for an anniversary photo. 


broadcasting a “streak-in” at the 
same time. The subsequent but 
temporary shut down of the station 
by campus police made national 
news. 

All in all, WRUV has come a 
long way since March of 1954. 
‘“We’re definitely one of the best 
college-service stations,’’ said Yas- 
ner, shuffling albums for her “New 


Wave of Life’’ show. 


WRUV’s high percentage of 
aired new music (25 percent by 
policy) and its communication with 
a large number of record labels help 
make the station a success, Yasner 
said. 

Yasner invited any interested 
students to become involved with 
the radio station. Students com- 
prise 70 percent of the staff. @ 


Bill Murray’s Fear and Loathing Sinks 


By DAN WILLIAMS 
Where the Buffalo Roam. Starring 
Bill Murray, Peter Boyle, Mark 
Metcalf. Music by Neil Young, Jimi 
Hendrix, The Four Tops. Written 

and directed by Art Linson. 

hatta marketing strategy. 
With the megabucks success 
of this summer’s Ghostbusters, Bill 
Murray could film the phone book 
and still pack a theatre. And, 
following the recent publication of 
The Curse of Lono, there has been 
a renewed infatuation with the life 
and work of “gonzo” journalist 
Hunter S. Thompson. Therefore, 
the re-release of Where the Buffalo 
Roam, a 1979 Murray vehicle 
“based on the twisted legend of Dr. 
Hunter S. Thompson,” should 
come as no surprise. 

Despite a few deft touches and 
a vintage acid rock soundtrack, 
however, director Art Linson’s 
| Maiden effort is self-indulgence 
tity, the kind of film Murray’s 
elevisio,, cohorts loved to deflate 


WHERE 7H 


BURA Roy 


during Saturday Night Live’s glory 


days. 


Linson allegedly tried to pro- Linson has 


Like Thompson’s_ celebrated 
prose, Linson’s narrative is aimless- 
ly paced and scattershot. But from 
the trademark campus appearance 
scene to one depicting a men’s 
room confrontation with then- 
president Nixon, Where the Buffalo 
Roam lacks the bite and bitter 
sarcasm at the heart of Thompson’s 
best work. 


Although Hunter Thompson is 


credited as a “‘creative consultant,” 


misrepresented the 
self-styled Dr. Gonzo’s fundamental 


cure the screen rights to Thomp- 
son’s seminal Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas, and, finding them 
unavailable, turned to an original 
screenplay. Playing like an equal 
mix of The Great Shark Hunt and 
Abbott and Costello, Linson’s 
adaptation is an episodic, un- 
focused mess true neither to the 
spirit of Thompson’s work or to 
Murray’s comic talents, 

Murray plays ‘“Thompson” 
(never referred to by first name), 
free-lance writer and _ full-time 
hedonist for a Rolling Stone 
clone called Blast. In the company 
of a down-at-the-heels storefront 
lawyer (Peter Boyle, in a role based 
loosely on the late Oscar ‘“‘Brown excesses into some kind of perverse 
Buffalo” Acosta), he embarked sainthood. Where the Buffalo Roam 
upon a number of alcohol-soaked.is the kind of film that thinks 
expeditions ranging from a Pre- drinking Wild Turkey out of an IV. 
Super Bowl blow-out to the trash- bottle is a sight gag par excellence, 
ing of a presidential press plane. The performances fail to 


appeal and talent. As a Rolling 
Stong* correspondent in the early 
70s, Thompson honed a rep as an 
inflammatory, if occasionally 
brilliant columnist. He wrote all 
night on amphetamines and filed 
fictitious stories concerning the 
drug intake of Democratic candi- 
date Edmund Muskie. 

Yet Linson’s screenplay ignores 
the comic aspect and _ lowers 
Thompson’s appeal to its lowest 
common denominator his 
legendary appetite for controlled 
substances. Invariably drunk, 
coked, or stoned, Linson’s version 
of Thompson tries to elevate his 
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obscure the screenplay’s limita- 
tions. Although Bill Murray has 


‘matured into one of the finest 


comic actors around, he is out of 
his element in this, his second film 
effort. From his inauspicious debut 
in 1978’s Meatballs through his 
current demi-god status, Murray’s 
work has always exuded an inno- 
cent, ‘‘What me worry?” charm far 
removed from the aggressive, fre- 
quently abrasive muse of Thomp- 
son. Although Murray’s touch for 
casually dropping a devastating 
one-liner works well on occasion, 
he simply isn’t convincing as an 
adrenalin junkie who makes dead- 
lines and co-eds with equal aplomb. 

As the lawyer Carl Lazlo, Boyle. 
is similarly miscast. If you can 
picture an actor who came to 
prominence playing urban toughs 
looking like Jerry Garcia on a bad 
day and spouting neo-Libertarian 
homilies like “We need your help, 
man,” then you begin to get the 
picture. 

“It never got weird enough for 
me,” exclaims Murray at the film’s 
conclusion, yet Where the Buffalo 
Roam never gets good enough to 
stand with the best of Thompson’s 
work. Area filmgoers would be well 
advised to skip this weak farce and 
pick up a paperback copy of Fear 
ind Loathing in Las Vegas, which is 
ultimately more satisfying, ox 


IMAGINUS| 


EXHIBITION 
AND SALE of 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS| 


NEW THIS YEAR: 
» PHOTOGRAPHS 
e NOTECARDS 
- EXHIBITION POSTERS 


fea 


FEATURING: Old Masters, 
Impressionism, Surrealism, 
Van Gogh, Picasso, Escher, 
19th - 20th Century American, 
E. S. Curtis, Norman Rockwell 
Oriental Art and Museum 
Posters from the Metropolitan, 
Walker, Guggenheim, National 
Gallery and more. 


Print Sale 
DATE _ Sept. 11-13 
TIME __10:00-2:00 
PLACE Memorial Lounge 


PRICES 


MOST LARGE PRINTS 
$4 each 


OVER 200 
DIFFERENT IMAGES 


MOST SMALL PRINTS 
$2 each 


INTERESTED IN RADIO? 


New Student Organizational Meeting 


Sunday Sept. 9 at 7pm 
Room 101 Pomeroy 


WRUV-FM 90.1 
‘The Better Alternative’ 


WESTERN EYES: This new album tries to wed political respon- 
sibility with a rock n’ roll sensibility. 


here is no difference between gender, except for 

what can be seen, or so claim XMAL DEUTSCH- 
LAND, the German soulmates to Siouxsie and the 
Banshees. Originally a five-member all female band, 
Xmal Deutschland was founded in Hamburg in 1980. 
Since then they have released four records, the album 
Fetisch, a 12” “Cual” and a single “Incubus Succubus 
ii” b/w “Vito.” Their new LP, T.0.C.S.I.N has created 
an interesting sound reminiscent of early Siouxsie with 
undertones of labelmates the Cocteau Twins (for whom 
the band opened in their first British appearance of Nov. 


~ 1982). 


Since 1982, the band has gradually evolved its 
lineup to include two males, Peter Bellendir on drums 
and Wolfgang Ellerbrock on bass. All in all, the record is 
very strong with several outstanding cuts, ‘“Mondlicht,” 
“Religen,” “Tac fur Tac,” and ‘‘Begrab Melin Herz.” If 
you like depressing, droning, yet biting lyrics (although 
you might not be able to understand a word of German) 


with strong bass and guitar line (unlike Siouxsie last | 


attempt), then this record is a must for you. 


For all of you who have a somewhat political 
outlook on life, the new LP from the Western Eyes is 
for you. According to lead vocalist/guitarist Robert 
Poss, the band is “trying to wed political responsibility 
with rock and roll sensibility.” The band’s first full 
length LP, Western Eyes (Trace Elements), is good, 
fast-paced, socially conscious rock and roll with strains 
of the early Clash and a definite American orientation 
characteristic of bands like Mission of Burma. The music 
is straight ahead rock, but with a level of lyrical sophis- 
tication that you would not expect from the band ona 
first listen, and on the second listen you'll notice 
musical sophistication covering the spectrum from 
Robyn Hitchcock to Throbbing Gristle. 


Excitement abounds as the Gun Club brilliantly 
follow 1982’s Miami (produced by Chris D of the 
Flesheaters), with The Las Vegas Story (Animal). With 
singer/songwriter Jeffrey Lee Pierce and Patricia Morri- 
son at the helm, the Gun Club has once again changed 
line ups. The new record features Kid Congo Powers 
(ex-Cramps) on guitar and Terry Graham on bass with 
special guest appearances from Dave Alvin of the 
Blasters. Overall, The Las Vegas Story is a record of 
tremendous depth, with piano and guitar lines on “the 
Master Plan”’ rivaling John Cale and several other tracks 
featuring a wonderfully harsh television-like sound. 


_ Also new and interesting is the third LP from the 
British punk band The Subhumans, From the Cradle to 
the Grave (Bluurg), the Crippled Pilgrims, Hand-Over 
Head-Under (Fountain of Youth), and an inconsistent 
but good record from the Boston-based band Dump- 
truck. Romeo Void and Prince also have new records 
out, but if I hear them one more time I’ll throw up. 

~b/w you on the b side 
Josh Brickman 
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Norman Mailer’s Prophetic 
Perversions 


By ALEX STIMPSON 
Tough Guys Don’t Dance. 
By Norman Mailer, Random 
House Books, 230 pp., 
16.95 
ea Guys Don’t Dance 

is Norman Mailer’s most 
effective analysis of the 
male ego since the release of 
The Naked and the Dead 24 
years ago. 

Like predecessor Robert 
Hearn, who learned of 
man’s insatiable quest for 
sexual dominance and vio- 
lent confrontation while 
fighting in the Pacific Cam- 
paign, Tim Madden, the 
protagonist of Tough Guys, 
discovers that the perverse 
state of the male ego is as 
inevitable as the thunder of 
-waves pounding against the 
shores of Cape Cod where 
he lives. 

This inevitability of per- 
version, this new morality, 
wears comfortably with 
Madden as it has with 
Mailer over the years. To an 
extent, then, the author’s 
triumph is in the confirma- 
tion of what he prophesized 
in The Naked and _ the 
Dead. The knowledge that 
man is and has always been 
dangerously manipulated by 
each whim of his genitals. 

In Mailer’s recent 
Ancient Evenings King 
Ramses extended this often 
redundant Mailer maxim to 
include the mystical powers 
of the anus. If non-manipu- 
lated thought is possible, 
then the Mailer character 
must contend with these 
two distinct, omnipotent 
forces. The protagonist, 
Madden, identifies this 
omnipotency and resigns to 


it as a prisoner would 
sodomy. 
Mailer has found a 


variety of literary genres to 
reinforce this theme. This 
time it is a mystery novel. 
The setting is a Massachu- 
setts resort town stagnating 
in off-season. There, Tim 


Madden wakes to find his 
Porche awash in blood and 
the severed head of a 
woman rotting in the 
woods. Did Madden commit 
the grisly crime while com- 
pletely intoxicated the pre- 


NORMAN MAILER: The tenured author shows an adept hand 


at mystery writing. 


vious night? He does not 
know; his memory has 
failed him. He does know 
that there are other sus- 
pects, each one uniquely 
perverse, also capable of a 
sex slaying. 

An interesting aspect of 
the novel is that the author 
pessimistically confines this 
new morality to make every 
male character capable of 
such an act. The result is 
that the reader throughout 
the novel will anxiously 
label Everyman in terms of 
‘“‘He’s a rapist,’ ‘‘He’s a 
sodomist,”’ ‘‘He’s an exhibi- 
tionist.”’ There is no room 
for the regular-guy to 
breathe, reinforcing the 
Flannery O’Connor theme 
that a good man is hard to 
find. It is impossible, says 
Mailer. 

The impossibility of 
goodness in Tough Guys, 
however, threatens the 
Mailer male character with 
the possibility of becoming 
an anachronism. After all, 


this is the conservative 80s. 
Do today’s men resign in 
the darkness of immorality? 


“We take our booze, 
our pot, our coke, our 
nicotine, our sleeping pills, 
our churches, our preju- 
dices, and our bigotries, our 
stupidity itself — the most 
vital of the insulations,”’ 
Madden says. A_ society 
blessed with drugs and 
ignorance can portray the 
Mailer man. It worked in 
the society of the army, the 
society of Egypt, and the 
society of Provincetown. 


In Provincetown, Mailer 
has brought the terror of 
the male ego amongst the 
commonplace. It appears 
that Mailer has his own 
domino theory, and bril- 
liantly in Tough Guys the 
perverse and immoral rests 


convincingly, like a head 
severed at the neck, in our 
own back yard. e 


American Heart 
Association 


Roffler RK Products 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 

Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 
a 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 
e 
655-3373 
a 


Winooski, VT 05404 


RSHOp 


28% Main Street 


DANCERS’ DREAM 


DANCE SHOES & APPAREL 
BY CAPEZIO 


NOW OPEN! © 


@ SELECT FROM OVER 1200 PAIRS OF CAPEZIO’S 
FINEST MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
DANCING SHOES, 


@ FEATURING CAPEZIO’S LATEST SELECTION 
OF DANCE APPAREL. 


@ LARGEST INVENTORY IN THE REGION FOR 
IMMEDIATE SATISFACTION. 


DANCERS’ DREAM 


132 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI] | 655-4616 
STORE HOURS: MON -THURS.. & SAT 9:30-6:00; FRIDAY 930-8000 


WELCOME BACK 


Need carpet for your dorm room | 
or apartment? 

We’ve got them! 

Remnants from 3-12 up to 9-12 
$5 to $6 a sq. yard 


Assorted Styles & Colors 


(802) 862-4101 


———E———————————————— ll 
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By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 
uesday evening marked 
the opening of 

‘Rooms and Chairs,” arn 
exhibition by G. Roy Levin 
in the Living/Learning Cen- 
ter Gallery. The show of 
pen and ink drawings, cut 
wood, paper sculpture, and 
a mural-sized acrylic elicited 
varied comments from 
those who stopped in, and 
from the artist himself 
during the reception. 

The highlight of the 
exhibit, Levin’s mural, 
“C’est ca, c’est la vie!”’, 
greets the viewer at the 
entrance to the gallery. 
The canvas measures 15%’ 
by 6’ and depicts a curious- 
ly structured room of 
chairs, and tables scattered 
on varied levels. Levin lined 
in his design in black tape 
on the originally natural 
canvas, then painted the 
entire canvas in black acry- 


’ lic. The tape was removed 


(including some final pieces 
at the opening), revealing a 
captivating white network 
on a black field. The project 
spanned nine to 10 days. It 
is the artist’s initial work of 
this scale. 


“C’est ca” seems a 
study in space and perspec- 


tive. The most prominent 


chair is shown with a heavy 
beam piercing its back. The 
image disturbs the symbolic 


sense of the _ straight- 
backed chair as a source of 
support, however uncom- 
fortable. It also evokes a 


#e 


sense of disgust with the 
chair as cluttered space 
unable to meet its potential 
as a basic supporting struc- 
ture, The beam extends the 
spatial definition of the 
chair, though, commanding 
recognition of a taller rec- 
tangular solid (as opposed 
to a cube with one ex- 
tended plane). 

Perspective vitalizes 
“C’est _ca.”’? The room 
described by the striking 
network of white gives 
context to the individual 
forms of chairs and tables. 
Through contrast, the room 


further defines the objects 
in it, as space defines a 
solid. The white lines of 
perspective pull the light 
and the viewer deep into 
the scene, inviting explora- 
tion of doors, mirrored 
halls, and crawl-spaces dis- 
tinguished only after close 
inspection. Levin’s repeated 
doorways and halls give a 
sense of endlessness charac- 
teristic of E. M. Escher’s 
prints. 


Levin succeeds in 
heightening the viewer’s 
spatial awareness and sensi- 
tivity to an otherwise fami- 
liar object. Perhaps this 
consciousness of space and 
perspective are the “it” of 
his mural’s title, ‘“That’s it, 
that’s life.”’ 

G. Robert Levin ori- 
ginates from Philadelphia, 
and lives currently in Plain- 
field. He has attended Ober- 
lin College, Columbia, and 
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G, ROY LEVIN: The artist stands next to his study in perspective, “C’est ca.” 


Yale, earning a degree in 
French, and a Masters in 
Fine Arts. He has directed 
films and theatrical works 
and written several plays. 
Levin contributes a month- 
ly column to ‘Millimeter”’ 
magazine and has authored 
a book on the subject, 
Documentary Explorations: 
Fifteen Interviews with 
Film Makers (Doubleday: 
1971). Levin is teaching art 
as part of the Adult Con- 
tinuing Education Program 
at Vermont College. 

Levin’s formal study of 
drawing and design has 
consisted of a summer in- 


$h5 


if 


iad 


troductory course. He 
follows a path of self- 
education through observa- 
tion and experimentation. 
He enjoys experimenting 
with design and perspective, 
hinting at playfulness in his 
depiction of a shadow 
across a chair-back con- 
sumed by the nose of an 
approaching jet. 


His subjects, chairs, 
“something we see every 
day,” are drawn in a crisp, 
almost architectural style. 
Texture and subtle curves 
come from his use of 
etching paper for ink draw- 


Tickets on Sale At Flynn Theatre 
And Campus Ticket Store 
$1250 with Student I.D. 
$140 General Admission © 
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ings and black masking tape 
in his recent mural. The 
imperfections add character 
and credibility to what 
would otherwise appear 
clinical and fantastic. 

The evolution of Levin’s 
_ work based on the pieces 
‘exhibited moves from the 
single object — the chair — 
to the object’s integration 
into a whole environment — 
the rooms and halls of his 
later pieces. He works in 
black and white. Levin 
looks toward continuing 
work on large canvases, and 
will eventually employ 
color. @ 
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| Levin’s Rooms and Chairs Enhance Gallery | 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
Sugar Cane Alley. Directed 
by Euzhan Pally, based on a 
novel by Joseph Zobel. An 
Orion Classics release. 
Hy can you dislike a 

film like Sugar Cane 


If there’s one thing business 


Alley? With its lyrical vision 


of life in the sugar fields of 
1931 Martinque, sense of 
history, justice and the idea 


that “learning is the key to 
your second freedom” (a 


life away from the sugar 
fields), Sugar Cane Alley is 
filled with good intentions. 
The story is told from 
the eyes of a young black 
orphan, Hassam, cared for 
by his grandmother, Ma 
Tine, who is determined 
that he get an education 
that will keep him from the 
brutal work in the fields. 


Hassam also has a men- 
tor in Mr. Mendose, who 
tells him of Africa, the end 
of slavery in Martinque and 
the beginning of another 
kind of slavery — where the 
“Master”? simply becomes 
the “‘Boss,’”’ and the shacks 
of Sugar Cane Alley remain 
the same. These are the 
ingredients of most socialist 
cinema, and Sugar Cane 
Alley hopes to humanize 
these struggles. 

How can you dislike a 
‘film like Sugar Cane Alley 
then? Because it is not 
enough. The film = shifts 
from social studies to poli- 
tical tensions to family and 


Get down to business faster. 


With the BA-35. 


calculations, amortizations 
and balloon payments. 


students have always needed, 
this is it: an affordable, busi- 
ness-oriented calculator. 
The Texas Instruments 
BA-35, the Student Business 
Analyst. 

Its built-in business 
formulas let you perform 
complicated finance, 
accounting and statistical 
functions — the ones that 
usually require a lot of time 


like present and future value 
©1983 Texas Instruments 


The BA-35 means you , 


spend less time calculating, 


and more time learning. One 


keystroke takes the place 


of many. 


The calculator is just part 
of the package. You also get 
a book that follows most 


business courses: the Business 
Analyst Guidebook. Business 
professors helped us write it, 


and a stack of reference books, to help you get the most out 
of calculator and classroom. 
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A powerful combination. 


Think business. With 


the BA-35 Student 


Business Analyst. 


TEXAS 
INSTRUMENTS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 


cultural heritage, trom sugar 
field shacks to cities, from 
childhood pranks to bitter 
racism. But while the film 
has scope, it has no focus. 
Half a dozen interesting 
plots are set up, flitting 
from one to another, but 
the film is never connected 
enough to really affect its 
audience, 


Sugar Cane 
scatter-shot method may 
allow it to cover more 
ground, but it is so frag- 
mentary: that it never is able 
to capture the concern of 
its viewers. 

The plot twists in Sugar 


Cane Alley seem at first * 


painfully deliberate — ‘‘And 
now for a comment on 
racism...,” “And now a 
death to pull on the hearts 
of characters and audi- 
ence...,” “Now a. false 
worry that everything-we- 
care-about-is-in-jeopardy to 
stir up the pace of the 
story”? — but after a while, 
they become irritating. 


i 


Alley’s 


The characters are inter- 
esting, the politics tension- 
laden, the situations drama- 
filled, but in Sugar Cane 


Alley more is less, because 


nothing is played to its full 
potential. Director Euzhan 
Pally, working from the 
novel by Joseph Zobel, 
doesn’t trust in any one 
part of the story enough to 
stay close enough to it to 
affect the audience. Sugar 
Cane Alley’s good inten- 
tions aren’t expressed well 
enough to make it a truly 
great film. 

Sugar Cane Alley does 
strive to escape the confinés 
of a Hollywood-style plot, 
but the shifts of the story 
‘are so erratic that it isn’t 
able to capture the poeticr 
feeling of similar films like 
Padre, Padrone’ or Three 
Brothers. Sugar Cane Alley 
may be a noble failure, but 
it does have moments of 
real depth and beauty, and 
it is a shame that these. 
moments are not more 
unified. Zz 


2 Our 
’ Courtyard is 
open 


185 Pearl 


Support the 
March of Dimes 


GEE BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION EEE 


Spectacular 
the 
for 
LUNCHe BRUNCH 
DINNER -« SNACKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, VT/688-2044 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WAYS 


TO BECOME AN ARMY OFFICER 
IS STILL ONE OF THE BEST. 


The Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) is more than a 

college program. It's a 
Sitar. 

For 163 years, 
ROTC has been 
training people to 

do a job that’s also 

a tradition. The 

job of an Army 

officer. 
In 1819, 
* Captain Alden 
Partridge, a former 
: = superintendent at 
eres ea West Point, started 
what we know today as Army ROTC. 

He felt our country needed more “citizen sol- 
diets.” So he established the first private school to 
offer military instruction. 

It didn’t take long for his idea to spread. 

By the turn of the century, 105 genetics 
and universities across the country were offering 
military instruction on their campuses. 

Today, with Army ROTC available at over 
1,400 colleges and universities, the program is 
stronger than ever. 


Yet Veg 
Za 


Aa 


campus. 


And last year alone, over 70,000 students 
participated. 7 

Some were interested in the leadership 
and management training. Others enrolled on 
full-tuition scholarships. And the financial 
assistance — up to $1,000 a year during the last 
two years of ROTC —attracted still others. 

But all of them had one thing in common: 
the desire to begin their future as Army officers. 

Why dont you do the same? Youll 
graduate to a position of real responsibility. 
Exercise leadership and management skills. 
Build a secure future for yourself. And enjoy the 
travel, adventure and prestige _ aaa 
of beingasecondlieuten- 4 
ant in todays Army. 

Army ROTC. It's 
as much of a tradition 
as the job it trains 
you for. Find out how 
to enroll today. 

For more infor- 7s Se 
mation, contact the 
Army ROTC Pro- 
fessor of Military 
Science on your 


ARMY ROTC. 


BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


AT U\ ‘1 CONTACT MAJOR BRUNER AT 656-2966 
OR VISIT HIM AT 601 MAIN STREET. 
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Student Lands Free Press Modeling Job 


By KEITH ELDRED 
eraldine Ferraro isn’t the only 
blonde lady with an Italian 

name whose face was front page 
material this summer. We’ve got 
one on campus. 

Virginia Giammattei, a 19-year- 
old sophomore physical therapy 
major from Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, made the cover of the 
special “‘Fall Fashion Today”’ sec- 
tion of the August 22 Burlington 


Free Press. She also appeared in. 


three pictures on the inside pages — 
lounging against a wall for Cam- 
bridge of Burlington Square Mall, 
playing young career woman for 
Beverly Pearl (Church Street), and 
smiling in striped sleepwear for 
Jessica’s (Champlain Mill). 

Giammattei got into the pic- 
tures by replying, along with 
boyfriend Alan Huelly, to a Free 
Press ad that requested models 
for its fashion preview. 

Huelly, a sophomore in UVM’s 
nursing program who has already 
earned a business degree, appeared 
in two shots in the issue. “G.Q. 
’ himself,” says Giammattei proudly. 

The job took five hours of 
‘posing on the top floor of the Free 
Press building .on College Street in 
early August. “It was one of the 
hottest days this summer, and there 
was no air conditioning, only a 
fan,” moans Giammattei. “I wore 
five outfits, and we took 24 shots 
of each one.”’ 


She insists it was fun. “I like 
being involved in new fashion 
without paying,” she explains. 

What’s more, she was delighted 
with her pictures. “‘With the right 
lights and makeup,” she says, “‘it’s 
amazing what you can turn out to 
be.” 


Giammattei was introduced to 
modeling at age 12 after impressing 
the faculty of a charm school run 
by Madaras, a clothing store in 


Stowe, 


Pennsylvania. She did 
“ramp work’’ — strolling in store 
fashion shows — throughout high 
school, but the Free Press job was 
her first studio séssion. 


She searchéd the local phone 
book for modeling agencies when 
she arrived at UVM last September, 
but none were listed. She did no 
modeling from that point until 
getting the Free Press job. 


Now, nowever, there are two 
modeling agencies in Burlington — 
Promark Models and Promotional 
Marketing, at 186 College Street, 
and Barbizon School of Modeling, 
at 200 Main Street, both of which 
opened this summer. Giammattei 
became one of Promark’s models 
after arranging an interview at 
which her poise, attitude, and 
figure were closely observed. 

“T had to wait until after the 
Free Press session to go there,’’ she 
explains. ‘I didn’t have a portfolio 
of photos until then.” She will 
work part-time for Promark after 
completing courses in advanced 
ramp work and professional make- 
up. 


Is Giammattei a dumb blonde. 
Not exactly. She graduated first in 
her class from St. Timothy’s, a 
boarding school in Stevenson, 
Maryland. Graduation night was 
pretty much the Virginia show. “‘T 
was called up for awards five 
times,’’ she recalls. “My face got 
redder and redder each time.” 

Her first semester GPA was 
3.96. “An A- in fencing blew it for 
me,” she laughs. Her second semes- 
ter 4.0 gave her a 3.98 for the 
year, despite courses in Psycho- 
logy, Biology, and Chemistry. 

Giammattei works afternoons 
as a student athletic trainer for 
various UVM teams. She plans to 
work 800 hours, take five extra 
courses beyond her PT major 


ij 


FALL FASHION M 


ODEL: Virginia Giammattei, a UVM 


FORD VON WEISE 


sophomore, appeared recently in the Burlington Free Press’s 


fashion issue. 


FORD VON WEISE 


MORE THAN MODELING: Giammattei is an A student at UVM, having compiled a 3.98 GPA her freshman year. She is 


also an athletic trainer for UVM’s teams. 


ae 
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requirements, and take an exam to 
become a certified athletic trainer 
before she graduates. By then, she 
will also be a registered physical 
therapist. 


She has no plans for a modeling 
career. “‘It’s just a sidelight for me,” 
she says. She’d rather avoid the 
cutthroat. world of fashion and 
model just for fun. She likes 
assuming the character of the 
clothes she displays. “You don’t 
have to be yourself — you can play 
at something,” she says. ‘When I 
model tennis clothes, I bounce 
around and say, ‘Let’s go hit a ball.’ 
And I hate tennis!” 


Giammattei has advice for UVM 
students interested in modeling. “‘T 
don’t see that many guys being 
models. They’re really scarce in this 
business, but there can be good 
money,”’ she says. For females who 
might want to try modeling, she 
adds, “If you’re thinking about it 
or wondering about it, don’t sit 
around. They can make you into 
something really great.” 


hoo 


“This Fall It’s 
Happening At 


The Unknown. 
Blues Band 


Featuring Big Joe Burrell 
september 7 & 8 at 9:30—$2.00 


WVMT & Hunts Present 
Don Mclean 


September 10 at 7:30 & 10:30—$414.50 


Reggae Super Stars 


The Mighty Diamonds 


september 12 at 8:00 & 10:30—$8.00 


WNCS & Hunts Present 
“Africa’s Bob Dylan” 


Tony Bird 


september 17 at 8:00—35.00 


Jonathan Edwards 


September 24 at 7:30 & 10:30—3$7.50 
September 25 at 8:00—$7.50 


The Sex Execs 


September 30 at 9:00—$4.00 


Coming Later This Fall... 


Chubby Checker 
Loudon Wainwright 
Commander Cody 
Pure Prairie League 

Tom Paxton 

Jerry Jeff Walker 

....And More! 


401 Main Street * 863-3322 
The Best Live Music In Town! 


SUE ELLEN KATZMAN 


Dixie Dining 
on a Budget 


Southern Comfort Ltd., 204 Main St., Burlington, 
863-8292 
S outhern Comfort Ltd., just having taken the place of 


Gotham City Deli on Mate St., is still ironing out the | 


kinks from its journey north. Although the part-owner 
is from Florida, the Southern vittles on the menu are 
difficult to locate. Instead of classic Southern fare such 
as grits and cornbread, the blackboard lists Philadelphia 
Cheeseteak (sm. $2.95, lg. $3.79) as its specialty. 


The special of the night was tuna salad sandwich 
with the soup of the day ($2.35). You don’t have to be 
a mermaid to recognize that the tuna is of the low- 
priced dark variety and that it is lacking the crunch of 
onions and celery. The spongy wheat bread added to the 
lack of firmness. A small leaf of lettuce, however, did 
help give the small scoop of brown fish-a little sub- 
stance. 


The vegetable beef barley soup, served in a cup, was 
hearty but left a salty aftertaste. 


An interesting addition to the southern menu was 
spaghetti and meatballs ($3.50). The pasta was heaped 
high and covered with a laddle of sauce. The sauce was 
well-seasoned although it was a little thin. 


A small salad accompanied the spaghetti and meat- 
balls. The iceberg lettuce was fresh and grated carrots 
added a colorful touch. Unfortunately, the salad dress- 
ing came in little packets reminiscent of those that come 
with Burger King’s and McDonald’s french fries. Bottled 
salad dressing in a container can’t be all that more 
expensive and it saves the customers the embarrassment 
of licking the residue off their fingers. 


_ For dessert, Southern Comfort was fresh out of the 
peanut butter pie so the Toll House ($1.50) pie was 
sampled instead. After a few bites of the chocolate chips 
and walnuts, the mixture became addicting. 


The coffee ($.25 a cup) must be the most inexpen- 
sive in town. 


The atmosphere was congenial and the service 
prompt. The restaurant also offers a take-out and 
delivery, If Southern Comfort could better mesh its 
dining-in aspect with the option of dining-out, then 


‘oddities such as the salad dressing packets could be 


reconciled. It was hard to decide whether most people 
ate in or took home their vittles. 


With a little work, Southern Comfort — with its 
reasonable prices — could become a popular dinner stop 
for students tired of SAGA or just plain tired of cook- 
ing. 


—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Car, Not 


By BILL PENROSE 

o Daddy finally broke 

down and bought you 
the BMW you begged so 
hard for. Congratulations. 
There are a few things you 
should know about driving 
and owning a car around 
Burlington, to prolong the 
vehicle’s lifespan and reduce 
your misery quotient. This 
is not a comprehensive 
guide. It’s more of a crash 
course. 

Be wary of the gargan- 
tuan potholes. A friend ina 
VW Beetle fell into one 
once and hasn’t been seen 
since. The potholes do 
make driving interesting. 
Riding down Pearl St. with 
a neophyte clutch driver 
doubles the fun, producing 
a thrilling combination of 
frantic bouncing and whip- 
lash. You have to pay for 
that kind of fun at the 
amusement park. 

One of the principal 
problems of car ownership 
at UVM is finding a parking 
space. Students can get 
pretty creative in their 
efforts. A favorite trick is to 
zip nonchalantly into a 
handicapped zone and limp 
away from the car in agony, 
muttering about a _ war 
wound received in a fierce 
battle at Ping Pong. It’s a 
shame that spaces aren’t 
provided for the mentally 
handicapped. On Monday 
mornings, cerebral defects 
are easier to fake than 
orgasms. 

The most abused No 
Parking zone on campus has 
to be the fire lane in front 
of Royall Tyler Theatre. 
What possible excuse can 
one use for parking there? 
That you were going to a 
fire? That you thought it 
said Tire Lane, and your car 
has lots of them? That you 
don’t read English? No, 
really, officer, I was just 
skipping into the bookstore 
to buy an English/Preppy 
phrase book so I can 
converse with my _ class- 
mates. 

_ The last time I parked 
in the Fire Lane, I was 
g0ing to Williams to unload 


, 


BMW’s, or Any 


——— 


Worth It 


a ceramics kiln that had just 
been fired. Nice try, buddy. 
When I emerged 45 minutes 
later and walked past Ye 
Olde Mille, my expectations 
were confirmed. A slip of 
paper fluttered under the 
windshield wiper. Without 
my contacts, I couldn’t tell 
if it was the dreaded pink, 
but I feared a fine. (Yes, I 
drive like that a lot.-No, I 
have never hit. anyone. A 
few telephone poles, but 
hey, it was dark out...). 
Imagine my delight upon 
seeing that it was not a 
citation at all, but merely a 
Planned Parenthood circular 
reminding students to come 
in for their annual 10,000 
mile check-up. 

Actually I had rather 
been hoping for another 
ticket. With just a few 
more, I will have enough to 
repaper the bathroom. 
There are several reasons for 
this accumulation. One is 
my moral opposition to 
feeding unclean bits of 
metal to inanimate objects, 
even if they look like 
starving space aliens. Also 
my affinity for campus 
parking lots is not matched 
by a slavish willingness to 
cough up $20, that UVM 
Security might trace my car 
to me. I get lots of tickets, 
but I pay none of them. 
So don’t tell anyone I drive 
a 1967 white Cadillac 
station wagon that says, 
“Love Ambulance — Day or 
Night — _ Diner’s Club 
Accepted” on it. 

Winters are brutal, wea- 
ther you are prepared or 
not. One of the rudest of 
surprises is waking up after 
a storm to find your street- 
parked car shivering under 
several feet of gray-black ice 
and grit, rapidly congealing 
into an ugly igloo. Many 
cars, such as Rabbits and 
Lynxs, prefer to hibernate 
in this manner until spring 
thaw freeze them. More 
sensible vehicles, such as 
Impalas and Cougars, would 
rather be taken south for 
the winter, where road salt 
is unheard of. 


Ah, devil road salt. 
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There is 
debilitating to a car’s elo- 
quently waxed finish than a 


nothing more 


winter of abuse at the 
gloves of the men who coat 
local streets with crystalline 
car-cinogenics. Some of 
those Real Vermonters’ 
vehicles look like escaped 
lepers. Skin cancer is no 
prettier on autos than on 
humans. A thorough under- 
coating of black tarry glop 
is a necessity if you expect 
the overworked nag ever to 
see the 
again. 

Burlington’s sub-Arctic 
weather can make a. five- 
minute walk seem like a 
marathon tundra trudge. On 
those -20 degree days, one 
often finds oneself ration- 
alizing the decision to drive 
those 200 yards to school. 
My car usually manages to 
talk me out of it. When I 
try to coax it into starting, 
it generally croaks out a 
feeble, ‘Walk, ya bum,” 
before turning over and 
going back to sleep. What 
the hell, the exercise does 
you good. 


Should your vehicle be 
less surly when awakened 
than mine, the next task is 
wrestling the beast up the 
hill to campus. When gaso- 
line and rubber battle gra- 
vity and ice, while friction 
watches and howls with 
laughter, the oil companies 
win and you lose. 

Front-wheel drive helps, 
four-wheel is better, and 
snow tires never hurt. But if 
the car is rear-wheel drive 
with the engine in front, 
extra weight is needed over 
the drive wheels. Sorry, 
numb fingers and chains 
don’t mix. 

Sacks of sand provide 
extra mass, but what. do 
you do with them come 
spring? Donate them to the 
local kindergarten? I prefer 
to use roommates, but 
sometimes they resent being 
stuffed in the trunk and 
told to think heavy 
thoughts. Some people find 
it so hard to express grati- 
tude. 


old homestead 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 


WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


Learn to 


BARTEND 


for only $35 
Everything you wanted to know about 
drinks...But were afraid to ask. 
The next 3-Nite Course will begin 
SEPT 17 in WINOOSKI 
To pre-register call Brad Cook 


BARS UNLTD. 1-496-2518 
Professional course also offered 


State Senate 
in the 
Democratic Primary 
September 11 


A vote for Sally Conrad 
is a vote for: vim \ 
© Equal opportunities for Women 
© Curbing acid rain and toxic wastes 
© Fair housing practices 
®@ Stopping the arms race 
Paid for by the Sally Conrad for State Senate Committee 


TAKE THAT: All students should be able to protect themselves. 
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GRAND OPENING 


By LOUISE ROMANO 
tatistics show larger 
cities have a higher rate 

of crime and _ accidents 
because of growing popula- 
tion and increased involve- 
ment in events and activities 
within the city. 


Crimes include rape, 
theft, and, more often, 
vandalism and_ vehicular 
accidents. 


Such is the case in 
Burlington, especially since 
it is the home for three 
college campuses, UVM, 
Champlain College and 
Trinity College. 


Accidents can be pre- 
vented, that old cliche, is 
true. How? Simply by not 
inviting them. 

Rape is a prime exam- 
ple. Women tend to believe 
“it won’t happen to me,”’ or 
even believe that, by think- 
ing it may happen, it won’t. 
Well, it can and does 
happen. 

Then what is a young 
woman to do? Don’t walk 
alone, especially when it is 
dark. Walking with a friend 
and carrying a whistle or 
mace are good ideas. If 
attacked from behind, a 
woman blowing a whistle 
can be heard a long dis- 
tance. It can also hurt an 


attacker’s ears. Mace could 
stop an attacker also. Judo 
classes may offer protec- 
tion, as well. 


What about possessions? 
One thing on campus that is 
not safe are bicycles, Pre- 
venting theft may take 
more than a chain and 
combination lock. Campus 
Security provide an Identi- 
fication Service as part of 
the Crime Prevention Pro- 
gram here at UVM. 


‘he service, begun in 
1981 by Officer Robert H. 
Briggs, enables students to 
have their valuables marked 
in order to avoid theft and 
increase chances of recovery 
if stolen. 

There are opposing 
views to this service. One 
may argue that someone 
may be discouraged if they 
saw an ID number on 
a bike they were attempting 
to steal, but another may 
say that a kleptomaniac 
may not be deterred by a 
number engraved in the 
item. But since its begin- 
ning, the program has been 
a success. If anyone would 
like to take advantage of 
the service, call Security at 
x38473 and make = an 
appointment for assistance 
in marking your valuables. 

There are a few more 


gon the green 


New Location—Marsh Dining > Hall 


Monday Sept. 10 


Monday Night 


Football 


Time: 8:30-12:30 


Wednesday Sept. 12 
D.J. Pam Fucci 
Dancing 


Sponsored by the BCPB 


suggestions concerning your 
property and its security. 
Take, for example, your 
car. Even if you are to leave 
your car for two minutes, 
lock the doors and make 
sure the windows are closed 
tightly. 


And to quote the voices 
of the RAs, HAs and others 
campus-wide: ‘Lock your 
dorm room if you are not 
there.”” Make sure money 
you have in your room is 
placed in a safe place. 


For those in apartments 
there are also a few tips, 
like locking your door and, 
if possible, buying a chain 
and bar lock. I urge you 
even to lock the door while 
you are there. One does not 
know who to trust, so it’s 
easiest to play it safe. This 
advice extends to fraterni- 
ties and sororities as well. 
(Sororities should make a 
special attempt even to lock 
windows especially during 
Hell Week.) 


Other precautionary 
measures involve investing 
in a timed lighting systent 
to betray an intruder if you 
are not home, and never 
putting the key to the 
apartment under the wel- 
come mat, an obvious hid- 
ing place. 
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By FRANCINE WITTE 
idden along a moun- 
tain road in the Ver- 

mont village of Ripton (east 
of Middlebury), Robert 
Frost Country combines the 
spirit of the poet with 
exquisite scenery. 


~ Poetry and nature lovers 
alike can usually spend the 
afternoon picnicking at the 
wayside area and hiking on 
the Robert Frost Trail. Last 
weekend, however, was 
even more special because 
Frost’s summer house, the 
Homer Noble Farm, was 
open to the public. 


Although an originally 
scheduled film and record- 
ings of Frost reading Frost 
were unavailable, Louise 
Reichert, hostess 
farm house, and Mildred 
Inskip, hostess at Frost’s 
cabin, chatted with visitors, 
answering questions and 
sharing anecdotes about 
their acquaintance with the 
poet. 


at the. 


Frost spent his summer 
living in the cabin in Rip- 
ton, while his secretary, 
Mrs. Morrison, . and her 
husband lived in the farm- 
house. Frost was actively 
involved with Middlebury 
College’s Breadloaf School 
of English and with its 
annual writer’s conference, 

Mrs. Reichert recalled 
Frost as a warm, interesting 
man who loved to talk, 
sometimes until two or 
three in the morning. Jeff 
Selleck, whose father had 
been the plumber and elec- 
trician for the farm, told a 
story about how his father 
would bring him to the 
farm and how Frost would 
talk to young Selleck while 
his father worked. 

Frost enjoyed talking to 
the local people in Ripton 
and he would walk down to 
the post office to chat with 

them, to find out how they 
felt about things. However, 
there were days, Mrs. 
Reichert said, when he 
_ would be moody and would 


keep to himself. 

In the log cabin, where 
Frost had lived, slept and 
worked for so many sum- 
mers, it was hard not to feel 
his presence. Visitors poked 
around, peeked out the 
window at the lush scenery, 
and examined the volumes 
of poetry on the bookshelf. 
Inskip displayed her collec- 
tion of autographed edi- 
tions, newspaper clippings 
and Christmas cards which 
Frost had sent her, many 


inscribed with original 
verse, 
The farmhouse ' and 


cabin, though national land- 
marks, are not treated as a 
museum, The farm is used 
in the summer to house 
professors for the writer’s 
conference and_ for‘ the 
Breadloaf School of Eng- 
lish. Both buildings are now 
owned and maintained by 
Middlebury College and will 
be closed for the winter. 


The nearby Robert 
Frost Trail is a great way to 
spend an hour on an 


's Visitors 


SANCTUARY IN VERMONT: Vermont poet Robert Frost 
stayed in Ripton’s Homer Noble Farm during the summers. 


autumn afternoon. Amid 
the white pines and hay- 
scented ferns, past the 
untouched meadow, you 
can stop to read a Frost 
poem mounted on a 
wooden post. The mounted 
poems, placed throughout 
the trail, reflect the imme- 
diate surroundings. “The 


Young Birch,”’ for example, 
can .be read right beside 
some leaning birches. Frost 
writes of the birch, ‘Tt was 
a thing of beauty and was 
sent to live its life out as 
ornament,”’ 


One can say that about 
Robert Frost Country too. 


7 »! 
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Longest Bicycle Race 


The longest one-day “massed start” race is the 551-620 km 


(342-385 miles) Bordeaux-Paris event. In 1981, 
Herman van Springel averaged 47186 km/hr (29.32 mph) 
covering 584.5 km (362.4 miles) in 13 ht 35 min. 18 sec. 


AT&T long distance lets the good times roll for you, too 


—with discounts of up to 60% every day. 


Nobody can match AT&T for savings and service: 

+ 40% discounts evenings, 60% discounts nights and weekends. 
* Immediate credit for incomplete calls and wrong numbers. 

* Calls from anywhere to anywhere, anytime. 


* 24-hour operator assistance. 


* Quality that sounds as close as next door 
It’s a winning combination. Why settle for less? 


The more you hear 
the better we sound.” 
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In 1900, Johann Hurlinger of Austria walked 
on his hands from Vienna fo Paris in 55 daily 
10-hour stints, covering a distance of 874 miles. 


AT&T long distance wins hands down when 


it comes to immediate credit for 


incomplete calls and wrong numbers. 


From the Guinness Book of World Records, 
© 1983 by Sterling Publishing Company, Inc, New York, NY. 
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Good tinies mean getting together 
with good buddies and Budweiser. 
There's something about a couple of 
beers with friends that makes for great 
camaraderie. 

Beer is meant to be enjoyed by 
adults socially. It is also the beverage 
of MODERATION. Good judgment 
should be used whenever you drink. 

Make sure ‘“‘your drinking buddies 
are thinking buddies’ and exercise 
good judgment. Especially if they 
drive! When they need a good friend 
... think for them! Don't let them get 
behind the wheel — the outcome 
could be disastrous. 


Anheusev-Pusch; Sue: 


ONE OF THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES 


ARE YOUR 
DRINKING 

BUDDIES 
THINKING 
UDDIES? 


At Anheuser-Busch, we are con- 
cerned about you, our valued 
customer. We support research, 
education and treatment programs 
aimed at combating alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 
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FRI 9/7 
Sati S Kramer: Marsh Life 


Science rm 235. $2 with ID, $3 without. 
At 7:00, 9:30 & 12:00. 


The Wall: B106 Angell. At 7:00, 9:00 & 
12:00. 


SPORTS 


Golf: At St. Michael’s. 1:00 pm. 


READING 


Poetry & Prose Reading: At the Ger- 
man Club on Crowley St. Free for mem- 
bers, $1 for non-members. 8:30 pm. 


TUES 9/11 


MEETING 


Billings Center Programming 
Board: Organizational meeting. 6:30 
pm. 


SALE 


Billings Center Programming 
Board: Print Sale. 
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THE FIRST EPi- 
SODE OF *DAL- 
LAS” THIS SEA- 


LECTURES 


Making Your Investments Work: 
With Harlan Sylvester. President’s Din- 
ing Room, Waterman. 12 noon. 


Brown Bag Lecture Series: Video 
“Censorship and Selection: Choosing 
Books for Public Schools.”’ Library Pro- 
jection Room. 12 noon. 


FORUM 
What Color’s Your God: Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman. 7:30 pm. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Royal Office Master 
portable typewriter. Perfect condi- 
tion, with automatic eraser, needs 
new owner. Price negotiable. Call 
Eric Lipton at x3002. 


FUTONS: The finest all natural cot- 
ton mattresses that can also be fold- 
ed into a comfortable couch. Prices 
start at Twin $79, Double $109, 
Queen $119. Futon Gallery, 9 
Church Street, Burlington, VT, 
802-658-4313. 


FUTONS:!: The lowest price in town 
and superior quality. Six layers of 
one hundred percent cotton batting. 
Eight inches thick. Prices start at: 
Twin $75, Full $99, Queen $109, and 
King $125. FUTONS! 8 North 
Winooski Ave, Burlington. 


RELIABLE WINTER CAR: 1964 
Plymouth Valient, southern car, no 
rust, runs well. $1500. Call 658-2059. 


WANT"D 


PHOTOGRAPHERS WANTED: 
For Sports Action. Must have own 
equipment, car, phone and be 
reliable. Call 655-2746 after 5 pm. 


THIS TIME 7 


| 


WHAT'S THE CLIFF- HANGER 


SAT 9/8 


FORUM 


New World Agricultural Group: 
Open forum and slide presentation. Bur- 
lington City Hall Auditorium. 7:30 pm. 


The Last American Virgin: B106 
Angell. $2 with ID, $3 without. At 7:00, 
9:30 & 12:00. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: UVM vs. Hartford at 
home. 1:00 pm. 


MEETING 


Geography Club: Geography Seminar 
Room. First floor Old Mill. 6:15 pm. 


Faculty Senate Meeting: Memorial 
Lounge. 4:15pm. 


“Women’s Organization and Refer- 


ral Center: 7:30 pm, L/L B101. 


SALE 


Billings Center Programming 
Board: Print Sale. 


SPORTS 


INSTRUCTOR: To teach and 
organize acquatic activities for 
youths on Fridays 3:00-5:00 pm. 
Call Liz Collins at 864-0123 or 
655-4765. eves. 


INSTRUCTORS: To teach pottery, 
clowning, puppetry, and/or tumbl- 
ing to youths 8 hrs/wk or if you have 
an idea for a class please call Liz 


Collins at 864-0123 or 655-4765 eves. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25-51.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Burl- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


LEARN TO BARTEND:$35, just for 
fun. Begins Sept. 17 in Winooski. 
(Professional course also offered.) 
To preregister, call Brad Cook at 
1-496-2518. Bars Unltd. 


MISC 


FREE: Discount poster catalog. 
Write: Art Factory, 9 West Rose- 
mont Ave., Alexandria, VA 22301. 


WANTED: Well read, witty, in- 
telligent, attractive, sophisticated 
woman for GQ type. Inquire at 
x4412. 


RUSH 


“WAO GETS THE BROWNIE WITH 
THE BALL BEARING iN itt” 


Fred’s On the Green: With Monday 
Night Football. Marsh Dining Hall. 
8:30 pm. 


Fraternity Rush: Kickoff! 
ACAC\A 


Women’s Soccer: UVM at Plymouth 
State. 3:30 pm. 


PUB 


Fred’s On The Green: ‘‘Over the 
Hump” at Marsh Dining Hall. 8:30 pm. 


EXHIBITS 
Paper Mache Masks: by Nari Pen- 
son. Church Street Center: thru 9/14. 


Sorority Rush: Registration 
Fraternity Rush: Open House 


Tiger- It’s gonna be a brutal 20th.| MR. SKINNY: W.Y.V.E.LT.N.F.?-J 
Wheeze!- love you, Joey. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermoat Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Atta. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
. Monday noon for the week it is to be 
run. ; 
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by Keith Eldred 


REACHING A GiT, AREN'T TREY 


Know When To Say When 


.. A Campaign for 
Responsible Drinking 


For most adults, having a drink is a way to relax and enjoy the 
company of family and friends. Only when alcoholic beverages are 
abused do they pose a danger, leading to drunk driving and other 
serious problems. 


Anheuser-Busch and your local distributor are proud of the prod- 
ucts we sell. . . the world’s greatest family of quality beers. We want 
. you to enjoy our fine products but to remember to drink sensibly 
: and to know your personal limits. 


That’s why we’re encouraging consumers to “Know When To Say 


4 When” in a campaign to promote greater awareness of the re- 
ee sponsibilities associated with- drinking. So, enjoy your favorite 
en beverage .. . responsibly. Please. Know When To Say When. 

i 


Natural POR 
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Copyright 1983. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., Item No. 003-624 <=> 
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MCHV Develops a $50M Wing 


Burlington citizens ask who will pay and how much 


Heavy 
Metal 


Rocks 
see Inside 


MCHYV BRANCHES OUT: The new hospital wing includes 13 surgical operating rooms, but it will increase the bed 


total by just 23. 


By ERIC LIPTON 

A new $50 million wing of the Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont is nearing completion and starting in 1986, the addi- 
tion will increase the cost of services. 

Many residents of Chittenden County are concerned; they 
believe the need for modern medical care in the state of Ver- 
mont may be paid for by the residents of one county. 

Most UVM students, meanwhile, do not realize the impor- 
tance of the Medical Center Hospital of Vermont until an 
emergency arrives. The hospital is legally independent of UVM 
but closely related with the University College of Medicine, 
adjacent to Main Campus. 

In March of next year the extensive redevelopment program 
will be completed, and the new patient care wing will be ready 
for use. The controversial $50 million project will allow the 
consolidation and modernization of facilities to take place. 
Meanwhile, deteriorated buildings, from 14 to 100 years old, 
will be replaced. 

The new wing will provide space for modern equipment not 
before possible in the limited areas of the old buildings. Because 
UVM funds are not being used, a capital bond program has 
been devised to finance the enormous cost involved. Each year 
for the next 30 years, $5 million will be added to the expen- 
ditures of the hospital’s $100 million operating budget. 

County residents, who make up the majority of 
the hospital's patients, will be the first to feel the effect of the 
price increase (initially, $36 per patient day). 

“It’s not the need for renovation and redevelopment that is in 
question, but the degree,” said Richard Cassidy, a member of 
the Friends of Health Care, a group that opposes the MCHV 

“¢ “Ants “The expenditure is not justified.” 

Cassidy ves the burden of Vermont’s health is unfairly 

distributed. 


AL nr 


The MCHV admits the cost of the project was undeniably 
high, but the 1983 annual report states, “Without these im- 
provements the hospital will be unable to continue providing its 


current level and quality.of care.” The hospital administration 
firmly believes that, without this redevelopment plan, the 
region’s health care system will gradually collapse. 

“We feel we documented the need sufficiently, the debts are 
well within industry standards, and once complete, MCHV will 
continue to offer quality care in a cost efficient manner,” said 
Rusty Brink of the Hospital Development Office. 

In its present state MCHV suffers from inefficiency. “The 
current rooms are too small to accommodate modern medical 
equipment. Surgical procedures are performed in two locations, 
causing costly duplication of equipment and personnel. Critical 
care is inefficiently split into three areas, radiology in two. Cor- 
ridors must act as storage for stretchers and equipment and 
there is insufficient space for class and conference rooms. 

In 1982, after a two week hearing, the Commissioner of 
Health made the decision that the need justified the cost. 

The new seven-story wing will increase the number of beds 
only slightly, from 471 to 494. Expansion was clearly not the 
goal. 

A consolidated radiology department, nuclear medicine, car- 
diology laboratory and emergency department will be located 
on the first floor. A surgical suite with 13 operating rooms, a 
recovery room and a 16-bed surgical intensive care unit will be 
located on the third floor. 

The entire second floor is needed for equipment. A 16-bed 
critical care unit will occupy the fourth floor and two 45-bed 
medical, surgical nursing units will be on the fifth and sixth 
floors. The ground level will be the new main entrance and lob- 
by area, with a coffee shop and a gift shop. 


See MCHV, page 8 


: something to. cheer for.” 
sophomore Neil | Aguiar, who 
hails from Burlington. “Now 
we don’t have to cheer for 
Boston or New York. We can 
cheer for Burlington.” 


oe runs.” 


_ Aguiar, who attended ‘three 


games this summer, says Kal 
Daniels, the playoff MVP, is 
his favorite player. “In two of 


the Bames I saw he a le 


ae from. Ocean nC New. 
Jersey, “I’m definitely going to 
start following them now. 
They're the home team.” 


“I was trying out for. soccer 


and I'd be out there with them. 
They were pretty good guys,” 


said sophomore Bill Bookwal- 


ter, who is from. Putney. a 
/ was a big deal.” 
“I know they play ‘across 
-from_ McAuley Hall,”’said 


sophomore Karen Murray, 


_ from Hingham, Mass. “I heard 
they won on the radio. as 
were they playing?” . 
_ Burlington honored the Heads 
with a parade through down- 
town yesterday. UVM asso- 
- ciate English professor ‘Huck 
- Gutman, who was there, said 
he was sme at ve turn- 
out. . 

pel was areal mixture of peo- 
ple -— well-dressed business 


types, working people, men, 


and women. What it Teally felt 


like was like being in some. 
place that’s never won any- 


thing. 
es sealty felt like the Bur- 


lington version. of a ticker tape 
parade.” 
Area baseball authority Dick 


| Smullen, who helped bring a 


minor league team to Bur- 


lington last winter, singled out 


Reds manager Jack Lind for 
special praise. 

“He’s a class guy. I like the 
way he manages,” Smullen 
said. “He has the big hitters 
bunting, he has some players 
giving themselves up. He 

doesn’t always play for abi 
inning.” 
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. 89 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON 


UVM Senior Night 
with live DJ. 


al 
Barbecue Picnic and D.,J. 
at Red Rocks 


Tickets on Sale At Flynn Theatre 
And Campus Ticket Store 
$1259 with Student I.D. 
$14 General Admission 
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By MAGGIE GARB 

In the late 60s the Museum of 
Natural Sciences in Boston held 
raffles every Friday night as part of 
a nature studies course for camp 
counselors. On bird night they 
raffled off a parakeet, on turtle 
night a small snapper, and on snake 
night Cynthia Parsons won an 
18-inch garder snake. She put it in a 
brown bag and took it on the 
subway, home to her apartment in 
Brookline. 

“His name was Elusive and he 
lived with me for three years,”’ said 
Parsons. ‘“‘We used to go salamander 
hunting together.” 

Parsons, the education editor 
for the Christian Science Monitor 
for 15 years and an elementary 
school teacher for 14, is teaching a 
course on environmental journalism 
at UVM. 

Most people who grew up ona 
farm have an interest in the 
environment, but few people 
develop it in as many areas as 
Parsons has. 

When she started working for 
the Christian Science Monitor, 
- Parsons was a young teacher who 
wanted to learn to write newspaper 
articles. She got herself a job as a 
“copy kid,” wrote stories and asked 
the editors to correct them. 

“T’d give the same story to two 
different people and. when I got it 
back it would be covered with red 
and purple correction marks,”’ 
laughs Parsons. ‘Usually they 
would each correct different things, 
but it was a good way to learn 
to wri 

Although a course about jour- 
nalism in the environmental studies 
department may seem strange Par- 
sons says that the two disciplines 


y, according to Parsons. 


’ movement 


FOCUS 


are closely connected. 


She is now working on a 
biography of the naturalist and 
children’s. story writer, Ernst 


Thomas Seton, and has written 
articles concerning the importance 
of environmental studies in educa- 
tion. She chuckles as she describes 
herself teaching science to fourth 
graders in South America. 

“Tl always taught environmental 
studies at the elementary grades, 
long before it was popular,”’ says 
Parsons. ““They would all say, there 
she goes with her terrariums.”’ 

With interest in environmental 
issues growing and the communica- 
tions department at UVM dying 
fast, a course entitled ‘‘environmen- 
tal journalism’’ was in demand. 
Environmental journalism is ‘“‘not a 
new field,’ insists Parsons, the 
creator of the environmental jour- 
nalism course, “In environmental 
studies 195 you'll learn to write so 
you say what you mean.” 

Although people have been 
writing about the environment for 
years, Parsons argues that most 
environmental issues have been 
approached with emotional rather 
than analytical writing. In the early 
70s, when the environmentalist 
received widespread 
publicity, environmentalism was an 
emotional issue. An outcry against 
the destruction of the natural world 
was often expressed in impassioned 
essays and editorials. The response 
was skeptical: people demanded 
facts to back up the environmenta- 
lists’ ideals. 

“A lot of writing about the 
environment has been what is called 
soft, an appeal to emotions, so 
skepticism is what we receive,” says 
Parsons. ‘‘What is necessary is clear, 


JP DOWD 


ACID RAIN PROBLEM: It should be dealt with analytically, not emo- 
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Writer Helps Nature Lovers Curb Emotions 


FORD VON WEISE 


CYNTHIA PARSONS: A former editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
she teaches environmental journalism at UVM. 


analytical writing.” 

Because most environmental 
organizations publish a newsletter, 
environmentalists are often asked 
to write magazine articles, editorials 
and memos. Anyone working for an 
environmental organization will 
find themselves in need of basic 
writing skills, says Parsons. Her 
course does not necessarily focus 
on environmental issues, but on 
learning to write succinctly, and on 
developing and coherently express- 
ing an idea. 

“The course is just about 
specific kinds of writing, lots of 
things you’d need if you were 
working for an environmental or- 
ganization,” says Janet Fancher, a 
student in E.S. 195. “It’s about 
learning to write better, rather than 


’ about the environment.”’ 


Carl Reidel, director of the 
environmental studies program, 
says that, because environmental 
education emphasizes the natural 
sciences, many  environmentalists 
do not learn how to write publish- 
ables».articles, memos or _ press 
releases. 

An environmental studies pro- 
gram, even if it is interdisciplinary, 
like UVM’s program, would not 
typically have a journalism course. 
But because of the lack of a journa- 
lism department at UVM, and 
because of what Reidel sees as an 
increasing need for people who can 
write in the environmental. field, 
the environmental studies program 


began offering Parson’s course 
last fall. 
Reidel, once the main press 


officer for the U.S. Forest Service, 
says that he has a personal interest 
in environmental journalism. “I 
realized at the time how many 
people were lousy writers. They 
were all scientists and some 
couldn’t even write a press release.” 

A course in environmental 
journalism, says Reidel, should 
teach methods of using the com- 
munications systems. For example, 
environmentalists in Vermont have 
used newspapers, magazine articles 
and television interviews to publi- 
cize the acid rain problem. Senate 
committees have called on environ- 
mental scientists to present the 
issues in what are called position 


papers, essays which describe the 
,acid rain problem and _ provide 
possible solutions. The  environ- 
mentalist must not only know how 
to research the acid rain problem, 
but he also has to explain it in 
layman’s terms. 

‘“‘Writing is a principle tool of a 
person in the environmental field, 
whether scientist. or activist,’ says 
Reidel. ‘“‘We want to make people 
aware of how to use the media.”’ 

The course is not necessarily 
about journalism, says Parsons, but 
a way to approach writing. Stu- 
dents in her course learn how to 
view an issue in its entirety and 
then to analyze, criticize and pull 
their ideas together in a concise 
essay. 
“The emphasis is on writing 
about things holistically,” says 
Karin Beij, a student in the course. 
“We have a lot of liberty in what 
we do in class. You can take any 
subject and look at it in a whole 
way and then it becomes environ- 
mental.” 

Parsons, who lives in a one- 
room schoolhouse in Chester, Vt., 
ran for state Senate in the Republi- 
can primary Tuesday. She describes 
herself asa liberal Republican and 
says that she is on the ballot 
because she lost in the prmnely. two 
years ago and just refuses to give 
up. 

Parsons says that she is the 
same age as Queen Elizabeth and 
considers herself a feminist. Like 
environmentalism, feminism is a 
way of life, says Parsons. 

“T don’t think it (feminism) is 
an academic activity, but a way of 
thinking,” says Parsons. ‘People 
learn from. seeing someone who is 
happily independent rather than 
stridently independent.” 

To explain her interest in 
environmental issues Parsons tells a 
story about John Ciardi, the poet. 
When asked why he wrote a parti- 
cular poem, Ciardi responded, ‘‘It 
was an itch J had to scratch.” 

She laughs as she tells this 


story, then explains that, as a child 
growing up on a farm, she was 
always interested in the outdoors. 
“My interest in environmental 
issues was just an itch I had to 
scratch,”’ 
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BUY YOUR SMUGGLER’S PASSES FRIDAY NIGHTS! 


Carroll Reed 


Champlain Mill, Winooski, Vermont 


OPEN: MON.-SAT. 10-9, SUNDAY 12-5 
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| Learn to 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 

FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 

GUARANTEED WORK 


TOWING ROAD SERVICE 
AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract | 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 


members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


BARTEND 
for only $35 
Everything you wanted to know about 
drinks...But were afraid to ask. 
The next 3-Nite Course will begin 
SEPT 17 in WINOOSKI 
To pre-register call Brad Cook 
BARS UNLTD. 1-496-2518 


Professional course also offered 


ATTENTION 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Are you interested in earning appproximately $1,000 
per month during your senior year?. Check out the United 
States Air Force College Senior Engineer Program. It could 
be your ‘Call to Glory’. Your Air Force recruiter has all the. 
details and information. Work on the leading edge of 


technology. Air Force! 


CALL COLLECT: 


SERGEANT BOB FOUQUETTE 
(603) 625-4736 


ATRSEORGE 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 
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Now! Canon lypest&r 5 


The Most 
Remarkable New 
Typewriter Today! 


Totally new! Completely portable! 
There’s never been anything like it until now. 


only °20 


Buy with confidence 
with McAuliffe’s 
Award Winning 
Service Department 


- 


Features include: 

e 15 character command 
display : c 

e Letter quality dot matrix print 

e Standard office typewriter 
keyboard 

e Choice of two typestyles 

e Battery Operated (4—Size “D” 
batteries included) or 
Wall Current 

e Lightweight— Weighs 6 lbs. 

e Available in 3 colors— 
white, beige or black 


... REMARKABLE! 


the office machine store 


“Easy walking down the hill” 


burlington square north burlington 658-4444 
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Crammed Dorms Take Freshmen Unaware 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

A paradox exists within 
the UVM dormitory sys- 
tem: maximum occupancy 
in the halls has not been 
attained yet overcrowding 
on some floors still occurs. 
The triple room is bearing 
the brunt of the housing 
dilemma. 

“I’m _ miserable,’’ said 
one female freshman resid- 
ing in a triple room on 
Christie second. ‘‘There’s 
nothing we can do right 
now. It’s not that we don’t 
like each other, it’s just that 
it’s too crowded. It gets 
nerve racking at times.” 

This year Christie 
second has five triple rooms 
(an average is three per 
floor). 

Last year that floor had 
one. 

The overcrowding has 
especially hit female floors 
since a greater number of 
females live on campus as 
compared to past years, said 
Director of Residential Life 
Paul Oliaro. 


The current female/ 
male freshman _ resident 
ratio is 62.5 percent versus 
37.5 percent, he said. ‘““We 
are way above. normal 
occupancy of 100 percent,” 
which translates to between 
3,995 and 4,175 students. 

Maximum occupancy of 
the dorms equals 102 per- 
cent, or 4,240 students. 

Residential Life reports 
a total of 4,183 on-campus 
residents this year, a figure 
escalated from around 
3,850, due to an increased 
number of freshmen admit- 
ted to the University this 
year. 

Oliaro also attributed 
the elevated number of 
dorm-dwellers to what he 
perceives as a national trend 
for students to. live in 
college dormitories for lon- 


| Internships Stride Towards Academic Forefront 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

After spending four 
years in a university and 
receiving a degree, students 
are thrown headfirst into 
the job market and expect- 
ed to find work related to 
their area of “‘expertise.”’ 

Although that may 
sound easy to do, the 
number of those who 
actually do get a job is 
small, and the rest are 
placed elsewhere, at least 
temporarily. 

That’s where internships 
come in. 

Several programs have 
been incorporated into 
UVM in various areas, and 
students have been encour- 
aged to make full use of 
them. 

According to Hal 
Woods, director of the 
Center for Service-Learning, 
“87 percent of employers 
value internship experience 
for job placement. Almost 
all majors can and should 


_ 
_ CL 


ger than UVM’s average 
two-year period. ‘‘We’ve 
noticed a move of students 
back on campus because of 
convenience and because of 
cost,”’ he said. 

The Res. Life director 
cited as boosting the num- 
ber of dorm residents and 
the number of triple rooms 
the extra 100 students 
returning to campus this 
fall, along with the inflated 
number of freshmen. 

Triple rooms have been 
dismissed by most non- 
freshmen as freshman pun- 


ishment. “I wouldn’t want 
to live in a triple,” said a 
sophomore from Austin 


third. ‘‘Mostly freshmen get 
stuck in them and they’re 
always looking to get out of 
them; it’s in the front of 
their minds.”’ 

The only non-freshman 
triple on Austin third is 
composed of sophomores 
who chose to live together. 

Those seemingly unfor- 
tunate who “get stuck” 
living in triple rooms, a 
majority of whom did not 
have their roommate pre- 
ference honored, may have 
legitimate complaints as far 
as commodiousness is con- 
cerned. : 

Paula Duke, a sopho- 
more on Patterson third, 
reportedly complained to 
her R.A. about her triple 
room predicament but had 
to wait until the room 
freeze period had passed 
two days ago. 

“I was shocked when I 
first saw the room,” Duke 
said. “Our major problem 
was that we couldn’t move 
in the room. When we got 
dressed in the morning, we 
had to move out of each 
other’s way. We even had to 
take out one of the desks. 
We were just praying that 
one of us could move out.” 


use them. They bridge the 
gap between the academic 
and the real worlds.” 

The CS-L has several 
different programs that are 
currently being used, most 
of which are included in the 
Vermont. Internship  Pro- 
gram. The University Year 
for Action (UYA), a one- 
year program, is one geared 
towards students interested 
in “‘law, counseling, educa- 
tion, government, and com- 
munications” as well as 
other subjects. 

There are currently 29 
participants in UYA, a 30 
percent increase over last 
year. All are placed in 
Vermont — primarily in 
Burlington and Montpelier. 
As part of the UYA, stu- 
dents receive a $3700 sti- 
pend and take a course 
seminar, the equivalent of 
18 credit hours, 

Woods said that “a 
four-year degree plus one 
year of experience”’ (in an 


NEWS 


Duke’s prayers were 
answered last Tuesday when 
one of her roommates 
moved to Patterson first, 
and only because one space 
opened on that floor. 

The most recent count 
of triple rooms campus- 
wide reveals 116 male triple 
rooms and 161 female triple 
rooms, said Terri Callahan 
of Residential Life. 

That adds up to 277 
triple rooms; an average 
count of these rooms is 
250, said Keith Miser, dean 
of students. ‘‘At the start of 
school we always have more 
than 100 percent full,” 
Miser said. ‘‘We try to shift 
back and forth to make 
everyone happy. You can 
easily break your housing 
contract (and move off 
campus) now until it evens 
out with the available 
spaces in the dorms.”’ 

Those students who 
unhappily have settled in 
their triple room must, for 
at least a semester, make 
some compromises and sac- 
rifices. Triple rooms are the 
same size as double rooms 
and sport two closets, not 
three. In turn, the fee for a 
triple room is less than a 
double: a student can save 
around $400/year. Lofts 
also can be constructed to 
maximize the surface area 
of the room. 

Remaining in a triple 
may be, for some, a well- 
made sacrifice. ‘‘This is 
where I wanted: .to live,” 
said the freshman from 
Christie second. “I have 
made friends on my floor 
and in Christie and I don’t 
want to leave. Besides, there 
aren’t any open rooms to 
switch to in Christie any- 
way.” 

Oliaro also noted stu- 


See CRAMMED, page 9 


established organization) is 

a definite advantage upon 

entering the job market. 
The Field Studies 


*‘Almost all majors 
can and should use 
(internships). They 
bridge the gap be- 

tween the academic 
and real worlds.’’ 


—Hal Woods, 
director of the 
Center for 
Service-Learning 


Internship, another program 
included in the VIP, allows 
a student to spend one or 
more semesters in Burling- 
ton, another part of the 
country, or even abroad — 
with variable academic cre- 


FORD VON WEISE 


TRIPLE TROUBLE: Many of this fall’s dorm residents 


have found the going rough, 


including sophomore Paula — 


Duke (left) and two of her friends. 


A Weighty Problem: Study 
Shows Frosh Become Chubs 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa 
(CPS) If you’re a college 
freshman, arm yourself for 
a four-year battle of the 
bulge. 

A just-released study of 
Penn State students by 
nutritionist Jean Harvey 
and two other researchers 
reveals men gain an average 
of 9.1 pounds during their 
first year of college. Women 
average a nine-pound gain. 

And the extra pounds 
sneak up each year. Sopho- 
mores gain 7.3 pounds 


| while juniors put on 7.8 


pounds and seniors 6.5 
pounds, the study found. 

Many students blame 
fattening dorm food, but 
Harvey says the study exo- 
nerates it. 

‘Residence (on or off 
campus) wasn’t a factor in 
weight change,’’ she states: 
‘So students’ claims that 
dorm cafeteria food caused 


the gains aren’t accurate.”’ 

The questionnaire, sent 
to 2400 Penn State under- 
graduates, drew about 1000 
responses to 36 questions 
about weight, eating and 
exercise. Results show 67 
percent of the men ques- 
tioned and 62 percent of 
the women admitted gain- 
ing weight. 

Only senior respondents 
lost weight, 
thanks to exercise, Harvey 
says. 

Emotional and psycho- 
logical factors, such as living 

—away from home, weren’t 
surveyed, but Harvey has “a 
feeling people at Penn State 
are planning a study to 
determine the influence of 
these factors on student 
weight gain.” 

No one knows if any 
students put on pounds at 
the same clip Penn State 
See FAT, page 9 


FORD VON NWEISE 


PLL TAKE THOSE CREDITS: And many students do, 
as Hal Woods (above), the director of UVM’s Center for 
Service-Learning, will tell you. 


dit. 

Credit is received 
through a department 
“closely related to their 


internship experience.” — 
The FSI offers oppor- 
tunities ranging from com- 
munity service in the British 
Isles to the Shaker Moun- 
tain School in Burlington, 
depending on the indivi- 
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dual’s particular sphere of 
interest. 

“There has been a defin- 
ite increase in the use of 
internship programs,” 
Woods said. “There has 
been more refinement in 
what people are looking for, 
and students are specifically 
requesting” certain areas. 


See INTERNSHIPS, page 9 
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Gay Wire Tapping Rocks Dartmouth 


WASHINGTON — Dart- from the tapes without 
mouth sophomore Teresa naming any of the partici- 
Polenz is undergoing crimi- pants, though it did men- 
nal investigation in New tion two well-known offi- 


group leader at the start of case, Claire Ebel, executive also considering whether to 
the meeting. director of the civil liberties take disciplinary action 
- Ae ana. said that group, said the key issue to against Miss Polenz, but the 
. : she had been present while resolve was whether pro- committee decision was 
Hampshire fared the state cers of the GSA. the oath had been read, but ceedings at the Mssting postponed to await the 
iret ether she 10> Publication of the ex- she insisted that she had not were truly open to all outcome of the state inves- 
lated regia and pri- cerpts provoked a storm of taken the oath herself. She comers and hence public tigation. 
vacy ony y oad tape- controversy on the Dart- added that those who came information, or whether The committee had 
recording a Gay Students mouth campus, with one to the meeting latej}would those in attendance at the originally set a hearing for 
Association meeting earlier side _ Supporting the not have even known about meeting had a legitimate May 25, but the hearing was 
this year. Pol Review’s First Amendment the oath. | expectation of “privacy.” suddenly postponed when 
Miss Polenz attended rights to print public infor- Laura Ingraham, editor “While attorneys felt New York Times reporters 
the meeting on.an investiga- mation and the other calling of the Dartmouth Review, very strongly for the First showed up to cover it and 
tive assignment for the for protection of the homo- said, “It’s a freedom of the Amendment freedom of the the Wall Street Journal ran 
Dartmouth Review, a con- sexual group’s right to pri- press issue, obviously.” press arguments, they felt an editorial comparing the 
servative student weekly, vacy. Both the GSA and the equally strongly that what Dartmouth Administra- 
to find out exactly how the A spokesman for the Dartmouth Review have the reporter did was unethi- _tion’s behavior to “‘a Krem- 
GSA was spending money GSA stated that partici- gone to the New Hampshire cal,” she told the New York lin trial of a dissident 
received from Dartmouth pants expected privacy Civil Liberties Union for Times. scientist.” 
College. because of a long oath of assistance. The Dartmouth Com- 


The college annually confidentiality read by a Co ti th it se 
gives $500 to the GSA and mmenting = on e€ mittee on Standards was from USPC 


provides rent-free office e 5 
for associati - D HH l 88 | 

sce for asociation meet: | J Can Jewett Hails Class 

The Dartmouth Review 
had twice asked GSA how it By SEAN MEHEGAN cant pool.”’ ducing new, spicy recipes to 
spent its allocation from Dean of the College of The meeting, which like _ its culinary repertoire. 
student activity fees, but Arts and Sciences John most inaugural class meet- Jewett said after the 
the group had never given Jewett said Tuesday that ings acted asa warm-up for meeting that the drop in 
any answer. this year's entering fresh- the more purposeful ses- freshmen whose verbal 

Miss Polenz had learned | ™2" class is “indistinguish- sions later in the semes- scores were 650 or higher 


about the meeting from a able” from those of pre- ter (the next meeting is Oct. was not drastic, but that it 
en advertisement | VIOUS years, although he 2), quickly became a haven was “something to watch. - 
placed in a local paper. All added that there was a for scholastic name drop- : 


: : slight drop in those matri- pers, as the new faculty and “The SAT scores as a 
ats a o reypeaeeete ars culating freshmen whose the institutions it attended whole,” he added, “are 
tised in a local paper, and SAT verbal scores were 650 were rattled off in quick indistinguishable from last 
Geetha beer SaUnes a | or higher. succession. year, and I’m pleased that 
as open to the public on Sit bothers me a little Although most of the the number of students 
small fliers posted around bit,” Jewett said at the first institutions named were deciding to matriculate is Ralph Nader 
the Dartmouth campus. Arts and Sciences meeting indeed of high quality, up from last year. 

Without identifying her- of the fall semester, which there were certainly several 


self as a reporter, Miss 
Polenz went to the meeting 
and recorded the entire 
session, in the course of “ : : 
which some students dis- sae qualhy of this 
cussed their sexual experi- 
ences and sexual identities. 


Saou Se ere) 
tion of unsafe vehicles, with 
his 1965 book, Unsafe at 
Any Speed. 


The lecture is sponsored 


was held in Memorial anonymous schools -men- ““T think that we are in i 
Lounge with most of the tioned, and the whole meet- an extremely good position by, the UVM Student Asso 
new faculty of that college ing suddenly became the to remain competitive in 
in attendance. UVM equivalent of a tup- the process of selective 
perware gathering intro- admissions,” he concluded. 


ciation Speakers Bureau, 
and will be sign interpreted 
for the hearing impaired. 
Free parking and handicap 
access will be available. 
Child care will be provided; 


year’s freshman class is high 
once again, which maintains 


According to Miss |2 Constant with previous| Ng Nadir for Nader at UVM please call for reservations. 
Polenz, GSA officers later | 7°4" fence ad. Tickets will be sold at the 
came to her room and tried The Admissicns office, Ralph Nader, nationally ‘Consumer Responsibility door for $2.50, $2.00 with 


to pressure her into giving | Jewett added, should be | renowned consumer rights and the Presidential Elec- @UVMI.D. 

up the tapes, but she | prepared to take a more activist, will speak on Wed-_ tions.” 

refused. assertive role in the | nesday, Sept. 19, at 8:00 Mr. Nader’s career The press conference 
The Dartmouth Review | “recruitment and _ retain- p.m. in the Patrick Gymna- began with a crusade against. will begin at 7:15 p.m. in 

later published excerpts | ment of a qualified appli- | sium. His lecture is entitled the auto industry’s produc- _ the Patrick Gym. 
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..DON’T PAY DEPARTMENT STORE PRICES. 
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mistral(mi-stral ,mis’tral) n. A dry, cold northerly wind that 
blows in squalls through the Rhone Valley and nearby areas 
toward the Mediterranean coast of southern France. 
eeeeeeeeooesoee 
You don’t have to be in France to sail a MISTRAL! 
Join us for our end of the season blow out on MISTRAL 
SUPERLIGHTS! Reg. $1295 - Now $995!! 


Features: 
-Retractable Daggerboard 
‘Kickback Lexan Skeg 

-Epoxy Mast 
Regatta Sail 


mistral 


At 35 Ibs, this ‘Mercedes of Sailboards’ is our choice for 
the best all around sailboard providing stability and 


performance in all kinds of wind. 
eeeeeeeeaeeeoe 
For more info,consultation, and/or our free brochure 


Contact Lee Diamond (UVM Representative and Certified 
Mistral Instructor) at 863-6118 eves. 


Mew England 
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WINOSURFING SPECIALISTS 


OOS SOO HSHOHHHOOH OOOOH OOOHOOEOOOSOOOOHOOOOEE® 
Ask about our monthly payment plan throughout the winter so 
you can have a sailboard when the spring winds begin to blow! 


See display at the 
Houseplants UVM Bookstore 


Sale through 9/21/84 
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THE COMPLETE BREAREAS! 


Scrambled Eggs, Sausage Patti 


A Homefries, Toast & Coffee a 
Priced Semarately $2.60 
‘ Packag. iced $1.99 ff 


Now Thru October 5, 1984 
At The Waterman Pantry 


Served 7:30-9:30 M-F ®, 


a 


Times Columnist on Slate 


Best-selling author and New 
York Times columnist Jane 
Brody will speak at UVM’s 
Patrick Gym at 9:30 a.m. Sept. 
21. The program, called “Food, 
Fitness, and Health: Putting It 
All Together,” is free and open 
to the public. 

Brody has written four 
books, including the 1981 best- 
seller, Jane Brody’s Nutrition 
Book, and Jane Brody's The 
New York Times Guide to Per- 
sonal Health, published in 
1982, and she is working on a 
fifth book. 

“... You need not become an 
extremist or an ascetic, nor do 
you have to give up everything 
you love forever to live 
healthfully and enjoyably. 
Through the principles of 
moderation, you can enjoy 
good health and a good life. 
You need only decide it’s 
something you want to do,” 


says Brody in her Nutrition 
Book. 

Brody has been the personal- 
health columnist for the New 
York Times since 1976, and 
through the New York Times 
News Service, her column ap- 
pears in more than 100 other 
newspapers around the coun- 
try, including in Vermont the 
Bennington Banner, the Rut- 
land Herald, and the Barre 
Times Argus. 

Following her address, she 
will take part in a panel discus- 
sion with Lavon Bartel and 
Lyndon B. Carew, both faculty 
in UVM’s department of 
human nutrition and foods; 
and Jack Murray, a pediatri- 
cian in UVM’s College of 
Medicine and president of 
Green Mountain Sportscience, 
a sports medicine clinic. 

While in Vermont, Brody 
will appear also with Carew 


and Murray on the live Ver- 
mont ETV call-in program, 
“Vermont Hotline,” at 9 p.m. 
on Thursday, Sept. 20. And she 
will be featured on “Across the 
Fence” on WCAX-TV at 12:10 
p.m. on Sept. 24. 


Brody’s appearance is spon- 
sored by several departments 
within UVM: the Division of 
Continuing Education, the Ex- 
tension Service, the home 
economics program, the depart- 
ment of human nutrition and 
foods, and the Student Health 
Center. 


Other organizations sponsor- 
ing the event are the Dairy 
Council of Vermont, Vermont 
Department of Health, Ver- 
mont Dietetic Association, Ver- 
mont Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the Vermont 
Nutrition Council. 


MCHYV Sets Sights High 


JP DOWD 


THE REPORT: For Rusty Brink (above) of the Hospital Development Office, what 
comes.out in black and white will be the final judge of the merit of the new hospital 


wing. 


MCHV is one of the largest, 
best-equipped medical facilities 
between Montreal and Boston, 
serving not only Chittenden 
County, but the entire state of 
Vermont and northern New 
York. 

It is the only hospital in the 
state equipped for highly 
specialized services such as 


open heart surgery, radiation 
therapy, computerized tomo- 
graphic scanning, and 
hemodialysis. 

The Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont (MCHYV) offers 
many services and acts not only 
as a community hospital but a 
teaching hospital, a_ referral 
hospital and a research hospi- 
tal. 


Nationally and international- 
ly recognized for its research in 
many areas, including Legion- 
naires’ disease, pulmonary 
fibrosis and the development of 
new cancer therapeutic agents, 
it attracts physicians from 
around the country. 


American Heart 
Association 
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_ | Libertarian Takes 
| Independent’ Platform 


to UVM 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

David Bergland, one of 
the many candidates for the 
U.S. Presidency no one 
hears about, will speak 
tonight at 7 p.m. at 413 
Waterman Building. 

Bergland, a Libertarian 
who has already’ been 
nominated, has already run 
unsuccessfully for U.S. Sen- 
ator and Attorney General, 
both in his native state of 
California. 

“The Libertarian Party 
here is pretty important, ~ 
Bergland said yesterday in a 
private interview. ‘People 
think independently here, 
and that is what has to 
happen everywhere in order 
for me to be elected.”’ 


was formed in 1971, appar- 
ently in the wake of, as 
Bergland put it, ‘‘Nixon’s 
imposed wage and price 
controls in August (of that 
year). That was the last 
straw, and someone said, 
‘let’s form the Libertarian 
ideals.’ ”’ 

Since that time, the 
Libertarian Party has made 
a nationwide effort to field 
candidates for national and 
local elections. But the lack 
of media coverage, so criti- 
cal for a party in this day 
and age, has taken a toll on 
the Libertarians. Bergland, 


however, played down the 

problems of anonymity. 
“The media isn’t ignor- 

ing us,’ he said. 


“Tt takes 


David Bergland 


The fundamental tenets 
of the Libertarian Party, 
according to Bergland, are 
twofold: To maintain 
national defense — although 
this does not include ‘“‘med- 
dling” in other countries’ 
affairs — and the protection 
of constitutional rights. 

“The Libertarian philo- 
sophy states that you own 
yourself, and you have a 

right to control your life, 
your body, and your pro- 
perty,” said Bergland. 

“Most Americans,” he 
added, ‘“‘are Libertarians in 
day-to-day living. They 
Operate on a Libertarian 
premise.” 

The Libertarian Party 


time. Wherever we’ve gone, 
the media has been there. 
And an interesting fact is 
that the younger media has 
been much more interested 
in us than the older, larger 
media.”’ 


An integral part of 
Bergland’s platform is 
almost total dissolution of 
government hand-outs for 
the needy, including loans 
and aid for college students. 


“The government 
shouldn’t be in the loan 
business,”’ he said. ‘‘And it’s 
no struggle for me _ to 
maintain my position on 
that issue.” ; 


Crammed 


continued from page 6 


dents’ tendencies to foster 
and cherish a sociable living 
environment. ‘“‘Community 
takes priority and they 
don’t want to move from 
their floor or dorm,” he 
said. 

There is hope for the 
future, however. ‘Second 
semester provides more 
flexibility for room switch- 
ing,”’ said Assistant Director 
of Residential Life Ron 
Martell. Room openings are 
‘strictly speculative at this 
point. Open rooms depend 
on attrition.”’ 

Last May there were 
approximately 50-60 triple 
rooms’ available around 
campus, Oliaro said. 


Fat in Store 


continued from page 6 


students do. 

The American College 
Health Association shows 
no record of any national 
surveys similar to the Penn 
State study, though a 1978 
federal study determined 
college students were an 
average of six pounds heav- 
ier than the students of 
1968. 

Yet overweight students 
and health and nutritional 
concerns have prompted 
many colleges to implement 
diet and exercise programs. 

Wayne State University 
in Detroit bases weight 
control on behavioral 
methods to improve eating 
habits. 

Many student health 
clinics publish diet tips in 
campus newspapers, espec- 
ially during the spring “‘get 
in shape”’ rush. 

In 1982, Stanford 
developed a dorm nutrition 
program, posting nutritional 
information for cafeteria 
food. It listed the calorie, 
fat and cholesterol contents 
of each item it sold. 


But the program has 
done little so far to change 
students’ eating habits, 
Nikirk admits, although a 
survey shows 80 percent of 
the students are aware of it. 


Internships Hit Stride 


continued from page 6 


In the past UVM was 
accused of not being as 
community-oriented as_ it 
could be, and the various 
programs now being used 
are an attempt to bring 
UVM and the Burlington 
area closer together. 

According to Hazen 
Wood, internship coordina- 
tor for Student and Field 
Services, there are three 
types of internship that can 
be used to secure a degree 
in education. The first is 
student teaching, which is 
required for certification. 
Here the student is placed 
In an environment and gets 
to begin using his/her know- 
ledge of education. 

- The second area that 
can be used is a field 
laboratory experience, 

which is not required. In 


ar hs, exposure to the educa- 
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tion environment is pro- 
vided. This is taken as an 
independent study oppor- 
tunity. 

Thirdly, an education 
degree candidate may be 
placed as a teacher’s aide in 
the area. This is done 
primarily for two reasons — 
to gain additional exposure, 
and to answer any questions 
the student may still have 
regarding the pitfalls of that 
field. 

The field laboratory ex- 
perience is required for 
social science majors. Here, 
many have worked with 
parole boards and juveniles 
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and correction centers. 
Most programs are part ofa 
course and are required for 
complete credit. 


As to whether the num- 
bers of students applying 
for internships in the educa- 
tion fields have increased or 
decreased, Wood says that 
they have remained “fairly 
constant, as the internship 
is required for certifica- 
tion.” He also felt that 
there was “a fair amount 
(of community involvement 
with UVM) but perhaps not 
as much as there ought to 


INSURANCE 
Low Rates 


Chioffi Agency 
864-0237 


FURNITURE SHOPPING??? DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU VISIT THE 


CORNER HOUSE 


quality used furniture 
accessories ¢ consignments 


10 Patchen Rd. (at Williston Rd.) 
South Burlington, Vermont 


863-6491 


TOMORROW'S ANTIQUES AT YESTERDAY'S PRICES 


Spectacular 


DECK 


LUNCHe BRUNCH 
DINNER «SNACKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 


SERIGRAPHY 
imprinted Sportswear, 
Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 


802-899-2991 
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EDITORIAL 


No More All-Night Stud 


Few are up late studying this 
early in the semester, but for 
those who have had occasion to 
burn the midnight oil the news 
is grim. 


Not only have the daytime 
study areas in the Billings Stu- 
dent Center been closed, but 
now, the all-night study room at 
the Bailey-Howe Library has 


LETTERS 


Don’t Blast Starship 


To the Editor: 

Once again the Concert 
Bureau is called to defend 
itself from the Vermont 
Cynic, another student run 
organization. 

We as a group have 
decided to select Jefferson 
Starship because we 
believed that they appealed 
to the tastes of many UVM. 
students. 

With their newest album 
on the top 20 and five of its 
original band members still 
touring, Grace Slick in- 
cluded, one shouldn’t get 
the feeling ‘‘the group hard- 
ly impacts modern music.” 


We at the Concert Bur- 
eau can deal with opposi- 
tion to concerts that we 
held at UVM. Not everyone 
is going to be pleased, but 
when students criticize us 
to the point where they 
print false information to 
the rest of the students, one 
wonders how seriously to 
take the rest of 
articles. 

Telling your readers 
only two of Jefferson Star- 
ship’s members were still in 
the band was wrong, along 
with implying that Grace 
Slick, Jefferson Starship’s 
“leading attraction,” pro- 
bably wouldn’t attend is 
just poor journalism. You 
go on to say that Graham 
Parker hadn’t come out 
with an album for years 
prior to his appearance at 
UVM, when in fact he had 
just come out with an 
album several months 


before his tour started. 
‘hese are just some 


examples of your lacking 
journalistic style. Since 
when don’t journalists 
collect their facts before 
printing — especially edi- 
tors. : 
My final comment 1s 
this. We are both student- 
run organizations here at 
UVM, and we aren’t always 
going to please everyone, 
but when you print articles 
like your editorial, it hurts 
both of us. I’m sure the 
students are ready for some 
positive journalism. Why 
don’t you try that for a 
change and make students 
proud of UVM. 
Patrick Wind 
President 
S.A. Concert Bureau 


Starship Editorial: 
Outrageously Negative 


To the Editor: 
I am writing in response 
to the Aug. 31, 1984 article 


their © 


OPINION 


been converted to a student 
lounge. 

This didn’t appear too ser- 
ious at first. You can still eat 
and drink in the area (the rest 
of the library has been closed to 
all food) and the relaxed at- 
mosphere remains. Even the 
vending machine still offers 
Powerhouse and Payday candy 
bars. 


entitled ‘Starship a Dis- 
couraging Choice.”’ I have 
worked with S.A. Concerts 
Bureau for the last three 
years as a_ professional 
talent buyer. I do this for 
about 30-40 other schools 
in the northeast and mid- 
west, so my knowledge of 
college concerts is exten- 
sive. I can say without any 
hesitation University’ of 
Vermont has had the finest 
lineup of concerts certainly 
in the past three years and 
for almost a decade prior. 

. In an effort to maintain 
that level the Concert 


Bureau and I explored all 


the possible talent that was 


available to the Burlington 
market for the fall semester. 
Our idea was to do a show 
in September when _ the 
work load is lighter for 
students and everyone can 
afford a concert. With this 
in mind we chose the 
Jefferson Starship partially 
due to the fact that there 
was absolutely nothing bet- 
ter or as good and they also 
have a current top 30 
album, Nuclear Furniture. 
As far as your doubts as 
to the authenticity of the 
Starship six of the seven 
members are original Jeffer- 


son Starship members. It. 


bothers me when the press 
write before they research, 
especially when it hurts a 
fellow student organization 
whose budget depends upon 
the success of this event. If 
this show does poorly S.A. 
Concerts might not be able 
to afford another big name 
artist who you might prefer 
to see. So you can realize 
the significance of this 
outrageously negative press 
could affect the _ entire 
year’s concert program- 
ming. 

Mark Wagner 


Starship Editorial 
Is Garbage ; 


To the Editor: 

Once again the student 
body of UVM must read the 
garbage of the misinformed. 
The . article, “Starship 
Choice Discouraging”’ is a 
prime example. Filled with 
fiction, the author attempts 
to sway the opinions of 
UVM against S.A. Concert 
Bureau and The Jefferson 
Starship. In reading that 
article from beginning to 
end we see the pile of 
garbage growing higher and 
higher. 

Let’s face it. The author 
of “Starship Choice Dis- 
couraging”’ knew from very 
little while writing his/her 
blurb. This concert will not 


But after 12, when the 
Bailey-Howe siren sounds the 
end of an academic day, no 
longer can you pack your stack 
of obscure texts and shuffle into 
the all-night study. At 12, the 
new student lounge closes and 
the special late-night side door 
never opens. 


For on-campus students, this 


spoil the rest of the semes- 
ter for S.A. Concerts oppor- 
tunities to attract acts that 
will attract enthusiastic 
crowds. I know that every- 
one who has a ticket for 


next week’s concert, myself . 


included, is going to have a 
fantastic time. 


Jay Stuart Rein 


To the Editor: 

I would like to address a 
few errors made in your last 
issue in regard to _ the 
political primaries. First and 
foremost, John Easton is 
not the only gubernatorial 
candidate still to support 
keeping the drinking age at 
18. William Wicker, the 
Libertarian candidate for 
Governor, not only favors 
keeping the age at 18 for 
the present, but in the long 
run abolishing a drinking 
age. Mr. Wicker, who has 
been running perhaps the 
most aggressive third party 
campaign in Vermont in 
recent memory, was not 
even mentioned in your 
article. Instead, Richard 
Gottlieb, the Liberty Union 
candidate, was referred to 
as a Libertarian. 

There seems to be some 
confusion between the Lib- 
ertarian and Liberty Union 
parties. The Libertarian 
Party is nationally-based 
and is the nation’s third 
‘largest. Libertarians believe 
that each individual is the 
sole owner of his/her life, 
and that each individual has 
the right to control - their, 
lives economically and 
socially. The Liberty Union 
Party is based only in 
Vermont, and is an author- 
itarian socialist party. The 
Liberty Union Party would 
grant the state the right to 
regulate our lives in every 
respect. 

In the future, I hope 
that the Cynic will make an 
effort to include’ every 
candidate and to represent 
their views and party names 
as accurately as possible. 

Bob Bennett 
President 
UVM Libertarians 


Cumonna Wanna What? 


To the Editor: 

Activities over the 
weekend have heightened 
concern over sexism on the 
UVM campus. Not only 
have these activities been 
offensive, but they call into 
question the harassment of 
freshmen females. 


Kappa Sigma’s 
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means few options. You can no 
longer escape the mid-week hall 
party before a test or just avoid 
listening to your roommate’s 
tasteless music. Short of the 
counter at HoJos, there aren’t 
any more late night study spots. 


Even off-campus students are 
inconvenienced. Travelling to 
and from school is often disrup- 


“Cumonna Wanna Lei U”’ 
posters plastered the cam- 
pus advertising their ll- 
campus party. Women and 
men alike are outraged that 
a fraternity would use such 
a gimmick to attract people, 
especially freshman females. 
Some may have viewed this 
theme as only a joke, but to 
others it points out the 
crass insensitivity and vul- 
garity that we too often let 
slide. : 

Sigma Phi’s ‘‘Fabulous 
Fifty’? party attempted to 
bring the 50 prettiest fresh- 
men females to their house. 
Yet, the women invited had 
no idea why they were 
picked over others. Then, 
word leaked out that while 
the brothers sold news- 
papers in freshman resi- 
dence halls, they were also 
looking for the choicest 
women. 

Freshmen women are 
tired of being treated like a 
meat market. As a senior 
women’s honorary society, 
T.O.W.E.R.R. (The Organi- 
zation of Women Exem- 
plifying Reason and 
Responsibility) calls on the 
UVM community, especial- 
ly the senior men’s leader- 
ship in the fraternities, to 
curb sexism and_harass- 
ment. Granted, freshmen 
women will be invited to 
parties. But why should 
they be seen as objects 
easily to be taken advantage 


of? 
Sue Koehler & 
T.O.W.E.R.R. 


Kappa Sig Sexist 


To the Editor: 

We are writing in pro- 
test against the banner 
recently hung by the K.E. 
fraternity advertising a cam- 
pus party with the slogan 


y Is Bad Decision 


tive and time-consuming. If you 
are writing the 20-page seminar 
project, and have a head of 
steam, hauling everything into 
the car and setting it all up at 
home can be disastrous. 


Without an alternative, the 
conversion of the all-night study 
area will be a loss for all 
students. 


‘Cumonna — Wanna — Lei 
J. U. 9° 

This phrase is indicative 
of an attitude which ex- 
ploits human sexuality and 
oppresses women. 

An all-campus party can 
be announced without the 
use of language that 
degrades and demoralizes 
human beings. The sexual 
connotations of this banner 
imply violence and a lack of 
respect for women. 

We hope in the future 
that fraternities can invite 


students. to their parties 


without the use of sexist 
language. 
Andrea Van Liew 
Maggie Garb 
Betsy Farrell 
Katie Fairman 


Kappa Sig: We’re Sorry 


To the Editor: 

It has come to Kappa 
Sigma’s attention that the 
theme of its all-campus 
party held on Sept. 7 was 
considered by some to be 
offensive and in bad taste. 
We would like it to be 
known that this was not our 
intention. In an effort to 
avoid the focus on alco- 
hol consumption in our 
advertising, we designed a 
theme that we felt would 
capture popular attention. 
In retrospect, we feel our 
theme choice could have 
been better and would like 
to apologize to anyone we 
unintentionally offended. 

In the future, we would 
encourage anyone who 
would like to express their 
thoughts about our actions 
as a fraternity to communi- 
cate those concerns to us 
directly. 


Kappa Sigma 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


for length. 


CORRECTION: Richard Gottlieb was falsely identified in 
“A Spirited Primary’’ Sept. 6 as the Libertarian can- 
didate for. governor in Vermont. Mr. Gottlieb is the Liber- 
ty Union gubernatorial candidate. 
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By KARIN BEIJ 

and MIKE USEN 
Billings Student Center is 
closed. A vital need left unfulfilled. 
Billings Student Center was the 
center of campus activities. It had 
the most convenient campus food 


| service, not to mention the newly 


~ 


instated Fred’s on the Green. 

Even with these necessities, 
many of my tours through Billings 
were purely undefined missions. I 
would just cruise slowly by the 
display tables, information leaflets, 
Cynics, Vanguards, bulletin board, 
and rideboard not looking for any- 
thing in particular. Billings possess- 


ed a feeling essential to the heart of 


a university. 

Where can I go today to find a 
table of cosmetic kits peddled by 
Belta Swelta Sigh adjacent to one 
dominated by granola people pro- 
moting the Outing Clib? Nowhere 
else will I be offered a choice 
between a career in the Air Force 
or the Unification Church. I am ata 
loss, and judging by the looks of 


those folks cruising on vague 
missions through Bailey-Howe, so 
are a lot of other UVM students. 
We need a place to gather purpose- 
lessly; we need a replacement for 
the forgotten function of Bill- 
ings. 

A $7 million renovation and 
construction of the new Billings 
complex has just broken ground, 
and is slated to last 18 months, 
although this estimate will likely be 
extended. Unfortunately, budgeting 
difficulties have postponed con- 
struction throughout the spring and 


summer ~— prime construction 
months with few students to 
displace. 


Many students are asking where 
the former Billings functions have 
been relocated. This information 
has been printed on a flyer by 
Student Activities and distributed 
to faculty and staff. Students may 
call S.A. at x2060 or pillage faculty 
mailboxes for more information. 

The ride board, campus phones, 
and main desk will be set up in 


lower Waterman. The Cynic, the 
Ariel, S.P.S. and typesetting offi- 
ces can be found somewhere ih 
Living Learning. Be prepared to 
hike to Redstone if you seek the 16 
or so other student organizations 
that have been moved to Wright 
dining hall. 

Not only is this dispersion 
inconvenient; it may deter student 
involvement in these groups, which 
depended on their central locations 
in the student center. 

The UVM community is begin- 
ning an academic year uncentered. 
Temporary substitutes provide 
refuge for all of Billings’ former 
tenants, but its critical social 
function. The library was already 
experiencing overcrowding and 
misuse before the Billings shut- 
down. The inevitable onslaught of 
sub-arctic weather is bound to drive 
more people into the library for 
less-than-academic reasons. The 
new “Quiet Please” pillars may be 
impressive graphics, but they won’t 


|Universitus Ununitedus: No Campus Center 


What UVM needs to ease this 
temporary loss is a student lounge. 
Could Living Learning lend its Fire- 
place Lounge and 115 Commons? 
These areas are both centrally 
located and under-utilized. The 
casual, yet contemporary atmos- 
phere of Living Learning would be 
the perfect place for our temporary 
lounge. Also, relocation informa- 
tion should have more. visibility 
through such media as _ posters, 
mailers and Cynic announcements. 
S.A. should publicize the avail- 
able but often ignored facilities in. 
order to actively encourage their 
use. 
A functional student lounge 
and better relocation information 
could make the difference between 
an awkward time of upheaval and a 
growing experience for our univer- 
sity. 


Karin Beij is a sophomore. 
Mike Usen, junior, is commentary editor. 


Vermont’s Four 
Rules of the Road © 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


The Vermont driver. 

_ Yes,. like it or not, the 
time has come once again to 
encounter this rare and 
unique specimen, unless of 
course you have spent your 
summer here. So for the 
uninitiated, here is a brief 


catalogue outlining the 
quirks of the Vermont 
Driver. 


1) The Vermont driver 
stops at yellow lights: This 
is critical. In most sections 
of the country, doing this is 
perhaps tantamount to sign- 
ing one’s death certificate. 
And the Vermont driver 
will do it at the most 
inopportune moments, like 
when you're behind 
him/her and you would like 
to run the light, but the 
person in question rudely 
halts your progress with a 
quick jerk on the brakes, 
even if the light just turned 
yellow. And suddenly 
you're making an up-close 
and personal inspection of 
the Vermont driver’s tail- 
pipe. 

2) The Vermont driver 
brakes for pedestrians: To 
some, even more curious 
than the first habit. In 
many parts of the nation, 
pedestrians are accorded 
about as much respect as 
escaped convicts (read: New 
York City). Indeed, many 
drivers even speed up to 
knock them over, just to 
teach them a lesson. But in 
Vermont, the in-state driver 
will actually slow down and 
stop in the middle of the 
road to permit some jay 
walker to get to the prover- 
bial other side. So once 


again, watch out for that 
dreaded green license plate 
at a crosswalk. 

3) The Vermont driver 
will let you in at intersec- 
tions: This seems innocent 
enough, and it is often 
helpful, David Letterman 
once said that when one 
drives into New York and 
encounters the thruway toll 
to not get into the exact 
change lane on a hunch; if 
you don’t have the $.40, no 
one will let you into ano- 
ther lane to acquire change. 
But in Vermont, people are 
constantly waving you 
along, seemingly uncon- 
cerned with the impor- 
tance of being first. So 
when this happens, don’t 
act suspicious of the incon- 
ceivably generous act; just 
go with the flow. 

4) The Vermont driver 
will not proceed at green 
lights until someone else 
does, or until a solar eclipse 
occurs: This is a corollary 


to rule one, and the two 
lumped together would 
suggest that Vermont 


drivers have a genuine desire 
to wait at stop lights. But 
with this rule, just remem- 
ber not to honk at the 
offender; he/she will just 
look at you with a curious 
disgust reserved. for those 
driving conspicuous German 
sedans. Thus you will feel 
like an outsider, and the 
toothless Vermont driver 
will spin off into the sunset, 
having won another of life’s 
worthless yet important 
battles. 


Sean Mehegan’s driving record re- 
mains untarnished in this state. 


CORRECTION: 
Royall Tyler Theatre’s 


Wednesday, Sept. 19, rather 
than the previously report- 


| Exit the King will open ed Sept. 11. 


pal 
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silence the inevitable. 


The Quest for an Easy A 


By ERIC LIPTON 


Increasing emphasis has 
been placed on grades as a 
measure of achievement in 
education. As a result a 
degrading and destructive 
attitude has developed. It 


dominates the minds of 
many UVM students. 
Driven by an_ obsessive 


desire for an ‘“‘easy A,” 
these students are inadver- 
tantly denying themselves 
of the advanced education 
that UVM offers. 

Straight out of high 
school, where grades and 
SATs determine one’s 
future, these individuals’ 
goals have been molded into 
a near-sighted desire to 
search out a schedule of 
easy courses. The minimum 
amount of effort will result 
in the maximum = grade 
point average. G.P.A. is the 
pulse line, the number they 
believe will structure the 
rest of their professional 
lives. 


u.,, But does maintaining a 
-G.P.A. justify sacrificing an 


education? 

Ironically, the educa- 
tional institutions have 
themselves encouraged 


these attitudes. As a univer- 
sity becomes more competi- 
tive, its number of applica- 
tions for admission in- 
creases and it becomes more 
difficult to evaluate each 
applicant as an individual 
and not merely as a set of 
impersonal numbers. 

Students, not blind to 
this policy, have realized 
the necessary formula for 
gaining admission involves 
more manipulation than 
thought. Mindlessness / is 
being encouraged; thought 
discouraged. 

One competitive univer- 
sity actually states that 
interviews and extra-curri- 
cular activities will not be 
considered when reviewing 
an application. The essay is 
optional. This leaves appli- 
cants with only two criteria 
— G.P.A. and S.A.T. — on 


which to be judged. Eight- 
een years neatly summa- 
rized in two numbers. 

What then is the value 
of an education? The dollar 
amount a graduate of UVM 
will on average receive in 
their first employment posi- 
tion, or the opportunity to 
be exposed to diverse, and 
expert, opinions. Let’s hope 
it’s the latter. 

In 20 years an easy A 
from a _ political science 
course will not be winning 
any more employment 


opportunities. The ability 
to analyze, theorize, and 
reason, processes learned 
through individual thought, 
required by all demanding 


professors, will remain use- 
ful. 


Considering law school, 
medical school or graduate 
school presents no reason- 
able excuse for avoiding 
classes that might damage a 
G.P.A.: once admitted, the 
easy A-seeking student will 
lack the knowledge neces- | 
sary for success. This of 
course could easily be con- 
tested, because success in 
today’s society often 
depends more upon num- 
bers. than knowledge or 
intelligence. No matter 
what the situation, though, 
an opportunity for an edu- 
cation exists at UVM, and 
an education is not some- 
thing to be wasted. 


is a 


Eric Lipton, sophomore, 
regular contributor. 


Honduras Today 
Lecture 
Cancelled 
Information: x3021 


FILM: 


Blade Runner 
Saturday, 9-15 
7, 9:30, 12 — Angell B106 


$2 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
It’s time to find out 
what this year’s edition of 
the Catamount soccer team 
is made of. 


Following  Saturday’s 
heartbreaking 2-1 loss to 
Hartford, the Cats’ record 
stands even at 1-1, neither 
decision counting in Divi- 
sion I New England Region 
standings. 


However, beginning 
with Sunday’s home contest 
with New England’s top- 


rated team, Connecticut 
(1:00, Centennial Field), 
Vermont embarks on a 


three-game binge in seven 
days, and will play six more 
games in the following three 
weeks. 


Looking ahead to the 
match with the Huskies, the 
Cats are making no special 
preparations. ‘‘We never 
worry about UConn,” says 
UVM coach Paul Reinhardt. 
“We know what’s confront- 
ing us. We just think of 
them as another club and 


attack them.’’ 


Reinhardt does not see 


Connecticut as being strong- 
er in any one area than 
another. ‘‘They’re  well- 
groomed, and extremely 
quick in turning the ball,” 
said Reinhardt. “Also, 
they’re_ physically strong 
and dominating.”’ The Cats, 
meanwhile, will benefit 
from the return of mid- 
fielder Dave Smith, whose 
playmaking abilities, Rein- 
hardt says, “‘will make a big 
difference.” 


As far as the team is 
concerned, they’d like to 
bring on UConn. “The 
players are all very excited 
about the game,” said Rein- 
hardt. “If we play our 
game, were going to beat 
them. We think of UConn 
as a club we beat at home. 
It’ll be terribly exciting.” 


If Reinhardt’s mood 


reflects the team’s, fans will 
see a loose, confident Cata- 


See SOCCER CATS, page 14 
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FORGING AHEAD: The Cats will try to redeem 
themselves after Saturday’s 2-1 loss to Hartford. 


SPORTS 
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Cats Chalk Out 
UConn Clash 


JP DOWD 


REDS CROWNED CHAMPIONS: Waterbury won this battle at the plate, but the Reds 
won the war, beating the Angels for the Eastern League Championship. 


Reds Win It All 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

Who would have thought 
back in April that the strug- 
gling Vermont Reds would be 
champions come September? 
They were a young inex- 
perienced team in-a new town. 
However, they proved them- 


selves worthy of recognition. 


Wednesday night with a 5-4 ex- 
tra innings victory over the 
Waterbury Angels, giving the 
Reds the Eastern League 
Championship. 

Paul O’Neill ended the three 
and a half hour battle by driv- 
ing home Terry Lee in the 10th 
inning with a sacrifice fly. 

The Reds leaped to a 4-0 lead 
after two innings before Water- 
bury woke up and tied the 
game 4-4 in the fourth. Starter 
Dave Lochner was then replac- 
ed by Matt Bullinger, who gave 
up only one hit in three and 
one-third innings. Bullinger was 


relieved in the eighth inning by 
Rob Murphy. 

In the 10th inning, however, 
with two outs, manager Jack 
Lind replaced the left-handed 
Murphy with right-hander 
Mike Smith. Lind wanted to 
play the odds by matching a 
right-handed pitcher with a 
right-handed batter. Smith 
walked the right-hander but en- 
sured the Reds their champion- 
ship by forcing the next player 
to ground out to second. 

Kal Daniels and Paul O’Neill 
again came through with the 
clutch performances that 
manager Jack Lind has come to 
expect. Daniels had two hits, 


two rbi’s, and scored two runs... 


O’Neill had three hits and 
knocked in two rbi’s. 

It was an ironic win for the 
Reds because the two players 
(Smith and O’Neill) who put 


the clinching blows to the- 


Angels both played for Water- 
bury last season. Ruben Guz- 
man and Ron Little were wear- 
ing a Waterbury uniform in 
1983, as well. 

The Reds, seeded last in the 
playoffs, had to contend with 
the Albany A’s before meeting 
Waterbury. This, to many fans’ 
surprise, turned out to be a very 
easy task. The Reds swept the 
first place A’s 3-0 in the five- 
game series, outscoring them 
15-4. | 

In the first game Mike Smith 
relieved Murphy with the bases 
loaded and one out in the ninth 
inning, preserving the Reds’ 6-4 
lead. O’Neill led the Reds with 
two rbi’s, and Lee, Evans, and 
Lamar each knocked in one. 

The Reds won the second 
game, 1-0, behind the flawless 
pitching of Mike Knox and 
some excellent relief work by 


See REDS, page 13 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


Lendl, Ice Cream and Suburbia 


Need I say it about Ivan 
Lendl being from Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

While busy Cynic edi- 
tors were laying out last 
week’s issue, a news brief 
came over the radio. ‘“‘And 
Jimmy Connors from Belle- 
ville, Illinois defeated 
Shlomo Glickstein of Tel 
Aviv, Israel. Ivan Lendl 
from Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut defeated...” 

Ivan Lendl from Green- 
wich, Connecticut? That’s 
kind of like walking into 
McDonald’s and asking for a 
large french fries by the 
name of Fries From Idaho. 

_ OU.K., I'll agree that Mr. 
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Lendl has officially moved 
his residence to the Consti- 
tution state. I’ll even grant 


that he is an American 
citizen. But must our ears 
constantly be harassed with 
such harsh misrepresenta- 
tions of the facts which 
suggest that Lendl is, in 
fact, from Connecticut and 
not simply residing there. 
(Maybe if the announcer 
said Ivan Lendl of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, this all 
would have slipped but 
unlikely.) 

In a silly way ivan 
Lendl epitomizes the Amer- 
ican Oream. Communist 


loc 


tennis player, 


makes it bre im USA, back- 
hands his way to the top, 
and then moves to suburbia. 
But why obscure the fact 
that Lendl is originally from 
Czechoslavakia and glorify 
his ultra American lifestyle? 
Is this new American, by 
virtue of his fame, now but 
a cancelled Czech? Is 
Haagen Dazs Ice Cream not 
still called Haagen Dazs Ice 
Cream although it is manu- 
factured somewhere along 
the New Jersey Turnpike? 

Maybe the fault is my 
own. After several years of 
this inconvenience I still 
can’t force myself to say 
the “L.A. Raiders,”’ because 
Qakland is where the 
Raiders are from. The 
Indianapolis Colts is ano- 
ther one of these teams. 
Every fan knows that the 
Colts of Don Shula, Johnny 
Unitas, and Bubba Smith 
are from Baltimore. 

Even if my point is 
moot you'll never see my 


friend Fanbelt or myself 
parked in front of the 
Panasonic, chowing New 
Jersey-made Ice Cream and 
munching Idaho Fries while 
watching Ivan Lendl from 


FLUSHING 
MLADOW Dd 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
swat tennis balls. 

No way. We’d turn the 
channel to watch the Oak- 
land Raiders play the Balti- 
more Colts. _ 


The Men’s Cross Coun- 
try team opened their sea- 
‘son on a successful note, 
handily defeating Platts- 
burgh State, 18-43 on Sept. 
7. Led by five finishers in 
the first seven, the Cata- 
mounts were able easily to 
defeat the Cardinals. UVM’s 
Bill McGrath, Steve Piscipo, 
and Mike Marquise finished 


1-2-3. on the _five-mile 
course. Plattsburgh’s first 
runner, Jim Miller, didn’t 


cross the finish line until 
1:10 after McGrath cruised 
to victory. Tom Dunn and 
Alf Wakeman wrapped up 
the scoring by finishing 
fifth and seventh. 

Cross country uses a 

scoring system based on the 

place of each runner. The 
team with the lowest score 
wins, and only the top five 
finishers on each team 
count. For instance, if a 
team has first, second, 
third, fourth, and _ fifth, 
then they have a total of 
15, which is the lowest 
possible score. On Friday 
the Cats narrowly missed 
the 15 point score that 
would have resulted in a 
shutout of Plattsburgh, but 
still had won easily. 

The Cats’ next meet is 
against Williams at Albany 
on Saturday, Sept. 22. 

— Dan Kurtz 


Men’s Golf 


The UVM men’s golf 
team opened its fall season 
this past weekend at the 
Burlington Country Club 
with a 408-415 win over 
St. Michael’s College. 

A season that has al- 
ready been witness to the 
inception of former hockey 
coach Jim Cross to-the helm 
of the golf squad, saw 
another transformation ‘last 


Friday. Freshman Phil 
Gramling, of Woodstock, 
Vermont, shot a_ single 


round 75 to lead the field in 
this season’s opener. Gram- 
ling’s first round ever on the 
Burlington greens _ also 
earned him individual 
honors as the meet’s medal- 
ist (top) golfer. His round, 
according to senior captain 
Jon Bean, was the best for a 
UVM frosh in recent his- 


Sophomore Terry 
O’Brien also contributed to 
the Cats’ effort with a solid 
round of 80. Bean feels that 
the younger golfer’s week- 
end performances bode well 
for the team’s future. He 


feels that the rapid matura-’ 


tion of these individuals 
could key a very successful 
season. 

UVM is home again this 
afternoon in the J. C. Goss 
Invitational at the Burling- 
ton Country Club. This 
tournament brings together 
the best in Vermont colle- 
giate golf to determine 
states bragging rights. UVM 
is the defending state cham- 
pion. The teams tee off at 1 
p.m. 


—Rick Machanic 


Field Hockey 


The women’s field hoc- 
key team travelled to Con- 
necticut last weekend and 
opened its season in less 
than spectacular form. In 
the tournament hosted by 
the University of Connecti- 
cut, the Catamounts came 
away winless in_ two 
attempts, losing to James 
Madison and Ohio State. 

On Saturday the Cats 
took the field against a 
strong James Madison squad 
and lost 5-0. Coach Janice 
Lange indicates that the 
score does not reflect the 
action. “I thought we 
played them even most of 
the game. We just let down 
for about five minutes, and 
they scored three goals.” 
The first half ended with 
James Madison leading 1-0. 
Then 4:35 into the second 
half, Vermont fell apart. 
The Dukes knocked home 
three goals in under six 
minutes to put the game 
away. 

It was a busy day for 
Vermont goaltenders Barb 
Poulin and Mickey Lauzin 
as they faced 17 shots. Part 
of the problem was the fact 
that Lange lost her entire 
attack of last season to 
graduation, as the Cata- 
mounts played seven new- 
comers. ‘‘We didn’t play 
well as a unit. We were hurt 
by the fact that we didn’t 
even have a scrimmage so 


FALL SPORTS UPDATE 


Men’s Cross Country tory. 


this is the first time-the girls 
really got to play together.”’ 
Leslie Day and Joyce 
Defries. were bright spots 
for UVM. 

Sunday the Catamounts 
faced Ohio State and fell 
2-1. Vermont tock an early 
lead as Day scored on an 
assist from Kara Greenblott. 
The Cats dominated the 
first- half of play and took 
their 1-0 lead into halftime. 
Once again the team let 
down momentarily in the 
second half, as Ohio State 
scored two goals in three 


minutes. ‘‘We just lost our 
intensity and before we 
could pick  up,. they 


knocked in a couple goals. 
It hurt us badly in both 
games,’ commented Lange. 
UVM outshot Ohio State 
16-12. Poulin played well in 
the net as she kicked back 
10 shots. 

Lange feels the team 
will definitely improve. ‘‘We 
really could have won both 
games. Aside from our little 
letdowns we played good 
hockey.”’ The team played 
at St. Michael’s yesterday 
and then travels to Cam- 
bridge, Ma. to meet Har- 
vard. 


—Jeff Beer 


Cynic Sunday Selections 


HOW DID THE GIANTS BEAT THE COWBOYS?: Only Harvey Kramer, 5-1 last week 
and 8-4 overall, knows for sure. Kramer, now in first place, picked the Giants over the _ 
Cowboys. He is enjoying unprecedented popularity. Amos Kamil (7-5) fell from grace 
with some boneheaded forecasting, but still came up at 3-3 for the week. And down | 
below, joining copy editor Alex Nemerov in the basement, is Chris Fontecchio, a wret- — 
ched 1-5 last week. Nemerov, after a second straight 2-4 week, has selected the Bills _ 
over the Dolphins in week 3. He will soon be — by production manager Joanne _ 


Reds Win 


continued from page 12 


Smith. Knox, who pitched 186 
innings in the regular season, 
putting him among the league 
leaders in that category, show- 
ed no signs of fatigue. He was 
not relieved by Smith until the 
ninth inning. 

Vermont trounced the A’s 
8-0 in the third game, giving 
themselves a berth in the 
Eastern League Championship. 
Tim Scott threw a one-hitter 
for seven innings before Jim 
Jefferson came on in relief. 

The Reds had 10 hits in the 
final game. Danny Lamar 
knocked in three runs, Ron Lit- 
tle two, and Tony Evans, Jeff 
Cox, and O’Neill had one rbi 
apiece. 

Despite the sweep, manager 
Lind warned his team not to be 
overconfident. He preached 
that even though they domina- 
ted the regular season champs, 
whoever they faced in the finals 
would be tough. He stressed 
that the team making the 
fewest mistakes would win. 

Vermont lost the champion- 
ship opener, 5-3, thanks to 
Waterbury’s near perfect defen- 
sive play and an early Angels 
lead that the Reds could not 


Schienman_ , Cynic officials say. 


: Chicago Cincinnati L.A.Rams_ N.Y. Giants 
at at at 2. 
Green Bay N.Y. Jets Pittsburgh Washington 
Kramer (8-4) Bears Bengals ‘Steelers Redskins 
Kamil {7-5) Packers Jets Rams Giants 
Bushweller (7-5) Bears Jets Steelers Giants 
Fontecchio (4-8) Bears Bengals Steelers Redskins 
Nemerov (4-8) Bears Bengals Rams Redskins 


ss 


GREAT START...GREAT DEAL 


The Waterman Pantry & Burlington Bagel Bakery 


Present 


“A Real Down Home Breakfast”’ 
Open Mon-Fri 7:30-9:30am 


Bagels - nine varieties 
Cream Cheese - 5 varieties 


Scrambled Eggs & Sausage 


Quick Service Line 


Don’t Miss These Two New Early Morning Programs 
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Miami 
> at oe at 
_ New England — : Buffalo 
Patriots Dolphins — : 
Seahawks Dolphins _ 
Patriots Dolphins 
Patriots Dolphins 
Patriots Bis _ 


wipe out. 

The Reds evened the series in 
the second game with a 6-5 vic- 
tory. Bullinger came out of the 
bullpen to extinguish a Water- 
bury comeback that saw the 
Reds squander an early 5-0 
lead. Had it not been for Bull- 
inger’s performance the Reds 
would have been headed for 
Waterbury in a do-or-die situa- 
tion. Cox led Vermont with 
three rbi’s. 

Waterbury beat Vermont 
soundly in the third game, 1-4. 
However, the Reds stayed alive 
in the fourth game with a 7-2 
victory, the result of some very 
productive hitting. Lamar 
notched two home runs, 
Daniels had one home run and 
two doubles, and O’Neill netted 
a triple and a double. Pitcher 
Pete Grimm was credited with 
the win. 

So, for the players and Lind, 
the trip to the Green Moun- 
tains was a very successful ex- 
pedition. The summer of 1984 
gave the Reds a new home, en- 
thusiastic fan support, and the 


Eastern League Champion- 
ship. 


Seattle ~ 


| Cats 
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mount team Sunday. “Do 
you want to know how 
many goals we’re going to 
win by?” he kidded. ‘“‘One 
is all we need.” 


es a 


Kale 


« 


Saturday’s loss was hard 
to swallow for players and 
fans alike. The Cats con- 
trolled the tempo of the 


game for the most part, and’ 


had several more good scor- 
ing chances than Hartford, 
but just couldn’t seem to 
put them away. 


The 
Hawks jumped out to a 1-0 
lead after 13 minutes of 
play on a fine play by 
forward Johp Flynn. 


Flynn took a pass from 
midfielder Dan Sullivan and 
slid it through the Vermont 


Kostelis at the left side of 
the goal. Kostelis neatly put. 
the ball past Cats keeper 
John Matson -with a per- 
fectly placed right-foot shot 
to the far side of the goal. 
The Cats responded with a 
flurry, capped by defender 


CATS TOP PLATTSBURGH: Junior forward Ellen Kershko is one of many players Coach John Carter hopes will 


lead his team to wins in 1984. The Cats won handily in their home opener yesterday, defeating the Cardinals, 4-0. 


THE BEST WAY TO 
SAVE ON BASS THIS FALL 
IS BY CUTTING CORNERS. 


Now you can cut $5 off 


the price of any pair of Bass shoes 


and get a free Bass T-shirt. 


-_------------— 


SHOE 


862-9178 


South Burlington 


{ FACTORY OUTLET 


So. Burlington Factory Plattsburgh 
Outlet Center Adirondack Mall 
864-0477 561-5112 


TRE t 4 


Just bring this coupon to the Bass Shoe Factory 
Outlet before October 1st, 1984 and get $5 off 
any pair of Bass shoes and a free Bass T-shirt. 
One coupon per purchase, 

Coupon expires October 1, 1984 


————— 


opportunistic defense to a waiting Sammy Mark Lev’s shot that rung 


the Hartford crossbar, but 
came up emptyhanded. 


Hartford held on to 
their slim lead until the 
Cats’ pressure finally 
became too much. With just 
3:39 remaining, Lev lofted 
a free kick in front of the 
Hawks’ goal that neither 
team could control. In the 
ensuing scramble, Hartford 
keeper Rob Sondheim 
found himself too far out of 
the net as the ball bounded 
to a wide-open Rich Bascio. 
The freshman forward 
wasted no time depositing 
the ball into the open net 
for his first UVM goal. 


But Hartford stunned 
the large crowd minutes 
later when midfielder 
Richard Montano played a 
cross in front of the UVM 
net to Kostelis, who came 
in alone on the right wing. 
The freshman easily netted 
his second goal of the game 
with a header past Matson’s 
left. 

The clock wound out 
with no further threats, 
touching off a spirited cele- 
bration on the Hartford 
bench. It was the Hawks’ 
first Division I contest. 


Hawks coach Allan Wil- 
son was excited about the 
victory, but did not have 
the highest praise for his- 
team’s performance. 


“They certainly | out- 
played us,” Wilson said. 
“We just converted our 
chances, they didn’t. 
They’re an excellent team.” 
UVM coach Paul Reinhardt 
lamented, “You're not 
going to have that many 
missed chances and win. We 
have to work on finishing 
plays, getting better touches 
out of the back.” 


The Catamount defense 
was again strong, limiting 
the Hawks to what Wilson 


called “only four good 
chances,” and _— generally 
dominated the midfield 
play. However, for the 


second straight game, an 
opposing defense has suc-- 
ceeded in neutralizing for- 
ward Francois Borel. 


A big rep has brought a 
great deal of attention to 
Borel. He faces tight cover- 
age. But with the defenses 
keyed on him, the Cats can 
look for more chances from 
any of several other for- 
wards, especially Bascio and 
Doc Ellis. ‘‘Ellis and Bascio 
missed a couple chances 


today, but they hurt us a 
great deal,” said Wilson. 
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Continuing Education 


On Thursday, Sept. 13 there 
will be a free workshop for Con- 
tinuing Education students on 
“Conquering Term Papers and 
Raising Test Scores” led by Nancy 
Shepherd and Judy Tuttle of 
Project STAY. Bring a Brown Bag 
Supper to Grasse Mount (cor- 
ner of Main & Summit streets) for 
the 5-6:30 workshop. Information 
and preregistration: Phyllis Sher- 
man, 656-4220. 


Jefferson Starship 


S.A. Concert Bureau presents 
Jefferson Starship Monday, Sept. 
17 at 8:00 p.m. at UVM’s Patrick 
Gym. Tickets available now at the 
Campus Ticket Store located in the 
UVM bookstore building, and at 
the Flynn Theatre box office. 
Ticket prices are $12.50 with UVM 
I.D., and $14.00 general public. 


Music Recital 


Faculty of the UVM Music 
Dept. will present a recital of music 
by Mozart, Gebauer, Britten, and 
Stravinsky at 8 o’clock, Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, in the Recital Hall of the 
Music Building. The proceeds will 
be used to augment the scholarship 
fund established by the family and 
friends of David Yandell, in his 


memory. Admission: $4.00; 
Seniors, 3.00; Students, 2.00. 
Fred’s 


Fred’s on the Green will be 
open Monday and Wednesday from 
8:30 to 12:30. Monday come see 
Monday night football and munch 
on FREE popcorn while enjoying 
the company of good friends. 
Wednesday help FRED’S celebrate 
Over the Hump and try some 
delicious FREE chili. 


Ralph Nader 


Ralph Nader will be speaking 
on current social issues on Sept. 19, 
at 8:00 in the Patrick gym. Child 
care and handicap facilities will be 
available. Admission will be $2.00 
for students and $2.50 for non- 


students. For more information, 
please call S.A. Speakers at 
656-4436. 


Adult Ed. Fair 


On September 15, UVM Con- 
tinuing Education will participate 
in the Adult Education Fair in the 
atrium of the Burlington Square 
Mall, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Available will 
be information about UVM Evening 
Division fall courses, Church Street 
Center skills workshops and public 
events, and Management Develop- 
ment Series business seminars. 
Approximately 20 local educational 
and support service programs will 
be participating. 


Teachers Wanted 


Any University of Vermont 
student who wishes to be accepted 
in a program in a teaching field in 
Art, Elementary, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical, Secondary, or 
Vocational-Technical Education, 
must pass a written test. Profi- 
ciency in the use and range of 
vocabulary, logical expression of 
ideas, paragraph arrangement, sen- 
tence structure and spelling will be 
judged on the basis of a few para- 


_ | graphs written on a_ suggested 


| subject. 
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The test will be given Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, and Wednesday, Oct, sy fs 
from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m, in Room 
101 Votey Hall. Please sign up 
immediately in Room 3806 Water- 
man for one of these evenings. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


Phi Alpha Theta (International 
Honor Society in History) and the 
UVM History Club announce their 
first meeting of the fall semester. 
They will meet to discuss the 
business of the semester on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 13 at 3:30-p.m. in 101 
Wheeler House. A talk by member 
Leslie Smith on ‘The Last Genera- 
tion of Dublin’s Craftsmen: an 
historical odyssey”? will also be 
presented. All interested are wel- 
come to come and take part. 
Refreshments will be served during 
the meeting. 


raphics 


The Church Street Center Certi- 
ficate Series in Graphic Design 
offers such courses as Fundamen- 
tals of Layout and Design, Printing 
Processes and Calligraphy — all 
taught by graphic design profes- 
sionals. The skills you will learn can 
be applied to existing jobs or can be 
used as a beginning step in prepar- 
ing for a new career in graphic 
design or a related field. 

Our Certificate Series for Secre- 
taries and Administrative Assistants 
will enable you to improve basic 
secretarial skills by learning the 
importance of effective communi- 
cation and by upgrading your 
performance as work coordinator 
in the office. 

For information on our free 
orientation sessions call the Church 
Street Center at 656-4221 or stop 
by 135 Church Street. 


Volunteers 


Do you have extra time this 
semester? Have you thought about 
volunteering on campus? Volun- 
teers In Action has several volun- 
teer programs that might interest 
you. We have Big Brother/Big 
Sister, Nutrition Awareness, Ver- 
mont Children’s Magazine, and 
Adopt-a-Grandparent. Stop by our 
office in the Nicholson House or 
call 656-2062 for more information 
on our programs. 


Free Pizza 


Don’t miss free PIZZA Monday 
night, Sept. 17 at Fred’s Pub in 
Marsh Dining Hall! Also at Fred’s 
will be free popcorn and Monday 
night football on the big screen TV. 
Wednesday night will be Rock 
Videos, free popcorn and FUN at 
Fred’s. Be there! Minimal cover will 
be charged. UVM and other picture 
I.D. with birth date required. 


UVM Rugby 


UVM Rugby opens its 15th 
season on Sunday, Sept. 16, -at 
noon against one of the best college 
rugby teams in North America 
McGill. There promises to be loads 
of action, so come down to Infir- 
mary Field and watch some excel 
lent rugby. Also, it’s not too late to 
play. Practices are held every day at 
4:00. Everyone who practices will 
compete against other college sides. 
Don’t be afraid. Join now. 


NOTES 


Senior Week Blastoff 


Thursday Sept. 13 — Catch the 
spirit aboard the Spirit of Ethan 
Allen for an exciting evening .of 
drinking and dancing, Three differ- 
ent booze cruises leave/arrive Per- 
kins Pier (bottom of Maple St.) at 
6:30-8:00, 8:30-10:30 and 11:00- 
1:00. Cash bar and D.J. Munchies 
provided! 

For your enjoyment there will 
be a pre/post cruise party at Up- 
stairs Nectars from 8:00-2:00 a.m. 
Drink Specials and D.J.! Combined 
ticket $10.00 — available at UVM 
Ticketstore. 

Friday Sept. 14 — Celebrate 
TGIF with our outdoor fall flicks 
on the front steps of the Fleming 
Museum. The movies for the 
evening include Neil Simon’s Mur- 
der By Death and The Pink Panther 
Strikes Again. BYOB (Bring Your 
Own Blanket). Beer and soda will 
be available — FREE POPCORN! 

Tickets are $1.00 (payable at 
door). Time: 8:00 p.m. Rainsite: 
Marsh Life Science. 


Photographers 


Attention Photography Buffs! 
The UVM Church Street Center is 
pleased to announce a new certifi- 
cate series in photography. 


~Designed to help you gain a firm 
footing in basic skills and _ tech- | 


niques, the series will also offer an 
opportunity for advanced study in 
areas of special interest. Continuing | 
Education Units may be obtained 
after finishing each course and a 
certificate of completion is awarded 


Career Workshops: 


Attention Seniors: 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 


AT&T Bell Laboratories 

Navy Officers Program 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Texas Instruments 
Lanier/Harris Business Products 
Hewlett Packard 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 


Raytheon Co. 


University of San Diego 


be given on Monday, Sept. 
dates are from Sep 


CAREER CORNER ~ 


Thursday, Sept. 13 Resume 
Fai Workshop 3-4:30 pm 
Friday, Sept. 14 Resume 
Workshop 11-12:30 am — 
* Monday, Sept. 17 Resume : 
Workshop 3-4:30 pm 
Tuesday, Sept. 18 Resume 
3-4:30 pm 


Workshop 


If you are planning to participate in the On-Campus 
Recruitment Program this fall you will need to pick up a 
calendar at the Center. Please note below that Prescreen 
Deadlines begin as early as September 17! 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD on the following dates: 


Urbach, Kahn, Werlin, P.C. (Accounting) 


Students interested in the University of San Diego Law 
School are invited to sign up for a group presentation to 


t. 13-14 at CCD. 


when you complete the entire 
, series. A free orientation session on 
Sept. 17 will provide you with the 
opportunity to learn. more about 
the certificate series and to view 
portfolio pieces of our current 
instructors. For more information 
call the Church Street Center at 
656-4221 or stop by 1385 Church 
Street. 


UVM Rescue 


Get Involved!! Support your 
University and surrounding com- 
munity. Call UVM Rescue or come 
see us behind the Infirmary. Now 
accepting applications from inter- 
ested freshmen and sophomores, 
x4287. 


VIA 


VIA is. starting an Escort 
Service for students who don’t feel 
safe walking home alone after dark. 
If you are interested in being an 
Escort or helping to get this pro- 
gram started, come to the Nichol- 
son House Tuesday at 7 p.m, We’ll 
be talking about when, where and 
how the program will work, and 
what you can do. Call x2062 for 


more info. 


International Club 


International Club Organiza- 


}tional Meeting, Friday, September 
} 14 at 4:30 in C-170 Living and | 


Learning Center. Everybody is 
welcome to come. Election of 
officers will be held. Refreshments 
will be served. 


17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 
17-20 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Law School: 


17 from 9-10 am. Sign up 
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ON ALL DISCONTINUED, 


_ {| SEASONAL, OVERSTOCKED ITEMS. 
Re 


i SKIWEAR 20% 15% o 


y | HS Parkas — Sweaters — Turtlenecks — Warm Ups: — Bibs — Hats 


SPORTSWEAR : 20% 1. 75 % 


Sweaters — Jackets — Slacks — Shirts — Tops — Dresses — Blouses 


SKIBOOTS | 20% 40% 


Nordica — Lange — Dolomite — Solomon 


‘fi Skis 20% 040% on 


Rossignol — Olin — Dynastar — Kneissl 


wee ES 


ps {F4 Solomon — Marker — Look 


fi SKI BINDINGS : 20% 40% 
6 
| 


Skis — Boots — Super Packages 


os iat CROSS COUNTRY EQUIPMENT 90% 50% 


ALL BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT 10% ~40% . 


Sleeping Bags —Packs — Tents — Stoves — Hiking Boots 


e4rie 
; (ALL TENNIS RACKETS | 10% .40% 
RAS Prince — Head — Wilson — Davis — Yamaha — Rossignol — Donnay 

2 — Dunlap — Yonex 


sate 
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By ALEX NEMEROV 

eremy is drunk and it is past 

midnight. The only Burlington 
landmark he knows is Minerva’s and 
that’s not going to help him much 
because he’s separated from his 
friends and wants to go home. He 
marches down Main Street. 

Without warning a bigger young 
man, equally drunk, blocks Jer- 
emy’s path and pushes him in the 
chest. “Are you a hard guy,” the 
big guy snarls, ‘or are you a fag- 
got?” 

Some of his wits still about 
him, Jeremy looks up. He is not 
fazed by the question. “‘Well,’’ he 
says, pausing. “I guess I’m a hard 

It is the right answer. Jeremy 
escapes. But what if the question 
were phrased a little differently, 
made a little tougher to answer? 
What if, say, Jeremy’s would-be 
attacker pushed him in the chest 
and said, “Which group do you like 
more, Quiet Riot or Culture Club?” 
What then? 

To pick Culture Club, with 
baggy-skirted Boy George, would 
mean almost certain bodily injury, 
perhaps something as serious as a 
few missing teeth. Culture Club 
would be a bad answer. 

But to pick Quiet Riot, one of 
the most popular of the current 
Heavy Metal bands, a group whose 
trademark is a straitjacketed maniac 
wearing a steel goaltender’s mask 
seemingly riveted to his greasy 
head, would surely be a form, a 
very real form, of moral suicide. 

That’s what you would think, 
anyway. : 


ARMAGEDDON OUTTA HERE: Heavy Metal bands have a special affinity for syntheti 


Heavy Metai: B 


So Jeremy would have a diffi- 
cult choice and, yes, he might very 
well end up saying something like, 
Oh, of course, I like Quiet Riot. 
And no one would blame_ him, 
really, because he had a fist in his 
face. 

But what if someone told you 
that lots of people, millions even, 
love Quiet Riot? With no bullying 
involved. 

And what would you say if 
someone told you that Quiet Riot 
was just one band in a fast-growing 
music form, incredibly strong right 
now, called Heavy Metal? 

It is difficult to know what to 
say. Heavy Metal is screeching, 
guitar-based rock and roll. Its songs 
preach destruction, drunkenness, 
exploitation of women and, some- 
times, devil worship. For true 
Heavy Metal artists, the object is to 
be as loud and repulsive as possible. 

Heavy Metal’s leaders purposely 
cultivate freak images. Dee Snider, 
the androgynous lead singer for the 
all-male band Twisted Sister, looks 
like Charo after a nuclear holo- 
caust. Ozzy Osbourne, the former 
Black Sabbath lead singer, bites 
the heads off bats and, moreover, 
once distributed six puppies into a 
Metal-hungry audience and 
announced he wouldn’t begin play- 
ing until the puppies came back on 
stage, dead. 

But Heavy Metal has never been 
more popular. Its following is 
growing. 

It just doesn’t add up. Or does 
it? 

“The Heavy Metal bands are 
rebelling,” says freshman Joe 


Smith, one of a number of UVM 
students surveyed randomly for this 
article. “I have a 12-year-old sister 
who’s going through that stage of 
not agreeing with my parents, and 
she’s really into Heavy Metal.” 
Heavy Metal lyrics, then, appeal 
to teenagers and pre-teens, like 
Smith’s sister. This is common 
knowledge. When a group like 
WASP sings, “Mommy and daddy 
said/ You’re partied, you’re wasted/ 


To hell,”? you ‘can understand that 
the words strike a chord with 
rebellious youth. But what are the 


‘other reasons for Heavy Metal’s 


popularity? 

Talking about Quiet Riot, fresh- 
man Jonathan Long says, ‘‘Every- 
body hates them, so they’re really 
popular. They’re so bad — so 
powerfully obnoxious — they’re 
great.” 

Another freshman, Jeff Nolan, 
applies the same idea to Motley 
Crue, a leather- and makeup-decked 
band that plays songs like “Shout 
at the Devil.’’ Says Nolan, ‘People 
say they’re disgusting, but they'll 
sit down and listen to them. When 
people just want their mind to rest, 
they’ll listen.” 

The ability simultaneously to 
repulse and attract aside, Heavy 
Metal still seems popular mostly for 
its rebellious nature. But some, like 
WRUV Music Director Josh Brick- 
man, says Heavy Metal is not really 
rebellious. He says it’s traditional. 

“All Heavy Metal songs are 


about getting laid and getting 
drunk,” Brickman _ generalizes. 
“They’re about rebelling in a 


traditional way. They use the idea 


‘“Wouldn’t you rather 


of rebelling against your parents, 
which has been traditional in youth 
culture for decades.” 

Far from its hatchet-and-chains 
image, Heavy Metal is not threaten- 
ing, says Brickman. 

“It’s very undisturbing. It’s 
popular because it doesn t challenge 
the traditional values of the average 


‘American teenage male.” 


Those values, it is to be in- 
ferred, are drinking Budweiser, 
obtaining and dominating women, 
and beating the mess out of those 
intent on wrenching these commo- 
dities away. 

But wait a minute. Someone 
has to play, literally, the devil’s 
advocate here. How can Heavy 
Metal not be disturbing? How can 
you look at Ozzy Osbourne vomit- 
ing Smucker’s raspberry jam, as he 
does on the cover of Speak of the 
Devil, and not be disturbed? 

“It’s not disturbing in a pro- 
found sense,”” says Brickman. 
look at 
people vomiting than seeing pic- 
tures of mutilated soldiers’ in 
Vietnam or bodies in Hiroshima? 
There’s a sense of unreality to it.” 


nreal or not, Heavy Metal is 

fast generating leotarded 
supermen, long-haired Viking types 
who openly cultivate bad attitudes. 
None is better known, and more 
well-liked, than Van Halen lead 
singer David Lee Roth. 

“He’s got that certain sexiness,” 
says freshman Holly Keeler, herself 
the keyboardist in a Hinesburg- 


See METAL, page 3 
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¢ mutton chops and apocalyptic skeletons on their album covers. 
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Heavy Metal 


continued from cover 

based Heavy Metal band called 
Metal Storm. “He’s appealing. I 
think he’s neat. I’d give my right 
arm to go to see one of their 
concerts.” 

Van Halen’s lyrics are more 
substantial, and more carefree, than 
_ those of the more thump-and-bang 
Heavy Metalists, says freshman Roy 
Rouleau. “The lyrics are better 
than just chopping your mother’s 
head off,” he says. “They have 
their own sound.”’ 

Roth is not universally popular, 
though. Says Earl Damian Francis, 
a DJ at St. Michael’s College radio 
station WWPV, ‘“‘He is obnoxious. 
He looks like he stepped out of a 
Pepsi-Cola ad. He doesn’t strike me 
as being a sincere person.”’ 

The advent of Van Halen, says 
Francis, was “the beginning of a 
new tide of shitty rock and roll. 


Before, there was less insincere 
showiness.”” 
Finding detractors of other 


Heavy Metal bands was less prob- 
lematic. Few would admit, for 
instance, that they liked Twisted 
Sister, although that band is enjoy- 
ing a national reputation. 

Twisted Sister’s image is, after 

, enough to repel most people. 
coe is, in fact,-so repulsive, a 
sort of Heavy Metal answer to the 

-No-Pest Strip, that people can’t 
help but to be drawn in. 

“It’s almost interesting,” says Long, a 
Van Halen fan who tolerates other 
Heavy Metal. “The guy is making 
money with it, and I’m not knocking it.” 

The perennial whipping boys of 
Heavy Metal, though, seem to be Quiet 
Riot. 

“Their music is, like, machine- 
gunning a piano,” says Long, in a not- 
‘quite-clear metaphor that seems none-. 
theless to make sense. “It’s like a com- 
plete parody of good taste. It’s commer- 
cializing insanity.” 


Even Doug White, a freshman whose 
room is adorned with a computer print- 
out Quiet Riot calendar he made in high 
school, admits, “It’s overplayed.” 

White is a Riot fan, though, and he is 
not alone at UVM. “Their music gets 
you going, it’s loud,” says freshman Joe 
Gratz, whose favorite singer is Billy 
Idol. “They have to be musically 
talented to play, and to play as fast as 
they do.” 

But what do Quiet Riot’s lyrics mean? 
“I have no idea,” says Gratz. 

Lyrics notwithstanding, few Heavy 
Metal groups can top Ozzy Osbourne, at 
least for theatrics. Just who is Ozzy 
Osbourne and why? 


“There’s probably 20,000 people 


who'll knock the shit out of me for say- 
ing this,” says Smith, a ZZ Top fan who 
saw Osbourne in concert, “but it was a 
freak show. That was what you paid to 
see. He’d come out, you’d hear church 
bells ringing, and you'd get psyched. It’s 
mindless.” 

What about the bats? 

“Let’s face it,” says Smith. “You’ve 
got to get really psyched up to bite the 
head off a bat.” 

Says sophomore Melanie Glick, only 
half-kiddingly, “He’s disgusting. It’s not 
good for little kids to see that stuff.” 

And if seeing Heavy Metal is bad, 
imagine what hearing the lyrics will do. 
In “On Your Knees,’ WASP singer 
Blackie Lawless sings, “Sex and being in- 
sane/ They’re really the same/ Excuse 
them, abuse them/ And die.” 

Now just what, exactly, does this 
mean? Well, Lawless does connote sex 
with death, a device dating at least to 
Elizabethan drama, in which “dying” 
was a euphemism for having sex. So 
there could be a relation between 
WASP and Shakespeare, if you want to 
look at it that way. Of course, you could 
just say, instead, that the lyrics mean 
nothing, and you probably wouldn’t be 


¥ : 


WHAT, ME LIKE HEA 


VY METAL?: Jonathan Long poses next to a poster im- 


age of David Lee Roth of Van Halen, Long’s favorite group. Other Heavy Metal 


bands, like Quiet Riot, don’t sit so well with the freshman. rk 


far off. 

How about this WASP stanza: “Bang, 
bang, banging in your head/ Your bang- 
ing on the wall/ Hang, hang, hanging up 
yourself/ You’re hanging by the balls.” 

UVM associate religion professor 
Luther Martin, apprised of these lyrics, 
recalls that ene of the Tarot cards 
features a man hanging upside down. 
Also, St. Peter was crucified upside 
down. Was WASP thinking of these 
things? Or are they just another group 
of fanged morons? 

It is not Heavy Metal’s nature to 
appeal to the intellect. Biblical language 
is often invoked, and one group, Iron 
Maiden, even quotes Revelations on 
their apocalyptic skull-and-blood-on-the- 
tomahawk album covers. But Heavy 
Metal in general tends to stay with more 


physical ideas, like dominating women. 


“There’s no question it’s sexist,” says 
Nolan, who likes everything from The 
Who to Motley Crue. “But I’m not sex- 
ist, and I don’t have a problem with the 
lyrics.” é 


“Heavy Metal lyrics are really gross, 
and that does appeal to guys more,” says 
Long. “It’s Conan-ish, barbaric.” 

Says Glick, “Id like to see.a video 
where men are getting beat up.” 

Heavy Metal’s masculine appeal is, in 


fact, its one common denominator. The 


other themes, like devil worship, do not 
belong to every band. 

“The thing that gets me mad, and ’'m 
not a big Boy George fan, is that if you 
like Motley Crue you’re automatically 


all right, but if you like Boy George, 


you're a fag,” says Smith. 

And liking, or not liking, Boy George 
brings us back to Jeremy. As it is, he in- 
jured neither body nor integrity. In our 
fictional encounter, he would have lost 
at least one. 


What would he have done? Well, . 


somehow, you can see him, sometime in 
the future, satisfying his buddies’ desire 
for a story, telling them toothlessly 
about what he did the night he was 
drunk in Burlington. _ 


Kelly Morgan: From Shakespeare to Liberal Arts 


_ KELLY MORGAN: “Theater is 
supposed tobe a slice of life.”’ 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

If you spent the past. few 
summers in town and saw any of 
the Champlain Shakespeare Festi- 
val’s productions, you will 
undoubtedly remeniber Kelly Mor- 
gan. The 27-year-old actor who 
delighted audiences last summer as 
Lady Bracknell and the previous 
summer as Caliban and Don 
tmado, has become the newest 
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building one’s _ self-confidence, 
learning to speak better and expres- 
sing oneself, he says. Morgan urges 
non-theatre majors not to be 
intimidated just because they’ve 
never performed. “People perform 
all the time.’’ Any student with a 
willingness to express himself and a 
commitment to that goal can get 
involved with theatre. 


For Morgan, teaching theatre is 
the completion of a circle in which 
he can share the actor’s training he 
received in the U.S. and abroad. 
Seeing his acting experience as an 
invaluable teaching tool he feels, 
for example, that “if a student 
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faculty member in UVM’s Theatre 
4 Department. 


This semester, Morgan is teach- 
ing Intro to Theatre, Beginning and 
Advanced Interpretation, -and an 
audition lab. In these classes he 
wants to convey a love for the 
theatre, to think of it as fun. But: 
with the fun, he says, comes the 
responsibility and the commitment. 
Theatre classes can be helpful in 


wants to know what it’s like to 
work in New York, I can tell him.” 
And Morgan’s credits are exten-| 
sive. Not only has he spent every 
suinmer since 1981 in Burlington 
with the CSF, he has appeared in 


Eugene O’Neill’s A Long Day’s | 


Journey Into Night at Washington’s 
Kennedy Center, been off-Broad- 
way with Home Bodies, played 
| Romeo in a PBS-BBC television 
' production, and Charles Manson in 
the film Be It Ever So. 

Morgan was born in Oregon and 
grew up in Casper, Wyoming. He 
has always considered acting his 
calling. He worked in community 
theatre and summer stock, and 
later acted and studied in Europe. 
In 1981, having heard the CSF is 
the second oldest Shakespeare 
festival in the country, he audi- 
tioned with the company and made 
his debut as Romeo. He has been 
here every summer since. 

Morgan particularly enjoys roles 
that give him the chance to “stretch 
his craft.” Losing himself in a 
character appeals to him. He has 
many ways of preparing for these 
roles. For Caliban, Shakespeare’s 


man-beast from The Tempest, he 


studied the physical properties of a 
praying mantis. For The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest’s Lady 
Bracknell, though, “Just getting 
into a corset told me a lot.” 

Morgan tries not to accept roles 
he feels would be exploitative. For 
example, he recently refused a 
lucrative TV _ offer 
would have played an evil character 
who does not get caught. 


In addition to teaching, Morgan 
will be directing an Afternoon 
Playhouse production of Ionesco’s 
Exit the King at 4:30, Sept. 19-21 
at the Royall Tyler Theatre. 

The production will be what 
Morgan calls a work in progress. It 
has no budget and the emphasis is 
not on costumes, lighting or any of 
the other trappings of theatre. “It’s 
going to be an actor working with 
essentials, himself, his space and an 
audience.’”’ An actor can stop and 
do something again. The aim here is 
for the students on and off stage to 
learn about the creative process.”’ 

Later this year he will be 
directing The Taming of the Shrew. 
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Starship to Land at 
Patrick Gym 


THE RIGHT STUFF: The Jefferson Starship will descend on 
UVM‘s Patrick Gymnasium Sept. 17. 


By GARY GREEN 

The Jefferson Starship 
will land at the Patrick 
Gymnasium on Sept. 17. 
The show will be one of 
many landings for the 
group, known for its longe- 


- vity. The Starship has been 


performing for about 14 
years in various shapes and 


_ forms. The group is an 
offspring from the San 
Francisco-bred Jefferson 


Airplane, formed in 1966. 

The Airplang.. started by 
the multi-talented Marty 
Balin, very quickly became 
a band that represented and 
made famous the 1967 
psychedelic acid-rock era of 
San Francisco. 

The band’s first album 


The Jefferson Airplane 


Takes Off was hardly acid- — 
‘ yock, having more of a 


folk-rock sound, and the 


commercial success of this 


album was extremely 
limited. After this, Balin 
brought vocalist and song- 
writer Grace Slick into the 
band and they subsequently 
released Surrealistic Pillow, 
which included the _ hit 
singles ‘Somebody to 
Love”’ and ‘‘White Rabbit.” 
Surrealistic Pillow vaulted 
the Jefferson Airplane and 
especially Grace Slick to a 
large scale of commercial 
success. 

Although — Surrealistic 
Pillow was a _ single-tracks 
album, the Jefferson Air- 
plane’s~ live performances 
found roots in a much 
different style. The psyche- 
delic aura of The Airplane’s 
live shows was something 
that would typify the 1967 
San Francisco acid-rock 
scene. Balin attempted to 
capture the spirit of a live 


Jefferson Airplane concert — 


on the album After Bathing 
at Baxter’s. The result was 
less than terrific. As the 
Rolling Stone Record Guide 
puts it in their review of the 
album, “You can’t record 
an LSD trip.” 

The Airplane, after this 
less than successful experi- 
ment, started producing 
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their best music in such 
albums as Bless its Pointed — 
Little Head, Volunteers, 
and The Worst of the 
Jefferson Airplane. The 
lineup for the band during 
this time consisted of Grace 
Slick, -Marty Balin, Paul 
Kantner, guitarist Jorma 
Kaukonen, bassist Jack 
Casady, and drummer Spen- 
cer Dryden. se 

In 1970, Marty Balin 
suddenly quit the band, and 
the Jefferson Airplane fell 
apart. From The Airplane, 
the Jorma Kaukonen/Jack 
Casady instrumental cou-. 
ple started Hot Tuna, while 
the Paul Kantner and Grace , 
Slick songwriting tandem 
went on to start the Jeffer- 
son Starship. 

The first Jefferson Star- 
ship album Blows Against 
the Empire (1970), was 
really a Paul Kantner solo 
project, with Kantner nam- 
ing his all-star back-up band 
the Jefferson Starship. The 
musicians included Jerry 
Garcia, Mickey Hart, and 
Bill Kreutzmann from the 
Grateful Dead, with Slick 
lending a hand with the 
vocals. 

The debut of the real 
Jefferson Starship sound 
began on their 1974 album 
Dragon Fly. The band con- 
sisted of Papa-John Creach 
on violin, Quick Silver 
Messenger Service ex- 
member David Freiber on 
bass and keyboards, Pete 
Sears on bass and key- 
boards, John Barbata on 
drums, Craig Chaquico on 
lead guitar, and of course 
Kantner and Slick. : 

On Dragon Fly, the 
Starship’s sound is sharper 
and more disciplined than 
the Airplane’s music ever 
was. In fact, the listener can 
hardly tell that the Starship 
was a direct descendent of 
the Airplane; the only real 
similarity is Grace Slick’s 
distinct vocals. Dragon Fly 
contained the Starship’s 
first big single, “Ride the 
Tiger,” a song that perfectly | 
See STARSHIP, page 5 | 


The Band’s Rock of Ages 


By JAMES TASSE 

The Band. got back 
together just because they 
wanted to be playing music 
again, according to Rob 
Davis, a sound engineer for 
the concert at the Flynn 
Theatre last Friday night. 
And if the crowd’s reaction 
at the Flynn is any indica- 
tion, people certainly want 
to hear the Band’s music. 

After nearly seven years 
apart, The Band regrouped 
in 1983 and began touring 
again. Last Friday, a sell-out 
crowd that ranged in age 
from the early teens to the 
early 40s gave The Band an 
enthusiastic welcome at the 
Flynn. From the moment 
The Band walked on stage 
and said ‘‘hello,” the audi- 
ence was won. But when 


I SHALL BE RELEASED: 


they started to play — 
then the magic really took 
over. ; 

Playing a selection of 
tunes from their repertoire 
of gravelly-folk-country- 
rock songs, The Band put 
on a fine performance, 
characterized by a looseness 


and _ personability rarely 
found in big acts. The 
Band’s members — Rick 
Danko, Levon Helm, 


Richard Manuel and Garth 
Hudson — clowned and 
joked on stage, completely 
at ease with the friendly 
Burlington audience. 

And the audience 
clowned and joked right 
along with them. During the 
group’s rendition of ‘‘Mys- 
tery Train,’’ for example, a 
train of people danced in 
unison up to the front of 
the theatre, and beckoned 
for the rest of the audience 
to join them. Several people 
left their seats and ran up 
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continued from page 4 __ 
illustrated the group’s musi- 
cal transition. 

The next album, Red 
Octopus (1975), had Jeffer- 
son Airplane creator Balin 
joining the group and writ- 
ing five songs including the 
mMammouth hit ballad ‘‘Mir- 
acles,”’ the biggest single the 

irplane or the Starship 
ever had, Other hits from 
Red Octopus included the 
Slick-written . “Fast Buck 
Freddie” and. ,‘‘Play on 
Love.” This was probably 


front, where the dancers 
were. Although Flynn 
security quickly re-estab- 


lished order, several times 
during the two-hour concert 
the same scene was re- 
enacted — people boogied 
up front, and_= security 
chased them back. 


Not that The Band 
didn’t give people good 
reason to dance. Featuring 
tunes from their original 
repertoire, including favor- 
ites like “‘The Shape I’m 
In,” “Stagefright,”’ “I Shall 
Be Released,’ and ‘The 
Weight,”’ The Band ren- 
dered each song in the 
rough-harmonied, soulful 
sound that has made them 
famous. Their backup musi- 
cians, the Cates Brothers 


fatter, more full Band 
sound, despite the absence 
of original guitarist Robbie 
Robertson. Garth Hudson’s 
synthesizer filled out the 
sound considerably, as he 
played everything from 
chorded rhythms to riffs 
with a horn section sound. 
All the Band’s members 
displayed a commendable 
aptitude with various instru- 
ments as Danko, Manuel, 
Helm, and Hudson took 
turns playing keyboards, 
drums, sax, mandolin, and 
guitars. Overall the sound 
quality was excellent, 
despite an erratic, though 
persistent feedback squeal 
through the sound system. 
But what gave the 
Flynn show its _ special 
magic was the sincere love 


the Starship’s best album. 
The lineup for the band 
remained the same on the 
next two albums, Spitfire 
(1976) and Earth (1978), 


until Mickey Thomas 
replaced Balin to sing along- 
side Slick. The Thomas- 


Slick vocal duo created a 
new sound for the Starship, 
one that has increased the 
band’s popularity tremen- 
dously over the past few 
years, with songs such as 
“Jane” and “Find Your 
Way Back.” Their 1982 LP 
Winds of Change may have 
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The Band showed for get- 
ting together and playing 
their music. Back in 1976, 
after about 14 years on the 
road and in the studio, The 
Band called it quits at a gala 
farewell concert on Thanks- 
giving Day in San Francis- 
co’s Winterland Auditor- 
ium. Featuring appearances 
by Bob. Dylan, 
Hawkins, Neil Young, Joni 
Mitchell and others, the 
“Last Waltz,” as the show 
came to be called in a movie 
by the same name, cele- 
brated the career of The 
Band in the homey, friendly 


environment they seem to: 


love best. 

The other musicians 
who played with The Band, 
the Cates Brothers, opened 
the show with a set of their 


> 
Band member Rick Danko (right) at the Flynn Friday night. 


(who were also the opening 
act), likewise played flaw- 
lessly, number after num- 
ber. 

Friday night heard a 


own music. Their sound was 
remarkably Band-like, 
though perhaps a _ trifle 
funkier due to the upbeat 
style of bassist Ron Eoff. 
At one time a group that 
had toured with Helm 
(drummer Terry Cagel is 
Levon’s nephew), the Cates 
Brothers fit comfortably on 
stage with The Band, to join 
the four in an a cappella 
version of the _ traditional 
“Rivers of Babylon.”’ 

The concert. was an 
unqualified good time. The 
Band’s_ gravelly, bluesy 
country rock blend mixed 
perfectly with the happy 
Burlington crowd. And The 
Band itself was an. easy- 
going, affable group of 
musicians, more than happy 
to play their songs for their 
old — “‘and new” — friends 
at the Flynn. The future 
can only be bright for this 
reborn band with the good 
old songs. ° 


been a very accurate title 
for the Starship; change and 
transition is something this 


band has gone through since 
its inception in 1966, and 
again in 1970. 


Nuclear Furniture, the 
Starship’s newest release, 
again features the high- 
powered vocals from ‘‘Mick 
and Slick” along with the 
rest of the band, making the 


album and their present 
North American Tour 
“worth seeing. + 


Ronnie, 
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By ADAM STROCHAK 

The Woman in Red isa 
lighthearted comedy exa- 
mining the many twists and 
turns along the Avenue of 
Extramarital Affairs. 

Written and directed by 
veteran comic actor Gene 
Wilder, the film is a remake 
of Pardon Mon Affaire, a 
1977 French release. While 
the plot is age-old (married 
man meets woman, married 
Man pursues woman, mar- 
ried man realizes what a 


fool he’s been and goes 
back to wife), the film 
provides some excellent 


comic relief and even one or 
two serious moments. 
Wilder, who also stars in 


aueltonge 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-FI RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


w& WE BUY - SELL - TRADE x 


863-3711 


8:30-5:30 Tues-Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


NEED 
EXTRA CASH 


THINK ABOUT DELIVER- 
ING THE FREE PRESS. 
USE THE TIME YOU 
HAVE BEFORE EARLY 


ROUTES AVAILABLE 
NEAR CAMPUS. CALL 
DENNY CLARK AT 863-3441 
x416 FOR DETAILS. 


Meeting 


JEWISH 
ACTION 
COALITION 


SEPT. 20 
7:30 PM 
Waterman 


the film, has created a 
perfect character for him- 
self: Theodore Pierce. 
Teddy Pierce is a simple- 
minded, old-fashioned (he 
professes his sport jacket to 
be only seven or eight years 
old) executive in a San 
Francisco public relations 
outfit. Wilder has played 
the role many times before 
(Young Frankenstein, Stir 
Crazy) and is true to: form 
in Woman in Red. 

At first sight Teddy 
becomes infatuated with 


Charlotte (Kelly LeBrock), 
a voluptuous model work- 
ing on a campaign for 
employer. 
the 


The 
film 


Teddy’s 


remainder of 


aan aS 


follows a predictable 
sequence of events as Teddy 
bungles several attempts at 
getting a date with Char- 
lotte. 

Discovering that Char- 
lotte is an avid horseback 
rider, our hero dons a 
ridiculous-looking polo out- 
fit (complete with helmet) 
and goes cantering through 
Golden Gate Park to find 
her. 

Teddy, of course, can- 
not ride and amid shouts of 
“Whoa!” and “Go!” man- 
ages to fall off his mount 
right at the feet of the 
beautiful model. 

The plot is complicated 
by a spiteful secretary 
(Gilda Radner) who thinks 
she has been stood-up by 
Teddy. Furthermore, Teddy 
must hide the affair from 
his innocent, devoted wife 


‘Didi (Judith Ivey), who just 


happens to be hiding a 
revolver in his underwear 
drawer. (Nothing subtle 
about that!) — 
Some of the film’s bet- 


a 


Students! Work Smart. 
Work Simply...With Hewlett-Packard. 


ter moments involve 
Teddy’s three buddies, 
played by Charles Grodin, 
Joseph Bologna and Michael 
Huddleston. Bologna is a 
rather brash character who 
cheats incessantly on _ his 
wife and absolutely refuses 
to close his mouth on the 
tennis court. 

Huddleston plays 
Michael, a short, balding 
character who sleeps with a 
surgeon’s wife whenever the 
doctor is called away at 


night. 

Grodin plays the most 
believable of Teddy’s 
friends. The film’s only 
serious, sentimental 
moments involve Grodin 


and the discovery of his 
homosexuality. The four 
men support each other 
well in several very funny 
situations, the best of which 
is the ‘‘blind man in the 
baritone.” Teddy’s three 
cohorts are extremely sup- 
portive of his efforts toward 
Charlotte, indeed, they set 
up the final rendezvous. 


s ES 
a @ sx 


LETT. PACKARD 


Teddy finally realizes 
his dream when he climbs 
into Charlotte’s water bed. 
Unfortunately he forgets to 
take off his shoes and this 
delay is just long enough to 
allow Charlotte’s six ft. two 
inch husband to _ arrive 
home. 

Teddy spends the rest 
of the movie standing on a 
ledge, 100 ft. above a 
rapidly growing crowd that 
believes he is going to jump. 
It is here that Teddy 
realizes that he truly loves 
his wife, thus: a happy 
ending. 

The Woman in Red 
should be taken only at face 
value. Although it succeeds 
at providing some _ very 
funny moments, it gives 
absolutely no insight as to 
why men (or women for 
that matter) really do 
engage in adultery. In exa- 
mining this contemporary 
problem, Wilder has created 
some of the funniest scenes 
in this summer’s string o 
comedies. bd 


RCL 


Take a good look at your class schedule. 


If you’re in Science or Engineering, chances 


keystrokes. 


are your classes include Calculus, Physics, or 
Chemistry. Engineering Statics, or Dynamics. 
You're running up against some tough calcula- 
tions, with statistics problems, hyperbolics, and 
logs. The HP-11C calculator helps you breeze 
through those problems with a few simple 


Need to simplify problems that are even more 
complex? The HP-41CV gives you 128 built-in 
functions—and the HP-41CX over 200—to sim- 
plify your long homework assignments. Use up to 
6,437 bytes of memory to save the programs 
and formulas you use often. And there are thou- 
sands of software programs, so you don’t have 
to start from scratch next term. 


If you’re in Business or Finance, you're proba- 
bly taking Accounting, Statistical Methods, 
Finance, and Investment Analysis. Classes 
loaded with tedious calculations. End the pencil- 
and-paper drudgery with the HP-12C. The most 
powerful decision-maker on the market! Dedi- 
cated keys make time value of money 
calculations, amortization, Net Present Value 
(NPV), Internal Rate of Return (IRR), and statis- 
tics solutions as simple as a single keystroke. And 
it’s easy to change values or correct mistakes 
without reentering your entire problem. 


Hewlett-Packard calculators. They help you 
work smart this term. And next term. And even 
later on the job. Get your HP today from your 


local HP dealer. 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


For the location of the dealer nearest you, call TOLL FREE 1-800-FOR-HPPC. 
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Kafka Reading 
Series 


' oe : TRACI PLONA 
PETER BURNS: The Kafka enthusiast will lead a discussion 
series on the German author at the Fletcher Free Library. 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

For the angst-ridden college student, the author Franz Kafka 
holds heroic potential. From the anxiety of being locked out of 
Billings Center on a winter day to the frenzied ascetism spawn- 
ed by mid-term exams, Kafka’s writings touch upon these feel- 
ings and delve deeper beyond into a realm of alienation. 

Most famous for his allegory, “The Metamorphosis,” which 
depicts the alienation of a young man turned insect, Kafka felt 
much of the same alienation in his own life. Born a German in 
1883, Kafka grew up — a German-speaking Jew — in an anti- 
semetic Czechoslovakia at the eve of Hitler’s rule. A strong 
sense of inner strife over religious questions and his family com- 
mitment compounded with his environment to create a virtual 
crock pot of estrangement. 

The subject of a six-week series, Kafka and his works will be 
discussed in casual gatherings on six consecutive Tuesdays 
starting September 18 at the Fletcher Free Library. 

The framework of the discussion series stresses a non- 
academic atmosphere. “Bring your lunch” states a poster adver- 
tising the event while free copies of Kafka’s complete short 
stories are promised to those who register and attend the first 
session. 

Peter Burns, the leader and organizer of the series, told of a 
long time interest in the writing of Kafka. A Performance Ar- 
tist and employee with Howard Mental Health, Burns conduct- 
ed a similar series on the 19th century novel last year. 

“(Kafka’s) stories in themselves are brilliant, many of the 
Stories take up themes that are important on and in post-war 
times,” explained Mr. Burns. 

For an example, Burns cited the short story “A Hunger Ar- 
tist.” The story depicts the tragic travails of a “Hunger Artist” 
Or more cruelly labeled, a “Circus Freak.” The Hunger Artist 
has the ability to fast for more than 40 days at a time, desiring 
human attention instead of food. Eventually he starves from 
neglect and dies. Burns explained that this story confronts 
issues of anorexia, hunger strikes, and “things that are happen- 
ing today.” Because of this resonance, Kafka remains relevant 
one hundred years after his birth. 

Another element that adds to the longevity of Kafka’s writ- 
ings comes by virtue of his simple and clear style. “One of the 
things about Kafka, because of his work, he is very open to in- 
terpretation,” Burns said. “At the same time, he continues to 
stonewall interpretation,” he added. Over the years, Kafka has 

. been considered a pre-Marxian, a pre-existentialist, and even a 
Sort of religious saint. Burns, however, did not overestimate 
Kafka’s intended audience. “I don’t think that Kafka wrote to 
teach people anything,” said Burns. “He wrote to know and 
deal with his problems.” ° 
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COLCHESTER AVE. 


100% Natural & Homemade $ 1 99 
THIS IS THE PLACE. ~ 
Koig® @2 Eggs any style 
@ Homemade Bread 
@Freshly Ground Columbian Coffee x 
from. All served with country fries and 
homemade toast. Treat yourself to 100% 
granola, muffins, fresh fruits, and pastries. We 
‘have a quaint, comfortable country style din- 
omelet house in the morning and a fine seafood 
restaurant for lunch and dinner. Sea Sage. For 


SEA SAGE. 
® Canadian Bacon, Ham or Sausage 
There are 389 omelets you can choose 
natural fruit pancakes, homemade _ bread, 
ing area. Patio dining is also available. An 
people with taste! 


IRA ALLEN CHAPEL 


Only 1.3 miles to the 
best breakfast anywhere. 


123 E ALLEN ST. WINOOSKI- 655.1700 | 
In front of the Beverage Warehouse | 


Free Bottomless Cup 
of Coffee with Student ID 


The UVM Leadership 
Experience 


EDHI 213: Leadership: Theories, Styles, and Realities 
(formerly EDSS 295) 


This two-credit class is open to all student leaders and any student | 
who wants to learn what leadership is all about. 


Registration runs through Friday, Sept. 21. 
Questions? Call x2060. 


GET 
SHOT! 


‘ed 


Seniors 


Friday Sept 14 is the Last Day 
to get your 


Picture Taken 
For The Yearbook 


Come in from 8:30-5:00 
L/L A Building A132 


HILLEL 
BAGEL BRUNCH 


Sunday Sept 16 
: 77am 
Ul Center Dining Room 


A NON-PROFIT 
STORE 


GIFTS & QUALITY 
USED ITEMS, BOOKS 
& CLOTHING 
ALL PROCEEDS TO 
PEACE WORK 


(This is the only store in Burlington 
that can make this claim!) 


Located at the 
Peace and Justice Center 
186 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 863-8326 


| DOWNTOWN QUICK 


STOP & DELI 


FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


Delivery to campus locations 


658-2259 Open 7am-12pm daily 


minimum order $10 


October 1 through 
November 8 


Teams can sign up in the main lobby 
of Waterman September 12 - September 26 
11:00am - 1:00pm 


PHONATHON 
"84-85 


yor" ore 
SS 
oP 


SEPT 20 & 21 | 
VALID UVM I.D. REQUIRED | 
| 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 

Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 


co 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 


& 
655-3373 


: eS 
Roffler RK Products 28% Main Street Winooski, VT 05404 


People who 
enjoy life... 


.. prefer 


The Finest Audio/Video 
Dance Club In Vermont! 


Join us 

during 

the bright 

side of the day— 
for extremely 
reduced prices 
from 12 to 8 


Whispers is located in the Marketplace, Winooski 
Open Z nights 655-274( 


Peter Dodge’s 
Ski 


Conditioning : oL 


Classes starting Tues. Sept. 18th 
for 10 weeks 
T TH 6:30 — 7:30 pm 
at GOLD’S GYM 


74 Hegeman Avenue 


eAerobic Exercise Fort Ethan Allen 
eFree Weights Winooski, Vermont 05404 
¢Flex Equipment (802) 655-3232 
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By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
t’s 7:30 a.m. You have less 


“than 10 minutes to park your 
new Mazda and you're not legally 


- régistered with UVM Security Ser- 


vices. Your options are few. 

You can park illegally on the 
street in front of your class or, for 
the more enterprising, you can park 
in a lot clearly marked: Parking 
Permit Required. Either way, when 
you return from your tiring day of 
academia there will be a little pink 
or yellow citation under your 
windshield wiper blade. 

UVM Security Services issued 
over 16,046 citations (a fancy word 
for tickets) last year alone. Only 
331 were appealed and only 28 
appeals were granted. It’s no 
‘wonder that the men and women 
who work for the Security Services 
aren’t very popular with auto 
owners.. Last year, according to 
Security. Director Dave Richard, the 
total revenue collected from 
faculty, staff, and students was 
$55,000. *. 

" For students who’ commute, 
faculty and staff members who live 
off-campus, parking is an everyday 
problem. Obtaining a parking per- 
mit has become more expensive, 
now costing $20 for a commuter, 
$26 for a resident, and $5 for a 
motorcyclist. 

- Even if you buy a parking 
sticker, however, your parking woes 
are not yet over. Day shift Security 
Supervisor Officer Larry Magnant 
explained the system. ‘‘A decal 
does not guarantee anyone a 
parking space. It simply allows you 
to’ park on campus and park 
legally,” said Magnant. 

He is also aware of the big 
problem that all vehicle owners 
face. “There is not enough parking 
space. I’m sure there are people out 
there right now who think that 
they have the solution to the 
problem. Well, we’re open to their 
suggestions.” 

Another problem that plagues 
drivers is the lack of parking spots 


A DROP IN THE BUCKET: This $25 ticket for parking in a fire lane reportedly 
goes toward snow removal costs. 


on campus. Security registered 
6,990 vehicles for only 3,589 
spaces, according to traffic statis- 
tics. The commuter parking lot is a 
prime example of the space crunch. 
On any weekday morning between 
10:00-2:00, the only place to park 


is on the grass. Also, in this lot in 


particular, the fire lanes are not 
clearly marked. 
“Tf there’s no sign that says Fire. 
Lane then cars will park there,” 
said one student: “‘It’s not right for 
Security Services to present those 


| cars with a ticket if they’ve already 


paid the registration fee of $20. 
Security should really get their act 
together before they wantonly 
ticket cars.”’ 

The Security Service has also 
been criticized for an inconsistent 
ticketing and/or towing policy. 

“Whether or not your car will 
get towed depends on the situa- 
tion,’’ said Magnant. If a car is 
parked in a handicapped spot 
without a permit, then the vehicle 
is ticketed and then towed. “‘It 
depends on how busy it gets,”’ said 
Magnant. 

The Rotary Mobile on Shel- 
burne Rd. tows for Security Ser- 
vices. 

When a car is towed, UVM 
receives no percentage from the 
towing charge of $25. ‘‘There are 
lots of variable situations that 
occur. It’s hard to determine why 
your friend’s car got towed and 
yours didn’t,”’ said Magnant. ~ 


Parking problems exist at sever- 
al points on campus. The Counsel- 
ing and Testing lot has no sign that 
designates it as a faculty/staff or a 
Permit Required area. Often, stu- 
dents will park in the small parking 
area, taking the spots of counselors. 

In general, most students are 


just plain fed up with parking on 


FRANK GOUDSMIT — 


campus. “I finally broke down and 
bought a commuter-«ticket,’”’ said a — 
UVM senior. “But even at the 
commuter parking lot, I had to 
park on the grass.”’ * 


Women’s Fashions Turn Heads on Campus 


By NANCY LECLAIR created an “anything goes”’ 


Today in our modern 
and sophisticated societies, 
women wear clothes that 
are purposely ripped and 
sport hairstyles that resem- 
ble everything from a slick 
James Dean “DA” to a 
“it-looks-like-you-combed- 
your-hair-with-an-eggbeat- 
er” coiffure. Styles have 
come and gone, but fashion 
has always had a strong 
influence on the people 
of the culture. 

Women have tradition- 
ally been the sex most 
concerned with fashion 
trends. But the 80s have 

_ | Ushered in a new era of 
| ion consciousness 
| among both women and 
| men. The much _ talked 
__|_about androgynous look has 


atmosphere. Men wear lip- 
stick and eyeliner with the 
same ease as women wear 
men’s overcoats and fed- 
oras. Men and women have 
become much more aware 
of what the other is wear- 
ing. 

The UVM campus is 
typical, especially among 
the female population. Men 
have noticed this diversity, 
and have expressed their 
opinions of some definite 
likes and dislikes regarding 
women’s fashions at UVM. 

UVM men say that the 
majority of* women on 
campus dress in a mixture 
of preppy and funky styles. 
For the most part, men are 
in agreement on one point: 
lots of makeup on a woman 
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is very unappealing. As for 
other likes and dislikes, men 
have as many opinions as 
there are styles. 

Bill Schubart, a sopho- 
more, thinks “everyone 
looks the same”’ on campus 
and dislikes “the trendy 
stuff — Vuarnets, short 
pants and vests.” He prefers 
women to dress the way 
they want, whatever the 
style may be. Bill favors 
short hair on women, and 
thinks punky hairdos are 
“interesting.” Opinions 
seem to vary in regard to 
hairstyles. Many men like 
short, stylish hairstyles 
while others prefer longer 
hair. 

Casual dressing is also 
favored by many men. They 
like the Old Gold style of 


dressing as 


long as the lar among most UVM males. 


clothes are clean and taste- 
fully worn. Ken Perkins, a 
senior, lists this type of 
clothing as his preference of 
women’s styles and dislikes 
“tight designer jeans.”’ 
Jewelry has become a 
popular accessory. Earrings 
are the most noticeable and 
dramatic fashion addition. 
Men have mixed opinions 
about women wearing mul- 
tiple earrings as well as ear 
clips. One junior male ex- 
pressed a conservative taste 
for earrings, explaining he 
liked ‘two at the most,” 
and “none of the big stuff.” 
Jeff Hunter, a senior, likes 
the look of “lots of ear- 
rings.”’ Plastic earrings, es- 
pecially those in_ bright 
colors, seem to be unpopu- 


For the most part, men 
agreed that certain clothes, 
jewelry and hairstyles are 
attractive on certain women 
— it really depends on the 
individual. Also, men direct- 
ly relate the style of cloth- 
ing a woman wears to the 
ease with which they can be 
approached. Men are most 
likely to approach women. 
who dress in the styles they 
prefer, it seems, and tend. 
to avoid those who dress in’ 
styles they do not like. ° 


Next week: Women on men’s 
fashions at UVM. 


6 VE sighk wicenved. “Hose Cais’) “Coxe ait “fake is it) ag oeeied tage mks of The Coca Salt fLompany 


BEWARE! WATCH OUT! 


...september on-campus Coke cans are 
loaded. Your Coke may drop out with a Coca- 
Cola t-shirt and 50* to buy your next cold one. 
Machines in the dormitories, library, Waterman, 
and L/LC will contain several loaded cans and 
one could be yours. 


FORD VON WEISE 


| A Tasty Trip to 
Northern Italy 


LOADED CANS! 
T-SHIRTS! 


MADELINE KUNIN 
SHOULD BE GOVENOR 


eEarly advocate for a nuclear freeze. 

«National leader for equal opportunity 
for women. 

* Proponent of new proposals to clean 
up toxic waste and protect our water 
supply. 

eLong-time supporter of increased aid 
for higher education. 

eAuthored an energy plan to promote 
conservation and proposed the first 
legislative attempt to. monitor the 
nuclear power industry. 

»Chaired the budget-writing Ap- 
propriations Committee, served as 
Democratic Whip, elected to two 
terms as Lieutenant Governor. 


We need your help. Call us at 658-3168 or 
come to our headquarters at 1 Main Street 
(the old Green Mountain Power Building). We 
are there day and night. Get involved in a winn- 
ing campaign. 


Francesca’s at the Jelly Mill Common, R | 
’ te, ’ a 
burne, 985-3373 ar 


F rancesca’s, the area’s newest ethnic restaurant, 
specializes in Northern Italian cuisine. Although 
it’s located above a bustling Jellycatessen, the restaurant 
is well removed from the shoppers. 

The menu includes staples of Italian cooking, like 
antipasto, as well as delicacies, like calamari (squid). 

The antipasto salad ($4.50) was an assortment of 
meats and cheeses served with marinated vegetables on a 
generous bed of green leaf lettuce. The meats included 
salami, proscuitti, and pepperoni. Thinly sliced provo- 
lone cheese was strategically placed on the platter. 

Notable touches to the dish were anchovies, green 
olives, and hot peppers. The marinated vegetables, 
broccoli, cauliflower, and carrots, were cut up into 
bite-size pieces with just the right amount of vinegar in 
the marinade. 

The fried calamari, or Calamari fritte ($4.95), was 
listed ‘as an appetizer. The squid was fried in a light 
batter so the flavor was not covered up. Marinara sauce 
accompanied the miniature octopi. 

For entrees, the pasta dishes were served with a 
choice of fettucine or linguine. Fettucine alla Francesca 
was a combination of sun dried tomatoes, mushrooms, 
and peas in a light cream sauce. The mixture was deli- 
cately seasoned, but the generous portion of pasta 
warranted another scoop of cream sauce. 

Scallopine al marsala ($12.75) was a special with 
medallions of milk-fed veal sauteed in marsala wine and 
fresh mushrooms. The marsala sauce was an ideal 
consistency, not too watery and not too starchy. 
Without the gamey taste that often accompanies veal, 
the meat was tender and well-seasoned. 

For dessert, the chocolate pecan pie ($2.75) and the 
Tortoni ($2.75) were outstanding. The pie was made 
with a pecan nut crust and filled with frozen chocolate 
mousse. The tortoni, a frozen dessert with buttercrunch 
ice cream and a cookie crust, was served with rich fudge 
sauce. 

Fresh cappucino ($1.50) was a pleasant ending to a 
light but plentiful meal of Italian food. Unlike the 
sinking feeling that often results after a feast of spaghet- 
ti and meatballs, Francesca’s Northern cuisine leaves 
you sated, not bloated. 

The atmosphere was relaxing and the waitresses 
prompt and pleasant. Instead of the red and white 
tablecloths indigenous to most Italian restaurants, 
Francesca’s tables were carved from quality wood with 
their logo placed in the pattern. For a new adventure in 
Italian food, Francesca’s can’t be topped. It’s worth a 
short jaunt down Rte. 7. e 


—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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BACK IN THE USSR: The St. Sophia Cathedral in Kiev 
is a Soviet landmark. 


You're into higher math and your old 
calculator helped get you there. 

But now it’s time for something more. 
The T1-66 from Texas Instruments. The 
T1-66 offers full programming power and 
flexibility so you can solve complex and 
repetitive math problems quickly, easily 
and with fewer keystrokes than you 
thought possible. Its 512 merged pro- 
gram steps and over 170 built-in 

scientific, engineering and statistical 
functions make for powerful program- 


makes for easy use. 
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Is your calculator in. 
class you are: 


Move up to the TI-66. The easy 512 step programmable. 


guidebook so you shouldn't get confused. 
And last, but certainly not least, at a 
suggested retail of $69.95, there's a price 
that’s easy on your pocketbook. 

All in all, if we made the T1-66 pro- 
grammable calculator any easier to use, 


it would deserve its own degree. . 
“Texas 
INSTRUMENTS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 


ming. And the sleek, streamlined design 


Its Algebraic Operating System makes 
it easy on your brain by allowing you to 
key in problems as they are written, left 
to right. And a 10-digit angled Liquid 
Crystal Display not only makes it easy 
on your eyes but provides alphanumeric 
notation of your program steps so you 
can make easy modifications as you 
go along. There are large, readable keys 
for your fingers, and an easy-to-follow 


By BILL PENROSE 
P resident Reagan would 
certainly disapprove. Since 
1970, UVM has sent 30 stu- 
dents of Russian to study in the 
Soviet Union, and, when they 
return, they are invariably ex- 
cited about their experiences. 

The Russian studies program 
is run by the members of the 
Russian department, Ken Nali- 
bow and Kevin McKenna. 
Both men have traveled exten- 
sively in the Soviet Union, so 
students are well prepared for 
their visit. 

Nalibow has been at UVM 
since 1970. He has made six 
trips to the Soviet Union, 
traveling some 100,000 miles. 
Among the areas of Russia he 
has seen are Georgia, Armenia, 
the Soviet Arctic and Soviet 
Central Asia. He has traversed 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, a 
journey that took over a week. 
In 1980, he was detained by the 
KGB at Kishinov, in the repub- 
lic of Moldavia. 

Nalibow is chairman of the 
Russian/East European area 


studies program. In addition, he 
is book review editor for the 
Salvic and East European Jour- 
nal, the most prestigious in the 
field. He has also been’ on 
educational exchange’ at Mos- 
cow State University. 

McKenna was hired for the 
fall semester from the Universi- 
ty of Utah. He has been to the 
USSR 10 times since 1969, 
traveling in the Ukraine, Arme- 
nia, Georgia and several eas- 
tern bloc countries. He has 
been director-in-residence of 
the Leningrad Council on Inter- 
national Educational Ex- 
change, and has worked as a 
U.S. Information Agency 
translator. 

McKenna is chairman of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages. He also 
chairs the National Committee 
on Employment Opportunities 
for Russian Language Students. 

Despite the recent regrettable 
cooling of U.S./USSR relations, 
the number of academic pro- 
grams has remained stable or 


ame 


increased. UVM’s_ program, 


‘though small, is of a very high 


quality. One benefit of a small, 
quality program is that most ad- 
vanced students have been to 
the Soviet Union. It is highly 
unusual for such a small pro- 
gram to have such a high 
percentage of its< ents with 
experience on Soviet soil. For 
example, in Russian 103, all 
but one student has been in the 
USSR. 

Because of high school in- 
terest and ability, UVM sent 15 
students to the Soviet Union 
this summer. The summer pro- 
gram, which lasts six to nine 
weeks, comes in two varieties: 
one with a placement exam, 
one without. There are only 
100 places per semester in the 
USSR for Americans. Several 
UVM students did well enough 
on the exams to receive scholar- 
ships. 

In fall 1983, UVM reached 
an agreement with the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire to in- 


See USSR, Page 16 
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|. Late Night Menu : 


* 


TRANSIT LINES 


CONNECTION 


Why Pay More! 


We've got everything 
you need for Sights & 
Sounds, all major 
brands at Vt's best 
prices 


Specials like 
Sanyo calculator 
with 10,000 hr 


battery $4,99 


FREE DELIVERY 


IDEO EAS 
AUDIO-VIDEO 


434-2964 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
PROF. STEVEYPASTNER 
ANTHROPOLOGY DEPT. 
5TH FLOOR W 
656-3884 


tram is non- oak 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


AYNESéentR 


Campus Nightlife 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 

From.a mellow night at 
the movies to a rocking frat 
bash, it’s all here in the 
Queen City. Thursday, 
Sept. 13 the S.A. Films 
series presents the movie 
Hair ($1.50 student admis- 
sion) with shows at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. This movie is a 
must; great music illumin- 
ates many controversial 
issues of the 60s. You don’t 
have to be a flower child or 
a guru to see it, and even 
you preppies should go. 

Unless you’re a senior 
because tonight is the senior 
class “Spirit of Ethan 
Allen’? Booze Cruise. You 
better be ready to drink, 
dance and go wild on this 
‘authentic’? paddlewheeler 
(actually it’s kind of bogus 
because the wheel is just for 
show, it doesn’t really pad- 
dle the boat. ) 

But that doesn’t matter 
because anyone going on 
the cruise will have a great 
ride into oblivion. There are 
three cruises leaving from 
Perkins Pier at 6, 8:30, and 
11 p.m. The $10 admission 
price includes the cruise 
plus a bash at Upstairs 
Nectars. From 8 p.m. to 2 
‘a.m. there will be a DJ., 
dancing and drink specials 
at the popular Main Street 
restaurant. If you’re not 
going onthe cruise there 
will be a $1 fee, payable at 
the door. 

Friday, 14, 


Sept. the 


S.A. Films series presents 


Sorority 


Ak is the question for the re- 
mainder of this week. If women 
on campus aren’t sure whether 
sorority life is for them, then 
participating in a week of Rush 
will either confirm or erase 
their doubts. Every September, 
all six of UVM’s sororities gear 
up to wine, dine and amuse 
potential pledges. Well, not ex- 
actly, alcohol is not allowed at 
any functions during Rush 
Week. One may expect plenty 
of food and entertainment dur- 
ing the week of Rush, though. 

Here’s a schedule of Rush 
events for those who are 
already registered or for those 
who are still trying to decide. 
Remember, Rush registration 
only goes on through Friday, 
Sept. 14 in all dining halls and 
in front of the University Store. 
* All of the women who regis- 
ter to rush are divided into two 
groups. On Monday, Sept. 17 
half of the rushees attend each 
sorority’s First Party and on 
Tuesday the other group visits 
all of the houses. The only man- 
datory obligation of Rush is 
that you must visit all six of the 
sorority houses on the night of 
your First Party. Each party 
lasts 30 minutes. 

The next day, each rushee 
picks up the invitations from 
certain houses that invite her 
back. The rushee then may 
choose the houses that she 
wishes to return to rather than 
visiting them all again. 


another hot flick, Tommy, 
Produced by Pete Town- 
shend, this is The Who’s 
classic rock opera. Student 
admission is $2. The movie 
will be shown at 7, 9:30 
and midnight. There will be 
flicks shown at dusk at the 
entrance to the Fleming 
Museum by the Senior Class 
Council. This will be a 
B.Y.O.Blanket; beer and 
popcorn will be provided. 

The $1 admission to see 
The Original Pink Panther 
and Neil Simon’s Murder By 
Death is a bargain that can’t 
be beat. Friday night Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity is 
throwing a 20-kegger bash. 
Four floors of drinking, 
dancing to assorted tunes 
(played by a WRUV DJ) 
and free gifts for a Busch 
beer promo. There will bea 
small fee at the door. 

On Saturday Sept. 15 
there will be a senior class 
barbecue at Redrocks Park 
in South Burlington from 2 
to 7 p.m. Burgers, beer and 
dogs will be sold and 
parking is $1. 

Sunday, Sept. 16, S.A. 
Films will present Little Big 
Man, featuring Dustin Hoff- 
man, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
Student admission is $1.50. 
Seniors, this is also your 
night at Minerva’s. You can 
boogie to’a DJ and enjoy 
drink specials from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. And that wraps it 
up for this party weekend 
at Groovy-UV. Seniors blast 
off this weekend. e 


Preview 


Second Party is scheduled for 
Wednesday, from 5:00 — 9:45 
p.m. where each rushee spends 
45 minutes at the house or - 
houses that she chooses. 

Rush Week winds up with 
more formal functions, a Pro- 
gressive Dinner on Friday and 
Final Party on Saturday even- 
ing. 

On Sunday, the rushee picks 
up her bids from the sororities 
and then makes her final choice 
of which house is for her. The 
Panhellenic Council oversees 
Rush and enforces its rules. 
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By RONALD EHRLICH 

My economics professor 
could explain anything, 
even girls. Explain, that is, 
in the most complicated 
way possible. Take this 
example. 


I went to my teacher’s 
office.  “‘Professor,”’ I 
wailed, ‘‘everytime I begin 
to comprehend a concept, 
you throw in some mali- 
cious new condition that 
makes things chaotic. I just 
begin to understand the 
rationalizing functions of 
equilibrium price when the 
marketplace comes in and 
just ruins my day. Every 
economic problem that I 
have tried to solve in class 
ends up in severe depres- 
sion.” 

“Tt’s all supply and 
demand, son,’’ he answered. 
“Let’s take an example that 
deals with economic ideas 
in- practical terms. What 
part of college life do you 
have trouble dealing with?” 

“Well, the girls, sir. I 
find that the pretty ones 


never give me a chance.”’ 

“So we have this com- 
modity called Pretty Girls, 
correct?” 

ey. Gs. girs”? 

“Who usually receive 
more second glances from 
the men than, say, the Plain 
Girl.” 

“T’ll buy that.” 

“Since they get more 
looks,” he continued, “it 
stands to reason that the 
Pretty Girl would have 
more men to choose from. 
Thus, they are more selec- 


tive in the men_ they 
choose.” 

“Yes” 

“Thus, demand is so 
high that you feel you 


cannot attain a Pretty Girl.” 

“Right.” 

*‘Wrong.”’ 

“Wrong?” 

“This is where econo- 
mics gets interesting,’’ the 
professor smiled. ‘Just as 
the marketplace is affected 
by external forces, so is 
your situation. Because the 


Pretty Girl receives more 


Longest Bicycle Race 

The longest one-day “massed start” race is the 551-620 km 
(342-385 miles) Bordeaux-Paris event. In 1981, 

Herman van Springel averaged 47186 km/hr (29.32 mph) 
covering 584.5 km (362.4 miles) in 13 hr 35 min. 18 sec. 


AT&T long distance lets the good times roll for you, to 
—with discounts of up to 60% every day. 


Nobody can match AT&T for savings and service: 


* 40% discounts evenings, 60% discounts nights and weekends. 


second glances, she will 
eventually become more 
uncomfortable and annoyed 
by being stared at than the 
average girl. Let’s call this 
the Aloofness Factor...” 


“The 
tor?” 

“Correct. Now, because 
of this newly contributing 
Factor the Pretty Girl will 
probably start to ignore 
more fellows in -order to 
lessen her uncomfortable 
feeling. This will directly 
decrease the number of men 
she has to choose from, 
giving you more of a chance 
to get the Pretty Girl than 
you had realized. Your 
problem is solved.”’ 


Aloofness Fac- 


At this point, I realized 
that not only was this 


professor confusing me with ~ 


economics, but he was 
wreaking havoc on my 
social life too. Somewhat 
more dazed than when I 
had come in, I hurriedly 
made my departure. 


* Immediate credit for incomplete calls and wrong numbers. 
* Calls from anywhere to anywhere, anytime. 
* 24-hour operator assistance. 

* Quality that sounds as close as next door 
It’s a winning combination. Why settle for less? 


The more you hear 
the better we sound.” 
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The Economics of Pretty Girls 


Needless to say, my 
grade for Econ 11 was 
nothing to speak of — the 
semester passed, but I 
didn’t. Still, the course was 


In 1900, Johann anna of Austria walked 
on his hands from Vienna to Paris in 55 daily 
10-hour stints, covering a distance of 874 miles. 


AT&T long distance wins hands down when 
it comes to immediate credit for 
incomplete calls and wrong numbers. 


ne 


From the Guinness Book of World Records, 
© 1983 by Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., New York, NY. 


not an entire waste; I must 


have learned something 
because these days my 
social life has never been 
better. ® 


* * 


WA 18 N. Winooski Ave., Burl. 
862-6088 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
Call Days, Evenings & Weekends 


call for information 
or come visit us at 
The Woolen Mill 
20 W. Canal St. Winooski 
(802)655-5300 
Permanent Centers in More Than 
120 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 
For Information About Other Centers 
OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 600-223-1782 
In New York State: Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center Ltd 
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SoOOoliN’s 


Hy Y7j\ Ws 


159 Main Street Burlington 


FINE FOOD & DRINK 


The tradition continues 
for fall 84 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS @ BURLINGTON 
863-3550 


IS THIS ANY TIME TO THINK 
ABOUT ARMY ROTC? 


It's the perfect time. 
You re a freshman, right? And you want 
to make college a real learning experience? 
Well ROTC can add a valuable 
dimension to your college education. A 
| dimension of leadership and manage- 
ment training. And that'll make your 
degree worth more. 

ROTC offers scholarship and 
financial opportunities, too. 

Plus, the opportunity to graduate 
with a commission and 
begin your future as an 
officer. 

For more informa- 
tion, contact your 
Professor of Military 
Science. 


~ ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


AT UVM CONTACT MAJOR BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 
601 MAIN STREET; DON'T FORGET TO ASK HIM ABOUT OUR MANY 
SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES. 5 : 
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stitute a combined overseas 
‘summer program at Leningrad 
State University. Two UVM 
students went on this program. 
They were housed at the Hotel 


. Astoria, a central address in 


Leningrad. Nalibow described 
the building as pre-revolution- 
ary (pre-1917) and comfortable 
by Soviet standards. 

Another student, Douglas 
Smith, studied German last 
year in Vienna through the 
UVM German department. 
After achieving the highest 
score in the U.S. on the na- 
tional exam, he was admitted to 
the CIEE program in Len- 
ingrad. It should be noted that 
admission is entirely dependent 
upon excellence. There is no 
passing score on these entrance 
exams. 

Four first-year Russian 
students took their second year 
at the University of Kharkov, 
south of Moscow. They were 
housed in an Intourist hotel. In- 
tourist is the Soviet national 
travel agency. 

The remaining eight students 
participated in a Leningrad pro- 
gram run by the State Univer- 
sity of New York at New Paltz. 
Because of the UVM program’s 
excellent reputation, Nalibow 
was allowed to recommend 
students for the SUNY/New 
Paltz program. These students 
were housed by Spitnik, the 
Soviet student travel associa- 
tion. Sputnik, as. you space 
cadets may remember, means 
fellow traveler. 

Last. summer there were 
some troubles in Leningrad. 
The U.S. State Department 


Although the _ Billings 
Student Center is fenced in 
and construction has begun 
for the renovations, the 
Billings Desk has relocated 
to Waterman. Almost every- 
one stopped in Billings to 
buy gum, candy, or cigar- 
ettes from the desk con- 
cession and chat with the 
friendly attendants. 

The new Billings Desk is 
located downstairs in Water- 
man amidst vending 


. USSR continued from page 14 


issued an advisory asking 
Americans not to travel in Len- 
ingrad. Nalibow recommends 
ignoring it. The recent highly 
repressive atmosphere js 
perhaps owing to the large 
Jewish population in Len. 
ingrad, including many Refuse. 
niki (Refuseniks), Jews who 
refuse to abide by Soviet 
customs. Furthermore, several] 
instances in which American 
citizens were beaten by KGB 
agents were reported, including 
the attack of one student on the . 
UVM/UNH program. As a 
result of these and other dif- 
ficulties, some summer pro- 
grams imposed curfews. 


Unlike typical tourists ig- 
norant of the language, pro- 
fessors and students are not 
restricted to the propagandistic 
Intourist guided tours of the 
USSR. They are free to move 
around ‘the city, talking to 
citizens and seeing a less biased 
picture of Soviet life. As of July 
1, no foreigner could ride in a 
privately owned vehicle in the 
USSR. Despite such restric- 
tions, being a student with a~ 
working knowledge of Russian 
permits a much broader ex-. 
perience than a tourist’ would 
have. 


The student reactions, which 
will appear next week, bear this 
out. As Nalibow puts it, “Study 
in the USSR is one of the most 
important life experiences you 
can ever have. Travel and 
study there are always intensely 
personal.” @ 


Billings Desk Open 


machines. Three daily 
papers are for sale, the 


Burlington Free Press, The 


New York Times and USA 
Today. The Desk also con- 
tinues to stock the same 
confectionery items as it 
did in Billings. Few people 
know about the revival of 
this small slice of Billings, 
but it is certain that the - 
news will spread. Where else 
could you buy cough drops 
in the winter? e 


New Literary Corner 


If you are a closet poet, 
fiction writer, or visionary, 
then the Features section 
wants you. As soon as 
possible, a Literary Corner 
will be erected and unsolici- 
ted poems, short stories, 
and other forms of literary 
expression will be put in 


print for the whole campus 
to read. So next time you 
think of a brilliant meta- 
phor don’t just share it with 
the spiders in your room, 
drop it off at the Cynic. 
Don’t be shy, even F. Scott 
Fitzgerald had to’ start | 
somewhere, ms a 
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THUR 9/13 


MEETING 

Phi Alpha Theta and UVM History 
Club: Leslie Smith on “The Last 
Generation of Dublin’s Craftsmen.” 
101 Wheeler House. 3:30 pm. 


TRAINING 


Fleming Museum: Volunteer Pro- 
gram, call Melinda Lee or Ann Porter at 
x2090. 


Hair: Angell, B106. At 7:00 & 9:30 pm. 


CLZELZEZ 


WORKSHOP 


Continuing Education: Free 
workshop. Grasse Mount. 5:00 pm. For 
info call Phyllis Sherman at x4220. 


SPORTS 


Golf: J.C. Goss Invitational. Burlington 
Country Club. 1:00 pm 


RUSH 


Sorority Rush: Registration 
Fraternity Rush: Open House 


‘THEATER 


Theater on Families: 7:30 pm 


* AAA w« AAT %* 


TUES 9/18 


FRI 9/14 


FILM 


Tommy: Angell, B106 . At 7:00, 9:00 & 
12:00. 


SPORTS 


Volleyball: At Massachusetts. 


MEETING 


International Club; Organizational 
meeting and officers. Refreshments. 
L/ILC, C-170. 4:30 pm 


RUSH 


Sorority Rush: Registration. 


WED 9/19 


SAT 9/15 


FAIR 


Adult Education Fair: Continuin 
education. Atrium, Burlington Squar 
Mall. 10:00 am 


WORKSHOP 


Garlic for peace and justice: 186 Col- 
lege Street. 10:00 am. 


|SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis: At Maine. 10:00 am. 
Field Hockey: At Harvard. 1:00 pm 
Women’s Soccer: At. Cortland State. 
1:00 pm 

Volleyball: Hosted by U.Mass. 6:00 
pm 

Women’s Cross Country: Hosted by 
Dartmouth. 9:00 am 


ONGOING | 


SUN 9/16 
FILM 


Little Big Man: Angell, B106. Times 
TBA. 


SPORTS 


IMen’s Soccer: UVM vs. Connecticut’ 
t home. 1:00 pm. 
ugby: UVM vs. McGill at home. 12 
oon. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: UVM vs. St. Lawrence 
at home. 3:00 pm. . 

Women’s Tennis: UVM vs. U. Mass 
at home. 3:30 pm. 


EXHIBITS 


Watercolors: by David Milne. Fleming 
Museum. Thru October 21. 


SPORTS 


Golf: Invitational. In Naraganset, 


LECTURES 
Ralph Nader: At Patrick Gym. 8:00 
pm. : 


Acid Rain: Causes, Coasequences 
and Controversy. With Dr.Gene E. 


Likens. Wine & cheese following 
seminar. Marsh Life Science, room 235. 


_ |Jefferson Starship: At Patrick Gym. 
8:00 pm. 


Rhode Island. 1:00 pm. 
Men‘sTennis: UVM vs. Plattsburgh 
State. Patrick Gym. 4:00 pm. 


Women’s Cross Country:At Keene 
State. 4:00 pm. 


MUSIC 


Faculty Strings Trio & Winds: 
Recital Hall. 8:00 === 


FOR SALE 


Hite taair ¢ 


CAR: 1978 Chevy Chevette, silver 
hatchback, AM/FM cassette, 
manual, call 879-4048 after 6 pm. 


1979 RENAULT LE CAR: Sunroof, 
runs well. $850/best offer. Call 
658-3117 eves/weekends. 


CASSETTES DIRECT: Cassettes to 
meet all your recording and listen- 
ing needs.-Whether you are taping 
lectures or the finest music, we can 
supply the proper tape. Call us for 
unbeatable prices at 864-6686. All 
tapes guaranteed. Free delivery. 
Also available video reel-to-reel, 
plus many accessories! 


FOR SALE: 12 string Takamine 
guitar. Great condition, hardly ever 
used. Comes with brand new hard- 
shell case. Must sell, very flexible, 
$325 or best offer. Call Greg at 
863-9714, 


FUTONS: The finest all natural cot- 
ton mattresses that can also be fold- 
ed into a comfortable couch. Prices 
Start at Twin $69, Double $89, 
Queen $99. Futon Gallery, 9 Church 
St., Burlington, VT, 802-658-4313. 


FUTON’S: The lowest price for 


MISTRAL TARIFA 


°84. Sliding 
-mast track, adj. boom, 6.0. Mylar 


sail, footstraps, retract. dagger- 
board, Pintail Winger, retail $1395. 
Will take best offer. Call Lee at 
655-3076 leave message. 


SAILBOARD CLEARANCE: Save 
big on new Wayler sailbords and 
wetsuits while they last. Some used 
or slightly marred new boards star- 
ting at $450. Make a deal! Arrow 
“Sports 864-0957. 


MISC 


LESBIAN AND GAY STUDENTS: 
Interested in reopening the Gay Stu- 
dent Union, there will be an infor- 
mational/organizational meeting on 
Monday Sept. 17. For information 
on time and place call 863-5107. 
Please call even if you will be 
unable to attend. 


SERVICES 


REE TREATMENT: Bulimia Ner- 
‘osa (binge eating and vomiting) is 
vailable through a research study 

the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
inda Vara for appointment. 
6-2661 Confidential. 


superior quality. 8 North Winooski |TyPING: $1.25-°1.50/page, depen- 


Ave, Burlington, VT 


RELIABLE WINTER CAR: 1964 
Plymouth Valient, southern car, no 
rust, runs well. $1500. Call 658-2059. 


FORP 


SOMEONE SHOULD GET THE 
BALL BEARING ABOUT NOw.. 


ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 


Buri- 


HARMONY WORKSHOP: Always ' 


wanted to learn more about singing 
harmony? Join Debra Buell, Sept. 
19 for a 212 hour workshop in the 
structure of modern pop/rock har- 
mony and learn to sing along with 
your favorite group. Details, fees 


and info: 658-1318. Reservations re- ~ 


quired. 


PIANO AND VOICE LESSONS: 
Debra Buell has a limited number 
of openings for a fall student. Full 
hour lesson with focus on develop- 
ing skills in both classic piano and 
vocal technique and improvisa- 
tional abilities. Walking distance 
from UVM. 658-1318. 


QUALITY TYPING: No typos. 
$1/page. Laura at 863-9088. 


WANTED 


COMMISSIONED SALES 
AGENTS: Needed for season’s pass 
sales for The Village at Smugglers’ 
Notch. Contact Peter Delaney at 
802-644-8851 ext. 194. 


POLL WORKERS WANTED: S.A. 
Senate elections. Sept. 20 and 21. 
$2/hr. Sign up at S.A. office in 
Wright Hall x2053. 


CREATIVE STUDENT who loves 
kids, to be mother‘s helper,6-10 hrs. 
per wk. $4/hr. Some housework, 
ironing. 


MARINE RETAIL SALESPERSON: 
Underclass person wanted for work- 
ing flexible part-time winter hrs and 
full time thru summer. Sailing 
and/or windsurfing experience 
desired but not required. Ability to 


.-think and desire to. learn a must. 


Remit resume with 3 references to 
the Student Employment Service, 


Attn. Dan Amari, Career Develop- 


ment Office, UVM. 


MODELS WANTED: Experience 
not necessary. Apply in person 
Monday afternoon or call x4412 and 
leave a message and phone number 
for Carolyn. 


PERSONALS 
Welcome to Burlington Patty! 


Hi Kyra: Hope the spaghetti is as 
good as it was this summer. We'll 
write as soon as we move in.- C&J. 


Yo Micque: Congrats, congrats. Do 
your. Ward 1 Brethren and 
ecumenical fan club well- DCW, 
AIN, AMN, JE, SDK, and Staff. 


Yeah Billlll: Bet you never thought 
you'd get a subscription Mutt-Face. 
Your gorgeous and skinny sister. 


BOYS -What a f... L!- MOUSE 


by Keith Eldred 


THOSE GURE ARE Goob-LOOKIN’ BROWNIES, MAMA 


WHY, THANK You, BOBBY. LET'S ALL HAVE ONE 
AREN'T YOU GOIN’ TO HAVE ONE, LUCY ® 


No, 3.R.—-T 


i'M DIETING. L'M JUST WAITING 


FoR SUE ELLEN To FINISH HER MARTINI 
So L CAN HAVE KER OLIVE 


Painting, Prints and Drawings: 
“The Original Vermonters” at the 
Fleming Museum thru August ‘85. 


‘Rooms and Chairs’: by G. Roy 
Levin. The Gallery at L/L Center thru 
September 20. 


Pay 
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186 Z ALFRED NOBEL LIGHTS THE FIRST iS TI (Ke OF DYNAMI FE 
AND NEVER GETS ANOTHER M OMEN T'S PEACE. 
But he got a big bang out of your choice and bring 
his discovery. out your best. By 
And you'll get a discovering today's 
bigger bang out great light Bud Light. 
of discovering 
Bud Light. It's the 
less-fling light beer 
Sp ie peter EVERYTHING 
oe atthas stick ELSE IS JUST 
Hurry to the bar of A LIGHT 


oner 
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By ALEX NEMEROV 

Dressed in a bluish-gray 
suit, his hands sometimes 
thrust deep into his poc- 
kets, consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader told a Patrick 
Gym audience last night 
that he is not satisfied with 
anything. Not with Ronald 
Reagan. Not with Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. Not with 
car safety. Not even with 
Hostess Twinkies. 

Nader, in fact, has made 
a career out of not being 
satisfied. And last night he 
told UVM students why he 
is not satisfied with them, 

“Most students spend 
more time listening to one 
rock record than they do 
considering a _ candidate’s 
record,”’ Nader said. 

Nader is not satisfied 
with students because they 
do not vote in numbers 
large enough to make a 
difference. In the 1980 
presidential election, he 
said, only 27 percent of the 
country’s students voted. 

Instead of voting, Nader 
said, students are concerned 
with gaining jobs. These 
jobs, it is not lost upon him, 
are often with the very 
Goliath-like corporations he 
has always opposed. “You 
have to pay attention to 
other issues besides walking 
up the promotional ladder,” 


he said. 


One of those other 
issues is the vote, and it was 
with this in mind _ that 
Nader organized his current 
Voter Education Project, 
designed in part to encour- 
age students to become 
politically active and, speci- 
fically, to vote against 
Ronald Reagan. 

It is in students’ best 
interest to defeat Reagan in 
the upcoming November 
election, Nader said, 
because his administration 
has run up an enormous 
deficit. 

“It’s a time-bomb eco- 
nomy whose devastating 
effect will be on the backs 
of the younger generation. 
This is a major campus 
issue,’ Nader said in a 
pre-speech press conference. 

Despite his criticism of 
students, Nader said that 
they are in some ways more 
politically active than they 
have ever been. ‘There is 
more student activism on 
campus now than in the 60s 

with the exception of 
demonstrations and sit-ins,” 
he said. “In the 60s there 
were no political interest 
groups,”’ 

Nader said the large 
number of student Public 
Interest Research Groups 
(PIRGs), which have been 


instrumental in combating 
corporate-backed legislation 


in states like Massachusetts 


-and New York, is an exam- 


ple of student involvement. 
He regretted that the Ver- 
mont branch had “atro- 
phied.”’ 

University. hierarchies, 
Nader said, are _ partly 
responsible for those stu- 
dents who lack political 
motivation. ‘“‘Students are 
expected less and less to 
challenge viewpoints as the 
universities become increas- 
ingly corporatized,”’ he said. 
‘The educational institu- 
tions are very much a 
reflection of the distribu- 
tion of power.” 

Nader wants students to 
vote, and vote Democrat, 
because the Reagan Admin- 
istration bothers him. It has 
sought to deregulate the 
consumer-protection agen- 
cies Nader has helped to 
form, ‘‘We’ve been trying to 
stop the Reagan Adminis- 
tration from trying to 
destroy the kinds. of 
humane progress we can be 
proud of when we go 
abroad,’’ Nader said. 

The Reagan Adminis- 
tration, Nader said, has 
been negligent and callous 
in its treatment of child- 
ren’s rights legislation, and 
of potentially hazardous air 
and water pollution. It has 
also encouraged America’s 

See NADER, page 7 
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By ALEX STIMPSON 

While staring at the neon letters 
flashed in front of him by a word 
processor, UVM professor T. Alan 
Broughton realized he was con- 
fronting a temporary challenge to 
his creativity: The ambitious plot 
of his novel, Hob’s Daughter, 
demanded an exotic scenario in 
which the self-proclaimed homo 
domesticus, Michael, could resolve a 
conflict with his younger female 
lover. 

On the surface it appeared to be 
an easy task for an author of 
considerable imagination. However, 
the exotic setting had to be within 
the greater Burlington area. Also, 
the woman, Julie, narrator of the 
story, had an empirical nature and 
had left few things untried. 

Where could Broughton resolve 
.the lover’s impending conflict? On 
the ferry to Plattsburgh? In the 
Northeast Kingdom? No, he had a 
better location. It would be exotic 
to narrator and reader alike. 

Broughton would have Julie 
recognize her fears and admiration 
for Michael while buckled into the 
passenger’s seat of a glider, soaring 
a thousand feet above the Camel’s 
Hump. 

After completing several pages 
of the glider incident, the author 
sent a copy to his friend (and glider 
pilot extraordinaire), UVM presi- 
dent Lattie Coor. Coor had been 
and still is an expert soarer. Would 
he care to write some comments? 

According to various sources, 
Coor returned the bit of manuscript 
with a few criticisms between the 
lines, like ‘‘The altimeter is further 
on the left of the control panel” 
and written in bold above the 
heading, “I never realized you’ve 
gone gliding before. Let’s go 
sometime!” . 

_ To this day, the two men have 
never glided together. And there’s a 
good reason. 

Broughton has never been in 
glider before nor has he ever seen 
one up close. The entire scene in 
the glider had been imagined. The 
brilliant. lyrical and _ technical 
description, authentic enough to 
deceive the expert, proves to be 


another triumph of fiction and the 
creative acuteness that typifies 
Broughton’s work. 

For two decades, Broughton 
has been turning critics 
believers. They have labelled him 


“brilliant,” “illuminating,” “deeply 


human,” and “a joy to read.” His 


FOCUS 
T.A. Broughton’s Art of Fiction 


into 


four novels and three volumes of | 


poetry have earned him various 
awards, including the Guggenheim 


Fellowship and the Fellowship for | 


the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 


Despite all the national recogni- 


tion, Broughton remains pragmatic 
about his writing career. 

“In this culture,” he says, 
“there is no way to be an artist and 
make a living. One of the terrible 
illusions is that artists are perceived 
as the people you see in People 
Magazine. They’re the freaks. A 
majority of writers could not 
conceivably live off what they 
make.” 

Broughton then points out the 
many other intangibles that moti- 
vate his literary efforts. 

“T’ve always loved to tell stories 
— those little distortions you tell on 
the school bus in order to enhance 
your life,” he says. ‘““These stories 
are the ones that develop out of 
little inklings, little images. I never 
begin with a concept or an abstract 
idea.” 

Broughton also enjoys the sense 
of community between writers. 
‘‘There’s a lot of wonderful writers 
around here. You can’t possibly 
keep up with all the good writing 
going on,” he says. He uses the 
word “community” in a general 
sense, though, because he does not 
consider himself a regional author, 
even though Hob’s Daughter is set 
in Burlington and nearby Charlotte. 

“Very few of the Vermont 
writers were born here,” he says. 
“‘We’re all so mobile. I do not think 
of myself as a Vermont writer. But 
being read where I live is very 
important. I appreciate the imme- 
diate audience.”’ 

Broughton denies any personal 
celebrity that comes with literary 
success. “The best gesture of an 
artist is producing the art. Every- 
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ALAN BROUGHTON: His latest novel Hob’s Daughter will be reviewed in 


next week’s Cynic. 


thing else is secondary,”’ he says. 
“For example, Norman Mailer 
works hard at selling Norman 
Mailer. He’s very visible. I like the 
work to speak for itself. Outside 
the confines of my work, I’m just 
your average man on the street.” 
Presently, Broughton is in his 
18th year of teaching at UVM. As 
English professor and director of 
the writer’s workshop program, he 
is enthusiastic about this year’s 
enrollment of literary enthusiasts, 
and says “UVM is enjoying some 


of its finest years.” 

His advice for aspiring authors, 
besides the apprehensive warning 
about monetary floundering, is that 
“one must have faith in one’s own 
pattern.” He says, “It’s hard to do, 
and I don’t think that there’s any 
harm in imitation, but you come to 
see that the only way to do things 
is out of one’s own life and vision.’’ 

In the case of Broughton and 
the glider scene, one man’s vision 
can be as convincing as another 
man’s existence. 
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Bush Hedges 


on ‘Liberal’ 
UVM; Opts 
for Mike’s 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

Vice-President George 
Bush will make an appear- 
ance at the Vermont 
Republican Party fundraiser 
tonight in Patrick Gym, but 
he won’t be making a 
speech before UVM.  stu- 
dents unless they are willing 
to pay the $20 student 
admission price. 

Bush will instead be 
speaking at a student forum 
at St. Michael’s College. 

Tickets to the fund- 
raiser, which is from 7 — 9 
p.m., are $40 for the 
general public and $20 for 
UVM students. The student 
forum at St. Michael’s 
McCarthy Art Center begins 
at 3:15 p.m. and is open to 
St. Mike’s students only. 

According to the St. 
Mike’s public information 
office, Bush accepted an 
invitation to participate in 
the forum and the event is 
being used by campaign 
officials as a way of giving 
additional exposure to the 
Vice Presidentin Burlington. 

An invitation to speak 
at UVM was also extended 
to the vice president about 
two weeks ago, according to 
Keith Miser, dean of stu- 
dents. 

It was felt that UVM 
students should have the 
opportunity to hear Bush, 
either at a general forum or 
through a forum of student 
activities leaders. The 
request was made of the 
state Republican Party, and 
then of the national coor- 
dinating group. 

One week ago, it was 
decided that George Bush 
would not be speaking at. 
UVM and would be at St. 
Michael’s instead. 

Miser said he was told 
that there were essentially 
two reasons why Bush 
would not make an appear- 
ance at UVM other than the 
fundraiser. 

First, his campaign staff 
wanted to spread his 
appearances throughout the 
area, and second, they were 
concerned about the some- 
what “‘liberal nature” of the 
UVM students. 

The decision to have 
UVM’s invitation declined 
and St. Michael’s accepted 
was made at a higher level 
in the hierarchy of cam- 
paign committees. 

“It’s a shame _ that 
George Bush is not com- 
ing,” said Miser, who felt 
that “interaction with the 
students’”’ would prove valu- 
able. 

The St. Michael’s public 
information office said that 
while they weren’t sure 
what prompted the Bush 
campaign people to select 


St. Michael’s over UVM, 
See BUSH, page 9 


‘VOODOO’ ENGAGEMENTS: 
And UVM < students who wish to 
hear Vice-President George Bush 


(above), will now have to dole out 
$20. 


UVM?’s Stavrand 


to Join State Rep 


Fray Today 


By ERIC LIPTON 

UVM senior Erik Stavrand plans 
to announce his candidacy today for’ 
the Vermont State House of Repre- 
sentatives. Running as an independent 
in Ward one, he will face two oppo- 
nents: Democrats Alice Bassett, an 
incumbent, and Micque Glitman, a 
UVM 1984 graduate. Two positions 
are up for grabs in the election. 

Stavrand’s entrance into the race 
has been described as an ‘‘11th hour’’ 
stunt, as he not only waited until the 
deadline to declare his candidacy, but 
remained a_ registered voter and 
delegate in Ward two until this past 
summer. 

The Vermont Election Law, sec- 
tion 1892, reads ‘‘All persons will be 
elected (to the State House) after two 
years residence in the state, two years 
which must be in the district in which 
he is elected.” 

Stavrand defended his position, 
explaining that although he was 
registered in Ward two, he has been a 
resident in Ward one for the past 16 
months. 


Eric Stavrand 


“My mailing address was in 
Winooski, and I didn’t change it until 
late this summer. It’s much easier to 
keep the mail in one place,’’ said 
Stavrand yesterday in a telephone 
interview. 


“There is no need to declare 
candidacy before the primaries,’’ he 
added. ‘‘Declaring before the primary 
would just cost me more. My inten- 
tions,’’ he said, “‘are dead serious.”’ 


See STAVRAND, page 8 


Ex-SA Prez Vows Crusade 
Against Drinking Age Hike 


By ALEXANDRA DE ROCHEFORT 

The drinking age issue has created 
headline news for the past few 
months. It was the major topic of 
contention between Hilton Wick and 
Attorney-General John Easton in the 
race for the Republican nomination 
for Governor in Vermont. 

Now that the embittered contest 
is over, much of the brouhaha has 
died down as well but, for Frank 
Cioffi, it is an issue that will continue 
even after the gubernatorial election is 
over. 

An ex-Student~ Association presi- 
dent who fought for student represen- 
tation on the Board of Trustees, 
Cioffi is still fighting for the status of 
students in society. He is co-head of 
the Vermont Majority, a private, 
non-profit corporation he created a 
year ago with partner Steve Coon to 
preserve the age of 18 as the age of 
majority in the state of Vermont for 
all legal rights. 

The organization was also created 
to register 18-21 year old voters, to 
educate and inform the public about 
the use and abuse of alcohol, and to 
propose alternative solutions to the 
problems caused by alcoholism. 

What Cioffi is up against is Public 


approved by President Reagan, enfore- 
ing a national minimum drinking age 
of 21. Cioffi thinks that this not only 
goes against the personal rights of 
United States citizens but that it is 
also unconstitutional, taking power 
away from the state and placing it in 
the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Cioffi acknowledges that alcoho] 
abuse is a problem but thinks that it js 
a problem not just for 18-21 year olds 
but for all age groups. 

“Statistics are what the people 
who are in favor of raising the drink- 
ing age are using and no one can 
refute death statistics and I don’t 
intend to refute death statistics, but 
DWI (Driving While Intoxicated) sta- 
tistics I do intend to refute.”’ 

Cioffi thinks that it is unfair to 
accuse this age group of *ausing a high 
death rate because the time of day 
when DWI laws are enforced is late at 
night, when 18-21 year olds are 
more likely to be on the road. 

Cioffi also thinks that it will take 
time before any solution can be 
reached. . 

“If we as a society want to do 
something about the problem of 
alcohol abuse then the solution is not 


Law 98-363, passed by Congress and See DRINKING, page 8 


UVM-Reds: 
Cooperative 
in the Face 
of Troubles 


By PEGGY BASLOW 

and RICK WALKER 

Over the past year the 
Vermont Reds have become 
an overwhelming success in 
Burlington and part of this 
achievement can be attri- 
buted to UVM. 

Reds Assistant General 
Manager Pete Sinagra said 
he was pleased with the 
Reds’ _ relationship with 


- UVM. He said that UVM 


had been very cooperative 
during the whole season, in 
which the Reds have used 
the University’s Centennial 
Field. 

“The University was 
very supportive and very 
helpful,” said Reds’ busi- 
ness manager Meg Werner. 

Much of this support 


came through the use of] 


Centennial Field for the 
games. UVM provided Cen- 
tennial for the Reds, while 
in return the Reds furnished 
an undisclosed ‘“‘substan- 
tial”’ amount to the Univer- 
sity in rent. 

Rent is paid on a 
monthly basis and primarily 
covers upkeep and mainten- 
ance of the facilities and the 
grounds at Centennial Field. 
Rent and other factors are 
provided for in a three-way 
10-year contract between 
the Reds, UVM, and the 
City of Burlington. 

Security was 
important issue. 


See REDS, page 10 
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JP DOWD 
A VESTED INTEREST: For Minerva’s owner 
Frank Cioffi (above), a hike in the drinking age 
would almost assuredly mean swift economic 
calamity. 


Investigate Frat’s Prank 

Two members of the University of lowa’s 
Phi Theta house reportedly posed as homo- 
sexuals to discourage a student from joining the 
house, 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

UVM’s academic reputa- 
tion as an upwardly mobile 
school began in 1965 when 
jt started to gain national 
prominence, said former 
Director of Admissions and 
Assistant to the President 
Jeff Kaplan. By 1973, UVM 
had doubled its enrollment 
to 7,400 — the size the 
school is today. 

In that _ eight-year 
period, UVM balanced its 
jn-state/out-of-state __ ratio, 
whereas in the past it was 
predominantly a school for 
Vermonters. Now the num- 
per of Vermonters has top- 
pled to 40 percent of the 
student body. 

Now almost 20 years 
after the beginning of its 
rise tO prominence, UVM 
has undergone a series of 
transformations that  sup- 
port a school of ‘‘very 
competitive” stature, 
according to college- 
choosing manuals. 

UVM’s competitive 
image with Ivy League 
schools has been referred to 
by some as a back-up school 
flirting with the Ivy League. 

Others view UVM as 
profiting from a so-called 
“safety school’ _ status: 
some admitted students 
who cannot attend either 
an Ivy League or others 
who do not want to attend 
one of UVM’s closest com- 
petitors — UNH, Dart- 
mouth, or Middlebury — 
come to UVM. 

Admitting that ‘“‘it’s 
very difficult to know what 
makes a good _ school,” 
Director of Admissions 
Linda Kreamer conceded 
that UVM is ‘not. an 
unattractive second choice”’ 
to any Ivy League school. 

“There is a very small 
number of schools which 
are more competitive than 


UVM. Our level of competi-: 
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tion for admission is solid, 
if not great,’’ she said. 

Kaplan said UVM’s 
competitive admissions 
reputation is slightly muted 
by the appeal of the Ivy 
League schools to the same 
pool of applicants. 

“Too often people say 
‘safety school’ and think 
negatively,” Kaplan said. 
“Most students who choose 
UVM as a second choice do 
it because they think they 
will be happy here and 
because it’s a good quality 
institution. UVM’s reputa- 
tion serves as a benefit over 
at least 90 percent of all 
other schools.” 

The national promin- 
ence that UVM enjoys 
today is heightened in New 
England, where the school 
is seen as a diverse yet 


ALMOST IVY?: 


JOHN WORTHINGTON 


Assistant to the President Jeff 


Kaplan (above) thinks UVM stands tall—despite its 


‘*safety school’’ reputation. 


UVM?s Allure: It’s that Ivy-Like Atmosphere 


personal university. “We 
compete with a lot of small 
schools, but I think it’s 
especially the size _ that 
makes UVM attractive’’ to 
prospective students, said 
Kreamer. She also cited 
location as a “‘tremendous”’ 
factor in the University’s 
ability to draw students 
from across the country as 
well as from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Chris Whitlock, a fresh- 
man from Westchester, Pa., 
was vacationing in Vermont 
when he _ discovered the 
University. “‘It looked nice 
and they have a_ good 
environmental program,”’ he 
said. Whitlock wanted to be 
far from home — he applied 
to Colorado State and 
Northland College in Wis- 


See ALLURE, page 11 


Nader Prods UVM Students to Become Active 


continued from cover 


increasingly powerful cor- 
porations, Nader said. 

“The Republican party 
has_ been taken over by an 
extremely virulent right 
wing,’’ Nader said. ‘“‘Ronald 
Reagan runs a government 


of the Exxons, by the 
General Motors, for the 
DuPonts.”’ 

Nader also unleashed 


salvos directed at SAT tests, 
which he claimed are arbi- 
trary and sometimes con- 
fidence-ruining judgments 
of students’ ability. He also 
criticized governmental 
foot-dragging in automotive 
safety legislation and Amer- 
ican eating habits. 

UVM students said they 
understood Nader’s_ con- 
sumer advocacy and how it 
applied to them. ‘Most 
people are pretty apathetic 
about politics and nuclear 
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disarmament and issues like 
that. They’re pretty much 
willing to let someone else 
take care of it,’’ said senior 
Beth Doyle. ‘‘I don’t know 
how much it will make me 
change, but I’d like to think 
it will.” 

“He seems to think 
we're not: doing anything 
but going out and complain- 
ing,”’ said sophomore Susan 
Noonberg. “‘There’s a lot of 
truth to that.”’ 

Nader’s 1965 book 
Unsafe at Any Speed, cata- 
pulted him into the national 
spotlight. A scalding criti- 
cism of American car manu- 
facturers, the book led to 
the passage of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act, which _ estab- 
lished the power to recall 
defective cars. 

Since then, Nader has 
been a catalyst in legislation 
regulating the meat-packing 


industry, gas pipeline con- 
struction, coal mine opera- 
tion, and radiation emis- 
sions. 

Nader was also instru- 
mental in the passing of the 
Freedom of Information 
Act, which gives citizens 
access to government 
records. The Act was passed 
in 1974. 

Always fretting over 
honesty in advertising, 
Nader believes that com- 
panies should always be 
able to prove what they 
claim in their advertise- 
ments. He has locked horns 
with several corporations, 
including Firestone, over 
this issue. His haggling 
forced a reluctant Nixon 
Administration to impose 
new regulations about 
truthfulness in advertising. 

Nader is not without his 
detractors ,though. The Rea- 
gan Administration could 
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do without his bureaucratic 
regulatory agencies. Boyden 
Gray, Vice-President George 
Bush’s counsel,* said that 
efforts to reduce Nader- 
spawned regulations will 
save $70 billion in the next 
10 years. Others said that 
figure is exaggerated. 
Nader’s personal habits 
have drawn almost as much 
attention as his consumer 
advocacy. Princeton- and 
Harvard-educated, he lives 
by himself in an efficiency 
apartment in Washington 
D.C. He eats no ground 
meat, drinks no_ coffee, 
and smokes no cigarettes. 
As a Princeton  under- 
graduate, he once went to 
class in a bathrobe and 


tried, in a separate incident, 
to prevent the spraying of 
Princeton trees with DDT. 
He owned his last car in the 
late 50s, 
baker. 


a 1949 Stude- 


Coat Sale. 
20% Off. 
3 Days Only. 


It’s 5 PM. 
It gets dark so early 
these days. 
But the lights are on 
at Richardson Place. 


Any week night until 
9 o'clock. 


I warm up. 
At Richardson Place. 
Thursday, September 20 
—Saturday, September 22. 
All coats in our 

second level coat 

i department. 


Brachatr cape coat with 
batting sleeve and nanback cuff. 
LOO" pur woul 

me Rey. S190, sale $152. 


WOMEN'S FASHION & HOME FURNISHINGS. AT THE TOP OF CHURCH STREET ON THE MARKETPLACE 


lACE 


2 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON 802-658-5444 HOURS — MON-FRI 10-9, SAT 10-6, SUN 12-5 


FREE TEST RIDES 


At Camel’s Hump Nordic Ctr. 


Free test rides. of 
Mountain Bikes’ by 
Peugeot, Ross, Trek, 
and Fat Chance. 


Refreshments—Great 
Views of the Hump- 
Good Times for All. 
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Drinking Age 


continued from page 6 
going to come in one 
generation, it’s going to 
come in a couple of genera- 
tions and it’s going to take 
serious work on everyone’s 
part.” To Cioffi, ‘‘serious 
work’”’ includes enacting 
tougher DWI laws, tougher 
penalties, and stricter en- 
forcement. 

The reason that Presi- 
dent Reagan’s 18-21 year 
old drinking age law went 
into effect is because ‘‘poli- 
ticians across the country 
view 18-21 year olds as a 
politically impotent group 
who have been chosen to 
put the blame and onus on 
for the problem of alcohol 
abuse,”’ said Cioffi. Through 
the organization he urges 
students to use this issue as 
an opportunity to make a 
statement by _ exercising 
their vote in numbers. 

In January Vermont 
Majority will be making a 
lobbying effort to influence 
legislative policy in Mont- 
pelier. Supported by liberals 
and conservatives alike, 
Cioffi feels that an excellent 
case can be made on behalf 
of the Vermont Majority 
movement for the rights of 
18-21 year olds. 

Cioffi also hopes to 
encourage the state to join 
in a lawsuit with South 
Dakota challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the 18-21 
year old drinking age law 
passed by Congress. 

A bar owner himself (he 
built Rasputins and Miner- 
va’s and has been involved 
in the management and 
design of Hunt’s), Cioffi is 
aware of the damage such a 

law would have on smaller 
businesses. Many of them 
would lose more than half 
their clientele. Another rea- 
son for Cioffi’s opposition 
is that the alcohol will be 
taken out of a regulated 
establishment that is 
responsible for the conduct 
and serving of people and 
putting it back on the street 


and in the ears. This comes 
from first-hand experience; 
Cioffi was a teenager when 
Vermont had a 21-year-old 
drinking age law. 

Because Vermont 
Majority is a private non- 
profit organization, it must 
rely on others for funding 
support. “I assume that we 
will be funded in part by a 
lot of license holders,”’ said 
Cioffi. 

A few contributions 
have already come in from 
license holders across the 
state but Cioffi doesn’t 
expect to become more 
active until after the 
November elections in Ver- 
mont, when they will see 
who has been elected to the 
legislature itself. 


What enrages Cioffi 
most is what he alls 
‘inconsistent prohibition.” 
‘How can a person who is 
18 years old be considered 
capable enough to make a 
decision on whether or not 
they can enter into a 
contract, serve in the mili- 
tary, or vote for a certain 
person to enter a political 
office and not be mature or 
responsible enough to 
decide whether or not they 
want to consume alcohol?” 
he asks. 

As Cioffi sees it, the 
easiest thing for a politician 
to do is to say that they will 
address the problem of 
alcohol abuse by prohibit- 
ing 18-21 year olds to 
consume. 


The message that Cioffi 
wants to get across.to the 
student age group through 
the work of the Vermont 
Majority is that there is 
opportunity now to stand 
up and make a difference. 

“If students could do 
one thing, they can register 
to vote and_ enfranchise 
their right to vote,” Cioffi 
said. ‘“‘Your drinking rights 
are first, your voting rights 
are second. What’s down 
the road?’’ 


Stavrand Says He’ll Run 


continued from page 6 


Millis, contains the greatest 
concentration of UVM stu- 


dents of any ward in 
Burlington but low voter 
registration on campus 
diminishes the potential 


influence of this large group 
of voters. 


The Vermont House of 
Representatives, Stavrand 
said, is a unique institution 
allowing individual citizens 
to voice their direct con- 
cerns and opinions. “‘It is 
possible for me to meet 80 
percent of the few thousand 
voters in Ward one. It is an 
amazing way for citizens to 
have a political voice.” 


A six-year resident of 
Chittenden County, Stav- 
rand admits he is not 
aware of all the state issues 
and concerns, but he says, 
“I can put it all together 
very quickly. I’ve had the 
experience and I’m willing 
to work hard.” 


As Fire Commissioner 
of Burlington since last 
year, in addition to being 
S.A. president and _ first 
student trustee to the UVM 
Board of Trustees, Stavrand 
believes he has adequate 
experience. 


If Stavrand is elected, 
he will use his position as a 
State Representative to gain 
six-credits through an inde- 
pendent study program 
sponsored by the UVM poli- 
tical science dept. 


“You can make any- 
thing out of independent 
study. It’s a learning experi- 
ence,”’ said Stavrand, refer- 
ring to his possible status as 
a member of the State 
House. 

“It’s not politically or 
educationally motivated. If 
I get experience and credit 
at the same time — fine, but 
the primary reason is that 
the people deserve a choice. 
I don’t believe in races 
unopposed.” 
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Bernie Makes Progressive 
Pitch to UVM Students 


PLAYING POLITICS: Up for re-election next March, Mayor Sanders (above) is busy cour- 
ting a critical constituency—UVM students. 


_ By MAGGIE GARB 

The relationship between City Hall 
and UVM students has been as spon- 
taneous and varied as the weather in 
Burlington over the last several years. 

Four years ago the turbulent mayoral 
campaign of Mayor Sanders with his 
newly formed Progressive Coalition 
attracted many students to Burlington 
politics. 

Two years later Sanders’ re-election 
was just another storm to hit City Hall 
and fewer students were involved in the 
campaign. Between elections students 
have been Mvolved in voter registration, 
done internships with local politicians 
and a few have even attended town 
meetings. 

But, according to every poll, student 
interest and participation in local poli- 
tics is declining. In the face of political 
apathy among Burlington students San- 
ders says it is part of his job to increase 
student awareness of and participation in 
the Burlington political arena. 

“Interest in city government seems to 
go up and down,” said Sanders. 
“Nationally and locally students and 
faculty have not been exerting them- 
selves in the political sphere as much as 
they should. In Burlington we welcome 
the energy and participation of students.” 

Burlington is the only city in the 
country with a mayor and six aldermen 
from an independent party, said Sanders. 

This makes the city unique in that it 
has broken away from the traditional 
two-party system. 

This fall Sanders hopes to bring the 
Progressive coalition on to the UVM 
campus. Just as the Democratic and 
Republican parties have formed young 
political groups on campus, Sanders 
would like to see a UVM chapter of his 
Progressive coalition. Next month leaders 
of this coalition in Burlington will hold 
a meeting on campus to discuss the issues 
and explain their views to UVM students, 
faculty and staff. 

Through voting, becoming involved in 
campaigns for city officials and speak- 
ing out at public meetings students can 
voice their concerns and find represen- 
tation in city government, Sanders said. 
Sanders hopes that the organization of a 


Progressive coalition on campus could be 
another forum in which students could 
express their needs and debate the politi- 
cal issues that concern them. 

“We have made a little headway with 
students,’’ said Sanders. ‘‘In the com- 
ing month we will establish a Progressive 
coalition chapter of students, faculty and 
staff at the University. They should play 
as active a role as they choose.”’ 

Despite the students’ transient status, 
Sanders does not think that this should 
deter them from becoming involved in 
local politics. In a society as mobile as 
most of America is today four years at 
UVM is not an unusually short time -in 
one City. 

Some UVM graduates have found that 
political action was so important and 
interesting while they were in college that 
they now work for city government 
or for local and state political campaigns. 

Some UVM students may have been 
active in politics in their hometown 
but most people are eligible to vote at 
approximately the same time they enter 
college and arrive at UVM with little 
knowledge of city government. 

Sanders said student involvement in 
local politics is a way for students not 
only to learn about the structure of city 
government, but also to increase aware- 
ness of political issues in general. 

“Students dealing with ideas can learn 
a great deal by active participation,” 
said Sanders. “‘I learned a great deal about 
the real world through my _ involve- 
ment in politics, especially the civil rights 
movement, while at the University of 
Chicago. It is important not only for 
fighting for a better world, but also as a 
learning tool.” 

Sanders said that it is difficult for city 
officials to know exactly what issues or 
problems in the city concern the students. 
Although he sees an increase in student 
participation in local elections Sanders 
felt that students have not been active or 
vocal enough in recent years. 

“It is hard for us to know what are 
the issues that concern students,’”’ he 
said. “If you want to be part of a dyna- 
mic, alive community, you have to get 
involved — it is important in affecting the 
quality of life.”’ 


Bush Spurns UVM; Chooses St. Mike’s Instead 


9? 


continued from page 6 is. 
they were “glad to have 
him” taking part in the 
forum there, and although 
it was not being called .a 
Political event, it ‘‘clearly 


tion, 


It should be noted that 
UVM, as a public institu- 
is considered an open 
facility to all groups. 
Republican fundraiser was ——— 


planned earlier this year, 
being paid for entirely by 
the Republican party, and 
no UVM funds are being 


The used to pay for this event. 
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The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 


STUDENTS... 
We've got your size- 
great prices, too! 


(R) 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


“505” RED TAG JEANS 
DENIM JACKETS 


* ”501” SHRINK-TO-FIT 
3 JEANS 


nr . . ee SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 
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“The place for pants on Church Street”’4 


te BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S | 


OPEN MON-FRI NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


Cees ee oe Oe SUN 


Whispers 


People who 
enjoy life... 
. prefer 


The Finest Audio/Video 
Dance Club In Vermont! 


Join us 

during 

the bright 

side of the day — 
for extremely 
reduced prices 
from 12 to8 


IS lox ate adinine iv 
Open 7 nights 


jee e Sees eee ees esses eee, ; 
VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_ 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily. 10-9 Sun 12-5 

128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30-10:30 Sun 12-4 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 


if 

j 

STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES | 
| 


f 
i 
Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
i 
q 


Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


__WITH THIS COUPON 


Se a oe we So SS we 
SEEPS RES EE Oa ee 
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October 1 through 


wu} 


November 8 gis 


Teams can sign up in the main lobby 
of Waterman September 12 - September 26 
11:00am - 1:00pm 


PHONATHON 


CORNER HOUSE 


quality used furniture 
accessories * consignments 
ee oi eee 


10 Patchen Rd. (at Williston Rd.) 
South Burlington, Vermont 
863-6491 


TOMORROW'S ANTIQUES AT YESTERDAY'S PRICES 


THE ONLY 
BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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MUTUAL BENEFITS: In return for the use of Centennial 


. 


Field (abov 


Reds and UVM Co-Exist 


e), the Eastern 


League champion Vermont Reds have provided UVM with a much more modern facili- 


ty. 
continued from page 6 


Security Services 
tracted to police games on a 
year-to-year basis. 

The Reds own all the 
concessions, so UVM ex- 
pects no financial returns, 
even though it provides a 
place for concessions to be 
sold. 


Apart from the adminis- 
trative activities, there were 
a few other headaches to be 
concerned with, such as the 
availability of parking space 
and the issue of alcohol on 
a campus facility. 


Enthusiastic fans would 
park their vehicles close to 
the entrance on Colchester 
Avenue, congesting traffic 
on Colchester Avenue and 
on East Avenue on game 
nights. The Commuter Park- 
ing Lot behind the Given 
Medical Building was 
opened to ease the traffic 
on packed streets. 


One aim for next season 
will be to encourage and 
educate fans.to park in the 
Commuter Parking Lot, 
from where the field is only 
a jaunt. 


Another aim will be to 
crack down on misuse of 
alcohol, mainly beer, at 


Reds’ games. Beer was sold 
this past season. 


Sinagra said that it was 
one of the biggest, if not 
the biggest, problems that 
UVM and the Reds faced. 
Because UVM has a no- 
alcohol on campus policy, 
the issue of beer at a 
sporting event sponsored by 
a private organization on 
school facilities cropped up. 


Ward 5 Alderman Rik 
Musty and Ward 1 State 
Senator Arthur Bloomberg 
have both heard complaints 
from residents living around 
the ballpark who have been 
bothered by noise, rowdy 
crowds, congested parking, 
dust from the field and 
people trespassing across 
yards. 

Musty said that the 
problems the Reds were 
having existed between 
them and the city, and not 
with UVM, although Musty 
did point out that UVM has 


is con- 


offered the parking space 
around the water tower on 
main campus to the Reds, 
but said the Reds failed to 
take advantage of the offer 
last season. 


Bloomberg said that he 
felt UVM was receiving a lot 
of unjust criticism from the 
residents around the park, 
who perceive UVM as being 
more involved with Reds 
than it actually is. He 
reiterated that UVM was 
tied to the Reds only in 
their lending of the field to 
the team’s organization, and 
that they play no active 
administrative role in the 
organization. 


Both Musty and Bloom- 
berg feel the Reds have 
failed to live up to their 
contract because of their 
unwillingness or inability to 
work with the residents and 
city to resolve these prob- 
lems. 


The issue was and still is 
touchy. Ward 1 residents 
complained about the litter 
and refuse left by fans 
passing by their properties 
and also about the noise of 
some drunken fans. UVM 
Security helped to enforce 
new rules aimed at taking 
beer out of Centennial 
Field, a step that reduced 
the amount of trash on the 
roadside. 


Next year more changes 
will be implemented. ‘‘Con- 
sidering the first year over- 
all, things went well,” said 
Sinagra. 


He also liked the “‘great 
atmosphere” at the games, 
an atmosphere partly due to 
the attendance of many 
UVM students. He added 
that next year more stu- 
dents in attendance would 
be even better. 


Sinagra does not think 
that anyone really comes 
out on top in the Reds’ 
relationship with UVM. 
Even so, having UVM’s 
image behind such a new 
and professional ball club 
was. tremendously advan- 
tageous to both. As Sinagra 
said, ‘It was a feather in the 
University’s cap.” 


‘boasted of the 


~, 


The Vermont’ Reds 
closed out their rookie year 
as Eastern Division champs, 
a year in which they also 
highest 
attendance-per-game _  aver- 
ages among Eastern Division 
teams. 


However, now that the 
season is over it is time to 
step back and examine 
UVWM’s relationship with the 
Reds, and how that rela- 
tionship will fare in the 
upcoming years. 

UVM and the Reds have 
one common factor — Cen- 
tennial Field. The field 
serves as home for both the 
Reds and UVM baseball. 

The -Reds and UVM 
engineered a _ five-year 
mutual contract allowing 
the Reds use of Centennial 
as a home field during 
the season free of charge, 
said UVM Assistant Direc- 
tor of Athletics Richard 
Farnham. 


Farnham said UVM’s 
involvement with the Reds 
was minimal and not finan- 
cially motivated. The rela- 
tionship was “just one more 
thing the university does for 
the community,” said Farn- 
ham, ‘but beyond _ this 
UVM plays a minimal role 
in the Reds’ organization. 

Financially, it is true 
that UVM receives no cash 
revenues from the Reds. 
However, UVM has received 
through the city of Burling- 
ton, its boosters, and the 
Reds a “substantially im- 
proved field,’’ according to 
Meg Warner, Reds’ general 
manager. 


Improvements in the 
lighting of the field, its 
grandstands, scoreboard, 
fence enclosing the field 
and playing field itself were 
specific examples cited by 
Warner when asked if she 
thought UVM was receiving 
anything for its generosity. 
Warner added that, 
although the Reds pay no 
fees to UVM for use of the 
field, they do pay ‘‘substan- 
tial’? costs for the field’s 
upkeep, which UVM han- 
dles. Warner would not say 
exactly how much _ those 
costs were. 
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Allure of UVM 
|continued from page 7 


consin, but chose UVM 
because it was a happy 
medium. 

Patty Steinecke, a fresh- 
man from Maryland, did 
not apply to any other 
schools because UVM was 
her ultimate choice. ‘‘I was 
admitted early admission 
and I probably would have 
applied to in-state schools if 
I wasn’t accepted at UVM. 
I didn’t want to go to 
school in Maryland, 
though.” 


Deciding that UVM was 
her first choice after she 
applied and was accepted at 
all the New England state 
universities — UMass, UNH, 
UMaine and UVM — Bobby 
Aptekar, a freshman from 
Manchester, is happy with 
her choice. “It would be 
ridiculous for me to go out 
of state to school when 
there is so much offered 
here. There are sO many 


more opportunities here for |- 


me’”’ than at another out-of- 
state school. 


A marked divergence 
from an Ivy League, or 
“most competitive” 
schools, is the lack of 
cut-throat competition at 
UVM. “There is a much 
more individualistic 
approach here,’’ said Kap- 
lan. “You can produce at 
your own level; there’s a 
sort of do-it-on-your-own 
initiative, but it depends on 
the students and how they 
respond to competition.” 


Kaplan added that 
| because of the variety of 
students at the University it 
is difficult to teach across 
the curriculum with an 
uniform rigorousness. How 
happy you will be at UVM 
“depends on who you are. 
We have brilliant students, 
average students, and poor 
students here. There’s a 
‘how much I want to do it’ 
approach here.”’ 


The freshmen class 
background, which would 
reveal an accurate reflection 
of SAT scores as compared 
to past classes, out-of-state 
versus in-state ratio and 
UVM’s rank among the 
incoming students’. «pre- 
ferred schools, is unavail- 
able until the end of this 
month. An early estimation 
indicates that the median 
SAT scores for freshmen 
have not changed signifi- 
cantly from last year’s 507 
verbal and 560 math 
figures, Kreamer said. 


U Colorado 
Bans Skin Mags 


Two weeks after the nearby 
University of Colorado banned 
“skin magazines” from _ its 
bookstores in reaction to the 
publication of racy photos of 
former Miss America Vanessa 
Williams, Colorado State’s 
bookstores will restock the 
magazines. 


Bookstore manager James 
Banning said he worried that 
keeping the magazines off cam- 
pus smacked of censorship. 


transferable hours of credit from the University of Pittsburgh. 


+ + $62-6888 


FINE TOBACCOS 
AND GIFTS 


ver line Raiialoounl 


22 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Veal Dishes, Pasta, and Ravioli 
TRY OUR HOUSE SPECIAL— FRESH LIME GIMLET... 
...We use fresh juice exclusively in all our drinks! 
Open 7 Days A Week @ Lunch, Dinner & Bar Menu 
The Restaurant af Jelly Mill Common 

Route 7, Shelbwme , Vewnont -(802) 985°3373: 


DOES ABANANA 
FEEL COLD IN A 
BANANA SPLIT? 


This unique 
college campus 
is limited to only 
500 students... 


- maybe 
you'll be one! 


Study around the world, visiting Japan, Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Sri Lanka, India, Egypt, Turkey, Greece and 
Spain. 

Choose from 60 voyage-related courses to earn 12-15 


A whok ripe banana with® big scoops 
of Ben Gderrys Ice Cream, homemade hot 
fudge, MGM's, fresh strawberries, and walnuts. 
Don't youthink the banana gets cold‘? ‘To 
keep you and the banana covered we'll throw 
inaspiffy BenGuerry's hat for $1S° when 

'! you buy a banana split. 


Develop an awareness of our relationship with other 
countries and a first-hand understanding of world issues. 


Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, 
race or creed. 


For details, write or call: 


(800) 854-0195 


SEMESTER AT SEA 
toll-free 


WZ 


Institute for Shipboard Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
2E Forbes Quadrangle ® Pittsburgh, PA 152 


ICE CREAM SHOP &3 SODA FOUNTAIN 


SHELBURNE Rt 7,Shelburne Bay Plaza BURLINGTON 169 Cherry St 
ESSEX JCT. Complex 189 Pearl&. PLATTSBURGH 14 Maripret St 


PILOT PRECISE 
ROLLING BALL PENS, 
NOW WE GIVE YOU. 

\ ACHOIKE | 


rris-Mill 


lace Lounge L/LC 7pm. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS - 
ae | ee 


When you're discussing something as important as 
your future, it’s urgent that you get the straight facts 
_..and that you understand them. Air Force ROTC 
can be an important part of your future. We would like 
to outline some of the facts and invite you to look into 
gathering more. 

It’s a fact: the Air Force needs highly-qualified, dedi- 
cated officers. . .men and women. It’s a fact: we need 
people in all kinds of educational disciplines. It’s a fact: 
we're prepared to offer financial help to those who can 
qualify for an Air Force ROTC scholarship. A \ 

Get together with an AFROTC representative and a 
discuss the program. Well give you all the facts. It 
could be one of the most important talks you've ever 
had with anyone about your educational plans. 

OVER HALF OUR STUDENTS ARE UVMers, 
CONTACT: Major Bernie Dee/St. Mikes 
655-2000 ext 2554 


ATRSEORGE 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


If you love fine writing, now 
4, you can choose between two 
%\ Precise Rolling Ball pens that 
@\, write so fine yet flow so j 
i, smoothly you'll wonder how | 
¥, we made it possible. ’ 
\ It’s only The Precise 
1%, that allows you to write 
\, beautifully in either fine 
UB or extra fine point. 
| The price? It’s ? 
| even finer. Only $1.19. 


PILOT PRECISE ROLLING BALL PENS. 
2 OF THE FINER THINGS IN LIFE. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 


Republicans Deny Student Access to Bush 


Facing the bureaucratic colossus of the 
Republican Party on a local and national level, it 
might be difficult to decipher what political 
decisions are deliberate moves and which are 
unconscious oversights. But in the decision not 
to have Vice President George Bush address 
UVM students during his visit today, any veil of 
ambiguity has been torn away. 

Scheduled to coincide with a statewide Re- 
publican fundraiser tonight, Bush’s visit to the 
Burlington area was mapped out months in 
advance. Following the precedent of the Senator 
Howard Baker fundraiser last fall, the Vermont 
Republican Party decided to rent out Patrick 
Gymnasium and cater SAGA Food Services to 
accommodate their fundraising dinner. Large 
enough for several thousand guests, UVM is the 
most convenient location for the event, and 
being a state institution the University shows no 
partisanship in making the space available. 
Vermont Republicans are bussed in for an 
evening of revelry and pontificating, and at $40 
a plate the Party coffers are lined once again. 

Unfortunately, the event has come to 
burden University resources and inconvenience 
the student body. Typically, the Patrick Gym 
area is closed for a couple days as preparations 
and cleanup extend on either side of the actual 
event. Students are not allowed in the gym, food 
service on campus is minimized, and security 
services are stretched thin. But after a day or 
two the evening is generally forgotten. Those 
students who didn’t attend saved $20, and those 
who did were only treated to 30 minutes of 
caustic haranguing. 


This fall, however, things were supposed to 


be different. In an expression of good will, 


Vermont and national Party schedulers express- 
ed an interest in having Bush do more than fly in 
and out of Burlington on a six hour schedule. 
Suggestions of an open address to the University 
community or just a forum with undergraduates 
were made in an apparent effort to counter- 
balance the inconvenience being felt on campus. 
Employing the full protocol of invitation and 
courtship, University officials feverishly tried to 
solidify a student-oriented event. But to their 
dismay and to the students’ detriment, the 


LETTERS 


MAT Fire Alarm 


Republican Party both on the local and national 
level has withdrawn any intention of good will. 
Vice President Bush will not speak to any UVM 
students, the only access students will have will 
be by contributing $20 to the Republican Party. 

In isolation, this decision is inscrutable. 
Why, having expressed interest in addressing 
UVM students, does the Bush campaign team 
decide to withdraw? Only in the context of 
other decisions does a motive become clearer. 

Instead of holding an open event at UVM, 
the Party has decided to conduct a closed forum 
at St. Michael’s College in Winooski. The event 
will be open only to St. Michael’s students. Any 
participation by the public or any other area 
students is not welcome. According to St. 
Michael’s Public Relations, exclusion was 
requested by the Bush organizers. The format 
will consist of a ten-minute address followed by 
brief question and answer period. 

Given the original intention, to allow UVM 
students more access to the Vice President, the 
Party has decided UVM students are to be 
avoided. It is here where the melee of political 
bureaucracy tries to obscure any motive behind 
the switch. 


Mired in political rhetoric, officials from the 
Bush preparation team have continuously denied 
any participation in the decision to turn down 
UVM’s invitation. Similarly, organizing members 
of the Vermont Republican Party have avoided 
comment on the decision saying all questions of 
scheduling were decided by national officials. 
Throughout this game of passing the political 
buck however, the excuses have become weaker 
and neither local or national officials seem to 
care. | 

When asked why the event was moved to St. 
Michael’s and closed to UVM students, Richard 
Schlaff, a spokesman for the Bush advance team, 
argued that UVM was already hosting the Vice 
President and that the Party wanted Bush to 
diversify his appearances. Ignoring the fact that 
UVM students have to pay to see a Republican 
rally where St. Michael’s students will meet Bush 
and be allowed to ask questions, Schlaff equated 
the fundraising and forum events. He said there 
would be one event at each college. 


This reasoning was explicitly contradicted 
by later comments made by a member of the 
Bush team who refused to be identified. This 
official said the Republican Party never received 
an invitation to speak at UVM and was simply 
accepting the only offer received, that being 
from St. Michael’s. With or without knowledge 
of the lengthy negotiations between UVM 
and Party officials, such a statement is pure 
fabrication. Clearly attempting to excuse the 
issue either as a communication misunderstand- 
ing or just an administrative oversight, the Party 
has tried to obscure any genuine motive in 


‘switching sites. 


What is it that makes UVM so different from 
St. Michael’s that the Republican Party would 
renege on its intention? In the Cynic’s contact 
with Party and University officials, the issue of 
possible student protest has recurred as a con- 
cern of fundraiser organizers. Suggestions that 
Bush would be subject to less criticism either 
directly through questions or indirectly through 
organized protest has been offered as a possible 
influence. But the validity of such a claim is still 
speculative. 

Would UVM students react that differently 
from those attending St. Michael’s? Does the 
fact that UVM matriculates roughly four times 
as many students as St. Michael’s make either 
any more or less politically safe? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered here, but they have 
been answered by decisionmakers in the Repub- 
lican Party. It is obvious the Republican Party 
sees something at UVM which would threaten 
the success of a student access event. For 
whatever reason, the Republican Party has- 
decided UVM is not appropriate for Vice Presi- 
dent Bush. And given the express exclusion of 
area students from the St. Michael’s forum, one 
can only question the genuine intention of Party 
officials in giving students open access to the 
Vice-President. 

Without adequate explanation, such a 
calculated move can only be discouraging for 
UVM students. Without access to the Vice- 
President and with the added inconvenience, the 
Republican fundraiser will not be an event at all. 
In fact, for most as in past years, it will be all 
the more uneventful. 
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Tactics Unfair 


To the Editor: 

(An open letter to MAT 
staff members) 

I am writing this letter 
in reference to the fire drill 
that occurred at 11:00 p.m. 
on Tuesday night in the 
MAT complex. Using a fire 
alarm to get the whole 
dorm assembled to watch a 
slide show on the hazards of 
fire was wrong. It was a 
contradiction in itself 


because it was a misuse of 
the alarm system. I agree 
that everyone should see 
this slide show, but by their 
own choice. We shouldn’t 
have to be tricked into 
being brought together to 
view a show that many 
people will be extremely 
bothered by, especially at 
11:00 at night. I realize that 


you probably wanted the’ 


majority of the dorm to be 
there, but I think there 


could be a more opportune 
time. And then to have the 
doors locked and_ other 
exits blocked off by. staff 
members was not called for. 
It was a violation of our 
rights and a fire hazard in 
itself. I hope that if this 
presentation is to be shown 
again that you might con- 
sider the points I have just 
made. 


Christina de Marcken 


Burlington Review 


Submit your artwork, photographs, prose, poetry to the Burlington Review, 
UVM’s arts and literary magazine. 
Deadline is October 15. 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 
for length. 


Send submissions to: 
box 29, the Student Association, UVM 38 
Please submit xeroxed copies of poetry and prose 
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_ By DAN BARRY 

Is the morally responsible individual 
obligated to actively oppose nuclear 
weapons? 

The answer to this question may seem 
to be an obvious “‘yes,”’ but the important 
aspect to consider is represented by the 
phrase “actively oppose.” There is a 
crucial difference between mere opposi- 
tion and active opposition. This differ- 
ence can clearly be seen by the fact that 
only a small minority of the many people 
who claim to oppose nuclear weapons 
demonstrate their opposition with action. 

The fundamental premise in the 
argument for morally responsible action is 
that all people are obligated to defend 
their human rights whenever possible. The 
threat of nuclear war represents the 
possibility of a most extreme and unjust 
violation of human rights: the inalienable 
right to life. It follows from these points 
that all responsible people have a moral 
obligation to defend themselves against 
this threat. 

’ The following Declaration was formu- 
lated as a result of the conclusion of this 
argument. It is based on a similar Declara- 
tion of Conscience, written in 1965, 
which called for all young men to resist 
military service in Vietnam on moral 
grounds. ~ 
Declaration of Conscience 
Against The Development 
and Use of Nuclear Weapons 

Because we believe that the develop- 
ment and production of nuclear weapons 
by the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and other nations represents the most 
extreme threat ever known to humanity; 

Because we believe that the reasons 
for the development and production of 
nuclear weapons are dangerously mis- 
guided and because we firmly believe that 
the use of such weapons could not be 
justified by any situation or for any 
desired end; 


b slaration of Conscience |Al 


Because we object to the use of 
violence in settling any disputes whatever; 

Because we believe that all the peoples 
of the world have an inalienable right to 
life and freedom and would have these 
basic rights violated as innocent victims of 
an accidental or deliberate nuclear catas- 
trophe; 

Because we acknowledge and respect 
the rights of the environment to live and 
flourish and consider it to be a truly 
helpless victim of nuclear proliferation; 
and 

Because we, as morally conscientious 
individuals, with the right, the freedom, 
and the obligation of choice, recognize 
and are fundamentally opposed to the 
dangers of such extreme forms of violence 
and destruction — 

We hereby declare our conscientious 
refusal to cooperate with the United 
States or any government in the futile 
race to develop nuclear weapons. 

We urge those who agree with our 
position to express their disapproval as we 
have. 

We urge others to refuse and have 
refused ourselves to take part in the 
manufacture, transportation, or funding 
of military equipment, or to work in the 
fields of military research and weapons 
development. 

We shall encourage the use of such 
nonviolent means, which may involve civil 
disobedience, which will aid in the realiza- 
tion of our ultimate goal: the disarma- 
ment of the world nuclear powers and the 
restoration of the security of survival to 
the environment and humanity. 


Daniel Fames Barry is a Senior. 
This Declaration has been endors- 
ed by the Union of Concerned Stu- 
dents, The W.O.R.C. and The 
Newly formed Student Nuclear 
Freeze Committee. Your endorse- 
ment 1s encouraged. 


Baile y-Howe Denies 
I-Nighters 


By RONALD EHRLICH 

Fellow UVM students, 
we are in trouble. No, I am 
not speaking of some far-off 
moral conflict or irrelevant 
political policy. 

I mean real trouble. 
They have closed down 
Bailey-Howe’s_ late night 
study room for good. No 
more all nighters, no more 
wee morning cramming 
sprees. It’s all gone. Kaput. 

To many of us noctur- 
nal bookworms, the _lib- 
rary’s all night section had 
been a warm friend who 
offered recluse from mid- 
night stereo noise or cold, 
lonely dorm halls. 

After doing some read- 
ing on the second floor 
from 10 to 11:30, it was 
always comforting to know 
that the late night room 


would greet me with open © 


arms and allow me _ to 
continue my chapter. I 
would guzzle down three 
sodas (college students 
don’t go for any of that 
“caffeine free’’ stuff) and 
finally settle into some 
intensified schoolwork. 

It was always fun to try 
to pick out the hardcores, 
those who were there to 
stay, from the lightweight 
passersby who needed an 
extra half-hour to wrap 
things up. Many acquain- 
tances were made and re- 
established at 2:30 in the 
morning; each person drew 
on the other’s resolution to 
stick it out until a lot of 
work was accomplished. 
But those days are gone. 

The closing was not 
done out of malice, only 
out of incredible ignorance. 


I am sure some bureaucratic 
reasoning was given, like 
conserving electricity or 
keeping the area cleaner. 
But the University does not 
realize that, come midterm 
time, the doors to Bailey- 
Howe will be forced down. 
Perhaps they were able to 
get away with closing Bill- 
ings with a plea of construc- 
tion, but by October of last 
year people had literally set 
up camp at the library’s 
all-night study. 

Of course, the Univer- 
sity has offered alternatives. 
There are the omnipresent 
dining halls in which you 
may attempt to work. But 
those places are plagued 
with a number of problems. 
For one, you need a screw- 
driver to pry your books off 
the sticky tables upon leav- 


ing. Secondly, any quiet 
that survives blaring Led 
Zepplin music from the 
dorms nearby is ultimately 
disrupted by a buzz-buzzing 
of flies circling around your 
head. 

The fact is that UVM is 
woefully lacking in study 
areas: Studying. That is 
what we are here for, 
remember? Closing Bailey- 


‘Howe’s all night section has 


greatly hindered any pro- 
gress in alleviating the prob- 
lem. It is time for some 
student activism, fellow 
classmates. Start a petition, 
badger your librarian, do 
something that. will let the 
University know that they 
cannot get away with this. 


Ronald Erlich contributes regular- 
ly. 
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GRAND OPENING 


SEPT. 24 th 


Hours Open 


Sun- Thurs 8to 12 
Fri& Sat 8to1 
evenings 
Call for FREE DELIVERY 
or PICK UP your Order from the 
Marsh Dining Room Kitchen 
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Cheese 
1 Topping 
2 Toppings 
3 Toppings 
4 Toppings 
additional toppings 


TOPPINGS: Sausage, Pepperoni, Onions, Peppers 
Han, Mushroom, Hamburg, & Extra Cheese 
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JP DOED. 
HIGHS AND LOWS: Paul Koks (number 21 above) and the defense shut down St. 


Lawrence in yesterday’s 3-0 victory. Below, Parke Fitzgerald goes high for a ball 
against Connecticut Sunday, but it was the Huskies who soared, 4-0. 


JOHN OHMAN 


Stand Up and Pout Catamount Fans 


Cats Rebound, 
Cruise Past 


SLU, 3-0 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
Senior back Parke 
FitzGerald collected a loose 
ball and fired it home from 
10 yards away to get the 
UVM offense untracked, 
leading the way to an easy 
UVM 3-0 victory over St. 
Lawrence yesterday at Cen- 
tennial Field. 

FitzGerald made _ an 
intelligent dash for the 
Saints’ goal, and _ after 
watching the defense stuff 
attempted shots by Ver- 
mont’s Francois Borel and 
Scott Wood, found the ball 
on his foot all alone at the 
St. Lawrence goalmouth. 
FitzGerald made a move to 
the right to avoid the charge 
of Saints’ keeper John 
Reed, and easily knocked 
the ball home into the 
virtually open net at 12:27 
of the first half. 

Less than 10 minutes 
later, Vermont struck again. 
Midfielder Dave Smith 
released a shot from 25 
yards out that was tipped at 
the 18-yard line by Borel. 
Freshman midfielder Dennis 
Hollahan came streaking in 
from the left side to collect 
the loose ball and blasted a 
low right foot shot past 
Reed for a 2-0 halftime 
lead. 

As the second half 
opened, the play became 
increasingly rough, resulting 
in yellow cards to Ver- 
mont’s Nick Paul and Chris 
McCuin, and St. Lawrence’s 
Greg Menegaz. 

Saints coach Bob Good- 
win saw this as a key factor 
in the game. “They were 
very physical,’ said Good- 
win. “I guess that’s the 
difference in play in Divi- 
sion 1 (St. Lawrence plays 
in Division II). We weren’t 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


Need I say it about the lack of 
fan participation at UVM sporting 
events? Sunday, Sept. 16. A pro- 
crastinating UVM junior decides to 
foresake the smorgasbord of sports 
which the major television net- 
works offer him. Instead he forges 
out to an overcast Centennial Field 
to cheer on the Catamounts in their 
bid to beat soccer powerhouse 
UConn. As I perused the stands my 
heart began to pound a little 
quicker as I saw so many other 
loyal Catamount observers. I 
figured it would be quite a treat to 
watch all these diehards route on 
their squad. 

My friend Fanbelt and I chose 
our seats. The Public Address 
Announcer boomed the UConn 
lineup and to our dismay a whole 
section of fans chose to respond to 
each player’s name. Not only did 
UConn have a contingent with 
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them but this motley crew also 
brought a sign! 

As UVM’s team was being 
announced, a sickly silence fell 
upon the patrons of Centennial 
reminiscent of the Mudville fans’ 
reaction when the Mighty Casey 
struck out. 

The national anthem came over 
the speaker and we both had a 
small flicker of hope that maybe 
the crowd would come back to life 
as the action began. With these 
hopes in mind Fanbelt and I began 
screaming in typically obnoxious 
college fan style. To our shock the 
people in our section turned around 
to see who these screaming hea- 
thens were. We _ were greeted 
with glares usually reserved for Ku 
Klux Klan rallies. 

We shuffled in our seats 
somberly remained silent as 
Catamounts took a 4-0 beating. 

I’m sorry but this is cruel and 
unusual punishment and as fans this 
is no way to sit through a game 
and, much less, a season, Our 


and 
the 


predecessors in the 1960s staged 
sit-ins and. barricaded universities 
just so we would have the right to 
be obnoxious during games. They 


urged us to make signs, heckle |z 


opposing players and coaches at the 
top of our lungs, and even put bags 
over our heads if our team is doing 
miserably. All one has to do is turn 
on any Syracuse University sporting 


event and watch the festival the | 


Orangemen fans put on. 


Why do UVM fans sit with legs | 


crossed and their arms folded? I 
posed this question to Fanbelt on 
our drive back home. 


“Maybe it’s because they don’t 


serve beer,” he said. He had a point. 
Stimulants, we both agreed, would 


enhance fan creativity but it was | 


not the sole answer. We decided 
that we 
mounts to incite more fans to make 
more noise. We must vent all our 
frustrations and pent up anxieties 
on the athletes of opposing schools. 

In more ways than one UVM 


needs athletic supporters. 


need more Charlie Cata- 


used to that.” 

Vermont continued to 
pressure the Saints, register- 
ing a total of 19 shots to St. 
Lawrence’s 13, but could 
not convert another chance 
until 82:33 when Borel 
broke the ice on his 1984 
season, tallying his first 
goal. Midfielder Scott Hay- 
ford took a pass 25 yards 
out and broke for the goal, 
feeding a pass to Borel from 
the 18 yard line. Borel, who 
was cutting to the goal on 
the right side, collected the 
ball beyond a lone defender 
and neatly tucked the ball 
underneath a diving Reed 
inside the near post. 

Despite the decisive 3-0 
final score, Catamount 
coach Paul Reinhardt still 
sees things which UVM 
must improve upon. 

‘We want to mark 
tighter, play more aggres- 
sively, and position our- 
selves better,’ Reinhardt 
said. 

However, Reinhardt did 
see positive areas in play. 
“It was good to see some 
goals. We knew when the 
game began that we would 
see some scoring today. The 
atmosphere was there, and 
we just needed the finishes. 
It was nice to see.”’ 

Another bright spot was 
the play of goaltender John 
Matson (five saves). ‘‘We’ve 
had some difficulties, but 
goaltending was a_ plus 


today,” said Reinhardt. 
“We’re looking for our 
goaltenders to _ actively 


charge ahead, not sit back. 
John has done so.”’ 

While Goodwin attribu- 
ted the neutralization of the 
Saints’ offense to Ver- 


mont’s physical play, he 
See SOCCER CATS, page 16 
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By GREGG PICKER 

Before the first soccer 
ball had been booted or a 
field hockey goal scored 
this fall, the UVM Athletic 
Department had already 
chalked up an impressive 
achievement when it was 
selected to participate in 
the NCAA sponsored 
Volunteers For Youth Pro- 


VFY is a nationwide 
program in which _inter- 
collegiate athletes, former 
athletes, and those who 
have tried out for an 


intercollegiate team are eli- © 


gible to serve as _ older 
companions for junior high 
school-aged youths. The 
program began in 1969 
and has been affiliated with 
the NCAA for eight years. 
Fifty-five colleges and uni- 
versities across the nation 
participate in VFY. 

Under the supervision 
of National Director Liz 
Pardoe, a kickoff campaign 
has been underway at UVM 
for the past two weeks. The 
first meeting attracted 45 
student-athletes, all of 
whom will be screened and 
interviewed by the student 
directors, who have yet to 
be chosen. When the pro- 
gram commences in four 
weeks, 20 to 25 athletes 
will be matched with stu- 
dents from Edmunds 
School and Hunt Junior 
High in Burlington. 

As an_ undergraduate 
student at Duke University, 
Pardoe participated in VFY 
and was paired with the 
same girl for three years. 


- 


Sunday 


After completing school she 
became a national director 
of VFY. 

‘It’s a great commit- 
ment and entails racing 
around trying to get quality 
volunteers with enthusiasm 
who will make VFY work 
when we establish the pro- 
gram at new schools,”’ Par- 
doe said. 

The reason VFY _ in- 
volves only athletes, Pardoe 
said, ‘‘is because athletes are 
a positive role model and 
having a friend who is an 
athlete can enhance the 
relationship.”’ 

The youth participants 
come from a variety of 
backgrounds. The _ trait 
linking them together is 
very low self-esteem. ‘“‘What 
the kids get from the 
student-athletes is commit- 
ment and consistent atten- 
tion,”’ Pardoe said. 

VFY = focuses __ speci- 
fically on junior high school 
kids because the program 
tries to help kids before 
they get locked into bad 
habits. ‘“We’re not looking 
for kids with severe disci- 
plinary problems, because 
our student -athletes aren’t 
therapists,’’ Pardoe said. 

Junior high school gui- 
dance counselors begin the 
process by recommending a 
student to VFY and the 
student director, who then 
has the responsibility of 
matching the youth with a 
student-athlete. Sometimes 
the match is done based on 
a similarity of interests 
between volunteer and 
youth. However, it is most 


often based on the gut 
feelings of the _ student 
director. There are also 


times when a youth will 
request a volunteer who 
plays a specific sport, said 
Pardoe. This wish is usually 
honored. 

VFY requires that the 
student-athlete spend about 
three hours a week with 
their youth. “One of the 
worst things that can occur 
is for the volunteer to put 
their youth on the back 
burner and neglect to do 
things like make a phone 
call to see how everything is 
going,’’ said Pardoe. 

To prevent this from 
happening, VFY has estab- 
lished ‘‘follow-up,’’ where- 
by the student directors 
contact the youth, volun- 
teer, and junior high school 


guidance counselor every 


three weeks to make sure ff 


things are going smoothly. 
Most of the athletes invol- 
ved spend more than the 
required three hours a week 
with their youth. 

For the majority of 
volunteers VFY is an oppor- 
tunity to make a friend and 
help guide a youth in the 


right direction during a |, 
relatively unstable period in § 


their lives. 

Any successful program 
has room for improvement. 
Pardoe said one of her 
biggest desires ‘‘is to stress 
the seriousness of the com- 
mitment to all the volun- 
teers and convey to them 
how ~ beneficial it is to the 
youth when volunteers stick 
to the guidelines of the 


VOLUNTEERS FOR YOUTH: 
combing the campus for athletes to role model for troubl- 
ed Burlington junior high school students. 


program.”’ 

~ Pardoe is enthusiastic 
about VFY’s success at the. 
University of Vermont. 
Interested athletes who 
missed the first two meet- 


What's On 


or This 


Semester? 


| Varsity Athletes Put Youths on Track 


VFY director Liz Pardoe is 


ings can contact either 
Assistant Athletic Director 
Rick Farnham or Hal 
Woods of the Center. for 
Service-Learning to obtain 
an application. 


é S 90:1 FM 


Monday Tuesday _Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Ulrike Lehmbeck Dave Iseri Billy Northrup Dick Sears Sean Ryan Pete Davis Jim Glover 
6:00am Rick Wold 
Classical Eclectic Nu Music Fun Music 
Terri Jones Pete Davis Doug Krapcho Chuck Morton Doug Krapcho James Greenwood Laura Weickert 
9:00 | Liz Weidmen John Dennison 
Classical Nu Music/Reggae Funk/Dance Music _ Classical ar 
12:00 Pete Harrington Wendy Ruopp Kathy Fors Dr. Tuna Kathy Fors Jeff Nichelson Hope Munro 
Folk/Acoustic Folk/Acoustic Nu Music Reggae/Unknown Nu Music Eclectic Jazz 
John Dennison Peter Tampas Dena Yasner Josh Brickman Jon Krigbaum Tally Tractenberg Cathy Boadway 
3:00 | Joanne Feldman ; 
Jazz/Acoustic Jazz,etc. Dance Muzik Modern Rock Blues Dance Music Nu Music 
Jim Gold Daniel Seff Bruce Aciavatti John Jeff Sprague Jay Strausser 
6:00 Valeo-Svenson ) 
News Forum Jazz/Funk Big Band Jazz Classical Ambient Reggae Oldies Show 
George Scotton Dave Bean Pam Dave Lamoureux Dick 
8:00 Peck-Ketcham Van Buren 
Blues Show Jazz Nu Music Women’s Music Hardcore/Hardrock Party Show Rock 
Clara Wagner Michael Crawford Mike McGaughy Jeff Nichelson Chris Purkiss Mike Bergeron Maryanne Knight 
11:00 Anne LaBrusciano 
Rock/Nu Wave Blues Dance Music Experimental Nu Music/Reggae Electronic 
Ronald Ehrlich Matt Morse Chris Fairfax Greg Picker Melo Grant Drew Schutte 
2:00 Stuart Burke 
Experimental Radio Rock Rock, etc. 
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Seeecccece SPOT eee 


INTRAMURAL COUNCIL 


WELCOME BACK 


Welcome back Recreational Sports en- 
thusiasts. The Recreational Sports Staff 
hopes you had a great summer. filled with 
fun and activity. This year we have an ex- 
citing schedule of Intramural Sports and 
Special Events to provide you with con- 
tinuous activity and fun 


This weekly Recreational Sports Spot will 
inform you of upcoming Intramural Sports, 
Special Events, and Informal Sports, on 
going Club Sports and Intramural Point 
totals 

The Recreational Sports Staff encour- 
ages each member of the University com- 
munity, regardiess of their ability, to take 
part in a sport of their choice that will help 
develop skills and interests in a friendly 
competitive environment 


IM SPORTS 
SCHEDULE 


ice Hockey (M,W) 


PEPSI COLA 


SPORTS 


The Intramural Council is composed of 
either current, or past team managers 
who have demonstrated leadership 
abilities, interests, and involvement in the 
Recreational Sports Program. The pur- 
pose of the Intramural Sports Council is to 
provide an opportunity for students to 
become actively involved in the planning 
and administration of the Intramural Pro- 
gram. Specific duties of Council include, 
for example, considering cases of un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, grievances, and 
protests, assisting in the development 
and/or modification of Intramural policies 
and procedures, planning and providing 
intramural Sports Events. Members of the 
Intramural Council represent the interest 
and concern of Intramural participants 


A great deal of reponsibility rests in the 
hands of council members, making their 
job exciting and challenging. Any 
manager who would like to become in- 
volved as a member of the Intramural 
council should inquire at the Rec Sports 
office as to specifics. The seven posi- 
tions on the council are taken from the 
following divisions 


BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


(802) 656-4465 
Patrick Gymnasium 
Burkngton, Vermont 05405 


IM POINT SYSTEM 


An All-Campus Champion will be deter- 
mined from the men's and women's divi- 
sions. Points may be accumulated 
through team, individual and dual sports. 
An Intramural Athlete of the Year will be 
determined from both the men's and 
women's divisions. Points may be accu- 
mulated through team, individual and dual 
sports. Final point standings will be based 
on an individual's finishing place and skill 
level. Point totals for All-Campus Cham- 
pion and Athlete of the Year will be kept in 
the Recreational Sports office. Standings 
will be posted in the glass bulletin board 
near the equipment issue room in the 
Patrick Gym. Awards will be presented at 
the end of the spring semester. Cham- 
pions will receive an award to keep and 
have their names placed on multi-year 
plaques which will hang in the Patrick 
Gym 


Entries 1. Greek (1 Male, 1 Female) 
2. Residence Hall (1 Male, 1 Female) 
Close Open 3. Independent (1) 1984 IM GOLF RESULTS 
Mon. Oct. 1 Mon. Sept. 24 4. Faculty/Staff (1) a 
4:30 pm 8:00am 5. Intramural Supervisor (1) 
1st Tom Olsen— Individual 78 
2nd Mike Leech— Fiji 93 
Jay Thorp— Phi Delt 93 
CL UB SPOR TS 4th John McGarry— Christie 97 
e See an aE En 5th Cliff Mosson— AGR 98 
@Cilub Practice Dates Club Rep Phone 6th Steve Wolf— Phi Delt 105 
®xarate M.W 8-9:30pm Ed Lang 862-3418 7th Mike Curran— Phi Delt 105 
+d : 8th Scott Finney— Individual 111 
Sun 5-6:30pm 
4 9th Brooke Jauney— Fiji 116 
@ Volleyball Sun &11pm Lizanne 3873 
e Wed 9-11pm Pastori —S TEAM RESULTS 
J Fiji — 13.5 pts. 
S uitimate Wed 8-10pm Scott 863-5369 He a5 Ree Pts. 
@Frisbee Sat 3-4:30pm Webb me bd ad M4 8. 
ad Sun 3-4:30 am 12, PS, 
e 
@Fugby 7 apenem — wat oP ti Fass— individual 98 
. McGuire 862-1230 18 atric Fass— individua 
ce 
® CHEERLEADING TRYOUTS — MON. SEPT 24 — THURS. SEPT 27 
. for more information contact Rec Sports office 
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Soccer Cats 


continued from page 14 


thought the Catamounts’ 
play up front was over- 
whelming. 

“They’re » faster,’’ said 
Goodwin. “Their speed is a 
big factor. They kept con- 
stant pressure on us, and I 
think their physical defense 
added to that pressure.”’ 

Goodwin does not think 
the loss was a major stum- 
bling block for his Saints. 
“It’s our first game, out of 
state, and in Division I. 
However, it does show us 
that we need to work 
harder. They moved the ball 
well against us, and they 
capitalized on their oppor- 
tunities. We didn’t really 
put the ball to the open 
people, and we need to 
improve that.” 

Cat Scratches: The vic- 
tory gives the Cats (2-2, 0-2 
in Division I) a 6-2-2 record 
against St. Lawrence, and 
avenges last year’s dis- 
appointing 4-0 loss to the 
Saints in Canton, N.Y.... 


The goals by Hollahan and 
FitzGerald were both their 
first-ever 
Gerald, 


at UVM. Fitz- 
a senior, has an 


assist in his career, while 
Hollahan is a newcomer... 
The goaltending battle con- 
tinues between Matson and 
last year’s incumbent Steve 
Nedde. “No tender has 
really dominated that posi- 
tion,” says Reinhardt, 
Nedde returned from a 
preseason bout with spinal 
meningitis to play in Sun- 
day’s 4-0 loss to Connec- 
ticut. Reinhardt says that 
the battle will be won on 
the practice field... This 
weekend the Cats travel to 
Boston University for .a 
match with the Terriers, a 
top New England Division I 
team. “B.U. will be faster 


and more skilled (than St. 
Lawrence),”’ said Reinhardt. 
‘Also, playing on astroturf 
(the surface at Boston’s 
Nickerson Field) will be a 
minor adjustment.’’ The 
Cats make a stop at Middle- 
bury College next Wednes- 
day before returning home 
Sept. 29 for a homecoming 
battle with Massachusetts... 
‘The “B” team was also 
impressive yesterday, win- 
ning 5-2 against the St. 
Lawrence B’s. 


DOC ELLIS and).the offense could generate nothing 
against UConn Sunday, but the Cats unleashed 3 goals on 


the Saints. 
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ON THE BALL: Mike Duffy, Vermont’s number one singles player, paced the Cats to 
decisive victories over Maine and Plattsburgh State. . 


Women’s Soccer 
Outscores Cortland 
State 


For the first time in six 
tries, the women’s soccer 
team stunned highly touted 
Cortland State 2-1 on Satur- 
day. Cortland finished last 
season ranked sixth in the 
nation, advancing to the 
quarterfinal round in the 
NCAA tournament. The vic- 
tory makes the Cats 3-0. 

Cortland opened _ the 
scoring in the first half ona 
shot that barely eluded the 
grasp of Vermont keeper 
Paula Lamothe. The Cats 
wasted no time in returning 
the favor as Ami Shorri beat 
the Cortland keeper just 10 
seconds after the opening 
goal. Michelin Sortor played 
the ball down the wing to 
Shorri who wasted two 
defenders before beating 
the keeper. 

Later in the first half, 
Leslie Crames put Vermont 
ahead to stay as she nailed a 
header off a cornerkick into 
the side of the net. The 
corner came off the foot of 
Sortor, her second assist of 
the day.’ sath 

Last year Vermont took 
a 1-0 lead into the second 
half only to have Cortland 
bang home five shots and 
shutout the Cat offense. 
This time the Catamounts 
hung onto their one-goal 
lead, absorbing an awesome 
Cortland attack. 

Cortland launched 28 
shots at the Vermont goal 
but could beat Lamothe 
only once. Tight defensive 
marking helped force some 
shots from long-range, but 
the ball passed dangerously 
through the Vermont box a 
number of times. The foes 
also had 11 cornerkicks. 
Coach John Carter was 

especially pleased with 
Lamothe’s play on those 
cornerkicks. “Paula cut off 
the crosses very well. She 
Played them aggressively 
and with a lot of poise.” 

Cortland controlled the 
ball for the majority of the 
game. The Cats had a lot of 
trouble hanging onto the 
ball in the midfield and 


atin ve 
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were forced to play a 
defensive game. Midfielders 
Ellen Kershko and Sorter 
played the entire game and 
put relentless pressure on 
the Cortland players. 
Sweeper Patti Senecal and 
stopper Diane Koleveccio 
also played strong games. 
Senecal is playing in place 
of injured co-captain Kelly 
Deluca, who will be side- 
lined for the rest of the 
season with a knee injury. 

The Cats’ offense was 
weak. The team has been 
having some trouble work- 
ing the ball up the field, 
relying on playing the long 
ball to the attackers. Coach 
Carter sees this as UVM’s 
greatest weakness. “Our 
midfield buildup needs im- 
provement. We controlled 
the ball against a weak 
Plymouth State team, but 
had a lot of trouble Satur- 
day.” 

Carter has given credit 
to hard work for the 
victories thus far. ‘‘We’ve 
worked really hard and our 
teamwork has been super.” 
With continued hard work 
there is no doubt that this 
team will accomplish a lot 
this seasonvThe Cats are on 
the road again this weekend 
against Harvard. 


—Jeff Beer 


Men’s Tennis 
Blanks First Two 


Opponents 


The UVM men’s tennis 
team started the 1984 fall 
campaign with a bang by 
trouncing the University of 
Maine and Plattsburgh State 
by scores of 9-0 in both 
contests. 

“T was very pleased with 
the wins,’’ said coach Hal 
Greig, ‘“‘because although 
the teams weren’t that 
strong, we still played well 
up and down the line-up.” 

Mike Duffy, Peter Fay- 
roian, and Rich Greene 
were the top three™ seeds 
and each played well. 
“Duffy’s a bit rusty, but 
he’ll come along real well. 
And Fayroian and Greene 
are playing better than they 
did last year,’’ said Greig. 


UVM _ will head _ to 
Albany this weekend to 
defend last year’s cham- 
pionship in the Great Dane 
Invitational. 


—Brian Sanderson 


Women’s Cross 
Country Takes 
Third at Dartmouth 


Boston University’s 
women’s cross country 
team swept the top four 
finishing positions on their 
way to an impressive vic- 
tory at this past weekend’s 
Dartmouth Invitational: 
The veteran Terriers com- 
piled a.near perfect score of 
19, 15 being perfect, to 
capture the team honors 
over a rain-drenched Dart- 
mouth course. Dartmouth 
finished second with a team 
score of 46, while UVM, 
with a team score of 72, 
was third, followed by 
Springfield College and 
Keene State. 

UVM sophomore Cel- 
este Leon led the way for 
the young Catamounts with 
a 7th place finish in a time 
of 17:38 over the 5k (3.1 
mile) course. Leon’s time 
was only 31 seconds off the 
winning mark of BU’s 
Cheryl Haversack. Fresh- 
men Amy Edwards and Sue 
Spencer finished 10th and 
14th respectively, with 
times of 18:12 and 18:26. 
Also running well for the 
Cats was senior captain 
Libby Briggs, who finished 
in 19th position with a time 
of 18:35. 

Leon, UVM’s leading 
runner from a year ago, 
feels that this past Satur- 
day’s performance indicates 
that the team’s future suc- 
cess lies in the continued 
maturation of its younger 
runners. ‘“‘We’re a young 
team, and like most young 
teams we need time and 
experience to achieve 
maturity.”’ In this year’s 
squad she sees a viable force 
— a force that could very 
well make its presence 
known in New England. 
Leon in particular singled 


See UPDATE, page 18 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 

Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 

® 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 
e 
655-3373 
td 


Winooski, VT 05404 


Roffler RK Products 28¥2 Main Street 


10 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Shrimp 

3 for $1 

3-7 Mon.-Fri. 
Open 11 a.m. -2.a.m. 


Mon.-Sat. 
5 p.m.-2 a.m. Sun. 


152 Church St., Burl. 
air-conditioned 


“Ne GUi a rY 


BURLINGTON 
REVIEW 


submit your artwork, 

photographs, prose, 
poetry, To the 

BURLINGTON REVIEW 


UVM's arts and literary magazine 


Deadline: October 15 


Send submissions to: 
box 29, the student association, UVM 


please submit xeroxed copies of poetry and prose 


Marsh Dining Hall 
Mon Night Football . 
Wed Over The Hump 
8:30-12:30 


Pizza and Free Popcorn 
ID Required 
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A NON-PROFIT 
STORE 


GIFTS & QUALITY 
USED ITEMS, BOOKS 
& CLOTHING 


ALL PROCEEDS TO 
PEACE WORK 


(This is the only store in Burlington 
that can make this claim!) 


PEACE 
ON 

Located at the EARTH 

Peace and Justice Center 


186 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 863-8326 


The Vermont Cynic 
is desperate. 


At this moment, a mere 15 minutes before 
deadline at 5:00 Thursday morning, Cynic 
editors and staff are feverishly slaving to 
typeset, paste up and tape down the very 
copy you are reading. Just think, with your 
‘contribution of a few hours a week you too 
might be able to save the lives of an aspiring 
journalist bent on self-destruction. If you 
have a talent, any talent we can use your 
help. Come write, draw, design or even 
solicit with us as we frantically approach 
deadline each week. 


Anyone interested in joining the Cynic 
please stop by our offices in B180 Liv- 
ing/Learning Center any Monday evening 
between 6 and 7 pm. 


(802)-656-4412 
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Fall Sports Update 


continued from page 17 


out rival Middlebury, “I 
think that Middlebury has 
something to worry about 
this year.” 

UVM coach Perry 
Bland’s Cats will be at the 
Williams invitational this 
Saturday the 22nd. The 
race begins at 1 p.m. 


—Rick Machanic 


Cats Second in J.C. 
Goss Golf 
Tournament 


St. Michael’s upended 
the Catamounts 420-431 
under extremely windy con- 
ditions at the Burlington 
Country Club to win the 
J.C. Goss Invitational Golf 
Tournament. The Tourna- 
ment is played annually 
between other schools in 
the state, this year UVM 
(the defending champions), 
St. Michael’s, Norwich, and 
Middlebury entered. 


The winds played a 
major role in deciding the 
outcome of the _ tourna- 
ment. Tim O’Brien 
described the situation as 
being “pretty wild, the 
winds changed directions 


after the first nine holes and 
it was difficult to readjust. 
In addition the Burlington 


Country Club has one of 
the fastest greens in New 
England, and you really had 
to be very delicate out there 
under those conditions.”’ 


Randy Wilson and Dave 
Gretkowski of St. Mike’s 
shot a very respectable 
score of 80 to tie for first 
place. The Cats’ leading 
scorers were O’Brien and 
Phil Gramlin, both fresh- 
men, who each shot an 83. 

Coach Jim Cross ex- 
pressed disappointment in 
losing the tournament, 
especially after already hav- 
ing beaten the Purple 
Knights this season. On that 
occasion Gramlin shot a 75 
to pace the Cats to victory. 
This time, however, the 
absence of several players, 
including captain Jon Bean, 
who was studying for his 
MCATs, certainly contri- 
buted to the loss. O’Brien 
added that he was “also 
kind of disappointed about 
the. defeat, but it is only 
one match in a _ whole 
season.” 

The Cats hope _ to 
regroup for the Rhode 
Island Invitational Tourna- 
ment, which is being held at 
the Point Judith Coun- 
try Club in Naragansett, 
R.I., on Sept. 18, hosted by 


URI. 
—Dan Kurtz 


Volleyball Drops 2-1 


Decision to UMass 

The UVM ~~ women’s 
volleyball team lost to 
UMass 2-1 in the final game 
of the UMass Invitational 
on Sept. 15. UVM won 
the first game 15-13 but 
then lost the remaining two 
games 10-15 and 13-15. 

In the UMass game, 
Eileen LaRochelle had an 
“extremely strong perfor- 
mance in the setting posi- 
tion,’”’ said UVM _ coach 
Hulsen. A strong attack was 
led by Lori Kothe and Ann 
Stein. Katie Wierengo led 
the UVM _ defense with 
strong plays at the net. 

‘Against UMass she had 
about four stuffs,” said 
Hulsen. 

Hulsen said that the 
“team is playing very cohe- 
sively with a strong attack 


in defensive play. This 
should be a good year 
for us.” 


In the previous games of 
the tournament UVM lost 
to Eastern Connecticut by 
scores of 12-15 and 10-15 
and to Eastern Nazarene by 
19-15 and 12:15; 

UVM won both matches 
against American Interna- 
tional, winning by 15-10 
and 15-7. 

UVM’s record in the 
tournament was 2-3. 

—Dorrie Panayotouv 


BLOOD, SWEAT, AND BEERS: UVM’s Rugby Club suffered a 34-0 thrashing at the 


hands of McGill, in a non-league game. 
in North America, McGill has beaten Dartmouth 61-0 an 


Considered by many to be the best rugby club 
d U.S. Champ Harvard 50-0. 


UVM will travel to Dartmouth for its first league contest on Saturday, September 22nd. 
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Being Your Own 
Best Friend 


-The way we think and feel 
about ourselves affects every area 
of our lives. Many of us worry that 
we're inadequate: feel worthless; 
are insecure about our looks and 
dissatisfied with our bodies. In this 
group, we will explore ways to 
increase self-esteem and take more 
control of our lives, through 
practice exercises designed to raise 
self-esteem. 


Please contact the Counseling 
and Testing Center by calling 
656-3340 or drop by at 146 So. 
Williams St. Workshop begins 


Thursday, Sept. 27, at 6:00 p.m. 


The Grand Tour 


Frank Gavett of the UVM 
Bailey /Howe Library will lead tours 
of the facilities for UVM Continu- 
ing Education students at 6 p.m. 
and 6:30 p.m. on both Sept. 26 and 
27. CE students should meet in the 


library lobby. Information: 646- 
4220. ; 
Me Diet? Never 

“Never Say Diet: Long-term 


Weight Management”’ is the title 
and goal of one of the Wellness 
Promotion Program’s current per- 
‘sonal growth workshops. ‘Never 
Say Diet” runs once a week, lasting 
eight weeks, meeting on Thursday 
afternoons from 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
(starting Oct. 4), or on Tuesday 
evenings. from 7-9 p.m.,. starting 
October 9. The fee is $8.00, of 
which $5.00 is returned to you 
upon attending 80 percent of the 
sessions, as added incentive. In 
addition, ‘‘Wellness Promotion” 
T-shirts will also be awarded to 
everyone who meets their goal!! 
Pre-registration is necessary, group 
limit is 15. Call 656-3350 NOW!! 
and ask for MaryEllen to register. 
Watch this location for upcoming 
workshops and special events in- 
cluding topics of student interest 
such as stress management, relaxa- 
tion techniques, sexuality, VD, 
contraceptive workshops, fitness, 
nutrition, massage workshops, and 
more! 


WORC Slides 


The Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center will sponsor a slide 
show and discussion about The 
Greenham Common Women’s Peace 
Encampment on Monday, Sept. 24 
at 8:30 p.m. in 216 Living Learning 
Commons. 


Here’s to Health 


The Wellness Promotion Pro- 
gram is pleased to announce, as part 
of our ongoing peer-education 
program, workshops in Sexually 
Transmitted Diseases, designed for 
presentation in your own residence 
hall or floor. Resident Advisors on 
every floor will be receiving flyers 
explaining the variety of Res Hall 
programming we have available, 
including the STD _ workshops, 
as well as workshops in sexuality, 
contraceptives, weight manage- 
ment/nutrition/diet, fitness, stress 
Management, relaxation techniques, 


introduction to massage, and more. 
These topics have been student- 


i. A 
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generated from semesters past. If 
you don’t see topics offered that 
are of interest, contact your RA 
with further suggestions, or call the 
Wellness Promotion Program at 
656-3350 and ask for Emina or 
Kenn. Call and reserve your time 


NOW!! (First come, first served!) 


Saturday Sports 


The University of Vermont 
invites the public to participate in 
their Saturday morning lab school. 
The labs will begin on Sept. 22 and 
run for eight sessions ending on 
Nov. 17. Instruction in 24 various 
sports activities will be offered 
from 9-11 a.m. Saturdays at the 
UVM Sports Complex. The lab 
school is open to all people ages 12 
years and up. For an application 
or more information contact Mrs. 
Leary, 656-4456 or pick up an 
application at the Patrick Gym, 
room 213. 


The Given Rules 


Beginning on Monday, Oct. 1, 
all doors within the Given/Medical 
Alumni Complex will be locked 
from 7 p.m. to 5:30 a.m. on 
weekdays, instead of 9 p.m. to 5:30 
a.m. Both buildings will continue to 
be locked all day and all night on 
weekends and holidays. Starting on 
Saturday, Sept. 8, the Rowell 
Building will be unlocked from 
5:30 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. seven days 
a week. Access to Dana Medical 
Library will remain unchanged. 


The Cat’s Back 


All off-campus students should 
pick up their copy of the new Cat’s 
Tale at the relocated Billings Front 
Desk on the second floor of Water- 
man or at the Student Activities in 
Wright Hall. This year’s edition 
contains the usual valuable infor- 
mation about on and off campus 
resources, academic resources, stu- 
dent organizations, and your rights 
and responsibilities. This year’s 
edition also includes a_ weekly 
calendar in its spiral bound format. 
Pick yours up today! 


Drunken Angel 


/ 
“A series of Japanese films 


directed by Akira Kurosawa and 
acted in by Toshiro Mifune (Lord 
Toranaga of ‘‘Shogun”’) sponsored 
by the Japanese Society of Ver- 
mont .with Asian Cultural Ex- 
change, UVM, and Center for 
International Programs, St. 
Michael’s College will be presented. 
The first film Drunken Angel 
(1948, B&W) will be shown Satur- 
day, Sept. 22, 7:15 p.m. Living/ 
Learning Center, Commons, Rm. 
115. Tickets at the door-— mem- 
bers of the Japan Society, students 
and children, $2. All others, $3. 
For information call 862-4095. 


Spiker Search 


You saw it being played in the 
Olympics and realized it was more 
than a game to be played at picnics. 
If you are an ex high school player, 
star beach player, or just a volley- 
ball enthusiast, the volleyball club 
is for you. For more info call Tom 
at x3202 or Lizanne at x3873. 
Come to our first practice Mon. 
Sept. 24 at 9 p.m. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Re-entry Shock 


Reception for Continuing Edu- 
cation students in Rowell Building 
Brickyard, 6:30-9 p.m. Oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with other 
Continuing Ed students; hear talks 
on ‘Re-entry Shock” by John 
Clarke and “Development in the 
Adult Years: Myths and Realities’’ 
by Armin Grams; and _ attend 
workshops on Study Skills with 
Nancy Shepherd and Career Plan- 
ning with Pam Brown and Betsey 
Cobb. For more information, call 
656-2085. 


U.S Foreign Service - 


Mr. William I. Bacchus of the 
Dept. of State will be on campus to 
discuss careers in the U.S. Foreign 
Service with interested students in 
the Department of Political Science 
Seminar Room, 210 Old Mill, from 
9 to 11 am: on Thursday, Oct. 
25. 


A Range of Options 

September 24-28 UVM Con- 
tinuing Education advisors Phyllis 
Sherman and Betsey Cobb will be 
at the Church Street Center to talk 
with area residents about the full 
range of educational options UVM 
offers. 


A Chinese Adventure 


On the evening of Wednesday, 
‘Sept. 26, at 8 p.m. in the Memorial 
Auditorium the 1984 Youth Good- 
will Mission from Taiwan will 
present “An Adventure in Chinese 
Songs and Dances.”’ 

The Youth Goodwill Mission 
performance is being presented 
under the sponsorship of the 
Mayor’s Council on the Arts 


and Culture. There is no admission 
fee. 


Career Workshops: 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 


National Security Agency 
Linen & Things, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Northeast Utilities 

Price Waterhouse 
Sterling Winthrop 


September 24-28: 


Pre-Law Students: 


x3450. 


| the Peace 


CAREER CORNER 


Monday, Sept. 24 Interview 
; Workshop 3-4:30pm 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 Resume 

; Workshop 3-4:30 pm 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD on the following dates: 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
schools must sign up at the CCD on the following dates: 


American Graduate School of International Management 
John F.Kennedy School of Government (Harvard University) 
Duke University School of Business 
University of Richmond School of Law 


There will be an informational meeting for all students interested in 
applying to law school on Thursday Sept. 27 at 4:00pm in 104 Old 
Mill. For more information please contact Donna King-Johnson at 


On the same morning at 9 a.m. 
in the President’s Dining Room, 
UVM President Lattie Coor will 
welcome the 1984 Youth Goodwill 
Mission. This 9 a.m. breakfast event 
is not open to the general public. 

For more info call Leo Trus- 
clair, UVM Minority Student Pro- 
gram, at x3819. 


Fun with Fred 


Fred’s on the Green on Monday 
and Wednesday nights from 8:30 to 
12:30, in Marsh Dining Hall. 
Monday will feature Monday Night 
Football and Wednesday will cele- 
brate Over the Hump. 


Meet the J.A.C 


The first general organization 
meeting for the” Jewish Action 
Coalition will be held on Sept. 20 
at 7:30 p.m. at room 413 of 
Waterman. Guest speaker will be 
professor Sugarman and all are 
invited to attend. 


Rally for Peace 


The Burlington Peace Coalition, 
and the Central American Solidar- 
ity Association invites all students 
to join in a New England-wide 
march and rally to be held in 
Boston on Saturday, Sept. 22. Vote 
No To War... Build Peace and 
Justice in ’84 is the theme. Mayor 


Bernard Sanders and Bread and 


Puppet Theater are among those 
featured. Buses have been reserved 
to take us to Boston. We will leave 
7 a.m. and return Saturday. night. 


‘Tickets are’ $21:00. Everyone is 


encouraged to attend! For bus 
ticket and general information call 
and Justice Center, 
863-8326, or the Burlington Peace 
Coalition, 658-6289. 
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Jefferson Starship’s 
Slick Performance 


By MATT ZINN 

he crowd at Patrick Gym on 

Monday night was an accurate 
reflection of the Jefferson Star- 
ship’s musical appeal. Approximate- 
ly one-half of the audience were 
adventurous UVM students, while 
the rest consisted of a few folks in 
their early 30s, swarms of high 
school kids, and several children 
accompanied by their parents. 


The Jefferson Starship took the 
stage to the delight of a very 
enthusiastic crowd. The Starship 
began with the classic “Somebody 
to Love”’ and took off from there. 
Looking her very unusual self, 
Grace Slick dispelled rumors about 
this being the band’s farewell tour 
and the band went into ‘‘Find Your 
Way Back.” Despite the mumbled 
vocal acoustics and the distorted 
sounds that are trademarks of the 
Patrick Gym, the tune was sharply 
executed. 

Playing a collection of greatest 
hits mainly from the past six or 
seven years (with a few exceptions), 


the band was comfortable and 
seemed ‘to be enjoying themselves. 
Vocalists Mickey Thomas and Slick 
frequently spoke to the audience 
as well as to each other. 

The Starship rocked through 
selections such as ‘“‘No Way Out,” 
‘The Girl with the Hungry Eyes,”’ 
and their latest single ‘‘Laying It on 
‘the Line.” Versions of “Jane’”’ and 
“White Rabbit” were especially 
well done. 

But the remaining of the 
Starship’s 16-song set was spent 
performing mediocre pop-rock to 
an overly enthusiastic crowd of 
supporters. They. ended the even- 
ing’s festivities with an encore of 
“Can’t Find Love.”’ 

Before the Starship’s set, Billy 
Satelite warmed up the eager crowd 
playing their self-described “kick 
| ass rock and roll.”’ This West Coast 

'band was good practice for the 
| lighting crew while they pumped 
out their undistinguished brand 
of rock. Billy Satelite is a band 
without a shred of originality but 
were nevertheless a suitable warm- 
up for the Starship. Their MTV hit, 
(Baby) When You Gonna Satisfy 
Me,” was a highlight, but this band 
wore thin rather hastily. A high- 
light, however, was a rendition of 
the Beatles’ classic ‘“‘Dear Pru- 
‘dence,’ segued with “I Saw Her 
‘Standing There.” The guitar solo 
intro made such seemingly ancient 
material work well. By the time 
they finished playing, however, 
few were screaming for more. Billy 
Satelite is a stereotypical American 
band playing average tunes on the 
strength of their one hit single. 
They are waiting for their big 
break. And, unless they get lucky, | 


GRACE UNDER PRESSURE: Starship mainstay Grace Slick displays her vocal prowess at Patrick Gym Monday night. eat they’ll be waiting for quite 
some time. 
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MY KINGDOM FOR...: Guard Dom LaPorte (left) 


Sk. 4, 


eet 


comforts his 


dying king (Bill Camp) in the RTT’s production of Ionesco’s 


play. 
By MAGGIE GARB 

e read about death 

every day in the 
newspaper. We study his- 
tory and know that events 
took place long before we 
were born; that people live 


‘| - and die without our ever 


knowing of their existence; 
and we even know that we 
“ourselves could die at any 
“time. Yet none of us truly 


.. Eugene Ionesco’s play, 


Exit the King, performed 


today and Friday at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre, is 
about the issue of accepting 


our own deaths. It is about 
how we believe that in the 


moment we became con- 
scious the entire world was 
created. We know that our 
grandmothers grew up and 
wore hand-made — white 
dresses to their weddings 
long before anyone ever 
thought of us, yet to the 
human consciousness this 


seems impossible. It is’ 
~~ absurd. 

Ionesco’s absurdist 
philosophy is fully . ex- 


pressed in the Royall Tyler 
Theatre production under 
the direction of Kelly Mor- 


gan. The play  vacillates 
between slap-stick comedy 
and the tragedy of a falling 
empire and a dying king. 


By way of introduction 
Morgan says that the pro- 
duction is ‘‘a works in 
progress piece. The students 
are learning about the ele- 
ments of theatre and them- 
selves in the process:.”’ 


This is a perfect intro- 
duction for a play about a 


_king who is suddenly, harsh- 


ly confronted with his own 
death. Throughout the play 
he must work through a 
sometimes horrifying, some- 
times comical process of 
accepting death. The king 
(Bill Camp) gains and loses 
strength, alternately scream- 
ing orders which “are no 
longer followed and writh- 
ing in pain on the floor, 
unable to use. even his 
sceptor as a cone. 


The _ king’s two wives, 
Queen Marguerite (Kelly 
Andrews) and Queen Marie 
(Jenny Katz), attempt to 
lead him through the pro- 
cess of resignation. Mar- 
guerite, the first wife, is 


something like a bulldozer 


forcing’ its way through 


mounds of snow. She harsh-' 


ly tells the king that he will 
die by the end of the show, 
that he is over 500 years old 
and he should have pre- 


pared himself for his 
moment. 
“VYou’d been con- 


demned, and you should 
have thought about that 
from the very first day, and 
then day after day, five 
minutes every day,’ says 
Marguerite. “Five minutes 
every day. Then ten min- 
utes, a quarter, half an 
hour. That’s the way to 
train yourself.”’ 


Marie, dressed in a 
white mini-skirt, has always 
been the king’s favorite. 
Shrieking and whining, she 
begs him to continue loving 
her, not to give up. 


Marguerite confers with 
the doctor (Mark Routhier) 
who announces that Mars 
has collided with Saturn as 
the king dies, the cosmos 
too comes to an end. A 
small crack continually 
grows in the palace walls, 
the remaining two ministers 
of state have been swal- 
lowed by a cavern in the 
ground, no children remain 


Dancing by the Creek 


_| By RONALD EHRLICH 


Br - “Pyespite an unseasonable 


| nip in the air, things 
‘Warmed up at the Flynn 


Theatre last Saturday night. 
Making a rare solo appear- 
ance the regional Max Creek 
was greeted by an expectant 
crowd primed to dance to 
the band’s Dead-oriented 
material. 

Reggae band Lamb’s 
Bread opened the show, 
Warming the crowd in a 
rub-a-dub style. The Bur- 
lington-based band has im- 
proved continually since its 
inception last year, and a 
tight sound that comes 
through practice eminated 
through the hall, 

Lead singer Jah Roy 
bounced and shook his 
dread locks, his strong 
Vocals reinforcing a solid 
Syncopated rhythm. A high- 
light of the set was ‘Fire up 
’Ganja,” a reggae rendition 
of Jerry Garcia’s “Fire on 
the Mountain.” 

The set ended with a 
smooth song entitled ‘I'll 
Take You,” featuring a bass 
solo with an interesting 
funk twist, 

—___But the main attraction 


was yet to be heard, and the 
audience knew it. After a 
short. intermission, Max 
Creek made their entrance 
amid a frantic, waving 
crowd in the front rows. 
The Creek has a reputation 
of being a 60s _ Grateful 
Dead clone band, but they 
immediately displayed their 


aptitude in original white 


rock. 
The band opened with 
“TKS” and “The Field,”’ 


two originals with distinc- 
tive upswing beats rein- 
forced in a_ rock-fusion 
style. 

Interesting riffs ripped 
through the audience as 
lead guitarist Scott Muraw- 
ski used his wah wah peddle 
to drive each note to its 
limit. The audience’s fever- 
ish applause was followed 
by a subtly intense version 
of “Cassidy.’’ Two percus- 
sionists pranced about their 
huge drum set-up, and 
helped the band maintain a 
professional sound. Al- 
though Murawski’s ampli- 
fied screams at times 
sounded somewhat like a 
tone deaf bear, a crackling 
melody from keyboardist 
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in the schools, even the 
polytechnical institute has 
been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The cavalier, cun- 
ning doctor, who was once 
the  king’s executioner, 
watches the king’s world 
fall to pieces. 


In the hopes of gaining 
some time the king asks his 
nurse/maid (Jennifer Silver) 
about her life, something 
for which he has never had 
time. She tells him that she 
is a widow, that she is tired, 
that she has had a “bad 
life.” 


“Life can never be 
bad,” the king replies. ‘‘It’s 
a contradiction in terms.” 

Throughout the king’s 
slow, tragic death the guard 
(Dominique LaPorte), like a 
Greek chorus, announces 
his progress. 


Ionesco wrote Exit the 
King in 20 days, during and 
after a serious illness. When 
asked about mortality in an 
interview in 1973, he said, 
“The human condition is 
inadmissible. Having to get 
older, being diminished — 
it’s inadmissible. Having to 
die is a condition which I 
reject.” 


JUST A ROSE: Max Creek branched away from its Grateful Dead roots Saturday night, playing 


music in an original vein. 


Mark Mercier helped to 
keep things together. 

By mid set, Max Creek 
settled into some vintage 
rock and roll and the Flynn 
erupted. At times, however, 
‘original material like 
“Jones” and “Just a 


” 
Rose”’ 


preoccupied the band with 
long, repetitive “space 
jams” that the average con- 
cert goer may have found 


tedious. As one said, ‘They 
kept on playing the same 
thing.” 


Heavy jams not-. 
withstanding, the Creek let 
loose and finished with the 
freewheeling, let’s-have-fun 
style that the audience had 
come to hear. And by the 
look of things, no one was 


disappointed. 
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We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you Te part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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By GRAHAM HENDERSON planet?). At any rate, if one 


Repo Man. Starring Emilio 
Estavez and Harry Dean 
Stanton. Written and direc- 
ted by Alex Cox. A Univer- 
sal/City Edge Production. 
E ver since my brother 
came home with the 
soundtrack to the film 
Repo Man this summer, I’ve 
been thinking to myself, 
“This could be... should 
be... a great movie.”’ 
I wasn’t disappointed. 
Produced by ex-Monkee 
Michael Nesmith, Repo Man 
is the story of Otto (Emilio 
Estavez), an 18-year-old 
punk who meets’ Bud 
(Harry Dean Stanton), a 
sleazy character who makes 


his living ‘‘repossessing”’’ 
(read: stealing) cars.—.a 
Repo Man.. Bud _ teaches 


Otto the Repo Code, and 
Otto proves an apt pupil. 

The plot revolves 
around the search for a 
dilapidated Chevy Malibu — 
a search involving the Repo 
Men, a pair of Mexican 
brothers, and the USS. 
Government. The Mexicans 
and the Repo Men know 
that the car is worth 
$20,000, but they don’t 
know why. 

The Feds, however, 
know the truth — it is 
driven by a slightly insane 
college professor who has in 
the trunk a load of high- 
level radiation (Or is it 
really the bodies of four 
aliens from another 


were to open the trunk 
— and two unfortunately do 
— they would be nuked 
until they glow, literally. 


The bulk of the film is 
devoted to the chase for the 
car, with the Mexicans, 
three punks, and _ finally 
Otto having the car in their 
possession. In the conclu- 
sion, everyone surrounds 
the car in a vacant lot. 
However, no one can get 
near enough to the glowing 
car to drive it away — no 
one but Miller (Tracey 
Walter), who believes in 
time machines, UFOs, and 
the strange powers of the 
inner mind. It’s very diffi- 
cult to describe what hap- 
pens, and I don’t think J 
want to try: 


This is. a movie that 
could make it on plot alone, 
but the acting and _ back- 
ground music take it one 
level higher. Estavez turns 
in a-solid performance as a 
disillusioned young punk, 
and Stanton plays his char- 
acter to sleazy perfection. 

The music? From the 
opening “Batman’’-like 
theme by Iggy Pop to a 
cameo appearance by The 


Circle Jerks, along with 
other tunes by Fear and 
Black Flag, this is a high- 
energy movie,.one that’s 
destined to become a cult 
classic. 


Japanese Film 
Series Slated 


n the heels of summer’s 

marauding Gremlins 
comes a film series pro- 
mising to renew the frazzled 
souls of area filmgoers. 
Sponsored by the Japan 
Society of Vermont, the 
series will bring four works 
of the Japanese director 
Akira Kurosawa to UVM 
and St. Michael’s College 
during the next four weeks. 

A thread of optimistic 
renewal weaves through all 
four of the films, spanning 
22 years of Kurosawa’s 
career. 


Two of the movies 
involve the samaritan strug- 
gles of altruistic doctors. 
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Drunken Angel (1948) 
depicts a slum _ doctor 
(Takashi Shimura) working 
to rehabilitate a tubercular 
young gangster (Toshiro 
Mifune). Red Beard (1965) 
portrays the work of a wise 
charity clinic director in his 
attempt to aid impoverished 
patients. 

In both films, the doc- 
tors not only treat the ail- 
ments of their individual 
patients but transcend the 
personal in order to fight 


the social ills of society. As’° 


“Red Beard,” the clinic 
director states, ‘‘If it wasn’t 
for poverty, these people 


See JAPANESE, page 5 
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Colburn’s 
| Magic Realism 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 

ee te of Fran- 

cis Colburn’s _§half- 
decade of work opens in the 
Colburn Gallery, Williams 
Hall, this Thursday, Sept. 
90. All are invited to the 
reception, Thursday at 5 
p.m. Colburn’s show will 
remain on exhibit through 
Friday, Sept. 28, the 
Gallery being open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The show _ displays 
works by the artist for 
which the Gallery is named, 
Francis Colburn. Colburn 
was a native of Fairfax arid 
began his pursuit of an 
artistic career after graduat- 
ing from UVM in 1934. He 
studied with Stefan Hirsch 
at Bennington College, and 
soon after, was awarded a 
WPA scholarship which 
took him to the Art Stu- 
dents League. He remained 
there for several years to 
work with Harry Sternberg. 

Returning to northern 
Vermont, Colburn taught in 
the Orleans and_ Barton 
schools and became presi- 
dent of the Vermont Art 
Teachers Association. His 
work was exhibited widely 
in’ shows at the Whitney 
Museum in New York, the 
Portland Gallery in Wash- 
ington, as well as_ the 
Southern Vermont Art Cen- 
ter in his native state. 


Colburn returned to 
UVM and established its Art 
Department. He _ sought 
respect for art as an integral 
part of education and saw 
his department acquire a 
major before his retirement. 
Colburn also worked 
towards development of the 
Fleming Museum as a place 
where the fine arts could be 
preserved and enjoyed. 

In 1974, the University 
of Vermont awarded him an 
honorary degree and dedi- 
cated the Gallery in his 
name. He received recogni- 
tion and other awards from 
the Vermont Council on the 


Arts, the Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton Institute of Con- 


temporary Art, San Fran- 
cisco Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, and the Fleming. 


Colburn worked in 
several mediums, each 
represented in the present 
show. Most striking are his 
oils, earth tones with bold 
highlights. Colburn achieved 


_ Japanese 


continued from page 4 


' wouldn’t be ill.”’ Both films 


will show at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sept. 22 and 29 respectively 
in Commons 115 of UVM’s 
Living and Learning Center. 

' The last films of the 
series also share a theme of 
renewal, Seven Samurai 


| (1954) follows seven skilled 
a freedom fighters as they 
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FRANCIS COLBURN: The founder of UVM’s Art Department 


“achieved depth through the shafts of light he shed on significant 


elements of each piece.” 


depth through the shafts of 
light he shed on significant 
elements of each piece. 
Colburn’s wife, the poet 
Gladys LaFlamme, has writ- 
ten short comments to 
accompany each work. She 


‘notes “‘Winter light had a 


particular fascination for 
Francis,’ which is particu- 
larly manifest in several of 
the winter landscapes in the 
show. Colburn depicted the 
glowing winter sun, filtered 
and ___ refracted through 
snowy branches of fir, as 
bold blush sharply contyrast- 
ing the dominant grays. 
“Still Life’ and ‘‘Pink 
Geranium’”’ were painted in 
the woodshed during a 
rainy period, according to 
LaFlamme; still. Colburn 
brought his shafted, angular 
light into play, accenting 
the delicacy of the gera- 
nium’s petals and_ the 
goldenrod’s fine texture. 
These elements are further 
accented by the sharp lines 
of stalks and leaves, giving a 
sense of what Colburn 
called ‘“‘magic realism.” 


Retrospectives have also 
hung at the Fleming and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The his- 
torical and biographical dis- 
plays distinguish this show, 
for the organizers felt this 
should look back not only 
on his work, but his life as 
well. All the pieces on 
exhibit are from _ private 
collections, including some 
not seen for quite some 
time, and others never 
shown. : 

As a teacher, Colburn 
designed an __ instructive 
series, detailing the tech- 
niques in woodcutting, en- 
graving, and other printing 
methods. He framed a 
number of his early pencil 


unleash a farming village 
from 


the tyranny of a 


slum dwellers. .This 
affirms 


bandit army. This renewal 


of freedom contains humor, 
suspense, and romance in a 
complete package of drama. 

Dodes’ ka den (1970) 
takes the viewer back to the 


city and into the slums of, 


Tokyo. Kurosawa shifts 
from reality to fantasy in 
the depiction of a group of 
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drawings, but used later 
ones as outlines for his oils, 
several of which are dis- 
played. Reviews of his 
shows and biographical in- 
formation give the viewer 
further insight to the artist’s 
work. A tape of Colburn’s 
“Graduation Address,” a 
witty parody crisp with 
Vermont wit, accompanies 
the exhibit. 

An article printed in the 

Burlington Free Press, Nov. 
6, 1939, announcing Col- 
burn’s acceptance into the 
Chicago Art Institute Ex- 
hibit, quoted the artist on 
his intentions. ‘““There are 
things constantly coming 
into my range that it seems 
important for me personally 
to comment upon in paint.”’ 
He viewed the artist as a 
filter for reality, holding 
first certain aspects he felt 
deserving of appreciation or 
change. 
. He told the reviewer, 
‘Humanity and its universal 
ideas seem to me the only 
thing worth painting.” He 
painted people and ideas. 
He explained his exclusive 
use of nostalgic, often auto- 
biographical 
images as saying these were 
the people and ideas he was 
most familiar with. 

Colburn seemed _ to 
believe in ‘“‘the brotherhood 
of all people,’’ that however 
local his setting, he would 
be universally understood. 
In ‘“‘Letters Home and Fur- 
ther Indiscretions,’’ Colburn 
wrote of his faith in this 
united humanity as being 
“the biggest, shiniest, most 
breath-taking star in the 
firmament, and the only 
one that has enough pull to 
save us from our tragically 
stupid and _= short-sighted 
selves.”’ 


film 
man’s ability to 
prevail in conditions of 
adversity through his dream 
and hope. 


Seven Samurai and 
Dodes’ ka den will show in 
the McCarthy Arts Center 
at 7:15 p.m. on October 7 
and 14 respectively. 

—J.E. 
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Tony Bird: And This Bird Can Sing 


By KRISTEN M. SLADE 
Spey Bird and his lone 
“ sideman Maurice Gold- 
berg played to a small yet 
enthusiastic crowd of about 
40 Monday night at Hunt’s. 


a Dylan impersonator. 
Bird’s voice is clear and 
nasal without the vibrato 
reminiscent of Dylan’s ear- 
lier material like ‘“‘Peggy-O” 
and ‘Freight Train Blues.”’ 


Tnuece. 


The Jefferson Starship’s 
performance was obviously 
more interesting to some, 
but others, who might have 
enjoyed Bird, but dislike 
Bob Dylan, weré turned off 
by a misleading billing for 
Bird’s show, “‘Africa’s Bob 


Dylan.” It conjured visions’ 


of a whining black man 
‘with a guitar and a har- 
monica. Tony Bird is white, 
seldom whines, and does 
not play the harmonica. 
Bird has the nasal, vocal 
affeciations that Dylan has 
but their voices have vary- 
ing pitches. Bird’s songs are 
structurally different as 
well; he does not sound like 


How to make peace with Tolstoy. 
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witha rich and chocolatey cup of S 
different flavors from 
General Foods’ 

International Coffees. 


The same glissandi at the 
ends of lines are sung by 
both artists. Good examples 
of this vocal technique can 
be heard on Dylan’s Desire 
album, particularly in 
“Isis.” Occasionally Bird 
used falsetto in his songs, a 
technique that can be offen- 
sive if it is used too freely. 
However, Bird used it very 
effectively. 

Bird’s vocals and guitar 
work were skillfully accen- 


tuated by Goldberg’s 
-pennywhistle, alto and 
soprano saxophones, and 


clarinet. Goldberg’s accom- 
paniment was varied. He 
sometimes matched Bird’s 
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BOB. WHO?: Tony Bird, the misnomered “‘African Bob Dylan,” played to a small yet appreciative ay- 


dience at Hunt’s Monday Night. 


vocal textures and at other 
times he opposed the tex- 
ture by playing lyrical 
pianissimo phrases. 

The subjects of Bird’s 
material is varied. Many 
concern his perceptions of 
Africa, particularly the Afri- 
can bush. Other songs are 
products of what Bird calls 
“cross-cultural confusion.” 
These songs have a bit of 
American and _ African 
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influence blended to create 
songs that are slightly comi- 
cal. 

There are other songs 
that have nothing to. do 
with Africa. In ‘“Hypno- 
tized,’ Bird sang with very 
little inhibition about a man 
and a woman meeting and 
facing their libidinal drives. 
Goldberg played the hottest 
alto sax solo of the evening, 
as one song built to a 


ciously 
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crescendo. 

In the Dylan tradition, 
Bird sang an _ important 
protest song about apar- 
theid, the racial segregation 
in South Africa. 

Bird’s and Goldberg’s 
music is similar to Dylan’s 
but not similar enough to 
call Bird ‘‘Africa’s Bob 
Dylan.”’ The men need to 
be heard. The label should 
be eliminated. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-FI RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, — 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


w& WE BUY - SELL - TRADE 


863-3711 


8:30-5:30 Tues-Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARS BRANCH BANK) 
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UES. thru SAT. DINNER SPECIALS) 
‘ DINNER SERVED 5:00 TO 10:00 


Te Geat 
BUFFET 


all you can eat! 


<= LUNCH $3°9 


SERVED 
SUN. & MON. 
5:00 to 9:00 


EVERYONE'S RAVING ABOUT THE GREAT BUFFET. 
ITS NEVER THE SAME. YOU'LL COME BACK 
AGAIN & AGAIN FOR THE LIKES OF...ROAST BEEF « 
TURKEY and MASHED POTATOES « ZITI « BEEF 
STROGANOFF + CHICKEN POT PIE *« HUNGARIAN 
GOULASH « SOUP « RICE » MACARONI & CHEESE « 
ROLLS * SWISS & CHEDDAR CHEESE « MARINATED 


PART SHIRT... 
PART SWEATER... 


100% Cotton... 100% Casual 
Perfect for a cool evening at 
Hunt’s, or watching a 
Catamount soccer game. 
White, Smoke Grey or Black 
in sizes Small to Extra Large. 


$55.00 


CHICKEN WINGS « GARDEN SALAD « HOT COFFEE + Cy ett. | : : y % ; e/ For the man who hates 
AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. go. > Nagle ae a to shop. 


EVERY DAY... 
m/ | OREAM ABOUT 
THE GREAT 
BUFFET. 


MOVIES FREE 


TUES-THURS with THE PURCHASE OF ANY 
OF OUR DINNERS OR DINNER SPECIALS, WE‘LL 
GIVE YOU A TICKET GOOD FOR ANY MERRILL ~ 
THEATRE...INCLUDES MERRILL’S SHOWCASE @ 
CENTURY PLAZA @ETHAN ALLEN CINEMAS @ 
ESSEX CINEMAS. 


Ma WV fale 


+ pi4 
; < ,* 1216 WILLISTON ROAD 
+f k Ls SO. BURLINGTON. DIAL 864-0125 
mas Located Next To Merrill's Showcase 


Make Headlines, Join 


THE VERMONT 
CYNIC - ° == 


It’s your chance tu be a reporter, photographer, ad salesperson, graphics 
artist, and much more. The Vermont Cynic is looking for new staff 

members beginning immediately. Experience in journalism is not need- 
ed. We can help you get the interview, write the lead, edit the copy, and 
lay it all down. If you want to try writing, editing, sales, production, or 
just want to help, attend our fall recruiting meeting at 6:00 pm. 
Monday, Septemberzs in our new offices, B-180 Living/Learning Center. 
If you cannot make the first meeting,stop in any Monday night 6-7pm. 
or call Alex Stimpson, Managing Editor, at 656-4412. 


Remember, it’s your chance to make headlines. 
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ChINA 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-12:00AM 
Fri-Sat—1 1;30-3:00AM 
Sun—12:00-2:00 


658-5475 


CORPORATE WAY 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


[Across from University Mall] 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 
Please Call 


TEL.658-3033 


SIDNEYS 


NE LINGERIE 
194 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 


LAUNDROMAT 99 
& 
DRY CLEANING 


Special Student Drop Off 
Service 


Don’t waste study time-have your 
clothes washed and folded at the best 
most inexpensive place in town. 


$1 OFF WITH 


STUDENT ID 


99 Mallets Bay Ave. 
2 Blocks from Winooski Post Office 
Winooski 655-9459 


MeaarcHe CENTRAL 


? Brador and Other 


Cold Beers 
at 


Low Prices 


Philipsburg, Canada 248-3742 


Directions: One mile across the Canadian 
border. Take a left at the flashing lights. Go down 
the hill and look for the “Joui” sign on the right. 
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CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES | 
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SOO0lLN’S 


7 159 Main Street Burlington 


highlight . 
and 
quick as a flash 
Tea RR more than just a highlighter 
Switch from highlighting to jotting notes without changing pens. Textar 
comes in six bright fluorescent colors, each with a blue ballpoint pen. 


SSIMEDTLER 


yy) ee 


mark & write 365 


Available now at your college store. 


THE UVM LEADERSHIP 
EXPERIENCE. 


Because leaders aren’t born. 
They're made. 


EDHI 213: Leadership: Theories, Styles and 
Realities(formerly EDSS 295) 


This two credit class is open to all student leaders 
and any student who wants to learn what leader- 
ship is all about. 


APPLICATIONS available at the Dean of Students Of- 
fice (41 S. Prospect) or Student Activities Office (Wright Hall). 


REGISTRATION DEADLINE 


Tomorrow Sept 21. Questions? Call x2060 
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- By LISA LEVINE 


Ger are the days_of | 
sitting in the library, | 
studying diligently with a 
Diet Coke or Snickers in 
hand. 

As the eyelids begin to 
droop and the same page is 

-read over and over again, no 

longer can a student in 
Bailey-Howe run downstairs 
to return with a cold, 
rejuvenating soda. To the 
disappointment of many. 
UVM students, the library 
has reverted to an old 
policy (food had been per- 
mitted only after the ex- 
pansion of the building) of 
“no food allowed.” 

If you’re accustomed to 
drinking and _— studying 
simultaneously, this rule 
probably took you by sur- 
prise, and will require some 
getting used to. 

In the past, the only 
thing that has kept me on 
the library’s second floor 

_was_the thought. of. those 
appealing soda machines 
below me. Immobilized in a 
cubicle for seven hours is 
not fun — it’s emotionally 
draining — so having a soda. 


SNEAKING A SN 
-result in. banishment. 


ee 


ACK: Intrepid UVMers take a 


Sas 


chance by breaking the rules. An untimely 


ED LEIGH 


e 


discovery by library personnel may 


‘| “while I worked helped 


break the monotony and 
kept my eyesopen.- - 

Other library users look 
at the revised rule from the 
perspective of how it affects 
them. In two words: caf- 
feine deprivation. 

It may sound selfish and 


narrow-minded, but some- 
times that’s all students can 
be. when the «majority of 
college life focuses on per- 
sonal performance, stamina 
and dedication. - When 
energy drops off, it’s got to 
be recharged. Artificial sti- 
mulation isn’t a_ healthy 


method, but under high 
pressure situations it’s con- 
venient and may be the 


only way. 
So true for a UVM 
sophomore, Amy Towle 


said “‘As much as I pay 
here I should be able to 
have a soda. This new rule 


only shows me that regula- 


tions have been  mis- 


directed.”? She: depends» on- 


coffee and soda to give her 
that 
studying. For her, the main 
reason for bringing a drink 
to the library is to remain 
awake. 


extra) umph_ while 


Trekking to the dorms 
from main campus just to 
eat a-meal is a.waste of 
time, said Towle. The rule 
may keep. her and others 
from working at Bailey- 
Howe for any long period 


See NO EDIBLES, page 13 


Spending the Summer Behind the Iron Curtain 


By BILL PENROSE 
| the last issue readers were 
promised actual reactions from 
students who spent time. ine the 
Soviet Union this past summer. We 
now bring you live, an insider’s 
look at the Evil Empire. 


What is the Soviet Union like? 
Jane Emily Clymer, who studied 
Russian for six weeks at the Univer- 
sity of Kharkov, has a pat answer. 
“It’s big.” One sixth of the earth’s 
surface is Soviet soil or ice. It spans 
11 time zones. We’re talking big. 

Everyone knows that all Soviet 
citizens are dogma-breathed Com- 
munists, right? Wrong. According 
to Jack Noble, who spent six weeks 
at Leningrad State University, 
many citizens are discontent with 
the system, though few dare 
vocalize their feelings. Freedom of 
speech is not in the constitution. 


Those who support the system 
completely are more noticeable. 
Libby Collins, on the same 
SUNY/New Paltz program as 
Noble, reported meeting groups of 
model youth in every town. Called 
Komsomol, they reminded her of 
the Boy or Girl Scouts, only with a 
strong political element. 

The Komsomol represent the 


‘} ideal Soviet youth, an attempt by 


the government to put forward its 
best image for visitors. They are 
highly. motivated, good Commu- 
nists, and*if they play the game by 
the rules, they will find good 
positions in the party when the 
time is right. 


The Soviet government would 
like foreigners to believe that all 
Soviet youth are as avid as the 
Komsomol, but this is not the case. 
Collins met two guys who were 
actively seeking a way out of the 
country. A woman proposed mar- 
riage to Noble, so that she might 
accompany her “husband”’ back to 
the U.S. But such people are 
relatively rare, the opposite end 
of the spectrum. 


Most citizens fall somewhere in 
the middle. They see its advantages 
while realizing its shortcomings. 
Above all, they know the danger 
and futility of fighting the system. 
Just as in America, most of the 
malcontents tolerate the status quo, 
because it’s easier than screaming 
for change. If you can’t beat ’em, 


join ’em. . 
The Soviet obsession with 
-appearances manifests itself in 


many facets of life. Visiting stu- 
dents were given a full schedule of 
government-approved things to do 
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and see, to keep them from notic- 
ing flaws. Inevitably the sights seen 
were spotlessly clean. 

Clymer was greatly amused by 
the sight of streets being hosed 
down, then brushed clean by old 
women. Full employment is the 
rule, if not the case, but if there are 
unemployment lines in the 
U.S.S.R., they hide them well. 

Clymer related another example 
of the importance of appearance. 
Soviet citizens, she said, are more 
concerned with appearing know- 
ledgeable than with actually being 
of any help. One would think that 
the logical thing to do when in need 
of directions is to ask a citizen. You 
will get directions all right, whether 
or not the person knows where you 
want to go. They would rather steer 
you wrong than admit their ignor- 
ance. 


All visiting stuctents are housed 
in hotels run by either of the two 
national travel agencies. At each 
hotel, Clymer was put on the 
seventh floor. She later learned that 
the Soviets only bug one floor of 
each hotel. She expected the phone 
lines to be tapped, and she was not 


disappointed. One night she 
received a call from a _ stranger, 
asking where her father lived, 


how much he made and other 


routine introductory questions. 
Other students confirmed the 
general belief that the phones 


were bugged. All were very careful 
about what they said over the. 
phone. 

Clymer’s description of the 
hotel showers may sound familiar 
to dorm residents. Morning showers 
had to be quickly completed,’ 
before the hot water reached the 
scalding point. In the afternoon 
there was plenty of hot and cold 
water, but seldom did they arrive 
together. Showers are supposed to 
be refreshing, comrade. 

The hotels were not equipped 
with shower curtains, so a point of 
friction between roommates was 
whether or not they were a bath- 
room flooder. Careful bathers could 
keep the water off the floor, but 
some, accustomed to unrestrained 
showering, had trouble getting the 
water into the drain. See how 
decadent these Americans are? 

Another prominent feature of 
life at the hotels was the presence 
on each floor of a person whose 
duty it was to keep track of visi- 
tors. Because they knew your 
schedule, said Collins, they could 
enter your room while you were 


See STUDENTS, page 12 
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MADELEINE KUNIN 
SHOULD BE GOVERNOR 


We need your help. Call us at 658-3168 or 
come to our headquarters at 1 Main Street 
(the old Green Mountain Power Building). We 
are there day and night. Get involved in a winn- 


You've got books. We've got packs. And for those 
short hops around campus or in the country 
Cricket’s just the ticket. Its quality design 


comfort and convenience. 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
NEXT TO THE OASIS DINER, DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


Layaways 


eEarly advocate for a nuclear freeze. 

«National leader for equal opportunity 
for women. 

Proponent of new proposals to clean 
up toxic waste and protect our water 
supply. 

eLong-time supporter of increased aid 
for higher education. 

eAuthored an energy plan to promote 
conservation and proposed the first 
legislative attempt to monitor the 
nuclear power industry. 

eChaired the budget-writing Ap- 

propriations Committee, served as 

Democratic Whip, elected to two 

terms as Lieutenant Governor. 


aribou 
MOUNTAINEERIN 


Eggs and Omelets 
by theSea 


Sea Sage, 124 Ethan Allen St., Winooski, 655-1700 

For most UVM students, sleeping late on weekend 
mornings is an important extracurricular activity. This 
type of lifestyle has long-term drawbacks, though, and it 
usually hits students first in the stomach. 

Not only can’t many late risers motivate to chow a 
plate of scrambled eggs before 11 a.m. but hardly any 
places serve breakfast past 9:30 or 10 a.m. Before 
discovering Sea Sage in Winooski, fried egg lovers had to 
settle for effete and expensive brunches at restaurants’ 
on Church St. 

At Sea Sage they can have two eggs, Canadian 
bacon, ham or sausage; homemade bread; and all the 
coffee they can drink for $1.99. That’s a good deal. 

Sea Sage serves breakfast until 3 p.m. and opens its 
doors to early risers at 6:30 a.m. Eggs, pancake batter, 
potatoes, and other ingredients are all fresh with no 
preservatives added. 

For omelets, Sea Sage offers 389 different choices. 
The Cape Codder ($5.25) was filled with crab, baby 
Maine shrimp and lobster in a Newberg sauce. The fish 
was unmistakably fresh, as the Sea Sage receives daily 
shipments from Boston. The Newberg sauce was light 
and not as overwhelmingly filling as it tends to be. 

The Gourmet-ist omelet ($4.50) was also impressive; 
it was full of garden vegetables that included mush- 
rooms, tomatoes, celeryyrand peppers sauteed in garlic 


| butter. This combination was tasty and satisfying. 


The apple cinnamon pancakes ($2.95) were made 
from the owners, Linda and Bernie Sage’s, buttermilk 
batter recipe. For their blueberry pancakes, the berries 
are fresh from Canada. 

Country style breakfast ($2.95) rounded out the 
menu for those who prefer to stick to eggs and meat. A 
choice of ham, bacon, or sausage as well as an English 
muffin comes with the country breakfast. Sea Sage flips 
the best over-easy eggs anywhere — there was no trace of 
brown around the edges of the white and the yolks 
arrived unbroken. 

A choice of homemade toast and home fries are also 
offered free with the above breakfasts. Sea Sage also 
grinds fresh whole Colombian beans daily for the coffee. 

It’s a little hard to figure out how Sea Sage is set up 
when you first walk in the door. There are no waitresses 
and everything is served on paper plates with plastic 
utensils. An employee defended this concept, saying 
that the idea was to “keep costs as low as possible.” 

The quality and freshness of the breakfasts at Sea 
Sage make this restaurant an egg and pancake mecca for 
students. The prices are certainly low when all of the 
extras are taken into account. 

Sea Sage is only 1.3 miles from UVM so the next 
time you sleep in Saturday morning or wake up early to 
study for an exam, head for the Sea. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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HEY GOOD LOOKIN’: UVM v women 5 chy sak that men exercise eigiy heen 


By NANCY LECLAIR 

Attention UVM men: 
you are being watched. The 
UVM women have taken 
note of the fashions you are 
wearing on campus. 
Remember last Friday 
morning, when you put on 
that wrinkled oxford shirt 
and those jeans that were 
_ just a bit grungy? Did you 
think anyone would notice? 
Well, UVM women have 
noticed. Not only is the 
female population. con- 


cerned with --what ~ they 


wear, but also with what 
males are wearing. 

Men’s styles at UVM are 
not as varied as the differ- 
ent styles worn by women. 
The preferred look for men 
among most UVM women is 
the clean cut look, like 
conservative tastes in 
clothes, short hair and over- 
all neat appearance. Accord- 
ing to most women, clean- 
liness is the most essential 
feature of a man’s appear- 


ance. Originality is also 
regarded as an important 
characteristic in the clothes 
men wear. 

Sophomore Julie Soles- 
ky likes the clean-cut look 
on men, but adds _ that 
different styles, like ‘the 
GQ look, is nice on some 
guys.” 

Sophomore Debbie 
Sherman also likes neatly 
dressed men and dislikes the 


sloppy look: men who 
“look like they slept in 
their. clothes.” —Solesky 


believes men at UVM are 
fashion-conscious. Sherman 
believes men at UVM are 
“more into being comfort- 
able and being themselves.”’ 
She also sees a diversity of 
styles among men at UVM. 
Freshman Georgene 
Fontana has no particular 
style preference and 
believes men should wear 
whatever they like. 


Fontana likes to see 
individuality in the clothes 


a man chooses to wear, and 
thinks men “care a lot” 
about how they look on 
campus. Fontana lists her 
biggest dislike as inappro- 
priate clothes for a particu- 
lar situation. One senior 
woman expressed her dis- 
like of trendy styles on 
men, and believes UVM 
men are “unconsciously 
conscious’? of what they 
wear, although they are not 
as concerned about it as 
women are. 

Although some students 
are aware of the fashion 
styles and trends on cam- 
pus, others pay little atten- 
tion. Sophomore Cindy 
Reid believes ‘‘everyone 
looks the same”’ at UVM. A 
‘“‘sense of affluence is pre- 
sent in general on _ the 
campus, and this is illus- 
trated by what people are 
wearing.’’ Reid also believes 
the ‘‘need to conform”’ is 
indicative of the way people 
dress here. 


Center Promotes Wellness 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE ‘'..fermat.: 


VM’s Counseling and 

Testing Center begins 
this fall’s Outreach program 
next week. Outreach has 
moved its focus toward 
student needs and growing 
responsiveness. ‘We 
moving towards wellness,” 
said Miller-Levine. ‘‘People 
can come to the seminars to 
address deep ongoing prob- 
lems or deal with questions 
that arise during the college 
years which are a period of 
transition and change.”’ 

The program, directed 
by counselor Nancy Miller- 
Levine, was started in 1973. 
In 1970 the U.S. Office of 
Education funded a drug 
education program for three 
years. When the government 
pulled out its funding, how- 
ever, the Center hired 
Miller-Levine to carry on 
these types of programs. 

_ Over 10 years later, the 
Program has changed to 
' Meet the needs of students. 
Outreach programs are 


ro 
ed in a workshop 


are ~ 


“The programs offer an 
opportunity for students to 
meet and work with the 
Counseling and Testing staff 
as well as receive support 
from others,’”’ said Miller- 
Levine. Although the Cen- 
ter also offers individual 
counseling, the Counseling 
and Testing staff believes 
that there is something 
different and special about 
dealing with their concerns 
in a group. 

“Groups are unique 
from one-on-one counsel- 
ing,” said Miller-Levine. 
‘The workshops are set up 
in a small format so people 
get to know one another 
well and there is enough 
diversity for them to learn 
from each other.’’ 

The issues addressed in 
the workshops include alco- 
hol in the family, assertive- 
ness training, and eating 
disorders. The eating dis- 
orders seminar has only 
been going on for about 
three years, and it reflects 
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the changing concerns of 
college students. 

The Center tries to find 
out about student concerns 
through surveys with R.A.s 
on the types of: programs 
that would be valuable. The 
most popular groups are 


those dealing with self-° 
esteem, confidence, and 
assertiveness, said~ Miller- 
Levine. 


When a person moves 
away from home, the issues 
that they were accustomed 
to sometimes are viewed 
differently, said Miller- 
Levine. “If you dealt with 
an alcoholic in your family, 
for example, then being 
removed from the problem 
often gives you a new 
perspective and it’s impor- 
tant to talk to someone 
about these emotions.” 

Students who have 
attended Outreach work- 
shops in the past have 
enjoyed the combination of 
receiving information and 
talking with others who 


See COUNSELING, page 12 


START EARLY IN THE BAR AT 
PORES sae 
WED 
THUR 


Happy Hour, 4pm to closing 
50¢ off all cocktails! 
Extended Libations, 4 - 8 pm 
50¢ off all cocktails and JUMBO 
16 oz. draft beer all night! 
Raw Bar and Happy Hour 4 - 7 pm! 
Watch the Games with JUMBO 
16 oz. Drafts and 50¢ 
beer-steamed Hot Dogs! 

8 West Canal Street, Winooski 655-0331 


Ei Redeem this coupon for: a 
: 2 Beverages for the price of one PLUS i 


the cheaper of any two Cafe Extra 
items for FREE 5 


FRI 
SAT 


Affordable Extended 
Wear Lenses 


Extended wear lenses are now 
available at a new lower fee. We 
are able to fit Cooper “Per- 
maflex” & “XL” Lenses for the 
fitting fee of $195. This fee in- 
cludes the exam, the lenses, a 
starter kit, and follow up. Please 
call today to see if these lenses 
are suitable for you. 


THOMAS H. CLARK OD. 


308 Pearl St., Burlinton, Vt. 05401 
862-1947 


Full optometric and contact lens services. (This fee valid until Oct 31) 


Another 


Great Season 
Takes A Bow! 


And this yeat 
ceeate yout own servied 


THE GEORGE BISHOP 


SERLES 


Choose from music, theatre, and dance — put 
together any three or more events, and you've 
designed a custom-made series! Series prices 
begin at less than $30. 
—___. 1984-1985 SEASON SCHEDULE_______. 
YO-YO MA, CELLIST...TORCH SONG x 
TRILOGY... TCHAIKOVSKY’'S SWAN 
LAKE...ACADEMY OF ANCIENT 
MUSIC...BEJART’S BALLET OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY...A SOLDIER’S PLAY...’NIGHT 
MOTHER...AND MORE. 


Dance events presented in association with the Flynn Theatre for the = 
Performing Arts, Inc. 


count 
serie et 8 


Order Series Tickets now 
and save up to 20%. 
Call the Lane Series 
today! 656-3418 


i | 


Your Lip-Sync Leader ° 
Puttin’ On The Hits! 


DR. FOX’S 45s 


Mobile Disc Jockey 


Have Turntables 
...Will Travel 


KENNETH FOX 
527-7116 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract | 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


gs 
DERRYL LANG 


\% 


S.A. SENATOR 


VOTE SEPT 20 & 21 


MUSICIANS! 


I only stock what | am proud to sell. Right now we have 
the Slingerland Black Gold, Ludwig all Maple and the 
best buy, the Blackhawk 
Gretsch 5 pc. set. Zildjian 
and Sabian cymbals at low, | 
low prices with the purchase 
of the drum set. 


We also carry Peavey, Ro- | 
land, Fender, Yamaha and | 
Korg products and the all i. 
famous Lowdon acoustic © 
guitar sold exclusively at 7 


Boyd's. 


We have moved to 162 Bat- 
tery St. Plenty of free park- 
ing in rear of the store. 
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Counseling Center 


have experienced the same 
problems. Over 1,000 stu- 
dents use the Center for 
individual counseling and 
another 1,000 participate in 
the Outreach program. 

Besides Outreach, the 
Center offers other mater- 
ials to help promote well- 
ness. The Center has a 
Stress Management Cassette 
Tape for sale for $5 and has 
recently started a TERP 
(Therapeutic Environmental 
Resource Pharmacy) pro- 
gram. 

The Center is open free 
of charge to all full-time 
and part-time __ students 
carrying five credit hours or 
more. The Center is open 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Mon.-Fri., 
and 4:30-8 p.m., Mon.- 
Thurs., by appointment. 
Information is available by 
calling 656-3340 or drop- 
ping by 146 So. Williams St. 
(on the corner of Main and 
So. Williams). 

Clip and Save the fol- 
lowing workshop list: 
Personal Growth Seminars 
(at John Dewey Lounge, 
Tuesdays, 4-5:30): 

Oct. 2 — Personal Pre- 
requisites for an Intimate 
Relationship, with Sam 
Dietzel. 

Oct. 9 — Dealing with 
Test Anxiety, with Nancy 
Miller-LeVine. 

~ Oct. 16 — Procrastina- 
tion Prevention, with Wil- 
liam E. McNeil. 

Oct. 23 — How to Cope 
with Premenstrual Syn- 
drome, with Nancy Magnus. 

Oct. 30 — Coping with 
Depression, with William E. 
McNeil. 

Nov. 6 — Self-Hypnosis 
for Personal Growth, with 
Kay Frances Schepp. 


continued from page 9 


Nov. 13 — Dealing with 
Loss, with Alice Outwater. 
Learning Cooperative: 

Drop-in hours for stu- 

dents having learning diffi- 
culties and seminars for 
improving study skills will 
be held at the Learn- 
ing Cooperative, 244 Com- 
mons Living/Learning Cen- 
ter. Call 4075 for informa- 
tion. 
Workshops and Ongoing 
Weekly Groups (at Coun- 
seling & Testing, 246 S. 
Williams St. Please call 3340 
to sign up in advance or 
come to the first meeting): 

Career Lifestyle Explor- 
ation Group, by staff. Mon- 
days or Wednesdays begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 4-5:30. This is 
a four part workshop 
designed to help you clarify 
career goals. Personality 
values, interests, and skills 
identification will be major 
considerations in clarifying 
career goals (Limit 8). 

Eating Disorders, with 
Alice D. Outwater. Wednes- 
days, beginning Oct.. 3, 
4-5:30 p.m. This weekly 
group will address the prob- 
lems of anorexia, bulimia 
and bulimarexia. We will try 
to sort out the underlying 
causes as we work towards 
new healthy patterns. Call 
for an appointment to 
assess eligibility for group 
admission. 

Building _ Self-Esteem, 
with Nichole Paquette & 
Betty Young. Thursdays, 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25—Nov. 1, 
8, 6-7:30 p.m. The way we 
think and feel about our- 
selves affects every area of 
our lives. Many of us worry 
that we’re inadequate, feel 
worthless, are - insecure 
about our looks and dissat- 


isfied with our bodies. In 
this group we will explore 
ways to increase self-esteem 
and take more control of 
our lives through practice 
exercises designed to raise 
self-esteem. 

Alcohol and Your 
Family, with Tama Niper & 
Kathy Battistoni. Thursday, 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 5-6:30 p.m, 
These sessions will provide 
information and support for 
people dealing with alcohol 
problems in their families. 

Dealing with Confusing 
Sexual Experiences, with 
Kay Frances Schepp. Wed- 
nesdays, Oct. 10, 17, 24, 
3:00-4:30 p.m. Over half of 
all women and men have 
experienced disappointing 
or hurtful sexual experi- 
ences. This group is in- 
tended to help people cope 
with the past and attain a 
positive sense of their sex- 
uality. Confidential. Com- 
fortable. Encouraging. 

Assertiveness Training 
Sessions, | with Barbara 
Pawluk & Steve Moorhead. 
Thursdays, Oct. 11, 18, 25, 
7-9 p.m. In this group, we'll 
experiment with alternative 
ways of assertively meeting 
our needs. Through a mix- 
ture of discussion, short 
lectures, role-playing, and 
other learning experiences, 
we'll assist you in develop- 
ing new skills to help you 
achieve more satisfaction in 
school, work, and in rela- 
tionships. 


Creative Approaches to 
Boredom, with Sande Par- 
ris. Thursday, Oct. 18, 
4:30. Creative alternatives 
to boredom. A fun work- 
shop for anyone who still 
has a sense of humor. 


Students Visit the USSR 


«Y pasHoseuinsalor...» 


"They balance.". 


Social needs 


HA COWMANBHBIE HYK Lb! 


Puc. 10, Kepumna. 


IS THIS THE TRUTH?: The Pravda gives an opinion on U.S. budgeting priorities. 


gone and look through your 
stuff. 

Clymer described having 
to leave the room key with 
the matron when going out. 
Logs were kept on their 
comings and goings, and 
both women stressed the 
obligation they felt to sleep 
in the hotel each night. 
Neither wanted to find out 
what happened to disobe- 
dient foreigners. 

Owing either to greater 


bravery, curiosity or stupi- 
dity (and how much differ- 
ence is there?) Noble rou- 
tinely violated the guide- 
lines. He claims to have 
spent most of his nights at 
the homes of Soviet friends. 
He said there was no 
problem leaving the hotel, 
but getting back in could be 
tricky, especially late at 
night. After exiting a black 
market taxi one night, he 
was stopped by a police- 


man and reminded of the 
inadvisability of such 
behavior. Public transporta- 
tion shuts down at 1 a.m, in 
Leningrad and taxicabs are 
few, so the black market, 
private enterprise cabs (he 
described hailing one as “‘a 
lot like hitchhiking, only | 
illegal’’) are the only alter- 
native to walking. 

Noble had some infor- 
mation on his hotel watch- 


Continued on next page 
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of time. On the other 
hand, she believes that some 
students will smuggle food 
in, rule or no rule. 

Putting the plight of 
caffeine-deprived students 
aside, this ‘no food 
allowed”’ policy has credible 
reasons for being imple- 
mented. Milton Crouch, 
assistant director for Rea- 
ders’ Services, said the ban- 
ning of edibles was “‘neces- 
sary because of the damage 
being done to the library.”’ 

Crumbs and wrappers 
left in the study areas were 
attracting mice and a type 
of insect called a silver 


_ fish (an invertebrate a little 


larger than an ant). Spillage 
from all the soda consumed 
at the library (101,000 cans 
were sold from September 
1983 to March of this 
year) was staining the car- 
pet and ruined other pro- 
perty, including the Bailey- 
Howe book collection. 
“Students are going to 
have to find alternatives to 
eating lunch or snacking at 
the library,” Crouch said. 


| No Edibles at Bailey 


| 


Bailey-Howe personnel 
still discover students eating 
and the litter they leave 
behind, but as a whole, 
conditions have improved. 
Most of the offenders are 
forgetful or trying to break 
a habit. There is-a ‘‘better 
environment in the library 
altogether,” Crouch said. 

Chip Dornell, another 
sophomore, is satisfied with 
the rule. He said that the 
library wouldn’t have estab- 
lished it if it wasn’t signifi- 
cant. He hasn’t noticed 
anyone abusing the condi- 
tion. “People don’t come 
to the library to drink soda 
anyway,” he said. If they 
do, “they should manage 
time to take a break.” 

That’s what the new 
lounge (where _ all-night 
study used to be) is for. 
Unfortunately, it is 
crowded, smoky and tem- 
porary. Crouch said that 
improvements should be 
devised to make the lounge 
more appealing -(a division 
between smokers and non- 
smokers and upgraded ven- 


Campus Nightlife 


By DIANE ROMANO 
Or again there will be 
a showing of Exit the 
King on Thursday, Sept. 20. 
Time and admission are the 
same as *previotisly men- 
tioned. 

- Showing Thursday night 
is Breaker Morant, spon- 
sored by the S.A. and 
winner of 10 Australian 
film awards. Admissions are 
$1.50 student and $2 non- 
student. Two showings will 
be at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 

Starting off the week- 
end, Exit the King will be 
shown a third and final time 
on Friday afternoon. 

The Who documentary 
The Kids Are Alright will be 
playing Friday night, also 
sponsored by S.A. Prices are 


Continued from previous page 


$2 students and $2.50 non- 
students. There will be 
three showings, at 7, 9:30 
and midnight. All S.A. films 
are shown at B-106 Angell. 

On Saturday, Sept. 22 
Poltergeist will be shown as 
a special matinee starting at 
2:30. IRA _ sponsors this 
film and it will be shown at 
235 Marsh Life. 

Another S.A. film show- 
ing this weekend, on Sun- 
day night, is Midnight Cow- 
boy. Time and place for this 
movie are the same as 
Thursday’s movie. 
Happenings Around Town 

On Saturday the Jelly 
Mill Common will be hold- 
ing their 5th Annual Har- 
vest. Festival. The festival 
takes place at Shelburne 


matt 


Soviet Union 


dog that made him some- 
what bolder. ‘‘She was very 
active in the black market. I 
figured she wouldn’t be too 
strict, because I could have 
caused her a lot of trouble 
too.” 

All the students en- 
countered the black market, 
but none partook of its 
offerings. The consequences 
of such deals can be quite 
severe. Clymer met a man 
who paid 100 rubles (about 
$120) for a pair of new 

- “He was making 
about 1200 rubles a month 
On the black market. He 
was the only preppy I met.” 


___ Preppies in the Soviet 


Union? Lenin must be turn- 
300 revolutions per 


a : Minute in his tomb. “He 


on an alligator shirt, 
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chinos, Docksiders, 
Vuarnets, the whole bit. He 
had a Walkman too. I was 
listening to Creedance 
Clearwater Revival with 
him,”’ she said. “I couldn’t 
believe it.” 

Much has been made of 
the Soviet affinity for 
American jeans, but they 
won’t buy just any jeans off 
your tail. ““They don’t wear 
jeans that look scruffy or 
faded. They only want 
new-looking pants,’’ Clymer 
said. ‘We were told the 
national minimum salary 
was 120 rubles a month, 
but we met a tugboat driver 
who only made 95. I gave 
him my Levis. I brought 
one nice pair.” 

All the students were 
struck by the generosity of 
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tilation). The space will 
be occupied by microcom- 
puters, listening equipment 
and terminals needed for 
video disk storage. 

As long as the library 
remains dry — Crouch says 
it will be for good — stu- 
dents are going to have 
to break in new study 
habits or find new places to 
crack the books. 


It’s too bad that UVM 
students weren’t aware that 
this food problem existed 
before the privilege was 
taken away without warn- 
ing. Such a warning may 
have caused students to 
become more aware of 
cleaning away their remains 
after a night of studying. 

The ‘‘food-allowed 
rule’? had been around for 
awhile. So why the sudden 
change of policy? It seems 
as though UVM students are 
always the last to know 
about something that 
directly affects them until 
after the fact. 


Farms and the admission is 
free. It will be held, rain or 
shine, beginning at 12:30 
and ending at 5:30. 

RATT will be in concert 
at Burlington Memorial 
Auditorium. Showtime is 8 
p.m. and general admission 
*5 $10. 

On Monday, Sept. 24 
Jonathan Edwards will be 
singing all his hits from 
‘‘Shanty”’ to ‘“‘Sunshine”’ at 
Hunt’s. Tickets are $7.50 
and there will be two shows 
at 7:30 and 10:30. 

Tuesday night Jonathan 
Edwards will be returning 


to Hunt’s with one more | 


show at 8:30. This is always 
a sell-out performance so 
don’t wait. Buy your tickets 
now. 


Soviet people. ‘If you men- 
tion a liking for something 
of theirs, they’ll just give 
it to you,” said Collins. 
Noble brought several pairs 
of jeans to give away, 
having been informed of 
this trait that seems so 
foreign to Americans. He 
returned with several inter- 
esting items, among them a 
section of woolly mammoth 
tusk about 10 inches long 
and four inches thick. It 
looks like a chunk of 
driftwood, except for the 
massive hollow cavity that 
once housed mammoth 
amounts of tooth pulp. 
Noble also has pieces of 
pre-revolutionary currency 
and several religious docu- 
ments that he took out of 
the country at what he felt 


See SPENDING, page 14 


STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


LONDON CENTER 


m@ SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
m ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
@ BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
oftered in literature, history, art history, drama, 
music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
offered in Drama. Internships available to 
qualified students In International Business, 
Social Services, Communications and Political 
Science. 

Visits to the theatre, museums, galleries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 
Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 


Follow The Beat - 
of A Different Drum 


Learn how eight men found a rich, reward- 
ing life as religious Priests and Brothers. 


Edmundite Vocation Director 
Society of Saint Edmund 
Fairholt—South Prospect Street 
Burlington, Vermont. 05401-3599 


I would like to learn more about the EDMUNDITE 
COMMUNITY. Please send me a copy of your book- 
let. I understand that this request places me under no 


obligation. 
Date of Birtty see 
Month/ Day / Year 
Name 
Address | 
H 
City Statt_snacei. Ge | 
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Spending the Summer Behind the Iron Curtain 


was great personal risk. Curiously, 
he encountered no trouble at 
customs. The only noteworthy 
thing anyone mentioned was Cly- 
mer’s remark that, “Often, if they 
confiscate a magazine like Vogue, 
they give it back when you leave.”’ 
Easy passage is the exception rather 
than the rule, said Noble. 

Students’ days were very struc- 
tured. There were hassles over 
avoiding the guided tours, not 
known for their educational value, 
and to be avoided. Jack mentioned 
one in particular, a three-hour bus 
ride to see a haystack where Lenin 
hid out during the Revolution. 

Food fanatics must certainly be 
wondering what these students 
dined on during their stay. Clymer, 
a vegetarian, had the most limited 
diet. She subsisted on “bread, 
butter, sugar, cucumbers, vodka, 
champagne and ice cream. Cucum- 
bers are the only fresh vegetable 
available, but you get sick of them 
in a hurry.” Collins echoed this 
sentiment, 

Collins called the meat ‘“dis- 
gusting. There is very little refriger- 
ation. Fat on the meat is a primary 
calorie source for them.” She said 


what fruit there was was expensive 
and supplies were short, so often 
after waiting in line for four hours, 
it would be gone. She ate most of 
her meals at the hotel, because it 
was convenient and cheaper than 
eating on the street. 

Ever adventuresome, Noble 
took his chances on street food. He 
ate dozens of piroshki, dough — 
wrapped meat pies that Libby 
termed “horrible. You don’t know 
what kind of meat goes in those 
things.’’ Bread, cheese and potatoes 
rounded out Noble’s diet, along 
with ice cream and champagne. The 
two are sold together in kiosks 
every where. 

It’s no myth that the Soviet 
Union is fueled by vodka. Clymer 
reports seeing people take 200 
grams (about 6 oz.) with the 
morning meal. Alcoholism is wide- 
spread, and vodka is the poison of 
popular preference. The champagne 
she described as “not bad,’ but 
Soviet beer, it is agreed, is horrible. 

Collins was struck by the 
demands put on a Soviet housewife. 
“They must work a full day, wait in 
line for hours to buy food, then 
come home and prepare it, all the 


while caring for the husband and 
children. They are _ incredibly 
strong.”’ Furthermore, conveniences 
such as microwave ovens and 
washer/dryers are unheard of. 
Laundry is done by hand, and you 
can guess who does it. 


The Soviet Union is still a very 


traditional country in many ways. 
“They have never heard of shorts. 
Only athletes wear shorts. Except 
at the beach. At the beach, any- 
thing goes,” said Clymer. “I saw 
enormous women stuffed into tiny 
string bikinis, a pretty disgusting 
sight. But they’re basically a very 
prudish people.”’ 

An experience that highlighted 
the differences between our two 
nations occurred when Clymer 
showed a picture of her house to a 
Soviet. “How many families live 
there?’’ he asked. Her response of 
‘‘one’”’? was met with disbelief. It is 
not unusual for large Soviet families 
to occupy single apartments. Pri- 
vate ownership of a house is a 
foreign concept. 

Do Soviet students share any of 
the fears of their American counter- 
parts? When we recall that the 
U.S.S.R. lost 20 million citizens in 


GRADUATING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


1984 PROFESSIONAL 
QUALIFICATION TEST 


Now’s the time to act. Because the NSA Professional 
Qualification Test (PQT) will be given on selected 


college campuses on October 20. 


Successfully competing on this test qualifies you for 
consideration by the National Security Agency. NSA is 
currently seeking top graduating students to meet the 


by October 5th, in order to take the test on October 20th. 
There is no registration fee. 


Graduates with a Bachelors or Masters Degree in 


challenges of its important communications security 


and foreign intelligence production missions. 


if you qualify on the PQT, you will be contacted 
regarding an interview with an NSA representative. He 
or she will discuss the specific role you can play within 
such fields as data systems, language, information 


Electronic Engineering, Computer Science or a Slavic, 
Near Eastern or Far Eastern language, may sign up for 
an interview without taking the PQT. 


All NSA career positions require U. S. citizenship, a 


thorough background investigation, and a medical 


review. 


science, communications, and management. 


So pick up a PQT bulletin at your college placement 
office. Completed registration forms must be received 


| xl 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


The NSA Professional Qualification Test. Register by October 5th 1984. 
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World War II, the question becomes 
almost absurd. War has been a 
direct presence in the Russian 
national psyche throughout history, { 
whereas in the U.S. we go to war. It 
doesn’t, or hasn’t yet, come to us. 
“Everyone is scared of Rea- 
gan,”’ said Noble. Soviet citizens 
don’t see him as the harmless old 
movie cowboy he pretends to be, 
The memories are too fresh. Fear of 
Reagan is genuine and apparently 
common. What are we doing wrong, 
when the two most powerful 
nations live in fear of each other? 
Collins was asked by some 
Soviet students, “‘Why do you want 
war?”? She was shocked. “What a 
thing to ask. Yet that’s the way — 
they think we feel, because we 
elected Reagan president,”’ she said. 
Would these students return to 
the Soviet Union? Almost all of 
them plan to. These are not starry- 
eyed, upper-middle class utopians 
either. They are thoughtful people 
who have seen both sides of two 
opposing cultures. This is an 
immensely valuable perspective 
they share. It’s too bad we all 
cannot travel to Russia as well. A 
little ignorance is a dangerous thing. 


Call Days, Evenings & Weekends 


call for information 
or come visit us at 
The Woolen Mill 
20 W. Canal St. Winooski 
(802)655-5300 


Permanent Centers In More Than 
120 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 


For Information About Other Centers 


HERPES 
SUFFERERS 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 800-223-1782 
In New York State’ Stanley H_ Kaplan Educational Center Lid. 


The UVM Psychology Dept. offers 
participation in a study on the 
psychological factors involved in 
Herpes recurrences. Strictly oom 
fidential. Please call Virginia at 


656-2661 


THUR 9/20 


MEETING 
man. 7:30 pm. 


FITNESS 


“Stretch, Tone & Condition to 


SUN 9/23 


FILM 


Midnight Cowboy: 
Times TBA. 


Angell, B106. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reclining chair; $50. 
Never used self-cleaning toaster 
oven; $35. Wilson T2000 tennis rac- 
quet (almost new); $10. 864-7098. 


FOR SALE: Panisonic stereo/turn- 
table, AM/FM & 8-track. Excellent 
Shape. Can easily convert to 
cassette. $90. Call Wendy at x4254. 


FOR SALE: L@Car ’78, 54000 miles; 
$1100. Rabbit, 75000 miles; $1500. 
Olympus OM-i0 camera w. 135 mm 
telephoto; $135. 864-6890. 


CHEVETTE MALIBU 1973. In good 
running condition; $650. Includes 
snow tires, AC, cassette tape deck. 
Call 864-9217. 


SAILBOARD CLEARANCE: Save 
big on new Wayler sailbords and 
wetsuits while they last. Some used 
or slightly marred new boards star- 
ting at $450. Make a deal! Arrow 
Sports 864-0957. 


Jewish Action Coalition: 413 Water- 


Music”: 115 L/L Commons.5:00-6:00 


|SLIDES 


THEATRE 


Exit the King: Royal Tyler Theatre. 


4:30 pm. 


TRAINING 


Volunteer Program: 
Museum. Call Melinda or 
x2090. 10:00 am. 


Flemin 
Ann at 


FILM 


Breaker Morant: Angel, B106. 7:00 
9:30 pm. 


MON 9/24 


Greenham Common women’s 
peace encampment: 216 L/L Com- 
mons. 8:30 pm. 


RECEPTION 


Vermont, Color Photographs: by 
David Carlson & Viola Sullivan. The 
Gallery, L/L Center. 5:00 pm. 


MISC 


Educational Options: For Continuing 
Education Students. Church Street 
Center. 11:00 am. 


SPORTS 
Golf: At New Seabury, MA. New 
England Championships. 


MEETING 
History Club: 102 Wheeler House. 
4:00 pm. 


TRYOUTS 


Basketball Cheerleading: Call Jeanne 
x4483. Patrick Gym. 7:00 pm. 


PLANTS, PLANTS, PLANTS: 30% 
off sale on all houseplants. Sale 
ends Sept. 21, so hurry.See Potted 
Thoughts display in UVM 
Bookstore. 


DODGE COLT STATION WAGON 
°77. 93,000 miles (oil change every 
2000 miles) One family owner. Good 
body, runs well. $1500. Call 
658-1735. 


MISC 


FOUND: 1 long silver earring with 
an opal-like stone at the top. Con- 
tact Jessie 656-4139. 


STUDENTS, GRAD STUDENTS: 
Rental Blues? Snap up this truly 
unique free standing condo that is 
easily adaptable for two single peo- 
ple. Each can live independently, 
sharing only living, dining and kit- 
chen areas while still maintaining 
privacy. Think of the potential and 
benefits to you. Contact Century 21, 
Goldsmith and Martin. 878-8176, 
ask for Nancy DeSany. 


FILM 


Kids Are Alright: Angel, B106. 7:00, 
9:00 & 12:00. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Tennis :UVM vs. Skidmore 
at home. 3:30 pm. 

Field Hockey: At Boston College 
Men’s. Tennis: At Great Dane, Invita- 
tional. 


TUES 9/25 


SEMINAR 


Northeast Mountain Ecosystems: 
With Karey Roy. 222 Terrill Hall. 4:00 
pm. 


MEETING 


Escort Service: Organizational 
Meeting. Nicholson Building. 8:00 pm. 


SPORTS 
Golf: At New Seabury, MA. New 
England Championships. 9:00 am to 
9:00 pm. 

Men’s Tennis: At New Hampshire. 
3:00 pm. 

Women’s Soccer: At Dartmouth. 3:30 
pm. 
Volleyball: At 
Lowell. 6:00 pm. 


Northeastern with 


MISC 


Educational Options: For Continuing 
Education Students. At Church Street 
Center. 11:30 am. 


TRYOUTS 


Basketball Chearleading: Call 
Jeanne x4483. Patrick Gym. 7:00 pm. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25-51.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Buri- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


WANTED 


MARINE RETAIL SALESPERSON: 
Underclass person wanted for work- 
ing flexible part-time winter hrs and 
full time thru summer. Sailing 
and/or windsurfing experience 
desired but not required. Ability to 
think and desire to learn a must. 
Remit resume with 3 references to 
the Student Employment Service, 
Attn. Dan Amari, Career Develop- 
ment Office, UVM. 


NEED EXTRA CASH: Think about 
delivering the Free Press. Several 
routes available near campus, Call 
Denny Clark at 863-3441 x416. 


Social & Economic Justice Boston via 
bus. Call 863-8326. 7:00 am. 


CELEBRATION 


New Years Celebration: College of 
Agriculture. UVM Farm. 11:00 am. 
\ 


SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis: At Great Dane, Invita- 
tional. 9:00 am to 9:09:00 pm. 
Women’s Soccer: At Harvard. 1:00 
pm. 

Volleyball: At New Hampshire College 
with Bryant. 6:00 pm. 

Women’s Cross Country: 
Williams, Invitational. 1:00 pm. 
Men’s Cross ‘Country: At Albany 
with Williams. 1:00 pm. 

Men’s Soccer: At Boston University. 
1:00 pm. 


At] 


WEDS 9/26 


MISC 


Educational Options: For Continuing 
Education Students. At Church Street 
Center. 11:30 am. 


LECTURE 


with Emina McCormick. Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Room, Waterman. 12 noon. 


TOURS 


Continuing Ed. Students: Tours o 
Bailey/Howe Library. Library 
lobby.6:00 & 6:30 pm. 


TRYOUTS 


Basketball Cheerleading: Call Jeanne 
x4483. Patrick Gym. 7:00 pm. 


PERFORMANCE 


“An Adventure in Chinese Songs & 
Dances’’: Memorial Auditorium. 8:00 
pm. 


SPORTS 
Men’s Soccer: At Middlebury. 3:00 
pm. j 

Field Hockey: UVM vs. New Hamp- 
shire at home. 3:30pm. 


ESCORT SERVICE: For students 
who don’t feel safe walking home 
alone after dark. If you are in- 
terested in helping to start this pro- 
gram come to Nichols House at 8:00 
pm. Call x2062 for more info. 


HELP WANTED: Bright Self- 
starters wanted for full and part- 
time positions at retail Quick copy 
shop. Please apply at 196 Main St. 
Burlington, before noon. 


CAMERA PERSON NEEDED: For 
the Vermont Cynic Staff. Will pay, 
will train. Call x4412 and ask for 
Sue. 


EXCELLENT INCOME for part 
time home assembly work. For info. 
call 312-741-8400 Ext.437 


CHILDSITTING: In our home for 
two very likeable children, ages 9 
and 5. Approx. 20-30 hrs/wk, after- 
noon/evening or nights. Some ex- 
perience caring for children prefer- 
red.No housework required. 
Parents RNs. Please call 658-6795, 
ask for Robin or Scott. 


“Live Younger, Healthier, Longer’’:| _ 


ONGOING 
EXHIBITS 


Watercolors: by David Milne. Fleming 
Museum. Thru October 21. 


Painting, Prints and Drawings: 
“The Original Vermonters’ at the 
Fleming Museum thru August ’85. 


Vermont, Color Photographs: by 
David Carlson & Viola Sullivan. The 
Gallery, L/L Center thru October 11. 


Francis Colburn Memorial Exhibi- 
tion: Francis Colburn Gallery thru 
September 28. 


‘‘Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont”: Fleming Museum thru 
January 4. 


‘“‘Seventeenth-century Dutch & 
Flemish Art from the Permanent 
Collections”: Fleming Museum thru 
Spring ’85. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Holbrook, ever think you’d see 
this?...LK 


Gilgamesh, Whither rovest thou??? 


FORP 


in 


OW! LOOK WHAT'S IN MY 
BROWNIE! 
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LT NEVER WOULD HAVE 
GUESSED iT 


by Keith Eldred | 


JOHN ROSS GOT THE BALL 
BEARING! 


LSWEAR L 


iT FoR YOUR MAMA; 


THE NEWEST, FRIENDLIEST 
SKI/SPORTS SHOP 
IN TOWN HAS AN 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK 
OF BRAND NEW 


1985 SKI MERCHANDISE 


SATURDAY SEPT 22nd 


From 10am — 6pm 


-~ | LOOK FOR SKIS by BOOTS py BINDINGS by 
14 Atomic Nordica Marker 
Rossignol Koflach Tyrolia 
| Salomon 
SKI ACCESSORIES py SKI WEAR py | 
Vaurnet  Skyr OS™” Obermeyer  Skyr Tennis Racquets 
Beticcd 'Carrerd Rea eo. Nile _ Tennis & Running Shoes 
Srandhoe GLinmer Sailboards 
Wetsuits 
PLUS 
GET THE INSIDE SCOOP FROM SKI REPS SKI AREA REPS 
| Atomic Marker Obermeyer Season Pass Info. Also Racing Clubs 
Koflach Nordica Rossignol Bolton Valley Cochrans 
Killington Bolton Valley 
Bie. Mad River 
a Smugglers 
Stowe 
} GIVEAWAYS Sugarbush 


Lots of Day Lift Tickets 


i a A Weekend Ski Getaway for Two cae | 
es Free Coffe & Donuts 
> unpert SRH’'O'R TT. & Nie 


10-9 Mon-Fri sHeLBURNE AD. SHELBURNE, Vt.05482 ges-e22e 


i} 10-6 Sat | 
it LAYAWAYS 10-5 Sun 5 Miles South of Burlington 55 Car Parking 
| 


5 Skiing Videos 
A All Day Long 


Open 


Human Choices 
Cancer, diabetes patients agree 


to UVM’s experimental therapy 


: By ERIC LIPTON 
“Dead animals smell bad, please escort yours to the 


incinerator,” teads a sign tacked. on the-sealed labora-- 


tory door of the Vermont Regional Cancer Center in 
UVM’s Given Medical Center. 

Behind that door, mice are being injected with 
leukemia, then tested with a revolutionary new drug. In 
Baird 7 of the Medical Center Hospital of Vermont, a 
series of experiments are going on. Cancer patients who 
have failed to respond to any conventional therapy are 
voluntarily being injected with this unproven drug. In 
the same ward a different experiment is being con- 
ducted: a person is being administered Cronassial, an 
advanced experimental drug, developed from the brain 
of cattle. Down the hall, a third experiment is being 
conducted on obese caucasians in an attempt to deter- 
mine the cause of a type of diabetes. 

A strange, pristine reality permeates these labora- 
tories. It is no longer cell cultures or mice that are being 
tested, but humans. Dying men and women, desperate 
for the discovery of a new drug, have given their consent 
| to be used for testing. Their bills have been paid by the 
hospital. They wait for the injection of the drug and 
hope for positive results. 

Years of research and development have led to these 
human tests. The UVM College of Medicine is working 
on 72 research projects, covering a wide variety of 
biomedical disciplines. Drugs are being designed and 
synthesized by UVM chemistry professor Dr. Martin 
Kuehne, tested and analyzed in the College of Medicine 
laboratories, and then administered to groups of volun- 
teer patients in the Clinical Research Center. 

Two years ago a UVM graduate student, Walter 
Richter, discovered that a drug being used as an anti- 
malaria compound had a close biochemical connection 
with drugs being used in cancer treatment. He investi- 
gated further and found that this compound actually 
inhibited the growth of cancer. Testing immediately 
began at Yale and UVM. 

re years later another UVM graduate student, 
James Heusner, established that this drug was eliminated 
from the body more quickly than those currently being 
used. The UVM cancer research was publicized around 
the country. 

__ The next stage was extensive toxicological testing to 
if the drug was too poisonous to be adminis- 


See, page 16 
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A Parents Weekend Primer 


- By ALEX STIMPSON 
and ALEX NEMEROV 


It is Oktoberfest Weekend at UVM, and the , 


freshman is showing his parents around 
Redstone Green. 

“It’s not like this every weekend,” ~ the 
freshman is saying. ‘Believe me, just because 
Delta Psi has 100 kegs of beer” — forgetting 
himself, he gesticulates wildly toward Summit 
Street, clearing his throat — ‘‘and just because 
there’s a big beer tent over in that direction” — 
he points across the Green — “doesn’t mean we 
don’t study here.” 

The freshman’s father smiles. He looks like 
he understands, but he really hasn’t heard a 
word his son has said, not with the amplified 
ethnic Vermont music blaring in the 
background. Strange, he thinks, I didn’t know 
harps and lutes could make so much damn 
noise. 

The freshman’s mother is smiling too. That’s 
funny, she thinks, watching fraternity brothers 
sloshing in Bean-boot deep swells of spilled 
lager. Wait a minute, she thinks, it did rain last 
night — I saw it from my window at the Econo 
Lodge. 

The freshman taps his mother on the 
shoulder. “‘Mom,” he smiles, “remember that 
Indian bracelet I sent you a couple of weeks 


ago, you know, when I was thinking about how 
it’s so hard to meet the perfect girl in college, 
like when dad met you at that sorority mixer?” 

“Tt wasn’t a mixer,” the freshman’s mother 
interrupts. “It was a tea-dance.”’ 

“Whatever,” the freshman says, waving his 
hands. “The point is I got the bracelet at a 
booth just like this” — and he points to a whole 
row of counter culture concession stands. 

The three are silent for a moment. Then the 


freshman’s father says, “So — you studying 


hard?” 


“Yeah, sure am,” the freshman chortles, 
ducking an errant frisbee that, passing behind 
him, nicks his mother’s handbag. 

“Oh, and dad, by the way,” the freshman 
begins, “I was wondering if, well, maybe if we 
could eat early tonight?’ He pauses, envision- 
ing lines snaking out the door, up the corner, 
and around the block from the Last Chance bar. 


“‘We understand, son,” the freshman’s father 
says, nudging his boy good-naturedly in the rib 
cage. 

“Gee, you guys are swell,” the freshman 
says, excusing himself to talk to a girl he knows 
from English 1. 

The father winks at his wife. “Some things 
never change, do they, dear?”’ 


4 tered to humans. Talking about the drug’s metabolic | W/hat we get for $8,000 and change Spaces 
__ | effect on mice, laboratory techinician Linda Matthews | 
14.4.) imtentionally give them leukemia on day zero. | Class of ‘79 returns for a fifth of celebration page 6 


wines @ I will treat them and analyze the results. 


; See CURES, page 10 | Eleven years of beer: the tradition continues inside section, page 11 
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anada’s Bear of Beer 
is here! 


Down from the North Woods of Canada comes 
Grizzly Beer. Not just another Canadian beer, but a rare breed of brew. 
An authentic Canadian lager—naturally aged, so it’s remarkably smooth. With a flavor 
no other Canadian beer can stand up to. The bear of beers is here! 


CANADA'S BEAR OF BEERS 


imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Vice President Bush looked 
down from his elevated podium to 
see an audience he didn’t expect to 
address. 

_ Speaking before an annual 
state-wide Republican fundraiser in 
Patrick Gymnasium last Thursday, 
Bush saw several UVM students 
bearing posters of protest as they 
milled through the crowd of more 
than a thousand Republicans. Hav- 
ing participated in a pre-speech 
demonstration outside the gym- 
nasium, several of the protesters 
entered the gym and sat patiently 
in the aisle directly below the vice 
president. 

Bush opened his address to a 
chorus of cheers. Norwich cadets to 
his right stood with small American 
flags raised high. Party members 
from across the state lifted hand- 
painted placards emblazoned with 
“Reagan Bush 84,” and the chants 
of “four more years’”’ filled the hall. 
But as he moved through the text 
of his speech, Bush paused to 
recognize his unexpected audience. 

“T want to say a word to the 
people outside. If I could say 
something to them it would be 
this... the people outside are in- 
terested in peace... I understand 
that, but we care, we care too. Our 
President wants there to be a 
generation without nuclear wea- 
pons... and because we are willing 
to talk, I believe we’re closer to 
peace than war. Just give us four 
more years.” 

For those students sitting 
before the vice president, these 
words were empty. “It’s a constant 
onslaught of right-wing rhetoric,”’ 
said UVM student Tory Riley, who 
was at the fundraiser. “It’s just a 
bunch of slogans.”’ 

“There’s a lot of different ways 
to go about it (peace) but they’re 
just conning the people,” said Rick 
Woods, another UVM student. 

Participants in an _ estimated 
150-person demonstration before 
the fundraiser, Riley and Woods 
said that it is important for stu- 
dents to make a visible statement 
against the Reagan/Bush adminis- 
tration. r 

“Personally, it surprises me that 
any students support them, because 
they do nothing for students,” said 
Woods. 

“Tm not going to change the 
mind of George Bush... but my 
hope was to get a little more peace 
coverage. I don’t know if it worked, 
because it’s not empirically test- 
able. (But) you’ve got to take any 
opportunity. You go from one 
thing to another and keep plug- 
ging,” he said. 

Other students attending the 
protest and the fundraiser ques- 
tioned the value of the demonstra- 
tion. “I had a few discussions with 


Some of the protesters,’ said Jim 
Gage. “But it was a bunch of 
thetoric. I was unimpressed with 
the demonstrators. They didn’t 
want to talk issues.” 

“It didn’t seem to have much 
effect,” said Tim Karr. “Instead of 
unity, a lot of people were treated 
pretty cruelly. They alienated more 
People than not.” 

Bush had encountered similar 
Protest earlier that day in Brattle- 

ro, Vt. A group of demonstrators 
attending his address to the towns- 
People disrupted his speech, and 
4 according to news reports, cut 
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FOCUS 


Bush Faces Protest Amidst The Faithful 


VICE PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH (above)visited the Burlington area last Thursday.Outside the UVM 


JP DOWD 


Patrick Gym (below), however, student protester Daniel Seff confronts a Reagan/Bush supporter. 


Bush’s prepared text short. In 
Burlington, however, Bush encoun- 


tered no direct resistance from the: 


audiences he addressed. 

Speaking at St. Michael’s 
College in the afternoon, Bush 
conducted a question and answer 
period with a group of several 
hundred students. Bush denied that 
the - economic’ recovery was 
“skewed to the rich”’ as one student 
argued. Bush claimed aid to educa- 
tion and human welfare spending 
were at an all-time high. 

Describing the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua, Bush said, “They have 
betrayed their own _ revolution. 
They overthrew Samoza and then 
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stopped the route to democracy.” 

. Answering a question on Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations, Bush ration- 
alized the Reagan Administration’s 
stance with a campaign plug, “‘If 
they have Ronald Reagan to deal 
with for four more years, they’ll do 
what’s right.”’ 

Closing the address, Bush com- 
mented on that day’s bombing of 
the American Embassy Annex in 
Beirut. “One man’s terrorist is 
another man’s _ freedomfighter. 
When you’re dealing with interna- 
tional terror, you do the best you 
can, but we must never be driven 
out.” 

Bush’s speech to Republicans 


jp DOWD 


that evening touched the same 
themes, but it was broadcast for a 
more conservative audience. ‘‘What 
we're seeing is international terror 
fanned at its worst,’’ said Bush. “‘I 
pledge to you that international 
terror will never change the foreign 
policy under Reagan-Bush,”’ 

Bush then directed his attention 
to his democratic opponents, 
“They are pessimistic at a time 
when America is optimistic. Four 
years ago, inflation was driving us 
into the dirt. Jimmy Carter told us 
there was a malaise. But there 
wasn’t anything wrong with the 
people. Something was wrong with 
the leadership.” 


A MESSAGE 
TO THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PERSON 


WE KNOW... 
THE BEER DRINKER. 


At Anheuser-Busch, brewing is an art. 


No one takes more time or goes to 


more effort or expense than we do in. 


brewing the most popular family of 
beers inthe world. 

We take great pride in this 
distinction, yet this distinction carries 
with it certain responsibilities. | 

Beer is a beverage to be enjoyed 
by adults socially—with family and 
friends at home...in your clubs, 
restaurants and at special events. It is 
also the beverage of moderation, and 
good judgment should be used when 
you drink. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS 


Thankfully, the vast majority of 
those who consume beer do so in 
moderation. Nevertheless, anything 
less than responsible consumption of 
alcoholic beverages is detrimental to 
the individual and society. We at 
Anheuser-Busch certainly are 
concerned about you, our valued’ 
customer. Accordingly, we are 
dedicated to the support of research, 
education, and treatment programs 
aimed at combatting alcoholism and 


alcohol abuse. 
: August A. Busch III 


Chairman of the Board 
and President 
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NEWS 


Oktfest Hits UVM in Fall Stride 


Class of ’79 
to be Feted 


By ALEXANDRA 

DE ROCHEFORT 

For many UVM alumni, 
Oktoberfest weekend is an 
annual fall event, but for 
the class of 1979, this year’s 
celebration promises to be 
more. It will be the first 
time they have been toge- 
ther as a class since their 
graduation five years ago. 

The Alumni Office has 
been holding fifth year 
reunions for 13 years, start- 
ing with the class of ’66 in 
1971. Each year a commit- 
tee is created of active 
alumni who are willing to 
put the time and effort into 
communicating with their 
classmates. Assistant Stu- 
dent Activities Director for 
Greek Affairs Rick Davis 
was involved with the mail- 
ing process and he thinks 
people are in for a few 
surprises upon their return. 

What he has in mind are 
the changes that have 
occurred at the University 
during the years since their 
graduation. 

“A lot of people will be 
excited with the changes 
here — they haven’t seen 
the new Aiken building, the 
library addition or the 
Church Street Marketplace, 
which was being completed 
in our senior year,’ said 
Davis. 

The six-member com- 
mittee began sending out 
informational letters a year 
ago and the responses have 
been positive. So far 150 
have made plans to attend 
and at least 50 more are 
expected. 

It was important to 
keep any celebration simple 
and inexpensive, but most 


of all “‘fun so that everyone, 


can come and go as they 
please,” said David Chad- 
wick of the Alumni Office. 
That same sentiment was 
echoed by committee mem- 
ber Kim Dannies, who 
remembered last year’s 
reunion as being less struc- 
tured and more fun than 
previous ones. 

Perhaps the key to a 
successful reunion lies in 
the flexible organization of, 
the events. Charlie Clark, an 
ex-Student Association pre- 
sident currently living in 
Washington, D.C., said that 
the flavor of the weekend is 
affected by the amount of 
organization put into it. 

“The organization has 
definitely improved in the 
last five years, and there are 
a lot more arts and crafts 
people with none of the 
chaos,”’ he said. 

Clark has been back to 
UVM a few times since his 
graduation and said that it 
is difficult to see what 
See CLASS, page 11 


OKTOBERPROFITS: The success of this fall’s 
Oktoberfest will depend in large part on the money made 
by merchants such as the one above, seen peddling 
trinkets at one of the past celebrations. 


To Fee or not to Fee: 
$28,350 Answers any 
and all Questions 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


Arranged in perfect symmetry on mimeo- 


graphed pink documents in the UVM accounting ° 


office are figures: $50, $50... $50, and so on. It 
looks like the typewriter got stuck. 

But it’s actually the student. 

To the tune of $28,350. 

That’s how much the accounting office has 
collected from UVM students who didn’t pay their 
bill on time this semester. But that figure, believe it 
or not, collapses in comparison to the figure from 
last year: $72,020. 

Talk about delinquency. 

“J expect the billing is about over for this 
semester;’’ said Herbert Painter, the UVM director 
of loans and accounts. ‘‘There will probably be 
only appeals from now on, so that figure will most 
likely drop.” 

“According to Painter, the estimated budget for 


the entire 1983-84 school year for late fees was 
$43,000. But in light of the manifold fines assess- 
ed, as well as a Jan. 4 due date for account settle- 
ment next semester, Painter acknowledged that 
“the whole thing might be thrown off, and we 
might have to revise the budget.” 

The money gathered in late fees that exceeds 


the income budget will go towards “student 
projects,” according to Painter. Money that falls 
within the budget estimate will go into the same 
“unrestricted funds’ allotment in which tuition 
payments fall. From there, the money will be 
aimed at paying salaries, as well as settling heating 
and lighting bills, said Painter. 

Of the $72,020 total from last year, approxi- 
mately $29,000 to $30,000 was spent for student 
projects, according to Painter. Included in these 
were student loans and the Billings renovation 
project, Painter said, 

“Because of the student who doesn’t pay his 
bill on time,’’ said Painter, “we don’t have that 
money to invest. There’s a tremendous demand on 
cash, so the $50 fee acts to offset the lack of 
investment income.” 

Although Painter maintained that the $28,350 
figure would probably decrease, the success rate 
for appeals so far is just 30 “out of probably 100,” 


the Oktoberfund 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

Oktoberfest is a huge 
event that costs no small 
amount of money to stage. 
This year, it will probably 
cost about $8000 to put on. 
The money for Oktoberfest 
comes from a variety of 
groups, including the 
Department of Residential 
Life, the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and the Student Asso- 
ciation. All of the funds are 
coordinated through the 
Oktoberfest Steering Com- 
mittee, which is entirely 
student-run. 

The Steering Committee 
consists of 16 members who 
were selected early last year 
after applying for positions 
on the committee. 

Chairman Tom Creed 
said that Oktoberfest ‘‘has 
never really been a profit- 
making event.”” The Com- 
mittee applies to several 
different groups for fund- 
ing, but since the money 
does not come _ through 
before the event, a previous- 
ly established fund is used 
to pay on schedule. 

Nancy Just, co-chair- 
man of the Steering Com- 
mittee, said that if the event 
is held outdoors, costs will 
run to about $8000, but if 
Oktoberfest has to be 
moved inside Patrick Gym 
because of rain, an added 
$2000 in costs will be 
incurred from extra clean- 
up fees and the cost of 
using the facility. 

“The beer tent,’’. she 
said, ‘“‘makes a little profit. 
If it makes a $50 profit, 


though, that’s good.” 
Revenues are also raised 
through sweatshirt _ sales, 


and through the money 
used to pay for the tables. 


For $10 a UVM group can 
rent a table/booth, while 


other crafts tables are 
rented out for $35. 
More money comes 


from the Alumni Associa- 
tion. According to assistant 
director David Chadwick, 
the Alumni Association pro- 
vides a donation and allows 
for some expenses. This 
money comes from dona- 
tions and from a special 
account held for various 
student groups. The actual 
amount of the ‘donation to 
Oktoberfest varies from 
year to year,’’ depending on 
the proposed budget, said 
Chadwick. 

The Student Associa- 
tion used to provide most 
of the funding for Oktober- 
fest until about three years 
ago, but’now, according to 
S.A. Treasurer: Dave Hills, it 
enly contributes about 
$500 to the event. Another 
source of money is the 
Vermont Council of the 
Arts, which provides a 
donation. 

In determining the bud- 
get, the Steering Committee 
allocates for entertainment, 
which includes one _ big- 
name artist each year. This 
year John Hall will perform, 
as well as some local and 
UVM groups. Basically, said 
Just, they “never try to 
spend more than _ they 
have.”’ They hope “to break 


even, and have a little 
extra’’ in case they have to 
go inside. 

Oktoberfest usually 


averages about 10,000 peo-. 


ple over the five hours. 
There will be over 100 
crafts tables and _= about 


50 tables set up by UVM 


groups. 


Weekend Retreat 
Schools New SA Senators. 


By ERIC LIPTON 

and KEVIN HUTT 

“Things are going to be 
different this year,” said 
S.A. senator Russell Brad- 
ley. The newly elected 
Student Senate is deter- 
mined to become an effec- 
tive, hard-working group. 
Made up of 39 concerned 
students, plans have been 
outlined to deal with cur- 
rent campus, community 
and legislative issues affect- 
ing the entire student body. 

This past weekend 
retreat enabled the Senators 
to meet, discuss and formu- 
late a new course of action, 
Both President Lattie Coor 
and Dean Miser attended, 
welcoming the new Sena- 
tors to their positions. 


There exists this year, aS 


stated by Lattie Coor, 


**.more potential than the- 
last ten years, or the next 
ten years to come.”’ 


Among the topics dis- | 
cussed by the Senators | 


during their weekend | 
retreat were two significant 
issues: parking at UVM and 


the drinking age. Commit- — 
tees of the Senate, such as_ 


COLA, Public Affairs, Stu- 
dent Action, Academie 
Affairs, 
deal with these and other — 
issues. The problem of 
parking seen from a student 
perspective appears to have 
two components. First, the 


outrageous price of parking | 


See SA, page 8 
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The Recess that 
Nobody Wanted 


Colossal Chittenden 
Cavity Closed 


By ELISE HOLLAN D 

Thanks to the Office of 
Administrative Support and 
UVM Grounds and Main- 
tenance, the days of the 
omnipresent swamp that 
plagues Main Campus every 
spring may be over. 

The recess that exists 
between the Cook building 
and CBW was created for a 
purpose that was never 
fulfilled. Four years ago, 
when the addition to the 
Bailey-Howe Library was in 
progress, the plans included 
a reflection pool to be 
situated where the recess 
now remains. The plans 
were altered, however, and 
the addition was destined to 
face a different direction. 
Thus, the mud _ hole 
remains. 


The residents of CBW 
have mixed emotions about 
the landfill. Steve Stano, a 
freshman in Chittenden, is 
dismayed at the fact that it 
takes away from any acti- 
vity area they once had. 

“T guess it’s an improve- 
ment,” said Jim Tully, 


another Chittenden _resi- 
dent. “‘It’s really hard to 
sleep because the dump- 
trucks make so much noise. 
The Hospital noise was bad 
enough — now this.”’ 

Until recently, the resi- 
dents of CBW were unaware 
and uninformed as to why 
the recess existed at all. 
Most freshmen said a reflec- 
tion pool would have been 
great. Otherwise the con- 
cern lies mainly with the 
fact that it is an eyesore. 


“It’s a waste of time, 
money and effort,’’ said one 
junior. “I think they should 
build a parking lot instead.” 
He said the money could be 
put to better use, preferably 
by installing the pool as was 
originally planned. On the 
contrary, others saw no 
problem with the “nit” 
whatsoever. ‘‘No more mud- 
slides?’”’? was the despondent 
response of one sophomore. 


Levine has_ estimated 
the total cost of the excava- 
tion to be ‘‘about $5000,”’ 
the bulk of which will be 
used for the installation of 


the drainage system. The 
remainder of the money 
will be spent on grading, 
top soil and seeding. 


Steve Demirjian, an 
R.A. in Chittenden, said 
that a reflection pool would 
have been expensive but it 
would have “improved the 
aesthetic quality of the 
school.” “I think they 
could have done different 
things with it,’’ he said, and 


then added, ‘“‘I guess I wish 
it was water.”’ 

The Billings-Ira Allen 
project has raised quite a bit 
of dirt which is being reused 
to aid in the upgrading of 


the area.. Administrative 
Support and UVM Grounds 
and Maintenance have 


joined hands in the efforts 
and, according to Ray 
Levine (Administrative Sup- 
port), the excavation will 


FRED CLARK 


NO MORE MUD: Students Marge Ross (left) and Michele Ward, both of whom 
would be missing in action if they attempted the main campus trek in April, can 
now walk to classes in confidence. 


restore the level of elevation 
to coincide with that of the 
grove of trees to the north. 
Next spring, a_ gravel 
walk and a new four man- 
hole drainage system will 
be installed. Once this has 
been completed, the ground 
will be graded and top soil 
and seeding will be laid 
down in order to insure a 
lavish green by next August, 
when UVM students return. 


Heavy Metal Reinstated After Campus Uproar 


Thanks to student protest 
and anew advisory committee, 
it’s “still rock ‘n roll” at North 
Carolina St. University after 
all. 

A three-week-old campus 
ban on “heavy metal” music 
was lifted last week when the 
administration approved a Col- 
seum Concert Advisory Com- 
mittee to screen rock music 


acts, reports committee 
member Jeff Bender. 

The ban followed a Van 
Halen concert where the 
young, predominately non- 
campus crowd left the universi- 
ty’s Reynolds Coliseum strewn 
with trash, Bender explained. 

“The Saturday concert 
meant there was no clean-up 
until Monday,” he said. “The 
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administration decided ‘We 
don’t want this mess anymore,’ 
and reasoned that heavy metal 
bands were drawing a young, 
non-student crowd that left a 
big mess.” 

Students immediately labeled 
the ban “ridiculous” and 
“discriminatory” and complain- 
ed they’d be forced to go off- 
campus for rock concerts. 


—, 


At UVM this ban was 
negatively received. 


“T protest,’’ said Debby 
Pepper, a UVM freshman. 
‘People choose to be vio- 
lent. It’s not just because 
they see a band. Music does 
not directly result in vio- 
lence. Maybe they should’ 
only have tickets open to 
the students.”’ 


Ski the entire season for $140 
(excluding holidays) 


ERMONT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Purchase your pass now at 

The Edge-and receive a ’ ye 
----"~" +. free Sports Graphics deluxe Zz, 
ym mg ; gear bag—a $40 value! 


ils 


Where your season begins 


65 Main St. Burlington 862-2282 
open every day 


Viewed as a denial of 
students’ rights, other UVM 
students expressed the same 
sentiment. 

‘‘That’s unfair,’’ said 
junior Eric Dotson. “‘It’s 
unfortunate, because it cuts 
down on the range of music 
available. There is no reason 
behind the decision; it is 


See HEAVY, page 12 
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CHILDRENS SIZES 
CB JACKETS 
Coupon expires 9/30/84 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


STORE HOURS: MON—WED 9:30-6:00, THURS & FRI 9:30-9:00 
SAT 9:30-6:00, SUN 12-5 
VISA AMERICAN EXPRESS 
LAYAWAYS 


FREE TEST RIDES 


At Camel’s Hump Nordic Ctr. 


MASTERCARD 
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SUNDAY 
SEPT 30 
10-3pm 


Free test rides of 
¥f/ Mountain Bikes’ by 
Peugeot, Ross, Trek, 
and Fat Chance. 


Refreshments—Great 
Views of the Hump- 
Good Times for All. 


DIRECTIONS: Take 89 South to Huntington exit. From Huntington follow the signs (bear 
left at mobile station, about 30 min. form Burlington). 


Give ‘F’ to Pass/Fail 


PULLMAN, WA.—Pass/Fail 
grading systems have failed, 
and students who have a 
chance to use them generally 
reject them, according to a 
survey of over 1600 colleges 
using the pass/fail system. 

Dr. C. James Quann, 
registrar at Washinton St. 
University and author of the 
survey, said students do 
worse when theyre given 
pass/fail grades instead of let- 
ter grades. 

“Many institutions are begin- 
ning to realizé students per- 
form on a lower level with 
pass/fail systems,” he said. 

“Students come to class 
late, skip classes, don’t do 
assignments and hold other 
students back,” he added. 
“Performance is below par in 
many cases.” 


Quann saw the system as a 
vestige of the more ex- 
perimental sixties and early 
seventies. 


Even so, “only a_ small 
percentage of schools that in- 
itiated pass/fail options aban- 
doned them altogether on the 
theory that if you give the 
students something, it hurts to 
take it away,” Quann added. 


Northwest Missouri St. 
University, for example, 
changed its pass/fail system in 
1979, letting students use it.in 
a maximum of nine credit 
hours. 


* 
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“tS sete 
anymore,” reports Registrar 
Linda Girard. “People were 
taking advantage of it: using it 
for hard major classes ang 


GED requirements. Faculty jg : 


much happier now. 


Quann’s own Washington 
St. offers pass/fail options, but 
only seven percent of the sty. 
dent body uses it. 

Some schools, of course, 
remain devotees of the 
system. 


“Faculty instituted this 
system to encourage learnj 
for the sake of learning, jp. 
stead of a competitive environ. 
ment,” said Nancy P 
associate registrar at the 
University of California-Santa 
Cruz. 

“Students like this environ. 
ment and the freedom to test 
things more than under a tradj- 
tional system,” she claims, 
“Faculty is committed (to it) 
despite the enormous task of 
written evaluations.” 

Quann believes more 
schools are moving from 
pass/fail systems, however, if 
only because grading fashions 
change from time to time. 

Pass/fail systems were 
common in the 19th century, 
until they were supplanted by 
numerical grading practices, 
he explains. Symbols and let- 
ters later appeared to sum- 
marize numerical groupings. 

—from USPS 


SA Sens Schooled 


continued from page 6 
tickets, and second, the 
problem of not enough 
parking space. 

One proposal suggested 
the construction of a park- 
ing lot on Spear St.,. near 
the Agricultural buildings, 
with frequent free shuttles 
to and from campus. Con- 
cerning the inevitable rais- 
ing of the drinking age, S.A. 
will lobby for a Grandfather 
clause to be included in the 
legislation, so that those 
who already have the pri- 
vilege of being able to drink 
cannot have that privilege 
taken away. 

S.A. plans to effect 
concrete, visible legislation 
on these and other issues 
for the benefit of the entire 
UVM community. 

The Student Associa- 
tion will attempt to be 
more public, visible, and 
effective this year as a unity 
of purpose and_ intensity 
of drive has begun with this 
past weekend’s retreat. To 
do this, S.A. needs student 
input. ‘‘So,’’ said Russell 
Bradley, ‘‘talk to your near- 
est Senator, and let’s see 
those campaign promises 
acted on.”’ 

The new Senators are 
planning to make _ them- 
selves more visible to the 
Student Association by 
including students in the 
decision-making process. 
The S.A. organization and 
its meetings will be open to 
all students. The first offi- 
cial Senate meeting begins 
on Oct. 4 in Waterman’s 
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Memorial Lounge at 5:30 
p.m. 

As determined by last 
Thursday and Friday’s elec- 
tion, the new Senators are: 


On Campus 

Eric Lipton, M-S-H 

J.J. Thorp, M-S-H 

Susan Moore, H/M 

Jennifer Mongeon, H/M 

Shapleigh Smith,H/M 

Susan Tobler, W-D-W 

Cliff Wright, W-D-W 

Janet Entwistle, McAuley 

Claire Leblanc, Fort 

Krista Mooradian, Converse 

Kevin Hutt, L/L 

Kimberly Spaulding, L/L 

Russell Bradley, L/L 

Dave MacLaughlin, MAT 

Chip Dornell, MAT 

Stephanie Jacobson, C-B-W 

Chuck Gawarkiewicz, 
C-B-W 

David Pope, C-W-P 

Richard Sullivan, C-W-P 

Kim Spehrley, Coolidge/ 
Redstone/Slade 

Off Campus 

Ken Mazer 

Robert Driscoll 

David Caminear 

Barbara Roth 

Susan Mohr 

Jeanne Bassett 

Anne Rogers 

Rich Sorota 

Tom Creed 

Ted Gormley 

Paul Ochs 

April Smith 

John Schnorr 

Robert Smith 

Tory Riley 

Betsy Buckley 

Scott Valent 

Cullen Ryan 
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By PEGGY BASLOW 

Numerous educators, 
including those at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, have 
been interested in the 
effects of the Baby Boom 

pulation explosion on 
college enrollments. When 
these so-called “‘Baby- 
Boomers” (born between 
1947 and 1961) grow up, 
enrollment in all phases of 
education is expected to 
drop dramatically. Accord- 
ing to a 1980 UVM study, 
+he next ten years will see a 
97 percent drop in Vermont 
high school enrollments and 
a 40 percent drop across the 
Northeast. 

Despite these forecasts, 
UVM has been able to 
maintain a desired enroll- 
ment of 7400 students. 

“We are over 100 stu- 
dents better off than we 
expected to be, according 
- to 1980 calculations,” said 
Vice President for Acade- 
mic Affairs Robert Arns. He 
said an increase in popular- 
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*“UVM is one of the 
few schools to 
weather this period 
without (a) decline 
so} |(in) quality.”’ 
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Boom Fallout Won’t 
Rain on UVM, Arns Says 


Veep for Academic Affairs 
Cites UVM’s ‘Quality’ 


ity and a recognition of 
high quality of education 
has offset the declining 
applicant pool. 

According to Arns, the 
only major declines in regis- 
tration have been in the 
areas of agriculture, educa- 
tion, home economics, and 
allied health. He also sees a 
shortage of teachers in the 
future and noted that there 
was a slight resurgence in 
enrollment for home eco- 
nomics. Offsetting these 
drops have been waves of 
students turning to business 
administration, engineering, 
and arts and sciences. 

Arns does not cite the 
Baby Boom as the major 
reason for this shift. He 
believes that the liberation 
of women is a key factor. 
Young women are no longer 
adhering to the traditional 
disciplines, such as nursing 
and education and are turn- 
ing to other fields of study. 
Arns remarked that over the 
past few years “‘interest in 


-—Robert Arns, Vice- 
President for Aca- 
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engineering and_ business 
among males has grown 
20-30 percent,” whereas 


“interest in engineering and 
business among females has 
grown 200-300 percent.” 
As a result, women now 
outnumber men in_ the 
business program. He added 
that the school did expect 
this trend. 

“With a lot of hard 
work on the part of the 
faculty and staff we can 
make it through this period 
of declining high school 
applicants,’ said Arns. To 
counter any further decline 
in the student body: (1) 
increased recruiting by the 
admissions office; (2) an 
emphasis on continued qua- 
lity in the programs; (3) 
reallocation of resources to 
more popular areas, such as 
business and_ engineering; 
and (4) improvements in 
the financial aid system. 
Costs are going to go up 
anyway to cover rising 
See ARNS, page 11 


Effect of Increased Targets in EMBA 


THE BABY BOOM BREAKDOWN: A decrease in enrollment is projected for the 
upcoming years, but according to Robert Arns, the Vice-President for Academic 


Affairs, UVM should come out of the fray unscathed. 
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FEEL COLD IN A 
BANANA SPLIT? 


A whok ripe banana with® big scoops 
f Pen Gderry’ss Ice Cream, homemade hot 
udge, MGM's, fresh strawberries, and walnuts. 
nt you think the banana gets cold‘? ‘To 
keep you and the banana covered we'll throw 
inaspiffy BenGuerry's hat for $15° when 
you buy a banana split. 
ood at participating, Ben GJerry’s stores while supplies last. 


BEN GJERRYS 


ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


SHELBURNE Rt 7,Shelburne Bay Plaza BURLINGTON 169 Cherry St 
ESSEX SCT. Complex 189 Pearl&. PLATTSBURGH 14 Margaret &t 


: fs ae R AT 
WED Happy Hour, 4pm to closing 


50¢ off all cocktails! 


Extended Libations, 4 - 8 pm 
THUR 50¢ off all cocktails and JUMBO 
16 oz. draft beer all night! 
FRI Raw Bar and Happy Hour 4 - 7 pm! 
SAT Watch the Games with JUMBO 


16 oz. Drafts and 50¢ 
beer-steamed Hot Dogs! 
3 West Canal Street, Winooski 655-0331 
Ge ES SS Se Bn ee a Ee 


E Redeem this coupon for: is 


2 Beverages for the price of one PLUS 
ie | the cheaper of any two Cafe Extra a 
items for FREE 


: ‘ 


| DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


| a 


(4) Delivery to campus locations 


658-2259 
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Open 7am-12pm daily 
minimum order $10. 
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BOTT COTTA 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


Not just for Spanish majors only, but for everyone: beginners, “in between” 


students, and advanced. Put some excitement into your college career!! 


BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Cost is about the 


same as a semester in a U.S. college: $3,380. 
Price includes jet round trip to Seville from 
New York, room, board, and tuition com- 
plete. Government grants and loans may be 
applied towards our programs. 


college you attend 
————— SS eee eee eee 
your name 

your present street address 


tenses seeeseeneesemenesitishe 
city state zip 


If you would like information on future programs give 
permanent address below. 
your permanent street address 


ee ee ae 
city zp 


Live with a Spanish family, attend classes 
four hours a day, four days a week, four 
months. Earn 16 hrs. of credit (equivalent to 4 
semesters taught in U.S. colleges over a two 
year time span). Your Spanish studies will be 
enhanced by opportunities not available ina 
U.S. classroom. Standardized tests show our 
students’ language skills superior to students 
completing two year programs in U.S. 
Advanced courses also. 


Hurry, it takes a lot of time to make all ar- 
rangements. 
SPRING SEMESTER — Jan. 30 - May 29 
FALL SEMESTER — Aug. 29 - Dec. 19 

each year. 
FULLY ACCREDITED — AProgram of Trinity 
Christian College. 


For full information — send coupon to: 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


2442 E. Collier S.E., F-5 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


LOOKS THAT 
GO TO WORK 
FOR YOU... 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Row e Rutland Vt ¢ 773-7750 
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159 Main Street Burlington 


FINE SPIRITS & MUSIC 
Welcome UVM Alumni and Parent 
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Cures Sougis 


THE MOUSE THAT COULDN’T ROAR: Above, Linda 
Matthews, a lab technician for the UVM Medical Center, 
explores possible cures for humans through experimen- 
ting with laboratory mice. 


continued from cover 


The controls will be dead in 
seven to 10 days.”’ 

After the drug passed all 
toxicity testing, the anti- 
cancer agencies were ade- 
quately impressed, and the 
drug sufficiently warranted 
a human clinical test. Test- 
ing began a month ago, 10 
years after Richter’s original 
findings. Volunteers are still 
applying. These volunteers 
have run out of alternative 
methods. Their cancer can 
not be cured by surgery or 
radiation because it has 
spread throughout their 
bodies. “‘They are very ill,” 
said Dr. John McCormack, 
professor of pharmacology. 
“We are trying to get a 
significant anti-cancer effect 
with low toxicity. That’s 
our goal.”’ These patients 
are prepared to take the 
risk. 

The patients are in- 
formed of the risk and are 
free to withdraw at any 
time. “There is a tremen- 
dous amount of generosity 
in someone who partici- 
pates in research: Their 
contribution to scientific 
advancement has to be 
recognized,” said Dr. 
McCormack. ‘“‘Their full in- 
formed consent must be 
established or it is inappro- 
priate, immoral.’’ Testing 
will continue for the next 
12 months at UVM, Yale, 
and the University of Texas. 

In the same room a year 
ago, testing began on the 
advanced neurological drug, 
Cronassial. The drug had 
been sent from Italy to Dr, 
Tandam of UVM’s neuro- 
logy department for 
research and clinical testing. 
“Half the patients will die 
within three years; we have 
to decide which patients to 
give the drug to,” said Dr. 
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Tandem. ‘‘We are trying to 
stop the progression of the 
disease or at least slow it 
down. Cure is impossible at 
this point since we don’t 
know the cause.” 

People are coming from 
Colorado, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, New York, New Hamp- 
shire and other areas around 
the country to volunteer for 
the clinical test. 

The — disease __ being 
researched, idiopathic poly- 
neuropathy, travels from 
the feet up, destroying 
nerves as it grows. The new 
drug is believed to promote 
regrowth of the nerves. The 
experiment at UVM is a 
double’ blind crossover 
placebo control study. One 
group receives the active 
agent and one_ group 
receives placebos. Neither 


the patients nor the doctors 


know which  is_ which 
because the manufacturer 
privately sets a code and 
distributes the doses. A 
computer randomly chooses 
who will and who will not 
receive the drug. After a 
certain period of time, the 
process is switched and 
those who received the 
placebo are given a chance 
to test the real drug. In 
October the first results will 
be published. 

“With nerve growth, 
you’re talking about a very 
slow process. If you are 
going to evaluate an agent 
which is going to be a 
potential benefit, you have 
to give it a long time,” said 
Dr. Tandem. He _ believes 
that to some extent the 
drug has been successful. 

-In Arizona a group of 
Indians, the Pimas, have 4 
high obesity and diabetes 
rate. Eighty percent of the 
population of 5000 


See RESEARCH, page 12 


Class WELCOME BACK 
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sfaliges have occurred here. Need carpet for your dorm room 

“You can’t really see a or apartment? 
e in the students in a ; 

. d; only in the build- We’ve got them! 

ings and the physical Remnants from 3-12 up to 9-12 
earance. 

lia Richardson of $5 to $6 a sq. yard 

Boston has kept in contact Assorted Styles ‘& Colors 


with UVM and his class- 
mates. Richardson belonged 
to the Sigma Nu fraternity 


Y 
hose brothers he is ai $ Gx 
with whose irst Quality Carpets ee dd ore. rae G 


still in touch. Having visited 
UVM about 15 times over 
the past few years, Richard- 
son is also aware of the 
changes that have taken 
place. He expects “‘a typical 
UVM weekend” at the 
reunion. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum is Clinton Ivins 
III, who hasn’t been back to 
UVM since he graduated. 
Although he hasn’t yet seen 
the changes here, Irvins has 
heard of them. He speaks 
oceasionally with his room- 


a 
mate, but for him, contact at Outstanding for Fish 


with UVM has been rare. . he é 
The Oktoberfest cele- D ~ wavs fres and well ; 

bration for the class of 79 = y prepar ed. 

starts Friday evening with a 

party at the Dockside Cafe. } : 

From that beginning the ft MAYTAG 


members of the class will 


enjoy a host of other XB ! HOME-STYLE 
events, ranging from a ; L AUNDRIES 


dinner-dance at the Radis- 
son Hotel to regular Okto- 2 ; 
berfest amusements. CLEAN AND FINE TOBACCOS 


Although. the _partici- COMFORTABLE AND GIFTS 


pants in this fifth reunion 
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will be looking forward to e Full Service Dry Cleaning e Valet Service —— |] at e 
: ¢ Professional Tailoring and e A Large Number Of Machines les WS 
the gala weekend, they will Alterations ¢ Large Machines For Doing Sleeping Lt N 


be looking forward more to 
seeing their classmates. 
“Oktoberfest is fun,” said 


ore aunnus, “out tcame | SUNbright Laundrymats 


to see friends.”’ 
aaa Open 7 Days A Week === 


Arns Dj THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, VT. 
s Discounts (NEXT TO THE IGA) 


e Professional Stain Removal Bags, Blankets, etc. 22 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


the most-unique ¢ollection 
‘of Vermont T-Shirts 
on the West Coast of New England! 


Baby Boom 655-9810 
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titled “Demography and 
graphy === ==: Surprise Specials Every Monday Night == <== === = 


UVM Undergraduate Enroll- 
ments,” the synopsis relates 
the problems to be faced in 
future years, presents situa- 
tions in terms of the overall 


distribution of students, 
and charges “‘a task force to 
begin investigation of our 
options and to make recom- 
mendations for future cour- 
ses of action.”’ 


ae believes that the 
new student ter, 

mrthe new date and veins CLASSICAL BRUNCH 
Communications — system SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


that allows personal compu- 
ters into dormitory 
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Healing Arts 


presents 
MASSAGE CLASS 
taught by 
Walter Zeichner 


Mondays 7 — 9 p.m. 
Beginning October 8 
for 10 weeks 
Swedish — Esalen 


Ey? rooms, 4 
hie this year will help ge 
© further the attractiveness 120 
of the University. He also for more information and registration: 658-8030 
nt that “UVM is one of Learn to Share the Touch that Heals 
© tew schools to weather a : = . 
this ‘ period without this The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, V1/655-2044 19 Church street, Burlington, vermont@o401 
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Research Conducted at UVM 


continued from page 10 

are obese and 60 percent 
have diabetes. Dr. Edward 
Horton of UVM’s College of 
Medicine was sent to study 
them. In his experiments, 
which attempt to uncover 
the cause of this type of 
diabetes, he discovered an 
abnormal metabolism rate 
in the Indians. 

Horton’s research con- 
tinued when he conducted a 
study with the cooperation 
of inmates of the Vermont 
State Prison. In an attempt 
to establish a link between 
obesity and diabetes, a 
group of inmates were over- 
fed for four months to 
determine if their insulin 
resistance would rise. Dia- 
betes is caused by the lack 
of insulin in the blood; 
insulin acts as a means to 
break down blood sugar and 
transfer it to the cells. After 
four months, insulin resis- 
tance and blood sugar toler- 
ance had developed. 

“Thus, during overfeed- 
ing,” wrote Dr. Horton in 
The American Journal of 
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Medicine, ‘‘the excess calo- 
ric intake and gain in 
weight... are important fac- 
tors in the development 


of... insulin resistance (a , 


form of diabetes). His 
results were viewed 
throughout the nation as a 
major breaktrhough in dia- 
betes research. 


The use of man for 
clinical drug tests and 
disease research is necessary 
to understand the human 
disease process. ‘‘No substi- 


.tute satisfies all research 


criteria. Animal and tissue 
models come close to dupli- 
cating some of man’s 
disease processes, but since 
they cannot duplicate his 
physiology, they fall short 
of completely replacing 
human subjects,’’ said a 
Division of Research 
Resources publication. 
UVM’s clinical research pro- 
gram, one of 75 of its type 
around. the country, is 
based upon volunteers. Con- 
sent is given and the services 
are paid for as diseased and 
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sometimes healthy indivi- 
duals are used for the 
advancement of medical 
science. 


Killer Cadets 
Investigated 


Three nights after beginning 
classes at Texas A&M, Bruce 
Goodrich apparently was 
awakened by older students 
belonging to the university’s 
ubiquituous Corps of Cadets. 

The cadets allegedly hazed 
Goodrich and two others with 
strenuous exercise through 
the night, leading Goodrich 
ultimately to collapse and 
death, 

The university is now prob- 
ing the incident. 

Meanwhile, a former 
Nebraska Kappa Sigma filed 
suit last week against his 
house for medical expenses 
incurred after a_ particularly 
violent forced pie-eating con- 
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Heavy Metal Brought Back 


continued from page 7 


just too’ easy to associate 
heavy metal bands with 
violence. That’s not neces- 
sarily the way it is.”’ 

Joe Kettle, a freshman, 
felt the ban was unneces- 
sary. “‘If they controlled the 
deadheads,”’ he said, “‘they 
can control everyone else.”’ 

Back at N.C. St., the 
adverse student reaction led 
to meetings between stu- 
dent leaders and administra- 
tors, who proposed that 
student committees make 
rock bookings. 


Committee members include 
the student center president, 
the director of student union 
activities, the assistant dean of 
students and Bender, who is 
editor of the campus 
newspaper. 

“The committee will help 
screen talent that appears at the 
Coliseum,” explained Richard 
Farrell, Coliseum business 
manager. “They'll determine if 
students want a particular artist 
on campus.” 

Coliseum officials will sign 


General Foods 


“family type” acts, he stressed, 


and will consult the students 


only for rock concerts. 

“It will be interesting to see 
on what criteria they judge 
these groups on,” Farrell added, 

Bender claimed the commit- 
tee is a better solution than 
dealing 
administration’s “paranoia of 
any type of music that appeals 
to a younger crowd. . 

“They're not interested in 
entertainment that draws a 


15-year-old crowd,” he pointed | 


out. “I understand that. After 
all, this is a university.” 


“The biggest contention was 
with the unclear terms of the 
ban,” Bender said. “There were 
no set guidelines about what 
music was banned.” 


Indeed, Athletic Director 
Willis Casey originally said he’d 
ban rock music while allowing 
the Coliseum to host acts like 
Billy Joel, who Casey apparent: 
ly didn’t see as a rock ‘n roll 
musician. 

—Compiled by Erie 
Lipton and USPS 
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EDITORIAL 
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Parking Woes Remain Unaddressed 


In 1951, the Cynic printed an article arguing 
that tuition and parking were the two greatest 
problems on campus. Today, 33 years later, the 
latter continues to plague the University. 

The statistics stretch credulity. Last year 
UVM Security Services issued 6,990 parking 
permits for only 3,589 spaces available. The 
number of permits is inflated considering that 
summer session students and part-time faculty 
are included. But the number of spaces is also 
exaggerated. Remember, those 35 hundred odd 
spaces are segregated into zones and lots, each of 
which only allows a different colored sticket. 
Every space is available for parking, but not 


everyone can park there. 


LETTERS 


Stavrand Article 
Erroneous and Biased 


To the Editor: 

In last Thursday’s edi- 
the Cynic editors 
raised the question of why 
George Bush would not 
speak to UVM _ students. 
Rather, the question ought 
to be ‘“‘Why should he?” I 
say this in reference to the 
conduct of UVM students 
of three years ago when 
James Watt came to speak 
on campus. There were only 
a few intelligent questions, 
the rest were not even 
questions but statements 
pertaining to Watt’s charac- 
ter that were insulting. It 
was obvious that a large 
‘group of students did not 
come to hear him speak but 
to try and humiliate him. 


Information and_ debate 
about his actions were not 
their goal. Free speech 


works both ways. Granted, 
some students did go to 
hear him speak, but they 
were overshadowed. The 
Republican National Com- 
mittee probably feared that 
George Bush would be 
received in the same man- 
ner. If the UVM campus 
wants to hear people speak 
then they should be cour- 
teous enough to listen first, 
and then ask _ intelligent 
questions about the issues, 
as opposed to running 
around the aisles in clown 
suits yelling insults. 
Katherine Lofmark 


UVM Doesn’t 
Deserve Bush 


To the Editor: 

The article about Erik 
Stavrand’s announcement 
of his candidacy for state 
representative was written 
in a biased and unprofes- 
sional manner by the Cynic 
last week. Here is a student 
who wants to have an 
impact on important state 
issues like state aid to 
education and _ increased 
alcohol education, as a state 
representative, and his 
school’s newspaper won’t 
provide him with a fair and 
factual article of announce- 
ment. Evidently Ralph 


— 
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Nader’s encouragement to 
increase student involve- 
ment in politics fell on 
some deaf ears at the Cynic. 

Not only is the article 
supported by an incorrect 
quote of the Vermont Elec- 
tion Law and an anony- 
mous ‘11th hour’’ opinion, 
but it is written from a 
clearly negative point of 
view.. The article begins 
with Stavrand defending his 
position as if he’d done 
something wrong by want- 
ing to run for state repre- 
sentative. Stavrand’s experi- 
ence, which is more exten- 
sive and community- 
oriented than Micque Glit- 
man’s record, was not 
stated until the end of the 
article. Voters deserve to 
have important facts placed 
where they can find them, 
not nestled between opi- 
nions and innuendo. The 
editor also did a good job at 
fitting the article into a 
small place on the sixth 
page, so well that they cuta 
sentence out of a paragraph 
and left the reader confused 
as to its meaning. In addi- 
tion, the possibility that 
Stavrand will earn six 
independent study credits 
for a 40-hour a week job is 
not surprising, nor an im- 
portant issue, yet the article 
states, ‘“‘Stavrand will use 
his position to get six 
credits”? as if he’s running 
for a two year office in 
order to get college credit. 

I trust the Cynic -to 
present information to the 
voting public in an unbiased 
and professional manner. 
My trust has been violated. 

Krista Rohrbacher 


Pro-Nukes 
Are the Freaks 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for publish- 
ing Dan Barry’s Declaration 
of Conscience. If there is 
anything that all citizens of 
the world, especially Amer- 
icans, should say NO to, it 
is the development, testing, 
and production of nuclear 
weapons. 

I am really scared for 
my family and friends that 
we are getting closer and 
closer to using nuclear wea- 


These statistics even in the best light spell 
incredible hassle for anyone why buys a permit. 
The $20 a non-resident pays and the $26 a 
campus resident pays can in no way guarantee 
you a space to park. Even for faculty and staff, 
whose parking zones take up most of the spaces 
nearest classrooms, the inconvenience of over- 
crowding is inevitable. In the lot surrounded by 
Ira Allen Chapel, Mansfield House, the Fleming 
Museum, Torrey, Perkins, and Votey buildings, 
there are 108 parking spaces. In Votey alone, 
109 faculty-staff permits were issues last year. 

Given the severity of the problem, one 
would expect a plan for future resolution might 
be in the works. And given the $16 and $10 


pons. I have a dream of 
being a father and raising a 
family someday. Yet I am 
very scared that my future 
children will never have the 
chance to grow up and go 
to college because of a 
nuclear ‘“‘accident’’ or war. 
All the years that they are 
alive they will live with the 
constant fear of nuclear 
destruction. 

If you are as scared and 
concerned as I am I hope 
that you will make your 
own ‘Declaration of Con- 
science’ on this issue. In 
your own way I hope that 
you will join me, Dan and 
many other people in voic- 
ing a resounding NO to 
nuclear insanity. 

Please take some form 
of action. Share your con- 
cern with family and 
friends. Write a letter to 
your Senator or Represen- 
tative or The President. Join 
the Student Nuclear Freeze 
Committee. Please take a 
risk and DO SOMETHING 
IN THE NAME OF 
HUMANITY! 

Stephen Nelson 
Buckham Hall 
Advisor 


S.A. Officers Urge 
Participation 


To the Editor: 

Well, we hope you are 
all off to a great start. The 
incredible support and par- 
ticipation in the fall kick- 
off weekend was fantastic. 
It made our work that 
much more enjoyable to 
know that it was appre- 
ciated. 

We would like to ex- 
pand our ranks with those 
of you who would like to 
become active members of 
the Senior Class Council. 
Applications and further 
information may be 
obtained at the Alumni 
House on Williams St. 

Your input and partici- 
pation can only further 
guarantee that this will be a 
great year. 


Rich Sorota 
Erik Stavrand 
Lisa Schepis 
Barb Roth 
Liz Nixon 


Stavrand’s Platform 
Left Out 


To the Editor: 

In response to the news 
article about Erik Stav- 
rand’s campaign for state 
senate in last week’s Cynic I 
was disappointed that the 
Cynic was not kinder or 
more just in judging Stav- 
rand. As a UVM student, 
Stavrand should be 
applauded for caring to 
represent students and tak- 
ing the initiative to run for 
state senate. 

The article, which only 
discussed Stavrand’s weak- 
nesses, never mentioned 
Stavrand’s platform nor any 
of the issues of the cam- 
paign. Although no news 
article is ever completely 
objective, the balance here 
was clearly against Stav- 
rand. As an  ex-Student 
Association president, a Dis- 
aster Action team member 
for the Burlington chapter 
of the American Red Cross, 
a member of the Burlington 
fire commission (among 
other achievements), Stav- 
rand certainly deserves 
serious consideration by 
student voters, and a fair 
description in the Cynic. 

Maggie Garb 


increases in permit costs for on and off campus 
residents respectively, some revenue for im- 
provements would seem to be available. But 
according to Security Director Dave Richard the 
increase in fees was to make student and faculty 
permit fees more equal, not to finance any new 
construction of parking space. 

Any future solution to the problem has yet 
to be conceived. Schemes of new lots beyond 
Gutterson Field House or a commuter system on 
campus are just dreams at this point. And 
unfortunately, no direct application to the 
problem has begun. 

Let us all hope it won’t take another 33 
years to readdress the problem. 


Time to Stop 
Nuclear Arms Race 


To the Editor: 

A popular question 
these days is ““‘What’s wrong 
with all these peace freaks 
anyway?” I would like to 
find out what’s wrong with 
the people who are devoting 
so much time, energy, tech- 
nology, and money to 
various methods of destruc- 
tion. 

It is readily apparent in 
the fiscal scheme of things 
that nuclear war is a bad 
risk, and no level-headed 
person would want any part 
of an investment in it. 
There is far too much at 
stake for this madness to | 
continue. Unfortunately, 
with the people in power 
endorsing an_ interstellar- 
space weapon eradication 
station, we are still treading 
on very thin ice. 

It is obvious who the 
“freaks”? in this scenario 
are, and it is with this clear 
vision that I endorse Dan 
Barry’s Declaration of Con- 
science” Against the Deve- 
lopment and Use of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

Daniel Seff 
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THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UYM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be 


for length. 


CORRECTION: In an article entitled ‘“UVM’s Stravrand 
to Join State Rep Fray Today’’, Vermont election law was 
improperly quoted. A candidate only has to live one year 


in the district to which he is elected, not two years as the 


article stated. 
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Questioning Who Wants Peace 


By TORY RILEY 
’ “Don’t let anyone tell you that 
we are any less dedicated to peace 
because we want a strong America. 
I’ve known four wars in my lifetime 
and not one came about because we 
were too strong. Weakness is the 
greatest enemy of peace.”’ 
Ronald Reagan 
Sept. 9, 1984 
This statement, as many uttered 
by Ronald Reagan, is simple. Short 
sentences, familiar words, common 
generalizations. We need to point 
out, for example, that “America” 
includes not only the United States 
of, but also Canada, Greenland, 
and Mexico, Central and South 
America. Perhaps a common over- 
sight, perhaps a reflection of 
Reagan’s ethnocentricity, he 
believes ours is the only important 
country in America, thus it is not 
necessary to be specific as are Latin 
Americans when referring to a 
specific country in America. 
Beyond semantics, our presi- 
dent’s simplification of language 
also either creates or is a result of 
an oversimplified world view — 
both his and those who prescribe 
to his rhetoric. 
Strength in the above context, 
is clearly military strength. He is 


not referring to the strength of a 
nation of educated, fully employed, 
and healthy people. Instead, Rea- 
gan measures strength by the num- 
ber of aircraft carriers, Pershing IIs, 
M60s, Bl bombers, and Ml16s we 
possess. By any intelligent mea- 
sure, we are a strong country 
militarily. Not being weak, if we 
follow Reagan’s logic, we are a 
friend to peace, not an enemy. With 
a puzzled countenance, I scratch 
my head, and wonder why, if 
Ronald Reagan is such a firm 
believer in the dangers of weakness, 
he does not support strength 
throughout the world. In fact, the 
Soviet Union, Reagan explains with 
the use of intricate bar graphs, 
is militarily superior to our coun- 
try; it would follow that if they are 
so strong, they do not pose a threat 
to peace. 

Yet Ronald Reagan intensely 
disapproves of the very existence of 
the Soviet Union. We’ve all heard 
Reagan, his mind still caught in the 
black and white days of his motion 
picture career, call the U.S.S.R. ‘“‘an 
evil empire,” “‘the focus of evil in 
the modern world,’ and so forth. 
He seems bent not only on “out- 
lawing Russia,” but also bombing 
it. Ronald Reagan, it appears, 


is not excited about 
everywhere. 

Perhaps there is another angle 
to the ‘“‘weakness”’ statement not 
yet examined. Perhaps weakness is 
the greatest enemy of peace 
because it tempts strong nations to 
invade, exploit, and dominate weak 
ones. That seems to fit quite 
nicely with the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s policy in America. Excuse 
me, Central America. We see the 
region as a weak one, and with 


economic and military aid, propose 
to rid Central America of its role as 
enemy of peace. So by constructing 
military bases, flying reconnais- 
sance flights, training troops, min- 
ing harbors, and conducting naval 
exercises in and around Central 
America, the Reagan Administra- 
tion perceives our role as promoters 
of peace in that region. We supply 
five Central American countries and 
a counterrevolutionary faction of a 
sixth with economic and/or mili- 
tary aid. 

My six weeks in Nicaragua this 
past summer clearly demonstrated 
that our show of strength in the 
region is a bedfellow of violence, 
not a friend to peace. 

On July 13, the U.S. backed 
and supplied ‘‘contras’’ attacked an 


strength 


agricultural cooperative 18 kilo- 
meters north of Esteli, Nicaragua, 
where I lived. 

That night, down the hall from 
where the fatal victims of the 
attack lay, I gave blood for those 
who had only been wounded. 
Outside, a funeral procession wove 
through the streets; answering the 
cooperative’s call for help, the 
25-year-old father of four and 
police chief of Esteli, had been 
ambushed by the “‘contras.’’ He had 
caught a mortar made in the U.S.A. 
in the neck. 

Weakness did not kill him, nor 
the other victims of the assaults. 
The military strength of our coun- 
try, shared with the “contras”’ 
to assist their ongoing attempt to 
overthrow the popular Sandinista 
government, is the culprit. Our 
military strength once again created 
violence and death, not peace. 

It seems that military strength 
and domination, coupled with the 
reign of Ronald Reagan, is the 
greatest enemy of peace, not 
weakness as Mr. Reagan would like 
us to believe. 


Tory Riley is a UVM senior who 
recently returned from Nicaragua. 


Pornography Defiles the Sanctity of Angell 


By SHERRY WALTER 


I do not believe in the 


really is. Either they ignore 


political forum where ideas 


Clearly, the allowance of 


Last Friday night, Deb- 
bie Does Dallas played in 
B106 Angell and pornogra- 
phy once again assailed the 
halls of academia at UVM. 
The excitement and antici- 
pation are over and now 
there is silence. All that 
remains are the profits and 
the yellow posters scattered 
around campus that serve 
to remind every student of 
the mockery made of their 
Constitutional freedoms. 


Unfortunately, I suspect 
most students fail to see the 
seriousness of this situation. 
Really, what is the big deal 
about showing a porno flick 
in a lecture hall? Nobody is 
forcing anyone to go see the 
movie if they don’t want to. 
Don’t those who choose to 
go have the right to watch 
whatever they want? The 
First Amendment freedom 
of expression guarantees 
this, or does it? 
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Ist Place: Roland Jazz Chorus 120 


162 Battery Street 


total censorship of porno- 
graphy, but I do think 
society has a responsibility 


to regulate pornographic 
content and availability. 
Certain’ _ restrictions are 


necessary to protect the 
most basic human rights of 
individuals. 

Pornography is not 
about love, or sex, or free 
expression as some people 
try to claim. Pornography is 
about power, and domi- 
nance, and the degradation 
of the human spirit through 
subjugation. Pornography 
distorts, débases, and de- 
humanizes normal healthy 
relations between the sexes. 
It reduces sexual activity to 
a purely mechanical proce- 
dure and robs people of 
their specifically human 
dimension. | 

Of course, most people 
don’t bother to stop and 
think about these things 
and what pornography 
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its very existence or they 
indulge in it passively. They 
watch the movie, but they 
don’t really think of porno- 
graphy as a corrosive in- 
fluence on society. 

How, then, can there be 
a compromise between 
thosa people who enjoy 
pornography and those peo- 
ple who are morally offen- 
ded by it? Availability is the 
easiest solution to the prob- 
lem. Pornography should 
not be overtly advertised 
or easily accessible. If peo- 
ple wish to view pornogra- 
phic movies or to indulge in 
any other kind of porno- 
graphic material, they 
should be forced to actively 
seek it out and then keep it 
to themselves. 

A UVM lecture hall, 
therefore, is the last place a 
pornographic movie should 
be shown — no matter who 
is sponsoring the event. This ; 
University is a social and 
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and opinions are discussed 
openly and freely on the 
basis of the mutual respect 
for the rights of individuals. 

UVM has a responsibi- 
lity to its students to 
establish an atmosphere 
that reflects these ideals. 


SPEAK OUT!! 


As Americans we are 
proud of our free society. 
Freedom is not a privilege 
to be taken lightly but a 
civil right guaranteed us by 
our Constitution. Being citi- 
zens of such a fortunate 
society, we are obligated to 
preserve this fundamental 
precept through the con- 
tinual practice of public 
expression. Throughout his- 
tory men and women have 
shed their blood for a 
liberty we so often take for 


granted. By neglecting our ' 


duty to maintain this hard 


won prerogative we as mem- . 
bers, future leaders of the | 


porno movie showings is a 
direct violation of those 
rights and a wanton misuse 
of responsibility. 


Sherry Walters is a UVM 
junior. 


planet’s most liberated 
society deny the liberation 
struggles of millions around 
the globe. 
The commentary page 
of the Vermont Cynic is 
your podium to voice your 
opinions. Commentary wel- 
comes well-written, provo- © 
cative articles on interesting 
issues. 
How do you feel about 
sexism? Res. Life? Reagan? 
SAGA? Nukes? Greeks? 
Acid raid? Your landlord? 
Central America? Abortion? 
Drinking age? Parking? 
Mondale? Tuition? Styles? 
School prayer?... SAY IT!!! 


VUARNET provides maximum eye protection 
and comfort as well as distortion-free viewing. 
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By JEFF BEER 

Middlebury striker 
Manty Wenthe received a 
perfect pass from the right 
wing and beat Vermont 
keeper John Scotnicki to 
lead the Panthers to a 3-2 
victory over the Cats in 
Middlebury yesterday. 

On this cold, windy 
afternoon, the Panthers 
dominated loose balls and 
played a physical defensive 
game to keep the Cats’ 
offense at bay. The loss 
drops the Catamount record 
to 2-4. 

The Cats opened the 
game with a fierce wind at 
their backs and it became 
an integral part of their 
attack. Mark Lev and Tim 
Chant played some fine 
balls to Vermont strikers, 
but they couldn’t beat the 
Middlebury keeper. 

The first scoring chance 
of the game came on a cross 
from Doc Ellis to the head 
of Francois Borel but the 
header carried just past the 
right post. The Cats failed 
to maintain any pressure. 
Most of their opportunities 
came as the result of long 
balls. The Panthers contin- 
ually collected loose balls 
and advanced them towards 
the Vermont goal, but tight 
marking by Cats deten- 
ders in their own zone 
helped prevent the Panthers 
from converting any chan- 


ces. 

The Panthers opened 
the second half with a 
vengeance. Cat. fullback 
Nick Paul was forced to 
make a brilliant save of a 
Middlebury shot. Goalie 
Nedde was drawn out of his 
net and ai sliding Paul 
knocked the ball away. The 
action remained in the 
Vermont half as the Pan- 
thers were all over the field. 
Nedde was tested on a shot 
from 20 yards that the 
keeper managed to knock 
over the goal. Then, six 
minutes into the half, Mid- 
dlebury scored on a sweet 
cornerkick off the foot of 
Wenthe that was knocked in 
by Stephan Putnam. The 
corner sailed in over Nedde 
right to Putnam who played 
it in off his thigh. 

Vermont finally passed 
midfield on the _ ensuing 
kick-off but the swarming 
Panthers quickly regained 
control. Colin Gilligan made 
a save on a shot that was 
deflected past Nedde. The 
Cats finally started a rush 
up field when Chris McCuin 
hit a cutting Borel with a 
super pass. Borel advanced 
the ball toward the Panther 
goal holding a defender off 
his left hip and nailed a shot 
into the top of the goal. 
The score came with 31:55 
remaining. 

The Cats played on with 


Seventh-Ranked 
Top Dartmouth, 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 
Sophomore Anne Ker- 
win scored at 31:44 of the 
first half giving the Cata- 
mounts a 1-0 win over 
Dartmouth Tuesday at Cen- 
tennial Field. UVM remains 
undefeated at 4-0-1. 

The winning goal was 
set up by halfback Sally 
Isham who intercepted a 
Dartmouth. pass directed to 
the keeper. Isham then 
knocked the ball across an 
open goal, and Kerwin 
outran a Dartmouth defen- 
der tapping in an easy goal. 

The score was represen- 
tative of the defensive style 
of the game. UVM sweeper 
Patricia Senecal took con- 
trol of the defensive back- 
field, continually stripping 
the bdll from Dartmouth 
offenders. Big Green head 
coach Scott Allison was. 
very impressed with the 
Catamount defense. ‘Their 
defense is probably the best 
in New England,” he said. 
“That’s why we had trouble 
penetrating the penalty 

UVM had difficulty 
generating an offense in the 
second half, however. As a 
result, Dartmouth’s offen- 
sive domination resulted in 
a number of good scoring 
chances. At 38:20 the Big 
Green’s Jennifer Nichols fed 
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a pass behind the UVM 
defenders giving forward 
Katie Brew a_ breakaway. 
However, Brew hesitated 
and then shot the ball 
weakly into UVM net- 
minder Paula Lamothe’s 
stomach. 

At 36:15, UVM finally 
started to generate some 
offense. A Dartmouth 
defender passed the ball 
back to her goalie but 
UVM forward Anne Kerwin 
knocked the ball loose. 
However, there were no 
Catamount players near the 
ball, and a Dartmouth full- 
back cleared it out. 

Late in the game 
Lamothe dropped a shot 
and the Big Green’s Sharon 
Matthews fired the rebound 
barely wide of the left post. 
UVM coach John Carter felt 
this was not one of 
Lamothe’s better games. 
“That was an average game 
for Paula,” he said. “‘She’s 
had some much better 
games.” 

Lamothe’s _aggressive- 
ness, however, did thwart 
many Dartmouth scoring 
chances. On a number of 
corner kicks Lamothe came 
far out of the goal to grab 
the ball, or punch it out 
of the _ penalty area, 
Lamothe’s aggressive style 
suits the small UVM team, 


MIDDLEBURY RUNS FROM CATS: Colin Gilligan (7) chased this Middlebury for- 
ward, but his efforts couldn’t save the Cats from a 3-2 defeat. 


renewed enthusiasm. They 
became more intense and 
aggressive as they started to 
apply pressure in the mid- 
field. Penalties, however, 
helped slow the Cats as a 
number of dubious calls 
gave the Panthers the ball. 
With 24:12 remaining, Mid- 
dlebury struck again. A Pan- 
ther forward played what 


. appeared to be across from 


‘the right flank. The shot 
beat keeper Nedde and put 
the Cats*behind 2-1. 


See SOCCER CATS, page 20 


Cats 
1-0 


‘We don’t have a lot of 
height so we need Paula to 
come out of the goal,”’ said 
Carter. 

Dartmouth’s young 
team showed obvious signs 
of inexperience in key situa- 
tions. At 15:50 the Big 
Green were awarded a free 
kick but their apparent 
disorganization resulted in 
an erroneous shot _ that 
bounced off a UVM defen- 
der. 

Dartmouth controlled 
the ball for the remainder 
of the second half, but was 
unable to generate any good 
scoring chances. 

The Catamounts, who 
are ranked fourth in New 
England, were without the 
services of several key 
offensive players. Amy 
Shorey sprained her ankle 
in the opening minutes of 
the first half, and Stephanie 
Crames, Sarah Libby, and 
Kelly Deluca were unable to 
play. These four players 
accounted for most of 
UVM’s goals up to the 
Dartmouth game, explain- 
ing UVM’s inability to gen- 
erate a consistent offense 
on Tuesday. 

On Saturday, UVM 
faces Massachusetts, cur- 
rently ranked number one 
in New England, in Am- 
herst. 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


Payton By a Landslide 


Need I say it about the alleged race for Jim Brown’s 
all-time rushing record? ' 

Every sports page, every sports show, and every 
sports fan has by now exhausted the so-called grapple 
for gridiron glory. The headlines read ‘‘Walter or Harris 
vs. Brown.’ In an attempt to heighten the drama let’s 
look at the main characters of this drama. 

Let’s face it. This is as overly publicized a race as 
Mary Decker’s and Zola Budd’s classic duel. We all 
know the outcome of that fiasco and I’m afraid similar 
destinies are slated out for these athletes. I’m sorry 
Steeler... oops, I’m sorry Seahawks fans but the show 
is over for the tiptoeing tailback. At least the Sea- 
hawks will save money on laundering fees as Harris 
refuses to dirty his uniform. A man’s athletic career is 
over when his desire for money exceeds his desire 
for a Super Bowl ring. Franco will break Brown’s 
eventually, but he will cross the finish line after Zola 
Payton. But he will finish. 

Next we have Jim Brown who retired at 29 to 
pursue his acting career. Quick. A free year’s sub- 
scription to the Cynic if you can even name one of 
his classic flicks. Need I sgy.more? If Brown had 
stuck with his original art of pummeling linebackers into 
the turf this ‘‘epic’” race would be just a thought. 
Brown has only himself to blame but instead he stands 
on his soapbox challenging Franco’s Richard Simmons- 
like running style. 

Finally we have Walter Payton. A tribute to the 
professional athlete. He’s a dominating player who 
remained loyal to his Bears and who most remarkably 
has given a lot of credit to an offense, which for the 
better part of his career, has been just that, offen- 
sive, 

From the coach’s point of view, who would I want 
to have on my side? I asked Fanbelt this same question. 
He looked at me deadpan and asked why order a Big 
Mac and a cheeseburger when you can have filet mignon 
at home? I’d go with Payton, too. 
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| > By GREGG PICKER ~ 
For the first autumn in 
| two decades Jim Cross is 
| more concerned with his 
players, keeping their heads 
down rather than up. 

Nearing 52, Cross may 
have retired after 19 years 
of coaching hockey but he 
remains a fixture in UVM’s 
athletic department. As 
hockey coach, Cross com- 
piled a 280-251-9 career 
record, captured three Divi- 
sion II Championships, and 
still possesses the best Divi- 
sion II winning percentage 
(113-42-1 72.8 percent) in 
the country. 

This year he finds him- 
self teaching physical educa- 
tion classes and coaching 
golf (for the first time in his 
career) here at UVM. With- 
out a doubt, Jim Cross has 
plenty of things to keep 
him busy, and he is far from 
retired, as rumor suggested 
when he stepped down as 
hockey coach amid gifts 
and gratitude last March. 

How does Cross feel he 
will adjust from coaching 
such a fast-paced game to a 
much slower, more mental 
one? 

“Very easily,” he says. 
‘Tl be 52 years old and 
coaching a sport like hoc- 
key is a yo 
I just don’t have the sta- 
mina, mentally or physi- 
cally, that I used to have. 
Hockey is so intense a sport 
that it becomes a year- 
round thing. I look forward 


ees 
unger man’s job. 


to slowing down the pace. 

~  *T’ve always been inter- 
ested in the science of the 
golf swing. I’ve been an 
assistant coach for many 
years and golf will offer a 
nice change for me.” 

Cross seems neither un- 
comfortable nor unhappy 
about becomirig detached 
from hockey. “I never felt 
like I was married to the 
sport,’’ he says. By no 
means one-dimensional, 
Cross cites among his inter- 
ests playing golf and tennis, 
traveling with his wife, and 
a long-running interest in 
reading. Every day Cross 
reads through four news- 
papers, quite an achieve- 
ment for those of us who 
think completing 20 pages 
in a textbook is a titanic 
chore. 

Coach Cross may have 
changed sports but his 
coaching philosophy will 
remain the same. “As a 
coach,” he says, ‘“‘I want to 
get the most out of an 
individual within the team 
framework. A player should 
be an individual off the ice 
and a team player on it.”’ 


Never an advocate of 


the omnipotent approach, 
Cross says he never thought 
it was right for a coach, or 


anyone else, to control a 


player’s lifestyle. 


“If you get a kid that 


works hard in practice and 
conforms to the team con- 
cept’ it shouldn’t matter at 
all if he wears his hair in a 


sf Without Hockey for Cross 


pony tail.”’ These values — 
Cross calls them his life 
philosophy — helped earn 
him respect and admiration 
from many of his former 
players. 

Cross developed a 
special fondness for his last 
team, whom he calls ‘‘the 
best group of kids I ever 
had.” Their 10-18-1 final 
record was not indicative of 
the quality hockey they 
often displayed on the ice. 
*‘Heck,” Cross says, “‘With a 
few breaks, all the overtime 
games we lost could just as 
easily have been victories.” 

Many of last year’s 
teams will return this season 
and, although Cross _ has 
more than a fleeting interest 
in how they fare, he’ll 
strictly be a fan this season. 

He says, “‘It’s an uneasy 
feeling for a coach to look 
up and see another coach 
watching practice. Plus it 
wouldn’t be fair to Mike 
(Gilligan, the new coach). I 
don’t want anyone to yet 
the impression that I’m 
second guessing anything 
or anyone.” 

In addition to coaching 
golf, Cross is eager to meet 
the challenge of teaching 
UVM Physical Education 
courses. 

“Golf won’t offer as 
great a challenge as taking a 
group of kids with -poor 
hand-eye coordination who 
can barely make contact 
with a tennis ball and 


getting them to become 


Southern 


Comfort 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


OFFERING 


BREAKFAST @ LUNCH @ DINNER 


SPECIALTIES 


od 


SPAGHETTI & MEATBALLS $3.50 
SPAGHETTI AND SAUCE $3.25 
BARBECUED RIBS $4.50 
ARBECUED CHICKEN DINNER $3.75 
FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA CHEESESTEAK SUBS $2.95; GOOD FOR ENTIRE PARTY 


OTHER SUBS AND SANDWICHES TOO 


Hemingway-like 


THE OLD MAN AND THE TEE: Sporting a 
beard, former UVM hockey coach Jim 


Cross faces his new team with a new look. 


decent players,’ Cross says. 

The idea of teaching is 
especially exciting to Cross. 
He says that, in a big sport 
like hockey, it’s difficult to 
devote the necessary time 
to teaching. 

“Your mind is filled 
with so many other things 
like recruiting for the next 
season. It got to the point 
where I began to feel guilty 
if I was home on a Sunday 
afternoon instead of in 
Montreal watching a junior 
hockey game looking for 
future stars.”’ 

Cross’s new responsibi- 
lities allow him to spend 


more time with his wife, 


Lorna. He says she has been 
terrific during his long 
coaching tenure. 

“She knew that for 


seven or eight months every 
year I was like a zombie and 


I’m really looking forward 
to enjoying the time we will 
have together,”’ he says. 

Just as satisfying to 
Cross will be a break from 
the high pressured world of 
big-time college recruiting. 
Cross says that there is an 
unwritten agreement among 
college golf coaches in New 
England that prohibits re- 
cruiting. 

“We'll just try to have 
some fun and be successful 
with the players who come 
out for the team,”’ he says. 
For 19 years this type of 
thinking has worked for 
coach Cross and there’s no 
reason to believe it will fail 
him now, * 


| 15% OFF 
ANY MEAL 


with this coupon x 


good through 6/30/85 


* Alcoholic beverages and tax not included 


TAKE OUT AND DELIVERY 863-8292 


HOURS 7AM—3AM MONDAY—SATURDAY 


204 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 


FORMERLY GOTHAM CITY DELI 
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INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


SODA 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


BEVERAGE} 


BC 3-0 Over UVM in 
Field Hockey 


Lynn Frates scored two 
first half goals to lead thé 
Boston College Eagles to an 
impressive 3-0 home victory 
over a sluggish University of 
Vermont women’s field 
hockey team Sunday. Bos- 
ton College dominated play 
throughout the game, espec- 
ially during the first half 
when they limited the Cata- 
mount attack to only a few 
late possessions in their 
defensive end. 

Frate’s two goals, and 
teammate Lynda Griffon’s 
second half goal were the 
result of B.C. corners. In all, 
the Eagles attempted 27 
corners — UVM had none. 
B.C. outshot the Cats 43 to 
2 on the synthetic turf, 
with UVM goalkeeper Barb 
Poulin recording 19 saves 
for the game. 

According to UVM 
coach Janice Lange, the 
Catamounts were at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage on the 
B.C. carpet, “Boston Col- 
lege practices, as well as 
plays, on the turf.’ Lange 
seemed pleased with the 
team’s defensive  perfor- 
mance in handling the bar- 
rage of B.C. shots, ‘‘We did 
a nice job on defense and in 


College 15-10, 8-15, 815, | 


Bryant College won the 
UMass tournament and jg 
currently undefeated. Bry- 
ant has the “‘most complete 
game as far as offensive ang 
defensive play,”’ said coach 
Jeanne Hulsen. Hulsen saiq 
that the “overall consis- 
tency of UVM was our 
downfall.” 

Junior Jackie Marino 
was ‘extremely strong in 
the back court play and has 
really consistent passing 
skills,’’ according to Hulsen, 
Vivianne Mundigo “added 
spark to the play” with 
some outstanding spikes 
and four stuffs at the net. 

The senior tri-captains 
and starters for UVM are 
Sara Hatheway, Ann Stein 
and Katie Wierengo. Other 
starters are sophomores 
Lori Kothe, Kileen 
LaRochelle and Mundigo, 
Marino is a regular back- 
court player. The freshmen 
members of the team are 
Jennifer Brooks, Maureen 
Holland, Cathy Kaufman, 
and Nathalie Nys. 

—Dorrie Panayotou 


Men’s Tennis 
Fourth at Albany 


Tourney 
The University of Ver- 
mont men’s. tennis team 


goal of blocking and took its perfect match 
CENTER defending their shots.” record of 2-0 to the Great 
: In general, Lange Dane Classic in Albany last 


seemed confident despite 
her team’s loss to B.C., and 
their overall mark of 1-4. 
She considered the team’s 


weekend and, _ although 
UVM didn’t capture the 
team championship, they 
did manage to place fourth 


Saude bel Sg alate he Phas cl age oe ie! ae cela er hse need stants area ae slow start to be the result of out of 15 teams. 
. three distinct influences: Among the notable per- 
: GEN P E P S | C O L A the strength of the competi- formers for the Catamounts 
. tion, five consecutive road was senior singles player 
° PEPSI-COLA games, and the relative Kenny Wittels, who was 
° : R TS inexperience of her attack- unseeded but reached the 
° ee” arn oe) 56-8485 ers. Lange comments, “We finals in his brackets before 
es ’ Burlington, Vermont 05405 played well in the Ohio bowing in three sets to a 
State and St. Michael’s player from Rochester. In 
e 
0820000000000 S | 0 ve @0000000008 games earlier this season, the semis, Wittels had 
and with a few more games’ defeated no. 1 seed Yvs 


The following sports will be underway shortly, so get your teams 
together and head up to the Rec. sports office to register for your 


Intramurals 


favorite Intramural sport 


12.0pts 
11.0pts 


3.Christie 
4. AGR 


One Day Table 
Tennis Tourney 


Volleyball Officials Needed 


If you missed the Volleyball Official's clinic do 
not fret. The Recreational Sports Office is still 
hiring officials. No experience is necessary. 


Call x4485 for daily info 


together our attack should 
finally gel.”’ 
—Rick Machanic 


Laurin from Concordia by 
playing ‘“‘the best tennis of 
his life,’’ according to coach 
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. Sport Entries Entries Play We train! All interested students please stop Hal Greig 
gz Open Close Begins by the Rec Sports Office as soon as possible, 4 5 
; Table Tennis Sept 10 Oct 3 Oct 7 Room 219 Patrick Gym to sign up. U V M V oO 1 1 e y b a 11 Singles players Mike 
Ice Hockey Sept 24 Oct 1 Oct 15 e ‘ 
rd Basketball Oct 1 Oct 8 Oct 22 Splits at UNH are and ee ey 
e Floor Hockey Oct 1 Oct 8 ~ Oct28 > so excelle an reache 
® Turket Trot Oct 1 On site Oct 18 New Student P.F.G Hrs. The UVM Women's : : . k t 
~ Swimming Pool volleyball team sptit a tri- the finals in their brackets 
° {sa lg Peres match against New Hamp- before losing, as did the no. 
: -10:50pm ‘ : neat * 
° stole ae Reps. Friday 7:18-9:50pm shire College and Bryant “2 doubles team of Brett 
° eede Satursay 1-6:00pm Reum and Peter Newman. 
ad Hey all you intramural sports enthusiasts, the Sunday 1-9:50pm . College on Saturday, Sept. G 5 cl im that one of 
-§ Recreational Sports Office is looking for a few 22, at New Hampshire reig a s i i 
° good men and women to be |.M. Floor Reps. If Pool Closings: 9/29, 11/21(1:00), 11/25 College the team 5 strong points this 
e you want to be knowm as the Floor Rep. for x - . - 
4 the All Campus |.M. Championship Team, this Multi-Purpose Facility Tennis reservations UVM defeated New season lies in its depth. He 
e job is for you Contact your R.A. or call the >. ar 24-Oct 5 OF Hampshire College 15-6, said that ‘‘Our number two 
° Rec. Sports Office at x4485 or x 4483, for onday-Thursday 8-11:00pm 19 
more info on how to get involved. We need Friday 1-7:00pm 15-13, but lost to Bryant See UPDATE, page 
you! Your peers need you Saturday 1-5:00pm serene a = ae 7 
Sunday 1-10:00pm = ™ e Pe ~ 
intramural Point Update Oct 29 - Dec 18 : ~ 
The race for |.M. Champion has begun. Below Monday, Wednesday 4-11:00pm 
are the top teams so far Tuesday, Thursday 6-11:00pm 
1 Fiji 13.5 pts Friday 1-7:00pm 
Phi Delta 13.5 pts Saturday 1-5:00pm 
Sunday 1-10:00pm 
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. Attention all you Table Tennis jocks and 
e jockettes. The deadiine for entries has been 
e extended to Wednesday, Oct..3. The one day 
e Tourney takes place on Sunday, Oct. 7th, 
> with competition for men and women, in 
e singles and doubles. |M. Champion t-shirts 
e will be awarded to men’s and women’s singles 
© and doubles winners in all skill divisions, which 
4 include A, B, and C 

° So, come out and earn more | M. points 
e for yourself and your team. Every division par- 
oe tcipant earns points. The race for the in 
: tramural Champion has begun 
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BATTLE FOR POSITION: UVM’s Joyce DeFreest goes 
head-to-head with a UNH player. Yesterday’s loss to the 
Wildcats gives UVM a 1-5 record. 
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Anyone interested in joining the UVM Racquetball Club come to Patrick Gym room 118 Oct 4 at 7pm. For info Call Gabe 862-9149 
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: continued from page 18 


through six players are 
interchangeable.” Greig 
added that the challenge 
matches team members play 
against each other will 
decide their position on the 
squad. ‘“The guys don’t like 
that idea sometimes, but it’s 
good for the players to be 
put on the line and chal- 
lenge themselves.” 

If there is a soft spot 
this season it may be in 
doubles. Coach Greig attri- 
putes some of the problems 
to. the fact that many 
players come to college 
having only played singles 
in high school. “Doubles is 
a very different game than 
singles,” Greig says, “and it 
takes time to learn the shots 
that will be most effective 
in doubles.” 

UVM is off to a fast 
start but they know the 
depth coach Greig talked 
about will be tested. Still 
ahead on the fall schedule 
are Dartmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Boston University, 
and a strong’ Harvard “‘B” 
team. The Crimson’s “A” 
team is nationally ranked. 

—Gregg Picker 


Cross Country 
Drops Two Against 
Williams and 
Albany 


UVM’s record dropped 
to 1-2 in cross country as a 
result of two losses to 
Albany and Williams on 
Saturday, Sept. 22. The 
three-way competition was 
scored as two dual meets, 
and the Cats fell to Albany 
21-39 and to Williams, 
24-34. 

The Cats were only able 
to place two men in the top 
ten, contributing to their 
defeat. Senior captain Steve 
Piscipo remarked that the 
team is only about three 
men deep (in cross country 
the top five scorers on each 
team count). Asa result the 
Cats have been giving up a 
lot of points to the opposi- 
tion. 

Piscipo was the highest 
finisher for the Cats, placing 
fourth overall with a time 
of 26:35, 30 seconds off 
the winning time of 
Williams’ John Ellison. 
However the meet did see 
the emergence of Richard 
Weber. Weber, a member of 
the cross country skiing 
relay team that placed third 
in the NCAA champion- 
ships, finished only one 
second behind Piscipo in 
fifth place. The next fastest 
UVM runners, Mike 
Marques and Tomm Dunn, 
placed in the mid teens. 

Piscipo looked ahead to 
a clash with Maine this 
Saturday at Orono. “We 
have not beaten the Black- 
birds in 15 years, but I 
think we can do it. With the 
emergence of Weber, and 
strong races from Dunn, 
Marques, and Bill McGrath, 
we have a chance. Unfor- 
tunately, we will have our 
work cut out, as we are 
Only bringing six runners 
and UMO will have 20-25.” 


—Dan Kurtz 


Fall Sports 


- 


Serving Food 


a, & Drink ’til 2 a.m. 
ry Nachos 
10 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Shrimp 

3 for $1 

3-7 Mon.-Fri. 
Open 11 a.m. -2 a.m. 


Mon.-Sat. 
5 p.m.-2 a.m. Sun. 


152 Church St., Burl. 
air-conditioned 


“WeGUIRES— 


Are you considering professional school? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


Is Looking for Future Leaders in Public Affairs. 
Come Learn About Harvard's Two-Year Master's 
Program in Public Policy, Leading to either 
the Master in Public Policy or 
City and Regional Planning Degree. 


MEET WITH: 


DEAN CALVIN MOSLEY 
ke Wed., Oct. 3 Group Sessions 
contact: CAREER PLACEMENT OFFICE 


All Students, All Majors, All Years Welcome! 
Joint Degree Programs Offered with 
Harvard's other Professional Schools. 
Generous Cross-Registration Privileges with other Schools. 


TENNIS & FITNESS CENTER 


FALL FITNESS! 


*STUDENT FALL RATES 
*NEW LIFE CYCLES 
(fun, computerized bikes) 
*GREAT NEW CLASS SCHEDUALE 
(includes evenings and saturdays) 
* UNIVERSAL SUPER CIRCUIT 
* SAUNAS + SHOWERS 


COME TRY YOUR FIRST 
CLASS FOR FREE! 


CALL 658-0001 


for a new scheduale 


95 Kenedy Drive So. Burlington 


—only one mile from campus— 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. ; 
Burlington TEXACO 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approyed repair facilities have signed a contract 


members limited to 909 days or 4,000 miles 


Marsh Dining Hall 
Mon Night Football 
Wed Over The Hump 

8:30-12:30 


Pizza and Free Popcorn 
ID Required 


THE FUTURE IS IN 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
A representative will be on campus 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1984 
to discuss 


GRADUATE STUDY 


THUNDERBIRD 


AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 85306 


Interviews may be scheduled at 
CENTER FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
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OUTRAGEOUS CLOTHES 


AND ACCESSoR 
le 
28 CHURCH ST THe np BCE NOW 


an 
BURLINGTON HE MARKETPLACE 


with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 


PHI MU DELTA 


PRESENTS 
THE FIRST ANNUAL 


BREAK THE HABIT PARTY 
OKTOBERFEST WEEKEND 


Featuring 


- ORIGIN 
<4¥E ORM UAL 


LIVE MUSIC 
BY THE 


a 


T-Shirt and Mirror Giveaway 


Saturday, Sept. 29 12-7 pm 


285 SOUTH WILLARD ST., BURLINGTON 
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G PROPER ID - PARENTS WELCOME 
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Women’s 


Tennis 


Bounces Skidmore 


By BRIAN SANDERSON 

The UVM women’s ten- 

nis team evened their record 

at 1-1 with a decisive 7-2 

victory at home over Skid- 
more College last. Friday. 

“I’m very happy,”’’ said 
coach Dave Robison. “All 
the girls were psyched 
about playing at home, and 
that really helped in getting 
the edge.”’ 

The women netters 
opened their season with a 
tough 5-4 loss at UNH. Last 
year, however, Robison’s 
squad bounced back from 
an opening UNH defeat to 
reel off nine straight vic- 
tories. 

Winners last Friday in- 
cluded second seed Sue 
Stein (3-6, 6-2, 6-0) and 
third seed co-capt. Meg 
Bilgore (6-1, 6-1). ‘Sue 
wasn’t playing all that well 
on the first set,’’ said 
Robison. ‘‘So we decided 
she would come to the net 
more, and it worked. After 
that, her confidence carried 
her. 

‘‘And Meg (28-5 career) 
has been playing super. 
She’s incredibly consistent 
and always plays smart 
tennis.”’ 

The other singles win- 
ners were fifth seed Katie 
Postmus (2-6, 6-4, 6-4), 
who shook off some early 


Sitivieamaties. 


LACHER’S BACK 


tory. 


HAND: Despite 


serve troubles to pull off 
the close victory by winning 
eight of the last nine points 
(“I was very, very happy 
with Katie’s strong finish” 
— Robison) and sixth seed 
Cathy Durfee (6-3, 6-2), 
“Cathy’s still playing her 
way back into shape after 
some early illness, but each 
match she’s playing stronger 
and better.” Cathy now 
sports a 20-3 career record. 

Absorbing the _ two 
losses were freshman first 
seed Pam Lacher (3-6, 3-6) 
and no. 4 seed Sue Lewis 
(5-7, 3-6). “Pam does many 
things well,’’ said Robison, 
‘‘And with a little experi- 
ence, she’ll be real good, 
She played well too; she 
had the right tactics, but 
had trouble executing.” 

On the doubles courts, 
number ones Dawn Fagan- 
son and Robin Cooley were 
winners 6-4, 7-5 (“They’re 
really strong’? — Robison), 
Second seeds Margie Gold- 
smith 


pulled out a squeaker 7-5, 
4-6, 7-6 by “working well 
together and communicat- 
ing.”’ And high school team- 
mates Amy Sheldon and 
Petida Gerstberger finished 
the doubles sweep with a 
7-5, 3-6, 6-2 victory (“I was 
really pleased with their 
erformance’’ — Robison). 


top-seeded Pam 
Lacher’s loss, UVM still dominated Skidmore in a 7-2 vic- 


Soccer Cats 


continued from page 16 
UVM retaliated two 
minutes later when Borel 
beat the defense to a loose 
ball and raced in on the 
keeper. He was tripped 
from behind and the Cats 
were awarded a_ penalty 
shot. Mare Lev put it home 
and tied the score at two. 
The Panthers closed out 
the scoring with 20:50 to 
go in the game. There was, 
some confusion at midfield 
as to who kicked the ball 
out of bounds. Two Cats 
advanced to make the 
throw-in when the ref called 
it a Middlebury ball. An 
alert Panther threw quickly 
down the sideline to an 
attacker, leaving the two 
defenders caught at mid- 
field. The ball was advanced 
down the wing and passed 
to Wenthe who beat Scot- 
nicki, who had_ replaced 
Nedde for the score. 
Middlebury held Ver- 
mont in the midfield for the 
remainder of the game as 
they stuffed rush after rush. 


came with 12 seconds 
remaining. Borel was fouled 


“ty the right‘of the goal and 


Vermont was awarded an 
indirect kick. Doc Ellis 
played a cross that sailed 
through the box but the 
Cats were unable to bang it 
home. 

Middlebury head-coach 
Ron McEachon was thrilled 
with the win. ‘‘We recently 
switched to 4-3-3 and it 
helped a lot. We really 


‘controlled the ball today 


instead of just knocking it 
around. It was really a big 
win for us.”’ 


Vermont coach Paul 
Reinhardt said that his team 
needed consistency. “We 


have to have a feeling of 
security in applying what 
we do in practice in the 
game. Our crispness has 
pick up also.” He also 
stressed the need for the 
Catamounts to force play 
from the outset, not after 
the other team scores. ; 
The Cats’ next game 3S 
on Saturday at home 
against Massachusetts. 


and Sue Borman 
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CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

The UVM Athletic Hall 
of Fame has announced 
that nine former Catamount 
athletes will be inducted 
into the Hall at a cere- 
monial dinner Saturday. 
The athletes will join 104 
others who have been 
honored at the annual 
Homecoming Weekend cere- 
monies in the past 15 years. 
The inductees include: 

Peter D. Baldwin, '68, 
soccer: Baldwin was the 
Catamount’s leading scorer 
in 1966 and 1967, achieving 
first team All-Yankee Con- 
ference honors both years. 
His 29 goals in 29 games in 
his three-year career led the 
Cats to a 23-6 record and 
three conference _ titles. 
Baldwin also chipped in an 
additional 10 assists. 

William A. Dempsey, 
'°50, football, hockey and 
basebali: Dempsey was a 
four-year starter in hockey, 
a co-captain in his senior 
year, and a starter on both 
the football and baseball 
teams during his career. 
Since graduation, he has 
become a successful high 
school coach at Weymouth 
High School (Mass.). He was 
elected to the Massachusetts 
Hockey Coaches Hall of 
Fame in 1979, and earned 
Massachusetts Athletic 
Director of the Year honors 
in 1981. 

John S. Dimick, °’71, 
cross country, track: A 
“co-captain of the 1970 cross 


country squad, Dimick had 
his greatest personal 
achievements as a runner 
after graduation. He has 
qualified for the Olympic 
Marathon trials in 1976, 
1980, and 1984, compet- 
ing internationally in that 
event. His 2:11.53 perfor- 
mance at the Mardi Gras 
Marathon in New Orleans 
in 1979 was the ninth 
fastest ever in the USS., 
earning him the distinction 
of Vermont Athlete of the 
Year. In 1981. he placed 
second at the Copenhagen 
(Denmark) marathon and 
fourth at the Berlin (Ger- 
many) marathon. 

Maynard R. Ducatte, 
62, football, baseball: 
Ducatte, a three-time foot- 
ball letter winner, is most 
famous for his _ baseball 
exploits. He batted over 
.300 in each of his three 
seasons as a Catamount 
catcher, earning All-New 
England honors in his senior 
year. His 32 hits that season 
were tops on UVM’s best- 
ever (21-6, Yankee Confer- 
ence Champs) —_ baseball 
squad. In 1962 Ducatte was 
the recipient of the Charles 
Stroh trophy for most RBIs 
(33) in a season, and the 
Semans trophy, given to the 
senior athlete who has 
gained the most respect 
from his classmates. His 
nine career triples are a 
UVM record, and Ducatte 
still ranks in the top five in 
11 offensive categories. 


' 


Charles A. Foster, ’65, 
football, baseball: Like 
Ducatte, Foster was an 
outstanding football player, 
but renowned for his base- 
ball skills. In both his junior 
and senior seasons, Foster 
was an All-Yankee confer- 
ence selection and the win- 
ner of the Larry Gardner 
MVP award. Foster’s versa- 
tility allowed him to play 
every position but catcher, 
and as a pitcher he led the 
nation in 1964 with a 1.30 
earned run average. As a 
senior, Foster was awarded 
the Sunderland Trophy, 
given to the senior who best 
exemplifies the qualities of 
character and leadership. 

William M. Mackinnon, 
74, hockey: One of the top 
centers ever to suit up for 
the Catamounts, Mackinnon 
overcame a career-threaten- 
ing shoulder separation 
early in his senior season to 
finish the year with 27 goals 
and 25 assists as the Cats 
raced to a 28-5 record, the 
school’s. best. Following 


_ that season, Mackinnon was 


selected to All-New Eng- 
land, All-East, and All- 
America teams, as well as 
being named the ECAC 
Division II player of the 
year and 1974 Vermont 
Athlete of the Year. In-his 
three-year career Mackin- 
non registered 50 goals and 
69 assists, placing him 16th 
on the Cats’ all-time scoring 
list, as UVM won nearly 80 
percent of their games 


(70-18-2, 78.9 percent). 
George Minarsky, ’71, 
hockey, baseball: An ex- 
tremely versatile athlete, 
Minarsky played both 
sports with equal success. 
As a hockey player, he led 
the Cats in scoring in his 
sophomore and junior sea- 
sons, and became the career 
scoring leader, although he 
now places 17th all-time 
with 56 goals and 61 assists. 
In his career he set five 
Vermont scoring records. In 
1969, Minarsky was also the 
Cats’ starting center fielder, 
batting .307 with 22 stolen 
bases in 22 games, and no 
errors. That year, his sopho- 
more season, he earned a 
berth on the NCAA Divi- 
sion I third team. As a 
senior (playing second base) 


he was named to _ the 
Academic All-American 
team. He is ranked in the 
top five in five categories, 
holding records for steals in 
a season (22) and career 
(49). 

Earl <A. Olson, ’74, 
football: One of the Cats’ 
all-time best quarterbacks, 
Olson still holds 15 UVM 
records and two Yankee 
Conference marks, most of 
which he accomplished in a 
dazzling junior season. That 
year Olson completed 148 
passes for 1,841 yards and 
11 touchdowns. Of the 148 
completions, 84 were in 
conference play for a total 
of 1,033 yards, both 
records. Olson was chosen 


-|Nine Athletes to be Inducted into Hall of Fame 


as UVM’s offensive MVP in 
both 1970 and 1972, as 
well as being ECAC player 
of the week three times 
and an All-Yankee Confer- 
ence quarterback selection 
in ’72. Upon graduating, 
Olson decided to forego 
professional football and 
attend Tufts School of 
Dental Medicine, where he 
mastered his current profes- 
sion. 

Ann Shaw Savela, ’53, 
skiing: Savela organized the 
varsity sport of women’s 
skiing, something that 
hadn’t existed at UVM, 
in her freshman year, 1950. 
She captained the team for 
four years, and won several 
alpine events, including the 
slalom at the Middlebury 
Carnival three straight years 
(’51-’53), giant slalom at St. 
Lawrence in 1951, and the 
New York State slalom 
championship in 1953. Her 
performances won her an 
invitation to the 1952 
Olympic skiing trials for the 
games in Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Savela is also one of Ver- 


mont’s. top tournament 
golfers. 
The ceremony will 


begin at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Athletic Hall of Fame 
room, and, following a brief 
reception, dinner will com- 
mence at 7. It will be held 
in Marsh Dining Hall, and is 
open to the public. Tickets 
are available at the Patrick 
Gym ticket office in room 
206 at a cost of $11 per 


person. 
x OV 


| LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


Monday 


Busch Promo With Prizes 


Tuesday 


Bud Night With Mugs 
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Promo 


St. Pauli Girl 


Thursday 


Wednesday 
Stroh’s And Kulmbacher 


Jagermeister Promo 


OCTOBERFEST II — 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 862-5159 


is 


21 


Another 


Great Season 
Takes A Bow! 


THE GEORGE BISHOP 


LANE ---Ana this yeat 


SERLES create your own setied 


Choose from music, theatre, and dance — put 
together any three or more events, and you've 
designed a custom-made series! Series prices 
begin at less than $30. 

——_______ 1984-1985 SEASON SCHEDULE____ 
YO-YO MA, CELLIST...TORCH SONG 
TRILOGY...TCHAIKOVSKY’S SWAN 
LAKE...ACADEMY OF ANCIENT 
MUSIC...BEJART'’S BALLET OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY...A SOLDIER'S PLAY...’NIGHT 
MOTHER...AND MORE. 


Dance events presented in association with the Flynn Theatre for the 
Performing Arts, Inc. 


Order Series Tickets now count 
and save up to 20%. ies IS¢"3 
Call the Lane Series sae ‘oct: 
today! 656-3418 


Choose your-own...choose the best... The Lane Series. 


DUKE 
THE FUQUA 
SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


The Fuqua School of Business at Duke 
University offers one of the finest available 
opportunities for unsurpassed professional 
management training. We are interested in 
men and women who have proven aca- 
demic, leadership, and social abilities. 


Andrea S. Hershatter 
Assistant Director 
of Admissions & Financial Aid 


of the Fuqua School 
will be on campus 
Thursday, October 4 


Appointment information may be obtained 
by contacting: 


Center for Career’ 
Development 


Affordable Pxtentcd 
Wear Lenses 


Extended wear lenses are now 
available at a new lower fee. We 
are able to fit Cooper “Per- 
maflex” & “XL” Lenses for the 
fitting fee of $195. This fee ‘in- 
cludes the exam, the lenses, a 
starter kit, and follow up. Please 
call today to see if these lenses 
are suitable for you. 


THOMAS H. CLARK OD. 


308 Pearl St., Burlinton, Vt. 05401 
862-1947 


Full optometric and contact lens services. (This fee valid until Oct 31 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
Linda Vara for appointment. 


Cynic Sunday Selection 


NEED I SAY IT ABOUT AMOS KAMIL? The Cynic co-sports editor enjoyed 
record last week, losing only in his selection of the lowly Bills over the Jets. Harv. 
Kramer (18-6), meanwhile, continues on his merry way. Some feel, however, that th 
gleeful Kramer is too conservative in his picking methods. Note, also, that the t 
cellar-dwellers, Chris Fontecchio and Alex Nemerov (both 11-13), have picked St. Lor 
over Miami this week. Fontecchio, a spirited lad, made the selection in an adventurous 
mood; Nemerov, on the other hand, based his pick on Neil Lomax’s biorh 
Nemerov’s guest advisor for this week’s selections is — need we say it? — produ 
manager Joanne Scheinman. 


Dallas Cleveland New England Detroit NLY. Giants Miami 


at at _ at at at 
Chicago KansasCity N.Y. Jets San Diego L.A. Rams 
Kramer (18-6) Bears Chiefs Patriots — Chargers Rams 
Bushweller (16-8) Bears Chiefs . Patriots Chargers Giants 
Kamil (14-10) Cowboys Chiefs Patriots Chargers Giants 
Fontecchio (11-13) Cowboys — Chiefs Patriots Lions Rams 
Nemerov (11-13) Cowboys Chiefs Jets Chargers Rams - 


BULIMIA 


656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


QRURY ERs 


cS @ 


September 25 thru October 6 


*CELEBRATION« 
THOUSANDS OF PRIZES!!! 


Everybody wins something! 


Free T-Shirts.... Half-Price Coupons. . 
Z, Munchies.... Souvenir Glasses... 

Painters’ Hats. adsl Drinks. . 
NEW Full-Color Menus. 


Munch, Munch More 


Eat your way through 
the ENCYCLOEATIA 
CARBCRANNICA! 


10 People will win one 
of EVERY SANDWICH 
‘featured in Carbur’s 

new menu...16 pages 
of ’em. Worth over 
$400! 


see 


tee eee 


119 St. Paul St., Burlington, VT * 862-4106 
11:30-11:00 p.m. Sun.-Thurs. * 11:00-12:00 a.m. Fri. & Sat. 
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| International Club 


International Club Potluck din- 
ner will be held on Sunday, Sept. 
30 at 5 p.m. at Blundell House 
(Redstone -campus). Everyone is 
welcome to come and bring along a 
dish. There will. be a slide show 
about the Soviet Union. Join us in 
this special event! 


Ultimate Frsbee 


The UVM Outing Club invites 
all to participate in informal games 
of Ultimate Frisbee on Friday 
afternoons, starting at 3:00 on the 
intramurals field beside the track. 
No experience necessary! 


Martial Arts 


Martial Arts and Energy Train- 
ing Weekend Oct. 5-7. Experience 
Ancient Martial Arts and Tai Chi 
training never taught in USA. 
Directed by Grandmaster Kyong-Ae 
Fontaine, highest ranked female 
martial artist in the world. For 
more information, call The Ameri- 


can Tae-Kwon-Do Center, (802) 
658-5767. 
Mortar Board 

Mortar Board is having a 


meeting Oct. 4 at 10 p.m. in 216 
Living/Learning. 


Special Olympics 


_On Saturday, Oct. 6, the 
Vermont Special Olympics will be 
holding their second annual soccer 
skills tournament at the University 
of Vermont’s Centennial Field. 
Opening ceremonies begin at 9 a.m. 
and the tournament begins at 
9:15 am. Following the tourna- 
ment. will be a soccer match be- 
tween the women’s varsity teams of 


the University of Vermont and 
Yale. — 


Religion Lecture 


Dr. David Ulansey, visiting assis- 
tant professor of religion, will give a 
public lecture on Wednesday, Oct. 
8, at 4:15 p.m. in Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman, on ‘‘The Mys- 
teries of Mithras Unveiled Religion, 
Science, and Power in Late 
Antiquity.” 


Outing | Club Meets" ~ 


Outing Club general meeting at 
7:00 in 301 Williams, on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 3. 


Ultimate 


The Vermont Ultimate Frisbee 
Club is hosting a tournament this 
Oktoberfest weekend. Coming off 
three wins at Worcester, Mass. last 
Saturday, the ultimate team is look- 
ing to extend its victory string. 
Come support the winningest team 
on campus this Saturday, noon on 

- the soccer fields. 


_ answer students’ 


International Rep. 


Eloise Biscoe, representative 
from the School for International 
Training is visiting UVM on Tues- 
day, Oct. 2. She will be in B110 

and Learning Center be- 
tween 3:00 and 4:30 p.m. to talk 
programs, show slides, and 
questions. For 


_ | More information, contact Cath 


- 


_ 


i 


4 Re : Fo tc Advisor, at 


-* te 


: 


— 
te 
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Experience Cross Countrv *du- 
cation School for International 
Training. The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living offers semester 
programs in Brazil, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Greece, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Kenya, 
Mexico, Nepal, Spain and_ Sri 
Lanka. 


Outing Club Trips 


The Outing Club is happy to 
offer the following trips to all 
members of the UVM community: 

Overnight Trips: Oct. 6-7, apple 
picking cycling trip; Oct. 12-14, 
Adirondack canoe trip; Oct. 20-21, 
Adirondack hiking trip; Oct. 27-28, 


Mt. Abraham overnight; Nov. 
10-11, full moon faculty hike. 
Day Trips: Oct. 6, Green 


Mountain day hike; Oct. 13, cycling 
day trip; Oct. 20, Camel’s Hump 
day hike; Oct. 27, Mt. Mansfield 
trail maintenance; Oct. 28, Mt. 
Mansfield trail maintenance. 

Stop by the Outing Club House, 
next to John Dewey Hall, and sign 
up! Treat yourself to something 
new and exciting this semester! 


Seminar 

Anne Andresen, Denmark pro- 
gram director of Scandinavian 
Seminar, will be at UVM on Mon- 
day, Oct. 1. Anne and her husband 
Arne will give a presentation and 
slide show at 7:00 p.m. in A101 
Living/Learning Center. 

The Scandinavian Seminar 
offers a year of study in Denmark. 
Interested people should contact 
Cath Keane, Study Abroad Advisor, 
at 656-4296 for more information. 


Volunteer Workshop 

On Sept. 27, from 7:00-8:30 
p.m., in 457 Waterman, there will 
be a workshop on volunteer experi- 
_ence and how it can help relate to 
future job placement. Resume 
information about volunteer or 
internship experience will also be 
focused on. For more information 
call Volunteers in Action at 
656-2062. 


OC Meets Again 

Outing Club general meeting, 
Wednesday, Oct. 3 at 7 in 301 
Williams. -Come learn about our 
activities, and ways for you to get 
involved with the club. Please we 
welcome all and new ideas. 


Harvest Market 


The Tenth Annual Old 
Fashioned Harvest Market will be 
held on Sept. 29 and 30 at the 
United Church of Underhill on 
Route 15 in Underhill. A fall fair 
with an old time country flavor, the 
Market includes an old fashioned 
country store (with baked goods, 
fresh vegetables, jellies, jams, 
apples, cheese, etc.), a clutter barn, 
New England craftspeople, child- 
ren’s games, a flea market, music 
and entertainment. Join us for our 
parade at 9:30 a.m. on Saturday, 
preceded by a 5K run at 9 a.m. The 
Harvest Market concludes with an 
auction at 3:30 on Sunday. Come 
to Underhill, Vt. for a fun-filled 
weekend at the Harvest Market on 
Sept. 29 (9:00-5:00) and Sept. 30 
(12:00-5:00). 


Campus Crusade 


Campus Crusade for Christ — 
guest speaker: Dave Kanne, ‘‘Why 
We Need Each Other.”’ Come join 
us. Rowell 242, Tuesday, Oct. 2 at 
6:30 p.m. 
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___CAMPUS NOTES 


Awareness 


Christian Awareness Week — 
take a break to pray at noon on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Oct. 1-2, 4-5 in Living/Learn- 
ing Ctr. A102. 


Octoberfest Mass 

The Oktoberfest Catholic Mass 
will be held at the Patrick Gym on 
Sunday, Sept. 30 at 10:30 a.m. 
This will be the only Catholic mass 
of the weekend. Students, faculty, 
parents and friends are welcome. 


T-shirts & Discs 


T-shirt collection in need of a 
gem? Looking for a frisbee? Look 
no further. The Vermont Ultimate 
Frisbee club will be selling discs 
and two styles of shirt between 10 


and 2 in the Waterman basement. 


Dazzle your friends and support 


| the winningest team on campus at 
the same time. 


Who’s Who 


Nominations for qualified can- 


didates to compete in the “Who’s 
Who Award in American Colleges 


and Universities’ are currently 
being accepted in the Dean of 
Students Office. Please feel free to 
nominate candidates who exem- 
plify the following characteristics: 
senior standing; above average aca- 
demic performance; participation 
and leadership in academic activi- 


Career Workshops: 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 


Data General 
Gould Modicon 
Briggs Keyes Co., Inc. 
Geary Corporation 
Arthur Young & Co. 


following dates: 


October 1-5: 


New York State Comptrollers 


Pre-Law Students: 


x3450. 


CAREER CORNER 


Monday, Oct. 1 Resume 
Workshop 3-4:30pm 
Tuesday, Oct. 2 Interview 


Workshop 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD on the following dates: 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
schools or organizations must sign up at the CCD on the 


University of Maine School of Law 
University of Miami School of Law 


There will be an informational meeting for all students interested in 
applying to law school on Thursday Sept. 27 at 4:00pm in 104 Old 
Mill, For more information please contact Donna King-Johnson at 


ties; participation and leadership in 
extracurricular activities; exemplary 
character; service to the Univer- 
sity; potential for future achieve- 
ment. 


Written recommendations of 
candidates, although not required, 
can be submitted. The deadline for 
a submission of nominees is Mon- 
day, Oct. 8. Please pick up a 
nomination form from the Dean of 


Students Office, 41 So. Prospect St. 


Christ Awareness 


Christian Awareness Week — 
Open air talk in front of Royall 


Tyler at 11:40 Wednesday, Oct. 3. 


Christian Awareness Week — all 
campus meeting on Wednesday, 
Oct. 3, at 7 p.m, in L/L Commons 
216. 


Wanted: TA’s 


T.A.s needed. If you have an 
interest in donating some time to 
working with the physically/men- 
tally challenged, WE NEED YOU! 
For just a few hours on Friday 
afternoons (1-3 p.m.) you can help 
others who are less fortunate than 
yourself learn the joys of swimming 
and gym activities. In-service train- 
ing provided. Contact Dr. Bob 
Gobin, rm. 205, Patrick Gym, UVM 
or phone 656-4456 today! 

The rewards are numerous!!! 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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Complete Ski Tuneups— SMUGGLERS’S NOTCH and BOLTON VALLEY 
Edge Sharpenings Binding Release Checks will be at the ALPINE SHOP this SATURDAY 
You tell us what you want done—our from 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. with cameras for the 
professionally trained technicians will do . sale of PASSPORTS, PASSPORT PLUSES and 

it for just... SEASON PASSES! 
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FORD VON WEISE 


BACK FROM RATT PATROL: Seventh graders Elizabeth Randall (left) and Julia Ambrose, 
School in Burlington, went to their first Heavy Metal concert Sunday, when Ratt visited Memorial Auditorium. 


relaxing on 


the steps of Edmunds 


Invasion of The Wasties: Ratt Concert Survival 


By ALEX NEMEROV 


nder a street light on College 

Street, Elizabeth Randall and 
dulia Ambrose are scanning a 
eolor photo of Ratt, the Heavy 
Metal group they have just seen in 
concert: They are trying to discern 
exactly which band member, 
moments after the show, had 
mooned them from a dressing room 
window. They squint at the picture 
and laugh. 

Elizabeth, 11, suddenly pokes 
the dimly-lit likeness of Ratt bassist 
Juan Croucier in the face. “I’m sure 
it was this one!” she exclaims. 
“That’s all I know about him — he 
had black hair.’’ 

Perhaps realizing that four of 
Ratt’s five members have dark hair, 
Julia, 12, is not so sure. After all, 
moments earlier Elizabeth had said 
emphatically, ‘‘Yes — it’s the 
blond guy.” 

“We really don’t know which 
guy it was,”’ says Julia. 


Abandoning the question of the 
offending’ Heavy Metalist’s iden- 
tity, Elizabeth and Julia turn 
instead to an explanation of how 
they came to see what they saw. 

“After the concert everyone 
was running over to this one side of 
Memorial Auditorium,” Elizabeth 
says. “We thought we might see 
them. 

‘“‘We were standing there going, 
Yeah Ratt and this guy’’ — and here 
Elizabeth resists the temptation to 
guess which guy — “‘stuck his head 
out of the window, then almost 
threw his shirt into the crowd, and 
then he mooned us.” 

“It was kind of gross to do that 
in public,” says Julia. “I wouldn’t 
do that.” 


“It was vulgar,’’ interjects Eliza-. 


beth, making the final word last 
about three seconds. 

Elizabeth and Julia, both 
seventh graders at Edmunds School 
in Burlington, do not look - like 
typica! Heavy Metal fans. 


Julia is wearing a plaid boat- 
neck. . pullover. she.says she just 
bought from Richardson Place, the 
newest and trendiest clothing store 
in town. Her gray Forenza jeans are 
tucked into stylish black leather 
boots that come a little bit up her 
calf. She’s wearing earrings and 
has three bracelets on one wrist. 
Her wavy brown hair is longer on 
one side, flopping a little over her 
forehead. 

Elizabeth surveys Julia’s hair 
critically. ‘‘It’s very mature for a 
seventh grader,’’ she says. 


Elizabeth is wearing a check- 


ered top, baggy sky blue Levis, and 
a pair of Nike running shoes. She’s 
a little more diminutive than 
Julia, has straight blond hair 
she’s thinking about getting styled 
into Billy Idol-type spikes, and is 
chewing voraciously on a piece of 
Citrus Bubblicious bubblegum, 

“T went through a whole pack 
during the concert,”’ she says. 

Elizabeth and Julia are with Jim 


Brown, 23, their parent- 
commissioned; chaperone for the 
concert. ‘I know virtually nothing 
of Ratt,” says Brown, “but as 
long as these two were going to pay 
my way, I was going to go.” 

Why, then, have Elizabeth and 
Julia gone to such lengths, going so 
far as to pay the cost of Brown’s 
$10 ticket in addition to their 
own, to see Ratt? 

“I wanted to be part of a big 
group coming to Burlington,” says 
Julia, whose favorite group is the 
Scotch techno-pop band Simple 
Minds. ‘‘I wanted to see what they 
were like.” 

“I’m glad I went. It was fun,” 
says Elizabeth, reflecting on her 
previous concert experience. 
*(Before) the heaviest I had. seen 
was the Go-Go’s, or maybe Rick 
Springfield.” 

Elizabeth is quick to add, 
however, that much of the concert 
was, as she likes to say, gross. 


By BARB MORRISON and MAGGIE GARB 
Wo women are sitting on the sidewalk 
outside the main entrance gate to the 

R.A.F. military base at Greenham Common. 

All around them are various forms of tents, 

benders and teepees constructed on the gravel 

beside the gate. Next to a small smoldering 
campfire are assorted pots, plates, buckets of 
water and a tea kettle. In front of the fire area 

a banner is tied between two trees, in violet, 

Orange and green letters it says: Women’s 

Encampment for Peace and Justice. 

As we drive toward the fence we quickly 
realize that there is no welcome committee, 
_ ho organizational office, only small groups of 

women sitting on the sidewalk and around the 

fire outside the fence and British soldiers 

_ Standing inside the fence. 

' We ask one of the women where we 

d camp. She smiles and says anywhere, 


then she finds us an orange tent that no one is 
using. She has a crew cut. The woman next to 
her has blonde hair that has been shaved on 
both sides of her head with a bunch of green 
hair sticking out over her forehead and a tiny 
green braid down her back. She asks us, ““How 
is the revolution in the U.S. going?” 

The women at the Greenham Common 
Women’s Peace Encampment in Newbury, 
England, are certainly revolutionaries. They 
are women of all ages and of various back- 
grounds who have decided that the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and England have put their 
lives in danger. The continued development of 
nuclear weapons world wide and, in particu- 
lar, the deployment of Cruise missiles in 
Britain endangers their world. In response to 
this threat, the women at Greenham have 
committed themselves to direct action for 
peace. 


Greenham Women Live in Revolution 


Women come to the camp from all over 
the United Kingdom, Europe and the U.S. 
They live in shacks and tents or build small 
plastic shacks to sleep in. Some women, like 
us, come to the camp for a couple of days. 
Others stay for a couple of months and some 
women have lived there for two or three 
years. P 

They live in a community with very little 
conventional organization: there is neither a 
leader nor a spokesperson. When they have 
internal problems, which often occurs, they 
have full camp meetings where each woman 
must speak, explaining her feelings and her 
needs. Most women said that this form of 
problem-solving was a completely new experi- 
ence for them, Some women said that they 
had never expressed themselves to a group 
before, while others said that they had never 


See RATT, page 3 


See PEACE, page 13 
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First Person Rural: 


T. Alan Broughton’s Formidable 


Fiction 


By DAN WILLIAMS 
Hob’s Daughter, by T. Alan 
Broughton. New York: William 


Morrow and Co. 229 pp. $15.95. 
he state of Vermont 
stranger to the realm of fiction. 

From The Instrument to October 

Light, the lure of the Green Moun- 

tain State has been immortalized by 

writers as diverse as John O’Hara 
and John Gardner. However, the 

“majority of novels set in Vermont 

_ have always placed a premium on 
~ heightening the state’s rustic charm, 


“resulting in quaint, if sometimes 


“Suspect, narratives. 

~~ Such is not the case with Hob’s 
‘Daughter, the latest and perhaps 
finest novel from UVM English 
professor T. Alan Broughton. 
Broughton, a Burlington resident 
and director of the Writer’s Work- 
shop at UVM, has done a credible 
job with this, his fourth novel. A 
first-person, highly impressionistic 
account of a family in turmoil, 
Hob’s Daughter, is one of the more 
moving and convincing American 
novels in recent memory. It is also 
set almost entirely in Burlington 
and environs. 


Hob’s Daughter concerns one 
Julie Cobb, Charlotte-based sculp- 
tor and daughter of acclaimed 
novelist J. Howard Cobb. Following 
her father’s death, she becomes 


'|_ involved with Michael Gardener, an & 
--aihaSsuming college librarian with a 7 


/:) special interest. in the elder Cobb’s 
|, work: They soon become lovers; 
but Michael — a divorce — brings 
Melissa, his teenage daughter, and 
Sheldon, his blind father, into the 
arrangement. Following an initial 
period of discomfort, the ersatz 
family warm to each other, invest- 
ing in Julie a security missing since 
her mother’s untimely suicide and 
brother’s disappearance. 


Catharsis comes in the form of 
a senseless murder. While sitting on 
the lawn of a local Unitarian 
Church, Melissa is slain by a pipe- 
wielding lunatic. The remainder of 
the novel outlines the couple’s 
attempts to come to terms with a 
grief that threatens their relation- 
ship, and an odd kinship formed 
between Julie and the blunt, 
abrasive sister of Melissa’s mur- 
derer, 

_ First-person narratives are a 
tricky business, but Broughton 
pulls off Hob’s Daughter with 
considerable panache. With a mini- 
mum of awkward moments, he has 
accomplished a seemingly difficult 
task for a male author: the ability 
to evoke authentically a first-person 
female voice, A scene where Julie 
recalls her first meeting with 
Michael Gardener shows this com- 
mand: The first time I met Michael 
Gardener | kept a screen door 


is no {4 


library wanted my father’s papers, 
and Michael, in his first year 
working for Special Collections at 
the university, had been delegated 
to cajole and wheedle Professor 
Cobb, even tacitly appealing to his 
conscience. 


The novel is further enhanced 
by Broughton’s fine eye for detail. 
Whether describing a solemn jaunt 
up Camel’s Hump or a dinner table 
altercation, his descriptions are 
sharp and incisive. Consider, for 
example, his account of a glider 
flight, a scene reportedly editorially 
enhanced by UVM President Lattie 
Coor: 


T. ALAN BROUGHTON:Hob’s Daughter, the UVM English professor’s fourth novel, is a mov- 
ing narrative set almost entirely in the Burlington area. 


seat behind, the canopy came over 
us and with it quiet, the sound of 
my own panicked breathing. The 
man outside was hooking a towline 
toward our nose, then gesturing 
impatiently. “Michael,” I yelped 
but he said calmly, “He wants me 
to test the towline’s release,’’ Now I 
was aware of the stick between my 
legs and how my feet had come to 
rest on two pedals, A panel of 
strangely marked gauges was in 
front of me, I could not turn to see 
him, 


If Hob’s Daughter harbors any 
serious flaws, they regard the 
novel’s pacing. The novel seems to 


between us. I was fifteen. The Then he was climbing into the take an inordinately long time to 
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bet 
encore of sorts following 
Sunday’s show. Ratt’s con- 
| cert, all 50 minutes of it, 
was worthwhile too, they 
say, . : 
Says Elizabeth, “I’d bet 
Td go if they came back a 
yearffomnow.” 
get rolling and its first few chapters 
are awash in rich, if occasionally 
self-consciously overripe prose. 
Still, these are small considerations 
considering the novel’s charms. 
Incidental characters like a wife- 
beating carpenter and soft-spoken 
farmer carry an undeniable ring of 
authenticity; Broughton’s omni- 
present regional references (i.e. 
UVM, Perkins Pier, College Street) 
are an added attraction for the 
Burlington community as well. 
Hob’s Daughter is a solid effort, 
a novel that any Burlingtonian 
should enjoy. Hopefully, Brough- 
ton’s rich, compassionate prose will 
transcend regional status.and find a 
wider audience, 
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? VUARNET— 
Often imitated, 
never equaled. 


Many sportswear stores sell 
sunglasses, but we offer 
custom-fitting and professional 
courteous service. We think 

you deserve the very best—perio 


Come visit us at: 


THE OPTICAL CENTER 


107 CHURCH ST. 
658-4683/864-7146 


____VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_——_ ! 
ey . * . . 

River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun 12-5! 

128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30-10:30 Sun 12-4 


20°% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
| 
| 
| 


STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 

WITH THIS COUPON 


If you like PIZZA 
You'll LOVE 
Mr. Mike’s 


_ -MR.MIKE‘S. WILL . BE. 
CLOSED SAT SEPT 29 
& SUN SEPT 30. WE 
WILL REOPEN 
MONDAY SEPT 31, 
eID BACK} TO 
*®, REGULAR 
QP HOURS| 
NEXT WEEK 


Sun., Tuesday-Thursday 4-12:00 
Fri.-Sat. 4-1:00 a.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


GET FIT NOW FOR 
FALL AND WINTER ACTIVITIES 


The professional staff at the Woolen Mill Health and Fitness 
Center can design a personalized cardiovascular and muscle 
toning pro- 
gram for you. 


We have Nau- 
tilus equip- 
ment, aerobics 
classes, indoor 
pool, treadmill 
and exercise 
bicycles. 
There's a fey: 
istered physi- 
cal therapist 
on staff and 
professional 
masseuse. 
Right now take 
advantage of 
special fall- 
winter dis- 
counts with no 
initiation fee. 


Special Student Discount 
No Initiation Fees 


7 days a week 6 AM-9 PM, Mon.-Fri. 
Coed all hours 9 AM-6 PM, Sat.-Sun. 


10 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 655-2399 
MON.-FRI. 6 AM-9 PM, SAT. & SUN. 9 AM-6 PM 
ana gn0 & ee men oy 


A WHOLE HEALTH PROGRAMS, INC 


BACK FROM THE DEAD: Steve Martin and Lily Tomlin team 


up in Carl Reiner’s schizophrenic comedy, Al] Of Me. 


By MARC €TRAUSS 

here was a time when 

we all loved Steve Mar- 
tin and agreeingly laughed 
at just about anything he 
said. We watched Saturday 
Night Live, bought his 
records, stood in line to see 
The Jerk and_ generally 
agreed that he was “‘a wild 
and crazy guy.” But then 


he just wasn’t funny any- 
more. 


The Man with Two 
Brains was silly enough, but 
it wasn’t very funny. My 
12-year-old brother (silly is 
supposed to be in at that 
age) didn’t even laugh 
much. Many felt that Steve 
Martin’s day in the sun was 
over — my friends and I no 
longer laughed at his mater- 
ial and my little brother was 
not impressed. All of Me 
would be more of the same 


old stuff, I knew it and 
envied the high school 
friends in front of me 


eagerly awaiting the start of 


C.H.U.D. (Cannibalistic 
Humanoid Underground 
Dwellers). 

But All of Me _ has 


resurrected a funny Steve 
Martin. Aided by Carl Rei- 
ner’s fine script, the wild 
and crazy man has audi- 
ences laughing once again. 


It goes like this — Roger 
Cobb (Steve Martin) is 
attempting to balance.a life 
of jazz and law but, at age 
38, he feels he must makea 
choice. .He. decides-.to go 
with law. and demands. a 
partnership with his boss. 


Enter Edwina Cutwater 
(Lily Tomlin), a dying 
millionairess infatuated 
with the occult. Cobb is 
sent by his boss to settle the 
will and, while in her 
bedroom, the plan unravels. 
Miss Cutwater has hired a 
swami to catch her spirit 
when she dies in a bow! and 
deposit it into her stable- 
man’s daughter’s body. The 
daughter agrees to the terms 
as long as she is the sole 
beneficiary of the _ will. 
Naturally, pretty Miss Soul- 
catcher doesn’t believe a 
word of the occult mumbo- 
jumbo and plans to make 
off with a nice fortune. 
Even now the plot is far too 
normal for a Steve Martin 
flick, but thanks to our 
talented swami we are in for 
a treat. 

Throughout the film, 
Steve Martin shows us a rare 
gift — he is a genius at 
acting the part of two 
people. No, not split-screen 
stuff, I mean two people 
inside one body, It’s all very 
simple, Miss Cutwater dies 
right in the law office while 


4 vince 
¥ Tomlin is truly in control of 


} movie, 
funny for maybe another 


Again 


going over the will and the 
| swami has gotten her soy] 
right in the _ bowl. But, 
amidst the panic of her lag 
moments, the bowl flies oyt 
the window and clonkg 
Roger on the head. Edwing 
takes control of Roger's 
right half and leaves him 
only the left. 


Martin’s ability to con. 
the audience that 


his right half is uncanny, 
The initial scene out in the 
street is a riot, with Martin 
trying to get control of his 
right leg which drags like a 
dead appendage. Eventually 


| he collapses onto a car and 


inadvertently looks into'the 
| side mirror only to “be 
greeted by Tomlin. 
Another gimmicky 
right? Should be 


15 minutes, right? Unex- 
pectedly, the laughs kept 
coming, thanks to Martin’s 
aforementioned dual char- 
acterization ability, Tom- 
lin’s ability to mimic ‘Mar- 
tin’s movements and hand 
a performance 
herself (albeit everything 
she did was_ portrayed 
through a mirror) and Rei- 
ner’s knack for coming up 
“with endlessly funny situa- 
tions. 


Two exceptionally 
funny scenes gave © both 
Martin and Tomlin a chance’ 
to strut their mastery: Right. 
after Tomlin takes over 
Martin’s right half; he’s got 
‘to use’ the “john. Since» 
Tomlin has got control of © 
his right hand, and that’s - 
the hand most of us men | 
use to — well, you fill in the 
rest. Reiner’s version was 
even funnier. 


Number two, while m 
court defending a> case, 
Martin falls asleep and 
leaves Tomlin in control. 
Since she can’t wake him 
“up, she is left with the duty 
of defending the case alone 
minus any law knowledge. 
Plus she has to keep remind- 
ing herself to act like a man. 


Tomlin, through Martin, 
overdoes it quite a bit and 
the result is extremely 
funny. The rest of the 
bits are not far behind. 


The ‘‘wild and crazy 
guy”’ is back with talents 
few thought existed any- 
more, The Man with Two 
Brains failed comically, but 
when Reiner went a step 
further and deposited two 
brains inside of Martin’s 
body, it all fell together. 
The question is, Is Steve 
Martin going to be funny ~ 
playing just one role again? — 
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RII to Perform Tennessee Williams 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

nyone who does not like a 

Tennessee Williams play has 
robably never seen a Tennessee 
‘Williams play. This bit of presump- 
tion can be verified next week 
when the Royall Tyler Theatre 
presents one of Williams’ finest 
works, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

Professor Judith Williams, the 
play’s director, says that because 
Cat is so beautifully crafted and the 
characters so complex, that it is an 
excellent play for theatre students 
to learn from. She is keeping the 
setting true to the play, but the 
actors will have the chance to use 
their southern drawls. Williams says 
that “the words seem to have been 
written with a southern accent.”’ 

Cat is set in the bed/sitting 
room of a Mississippi Delta planta- 
tion in the 1950s. The occasion is 
the 65th birthday of Big Daddy 
Pollitt (professor Bob Stanfield). 
Big Daddy is dying of cancer. His 
son, Brick (Stephen O’Dwyer) is an 
alcoholic, ex-athlete who has gone 
from ‘the Rose Bowl to the cut 
glass punch bowl.” 

Brick drinks so he can forget 
about the cancer with which his 
own life is riddled — the cancer of 
lying, or mendacity as he likes to 
call it. Mendacity has become a way 
of life to Brick and those around 
him: it is exemplified by his sham 
marriage to Maggie the Cat (Jeannie 
Hill), Big Daddy’s disgust with Big 
Mama (Joann Stanfield) and the 
even greater lie of celebrating what 
is destined to be Big Daddy’s last 
birthday, with Big Daddy the only 
one not aware of that fact. 

As the play progresses, the 
characters claw and confront each 
other. And as the play tackles the 
themes of lust, sexual repression, 
greed and sibling rivalry, there is, all 
the while, a steaminess that intri- 
gues all by itself. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof has an 
interesting history. Williams ori- 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 


™& Essex Junction 


& 
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ginally wrote a short story, Three 
Players of a Summer Game, which 
soon evolved into the original 
version of the play. Later, when the 
play was to be produced on Broad- 
way, director Elia Kazan suggested 
some changes to make it a more 
upbeat and performable play. Pro- 
fessor Williams likes this revised 
version because it ‘“‘leaves the 
ending hopeful, though a little 
uncertain.’’ She says that this way 
the play appeals to the hope- 
ful as well as the cynical. 

Most of the cast is comprised of 
students, though the ‘‘no-neck 
Monsters” will be played by child-| 
ren between the ages of 6 and 12. | 
Other cast members include Mark | 
Routhier (Dr. Baugh), 


Melissa Bedard (Sookey the Maid)| 
who was in last year’s Maid of 
Judah, and Jon Milazzo as Mae. 

Stanfield (Big Daddy) and 
Joann Stanfield (Big Mama) are 
real-life spouses. Stanfield, who 
played Egeon in last summer’s 
Comedy of Errors, says that he 
finds the idea challenging because 
his personal relationship is ' so 
different from that of the charac- 
ters. 

In the same vein, Hill (Mar- 
garet) and Milazzo (Mae) are 
real-life roommates whose charac- } 
ters are quite antagonistic. 

And as the true thespian will do 
all for his art, Routhier is planning 
to shave his moustache and cut his fig. 
hair, and Hill will give up her long 
hair in favor of a shoulder length | 
cut specifically for this role. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is a 
compendium of mood and emo- 
tion. The characters are all at once 
familiar and exotic. The Royall 
Tyler Theatre production to Cat 
runs from October 3-6 at 8 p.m. 


with an additional matinee at 2 TENNESSEE WILLIAMS: The playwright’s classic work, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
p.m. on Oct. 6. It is a play guaran- will open at UVM’s Royal Tyler Theatre on Oct. 3 


teed to please old Tennessee 
Williams fans and certain to make 
some new ones. 


SEE US SOON FOR CAMOUFLAGE 
SHIRTS, PANTS, VESTS, PARKAS, 
HATS, BACK PACKS, COVERALLS, 
SWEAT-SHIRTS AND RAINWEAR 


WE HAVE TEN MILE ORANGE AND 
RED & BLACK DEER HUNTING 


WEAR 
LTE EME, ES 
AND A FULL LINE OF FALL AND 


WINTER WEAR FROM JOHNSON 
WOOLEN MILLS 


ARMY & NAVY STOR 
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FE GH. 


SWEATERS 


rernty 


175 Pearl St. 
Downtown Burlington 


9-5:30 Mon.-Sat., Fri. ‘til 9 


Green Mountain 


Big&lall 


= Suits and Sport Coats from 
40 x long — 60 long portly 

= Sportswear 1x — 4x and 
medium tall — 3x1 tall 


= Alterations free of charge 
Mon. — Thurs. 10-6 Fri 10-8 Sat 10-5 
1333 Shelburne Rd., So. Burlington 
Rte. 7 862-6493 


“| GOT THE 
HELP | NEEDED 
TO MAKE A 
GOOD DECISION!” 


i MALL 
Willi Ci lll Yip 


“You'll find the help you need, 
too. Planned Parenthood offers 
information and counseling about 
contraceptive concerns, with afford- 
able medical services, that include: 
e birth control methods 
e pregnancy tests 
e treatment of infections 
« VD testing 
e Pap smears 
e gynecological exams 
e vasectomy 
e infertility testing 
e counseling service 

“Convenient evening hours are 
available. Call today for an appoint- 
ment. We have female practitioners 
at all of our centers. Planned Parent- 
hood will help you — and in strict 
confidence.” — 


“It’s your decision.” 


Planned 


Parenthood 


_ot Vermont 


Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted. 
Burlington 863-6326 


Bun today at Sweetwaters, where 
you're invited to sample tuna steaks, 
swordfish, shrimp, beef and poultry specials, 
broiled over mesquite wood. 


* mes-két (noun): a thomy tree common to the 
American Southwest. Traditionally prized by 
Apache Indians for its ability to bum at high 
temperatures, sealing in natural juices and 
imparting a deliciously distinctive flavor. 


In The Marketplace 


Comer of Church & College 
Burlington ¢ 864-9800 # Reservations available. 


Roots Rock 
Dance Party 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 


ALL THE WAY FROM RICHMOND: Virginian ska meisters 
The Good Guys shared a bill with local heroes Pinhead at a 
WRUV benefit Sunday. 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
eware of the evil that lurks in Good Guy town,” 
Bir cisiiea keyboardist Jim Gore Sunday evening. 
No one, however, seemed concerned. 

Playing a mixture of ska, funk, and rhythm and 
blues, the Virginia-based Good Guys joined Pinhead in 
making Hunt’s safe for frivolity while celebrating 30 
years of WRUV’s alternative music. , 

Pinhead opened the show with their anxious dance 


music. ‘You don’t like me, do ya, do ya, do ya?” asked 


vocalist Doug Knapp as the dance floor filled with 
oscillating low top sneakers. 

The Burlington band moved from punk-funk ele- 
ments heard in “Be a Good Citizen” to the sharp 
intonations of the more purely funk “Alcohol Rap.” 


They sandwiched a tight set by playing the Knapp-sung 


“No More Sex” for a frenzied conclusion. : 

The Good Guys soon sauntered onto stage. The four 
man band (Jimi Gore, Harry Gore, Chris Gore, and 
Charles Williams) kept to the essentials of guitar, synthe- 
sizer, drums and bass. Similar to Pinhead in their crea- 
tive synthesis of musical genres, The Good Guys play an 
eclectic mix of dance music. 

Starting with an instantly-likeable song entitled 
“Fun Lover,’ the band continued to play more than 20 
of their own works in the same quick, dance vein. 

The group cites the influence of such reggae groups 
as Steel Pulse and UB40 as well as the more funk 
oriented Gang of Four. Songs such as “Big Guy” and 


“Body Guard” contained the strong bass frets and 


syncopated beats core to reggae-ska while the more even 
“Beeline” crossed over into a rock n’ roll sound. 
The band’s virtue, however, lies in the realm of their 


ska music. They executed the sharp and defined chords 


well and their integrated rhythm effected a moving and 
crisp sound. 

Ska itself grew from the fusion of indigenous West. 
Indian music with the rhythm and blues of the United 
States. Prevalent in Jamaica during the early 60s, ska 
evolved into a music termed “Rock Steady” — a music 
that replaced the banjo with a strong bass guitar. 

It is not surprising, then, that a group such as The 
Good Guys mold an already hybrid music with genres 
such as funk and rock n’ roll. It seems the next positive 


step in music’s evolution. Their creative syntheses, 
however, don’t always work. In songs such as “It’s Not 
Too Late,” the move toward longer Hendrix-style guitar 
licks and less defined rhythms detracts from the 
strength of their music. In the same manner, a long 
guitar tangent in the reggae-influenced “Democracy (or 
-Else)”’ punctuated an otherwise smooth work. 

With these exceptions, their music made positive 
compromises without compromising the music. More- 
over, its synthesis made for fine dancing. 

“This music can be enjoyed by anyone, absolutely 
anyone,” said Jimi Gore about the Good Guy sound. 
This quote rung true when members of the heavy metal 
band Ratt joined the Hunt’s dance party after a Burling- 
ton concert of their own. 

The Richmond-based Good Guys have been playing 
together for more than two years and have recently 
released an EP entitled System of Grooves(A Typical). 
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Frames In 


Time 


. “DO 
ARTIST AND. ENTHUSIAST: Photographer Viola Sullivan 


SSS : 


(left) explains her work. The work of David Carlson is also 
featured in the Living/Learning Gallery. 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 
ime is used differently 
in David Carlson’s por- 

traits and Viola Calder Sulli- 
van’s. mineral abstracts. 
Sullivan explores images 
produced over eons; Carlson 
captures seconds of motion. 
The two also contrast in 
their use of light, Sullivan 
allowing it to filter and find 
definition through her sub- 
ject, Carlson projecting it 
on his subject for emphasis 
and depth. Both , artists’ 
works have faded, blurred 
backgrounds symbolic of 
their contrasting directions: 
further microns to further 
horizons. 

The two artists’ shows 
opened Monday at- the 
Living/Learning Center 
Gallery. («oy <o1s 

-‘{Color: Photographs — 


- Two. Dixeetions?’ ..opened. 
| Monday ,, evening at: ,.the 


| ne! eeaming, op Center, 
' Gallery. This exhibit focus- 
/es on time. as captured by, 


David Carlson’s | portraits 


and Viola Calder Sullivan’s 
mineral abstracts. 

‘ David Carlson studied at 
the Rhode Island School of 
Design and received his 
bachelors degree in Fine 
Arts in 1978., With street 
scenes as subjects, Carlson 
explored both still photo- 
graphy and film. He and his 
family moved to Vermont 
four years ago and settled in 
Whiting, where Carlson now 
works with an advertising 
agency. Initially concerned 
with locating subject matter 
in Vermont’s rural foil to 
city street scenes, Carlson 
discovered deserted high- 
ways, out-buildings, up- 
rooted trees, state fairs and 
flea markets. These topics 
lent themselves to Carlson’s 
approach. 

Carlson’s photos involve 
flash exposure combined 
with longer available light 
exposures, The sharp images 
of the flash contrast the 
blurred effects of the long 
exposures, giving a sense of 
time’s passage through the 
momentary scene. This 


especially excites moving See GALLERY, page 8 


images — the roller coaster 
car at night and the boy 
leaping from the tangle of 
pine roots. 

Carlson wrote, ‘I have 
always been fascinated by 
the way the camera can 
capture moments the eye 
passes over in our everyday 
life.” Having worked in 
film, he consistently tries to 
suggest a continuous flow 
of ideas and images through 
each still. 

Interestingly,. Carlson’s 
techniques. are equally 
effective in conveying a 
sense of ‘peace and warmth. 
“Back Porch No. 2” depicts 
Carlson’s four-year-old, 
Ethan, glancing at the view- 
er with a mute demand for 
privacy in the soft glow of 
sunset. An attic lamp prop- 
-ped -against a trunk and 
quilts’ on a brass bedstead 


,completes the’. inviting 
- image of home, .where. the 
gold. light casts a- lacy 


silhouette of the porch’s 
_trim onto the clapboards, 
Opposite Carlson’s 
human pockets in time 
hang Viola Calder Sullivan’s 
““Microckosms: . Inner 
Images of Space.’’ Working 
with a polarizing micro- 
scope and camera on 
minutely thin layers of 
minerals, she creates ‘Ror- 
schach forms in color.” 
Sullivan studied at the 
Traphagen School of Design 
in New York and at the Art 
Students League pursuant 
to her career in costume 
design, radio, and news- 
paper reporting. She resides 
in Burlington and travels to 


Toronto to work at a 
geological laboratory: her 
studio. 


Beginning in 1979 with 
a petrographic slide of mica, 
Sullivan employed the lab’s 
powerful microscope’ to 
venture through fine crys- 
talline forms and patterns 
of other minerals. Slips of 
rock 30 microns thick are 
magnified 400 times, bring- 
ing into view’ tweedy, 
velour-like tapestries, nar- 
rowly spaced contours of a 
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THE GHAMPLAIN MILL 


inooski’s Champlain Mill, a stunning revitalization 
of Vermont heritage! Come visit, shop, and dine 
at our 40 unique shops and restaurants. 


All in our beautifully restored woolen mill. 


Free Parking « Easy access from I 89 
Retail hours 10-9 » Sundays 12-5 « Restaurant hours 11:30-12:30pm 


* Two miles North of Burlington « I-89 North, take Exit 15, 1 mile West « 1-89 South, take Exit 16, 1 mile South « 


Some people 
call us the 
Student/Faculty 
Center. 


We're really the Sheraton-Burlington Inn. But being such a 
close neighbor to the UVM Campus makes us a logical meeting, 
socializing and lodging place for students, parents and faculty. 

Happily we’re able to offer you something special as well as 
something close. From an exceptional meal at Caroline’s to the 
nicest Indoor Pool and Health Spa in Vermont, we're ready to 
serve you. The drinks at Baxter’s are always ample, and when 
Mom and Dad or friends want to be close by, we’ll have a spacious 
room for them. 

We may not be part of the University, but we hope 
to be a pleasant and often visited part of your life. 

L 


RGR tt ee ame ® 0004 Sree 
Sheraton-Burlington Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE 
870 WILLISTON ROAD (1-89 & U.S. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 
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DENIM SALE! 


Take 410°° OFF 
Any Denim Jacket 


Save 35% OFF 
Suggested Retails 


Reg. 509-7200 
Our Price 3999-5 700 
SALE PRICE 
2900.4 700 
(Lined & Unlined) 
OVER 100 
JACKETS TO 
CHOOSE 
FROM! 


| 


\ 
! 


| 


the (Oat Gallery 


WHERE ONLY THE PRICE IS DISCOUNT 


The Champlain Mill, Winooski anit NN J 


~~, 


Poindexters on Parade 


By DAN WILLIAMS 


Revenge of the Nerds, Star- 
ring Robert Carradine and 
Anthony Edwards. Screen- 
play by Steve Zacharias and 
Jeff Buhai. Directed by. Jeff 


Kanew. A 
Century Fox 


Twentieth- 
Pictures 


h, the venerable colle 
giate film. Following 
the prototypical Animal 


House, the crazed-slasher- 
on-campus Hell Night, and 
the mind-numbing Spring 
Break, what could be more 
fitting than a film lionizing 
one of academia’s more 
noxious subcultures? Salva- 
tion for the Pocket Protec- 
tor set comes in this amus- 


=| Sato 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
_ STEREO COMPONENTS 


” BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-Fl RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


we WE BUY - SELL - TRADE *& 


863-3711 


8:30-5:30 Tues-Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


HERPES 
SUFFERERS 


ing if predictable entry into 
the ever-growing teenage 
sex film canon. 


Robert Carradine and 
Anthony Edwards play a 
pair of thalidomine-faced 
geeks entering Adams Col- 
lege with the obligatory 
computer lust. Rejected by 
all of the hip, athlete-strewn 


fraternities, they start the 
only white chapter of an all 


black frat, with the help of 
a spastic, carrot-topped vio- 
linist (Tim Busfield) , and 


hipster slob (Risky Busi-' 


ness’ Curtis Armstrong). 
Naturally, such indepen- 


‘Nerds 


The UVM Psychology Dept. offers 
participation in a study on the 
psychological factors involved in 
Herpes recurrences. Strictly con- 
fidential. Please call Virginia at 


656-2661 


“A RARE DELIGHT’ 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“A ROUSING SUCCESS” 


—Stephen Schaefer, US Magazine 


dif 
KNOCK 


OUT!” 


—Judith Crist, £ 
WOR-TV 


Merrill's Showcase 
1°2°3°4°5 


dence by — undesirables 
incurs the wrath of said 
fraternities. Goaded on by a 
fascistic, Woody Hayes- 
styled football coach, the 
local surf bums cum nazis 
plot to destroy our Stridex- 
soaked heroes. Following an 
hour’s worth of earnest 
guerilla. tactics, the squids 
prevail in a sappy “dorks 
are people too”’ finale. 


Needless to say, ori- 
ginality is hardly an oper- 
able word here. Playing like 
a mutant. hybrid of Animal 
House and Saturday Night 
Live’s lamented Lisa Loop- 
ner skit, Revenge of the 
borrows _ liberally 
from every teenage sex 
comedy of the last five 
years. We’ve got the obliga- 
tory peephole scene. The 
timeless suntanned-jock- 


ben] ® 


-stereotypical for a film that 


gets-his-comeuppance rou- 
tine. The immortal I’m- 
being-screwed-by-an-unfeel- 
ing-administration motif. 
Still, despite characteriza- 
tions that are far too 


portends to cetebrate the 
individual, the film boasts a 
requisite amount of chuck- 


les, 
From a played for yuks 


“fraternity initiation’’ scene 
to .a_ painfully funny 
“Homecoming Olympics” 
sequence, the film shows an 
innocence largely lacking in 
the Porky’s of this world. 
Add to this a pair of in- 
spired performances from 
the ever-chortling Carradine 
(The Long Riders), and 
newcomer Edwards, and 
you’ve got one of the 
fresher entries in an enjoy- 
able if disposable genre. 


\ 


THEIR 10 YEAR OLD DAUGHTER 
IS SUING THEM FOR DIVORCE. 


RYAN O’NEAL - SHELLEY LONG -DREW BARRYMORE 
“IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES” A LANTANA PRODUCTION 

SAM WANAMAKER : ALLEN GARFIELD - SHARON STONE 

Director of Photography WILLIAM A. FRAKER, A.S.C. Executive Producer NANCY MEYERS 


Produced by ARLENE SELLERS ona ALEX WINITSKY 
Written by NANCY MEYERS @ CHARLES SHYER  itected ty CHARLES SHYER 


[PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <>) 
Boe MATERIAL WAY HOT BE UITABLE FOR CHRDREN 


DISTRIBUTED BY WARNER BROS 
A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 


© 1004 Warne Bros ine All Pughts Reserved 


GALLERY, con 


tinued from _ 
page 7 ‘ a 


~244 


mechanical diagram, and 
vivid washes of blue, gold, | 
suggestive of | 


and rose 
watercolor in their progres- 
sive degrees of color. 
Sullivan does not title 
her. work, leaving the chal- 
lenge of interpretation en- 
tirely with the viewer. The 
filtering effect of one flake 
of mica produces bands of 
earth-tones, various micro- 
scopic regions allowing dif- 
ferent degrees of light to 
penetrate: 
The colors and patterns 
of the sample’s top layer 
dominate each image, — 
giving the scenes an almost 
mystical quality. Sullivan 
notices intuitive changes in 
the elements that appeal to 
her eye and continues to be 
fascinated by ‘“‘bringing to 
sight the hereto unseen 
splendour Nature has hid- 
den within the otherwise. 
drab surface of rocks.” 


OPENS AT THEATRES EVERYWHERE 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH 
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COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Mon-Thurs—11:30-12: OOAme 
Fri-Sat—1 1;30-3:00AM 
Sun—1 2:00-2: 00 


aw Brooks Drugs 


The \ The Prescription People \ The Prescription People 


658- 5475 


ASS atcha BB ae 
WEF yl 4 ae ee 
1 ft: , 4 “mutisronno : 
WH ll sw i oa ae 
ea & < Live Music Nightly 
Wed (2 i Featuring The | 

ea . <4} Bob Evarts Quartet 

5 ~ AY 
4 9 ‘Tee 9:30-1:30 Ee 
CORPORATE WAY TAKE OUT ORDERS | 
SOUTH BURLINGTON Please Call ae 
[Across from University Mall] me 658- 3033 E e 
Sent Seen ne 


DISCOUNT 
On All Prescriptions 
For Students & Faculty... 


@ 
Brooks Drugs 
Courtesy 
MMA Card Club 


rk Co — 
~. Service of Adams Drug Co., Inc. 


and other fantastic _ fall bodywear! 
Where else but 


~Show Our Pharmacist Your 

College |.D. and Receive a 

Brooks Drugs Courtesy Card 
FREE! 

_ As a Courtesy Card Club 
Member You Will Receive a 
10% Discount on All Your 
Prescription Needs. 


* BURLINGTON* BRISTOL | 
*MIDDLEBURYeST. ALBANS | 


eMORRISVILLE* MONTPELIER 


pgrert* at the Windjammer! 
Come enjoy the finest 


steak, seafood & pains rib. Sample 
our fresh, new salad boat. 


Footwear | 
For The 
| 
| 


'lEntire Family 


we 


Bridge Street, MOS: ff 


WINDJAMMER 


1 6 Williston Rd. S. Burlington 862-6585 


poewsnwceces sss Ss sal 
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THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


State Liquor Agency 


THE OMELET HOUSE 
100% Natural & Homemade 
389 Omelets 
$1.99 Daily Specials 
«Fresh Fruit Pancakes 
*Homemade Breads 4 
& Muffins 


Free Bottomless 
Cup of Coffee 


with: Student Sans BOR a nan het ata 
entID 193 E ALLEN ST. WINOOSKI-655 1700 


In front of the Beverage Warehouse 


A NON-PROFIT 
STORE 


GIFTS & QUALITY 
USED ITEMS, BOOKS 
& CLOTHING 


ALL PROCEEDS TO 


PEACE WORK 
(This is the only store in Burlington ON 
that can make this claim!) 


Located at the EARTH 
Peace and Justice Center 
186 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 863-8326 


DANCERS’ DREAM 


DANCE SHOES & APPAREL 
BY CAPEZIO 


NOW OPEN! 


@ SELECT FROM OVER 1200 PAIRS OF CAPEZIO’S 
FINEST MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN'S 
DANCING SHOES. 

@ FEATURING CAPEZIO’S LATEST SELECTION 
OF DANCE APPAREL. 

@ LARGEST INVENTORY IN THE RE “GION FOR 
IMMEDIATE SATISFACTION. 


DANCERS’ Se 


132 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI 655- 4616»: 
STORL HOURS: MON THURS. & SAT 9:30-6:00, FRID NY 9X0 


10 


~ ORT 
—@ wile, 
natural al Toods 


Change Your Diet; Change Your Life 
Eat Whole Living Foods And 
: Experience The Difference 
Come Visit Our New Store For A Unique 
Grocery Shopping Experience 


Featuring The Best Produce in Downtown 
Burlington 


187 St. Paul St. 
(South from the Bagel Bakery) 


9:30-7:30 Week Days 10-7 Sat. 12-6 Sun. 
863-6103 


Get A Sandwich For $1.00 COUPON 

At Our Snack Bar 11-2 __ ed 
Weekdays Or Out Of The OR! wall al 
Cooler Anytime . 


natural OTe 


Limit One Per Customer. 


“CORNER OF MAIN ST. & ST. PAUL $1. "Seth 
7 Wiser Mon. (Gat? aa 77pm. og. Jam. “Sp.m. 


* <s oe uit yy a Me “ te. M, od : 


ZUM WOHL! 
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The Manor: 


By LISA LEVINE 


eo Manor. It 
sounds more like a 


playground for _ British 
royalty than the University 
of Vermont’s faculty and 
staff dining room. 

Blackboard 
Light Luncheon Table, 
Thursday Buffet. Is this 
B.T. McGuire’s or the fifth 
floor of Waterman? 

Waterman Manor is 
Saga’s most sophisticated 
dining facility. It caters 
primarily to professors, sec- 
retaries, administrators and 

_the , like. But at times 

students make their way in, 
just like this one did with a 
friend. 

Arriving at one o’clock 
(the Manor is only open for 
lunch) we were immediately 
greeted by a hostess who 
escorted us to our table. 
There are no trays, no long 
lines to wait for food — 
everything is full service. 

The menus are not 
elaborate, but offer a suffi- 
cient selection for a nice 
lunch. There are the deli 
sandwiches (roast beef, tur- 
key, tuna salad...), grill 
specialties (burgers, grilled 
ham and cheese...), quiches, 
and the salad bar (the light 
lunch table, which can be 
ordered on its own or as a 
complement to another 
dish). The daily specials 
included mushroom, onion 
or zucchini quiche, hot 
pastrami, lasagne and pork 
terriyaki. We’ll come to the 


Specials, 


Celebrating Oktober 


By NANCY LECLAIR 

n the history of UVM 

many traditions have 
come and gone. This week-. 
end marks the 11th conse- 
cutive year of a growing tra- 
dition at UVM, Oktober- 
fest. This event has deve- 
loped into one of the busi- 
est and most exciting week- 
ends at UVM, and the popu- 
larity of Oktoberfest in- 
creases every year. 


UVM borrowed this fall 
festival celebration from the 
people of Mynich, Ger- 
many. Oktoberfest origina- 
ted with the wedding of the 
later King Ludwig I and 
Princess Therese on October 
12, 1810 in Munich. A 
horse race and other festivi- 
ties took place on this day. 

; Each year since 1810, 
this event has been cele- 
brated and has developed 
into the festival as we now 
know it. In 1811, an agri- 
cultural fair was added, in 
1818 beer tents were intro- 
duced, and 1820 was the 
year fireworks became part 


FRANK GOUDSMIT 


SOPHISTICATED DINING: Sociology professor Berkowitz enjoys waitress service on Water - 
man’s fifth floor where Saga puts on the ritz. 


desserts later. 

In the meantime, the 
waiter took down our order 
for two light luncheon 
tables. With plates ready 
and stomachs empty, we 
headed for the salad bar 
prepared to attack. Every- 
thing looked fresh and 
appetizing, from the crisp 


ot the celebration. Also 
included in 1835 was a 
parade of national cos- 
tumes, with women and 
men wearing their tradi- 
tional “‘derndl”’ and “‘leder- 
hosen,”’ respectively. : 

Over the years, Okto- 
berfest has become what is 
considered to be the largest 
festival in the world. It lasts 
two weeks, ending on the 
first Sunday in October. On 
the opening day of the 
festival, the seven major 
breweries in Munich are on 
parade through the city, 
with horses, buggies and 
many ‘“‘ump-pa-pa” bands, 
The procession leads to the 
meadow where King Lud- 
wig and Princess Therese 
were married. At noon in 
the meadow the Munich 
Lord Mayor, amidst the 
roar of cannons, taps the 
first keg. Approximately 
nine hundred booths of 
crafts and handiwork are 
displayed, along with vari- 
ous rides and games. Fes- 
tival foods include grilled 
chicken and pork sausage, 
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lettuce and veggies to the 
finishing touches of crou- 
tons and bacon bits. The 
best part of the salad bar by 
far was the delicious banana 
bread smothered in whip- 
ped butter. My friend had 
the vegetable soup and said 
it. “‘wasn’t too bad.’ It 
smelled pretty good. 


& bing, ‘i 


UM-PA-PA: Opening days for Oktoberfest in Munich include parades of breweries and bands. 


with lots of beer to wash it 
all down. 

Oktoberfest in Munich 
is now, primarily, a beer 
festival. In 1844 and again 
in 1865, Oktoberfest was 
almost abolished due to the 
excessive drinking and 
brawls that occurred. A 


favorite tune sung at the 


The food at Waterman 
Manor is really no different 
from normal Saga offerings. 
It’s the atmosphere that 
distinguishes this dining 
area from others on cam- 
pus, even from Redstone 
Station. Resembling an old 
hotel restaurant, this 
faculty and staff dining 


festivals Through the Years 


festivities is ‘‘Bier her, Bier 
her, oder ich,  fall’um”’ 
(‘‘Let me have a beer, let 
me have a beer, or I’ll fall 
down’’). 


Wolfgang Mieder, a 
German professor at UVM 
and a native of Germany, 
points out that Oktoberfest 
is indigenous to Munich, 


Where the Elite Eat 


room has an old-fashioned, 
stodgy appearance. There is 
little decorative style, just a 
collection of tables placed 
haphazardly on a dull green 
carpet with walls to match. 


The yellow table cloths, 
water goblets and makeshift 
chandeliers add more to the 
feeling of being transported 
into the 1950s, where 
things were simpler and 
more conservative. 

This lack of style and 
progression aside, the 
Manor was very busy. At 
1:20 a lot of people were 
lingering over that last cup 
of coffee, while latecomers 


‘were just ordering. The 


waitresses and waiters were 
scurrying around taking 
orders, filling water glasses 
and cleaning tables. 
Something worth notic- 
ing was a long cafeteria 
style table in one of the 
three adjoining rooms that 
make up Waterman Manor. 
My companion filled me in 
on the history of this table. 
It is there to accompany the 
single person who prefers 
to eat alone. This doesn’t 
mean that each will remain 
solitary — many intellectual 
discussions are born at this 
“community”’ table. Sitting 
there that day were two 
professors and one staff 
member who, from a dis- 
tance, resembled members 
of some secret society in- 


See MANOR, page 18 


ee 


Mieder, who is from the 
northern section of Ger- 
many, said Munich’s Okto- 
berfest is one of the many 
agricultarrally oriented festi- 
vals of southern Germany. 
Oktoberfest has been popu- 
larized by immigrants of 
Bavaria, tourists, students 


See BEER, page 15 


Ad, 
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= KiB 7 SEMESTER 
ISRAEL 


=a JAN-MAY 1985 


Rese aed 


SE ADEMIC CREDIT-AN INTENSE 
= ARDING EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
a MUNAL LIFE. 


BN FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
cy PROF. STEVE'PASTNER 
ANTHROPOLADGY DEPT. 

51TH FLOOR! WILLIAMS HALL 
656-3884 by 


ram is non-denoming pice and-open to all students. 


oy, f 
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Recruiting now for UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION 
(12 month internship, $3,700 stipend, academic credit) 
cycle begins January 1985 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT. Burlington City Hall 


ACUTE CARE UNIT INTERN - Howard Mental Health 
ALCOHOL EMERGENCY SERVICE WORKER Howard Mental Health 
DIRECTOR, VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION - Center for Service Learning 


Samples of VOLUNTEER/INTERNSHIP POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
PROBATION SPONSOR. one-on-one relationship with young offender 
PROGRAM ASSISTANT - therapeutic senior citizen center 


STAFF ASSISTANT - local public health organization 
TEACHING VOLUNTEER - 230 acre nature center 
RESEARCHER - energy conservation advocacy organization 


Call NOW for more information! 


VERMONT Faget 
INTERNSHIP e56-2062 | 
PROGRAM [esti 
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Chopsticks All Around 
at China Lite 


China Lite, Corporate Circle, So, Burlington, 658-3033. 
W ith its traditional red and gold exterior, the China 
Lite restaurant is easy to spot from the Dorset 
Square Mall. Inside, though, the restaurant looks more 
like an American dining hall than a Chinese pagoda. On 
Saturday night at 6:10 p.m., the hostess said there 
would be a 50-minute wait ad directed us toward the 
lounge.- Equipped with a stage for a band, an extensive 
bar, and plenty of tables, the lounge was almost as large 
as the dining room. 

After only a 35-minute wait, our number was 
announced oven the loud speaker. It’s probably a good 
idea to give customers numbers instead of trying to — 
pronounce properly surnames when a restau is doing 
a high-volume business. 

For appetizers we ordered spring rolls ($3.25), fried 
won tons ($3.00), spare ribs ($5.15), and two soups. 
The two spring rolls were filled with mushrooms, bean 
sprouts and other vegetables. They were very good when 
dipped in the sweet and sour sauce. The fried wontons 
were also tasty: they were crisp without being greasy. 
Ribs in general tend not to be very meaty but these had 
a fair amount of meat on them, and were tender. 

The soups, Chinese vegetable ($1.65) and chicken 
wonton ($1.75), were stocked with plenty of vegetables 
and wontons in a light broth. 

Both types of rice that we sampled were served in 
hearty portions. The Shrimp fried rice ($5.25) arrived 
with plenty of tiny shrimp and dark rice. China Lite’s 


house fried rice ($5.75) was of a white variety and 
loaded with pork strips, ham, and mushrooms. The rice 
arrived steamy and was a nice complement to the other 
dishes. 

For main dishes, the menu offers different types of 
chow meins, egg foo youngs, and a variety of specialty 
dishes. The shrimp chow mein ($5.75) was in a thick 
white sauce with plenty of shrimp and bamboo shoots 
and served with the noodles. The lobster egg foo young 
($5.95) had large chunks of lobster and fresh crunchy 
vegetables. 

For two specialty dishes, the crab meat tow goo 
($8.95) and the shrimp with pea pods were both good. 
The crab dish is described on the menu as a “delicacy fit 
for kings.” It included chunks of Alaskan king crab 
meat, straw mushrooms, and vegetables. There was no 
doggie bag for this dish. 

The shrimp platter boasted several medium sized 
prawns that were cooked just right. The large, fresh and 
crunchy pea pods were also noteworthy. 

Along with the check for this filling meat, the 
waitress brought pineapple chunks and fortune cookies. 
The service was consistently good even though it was 
obvious that the waitress was busy. 

For Chinese food, the China Lite gives adequate © 
portions that are fresh and tasty. But if you’re on a 
budget, the prices of the entrees may creep up on you. 

If you crave Chinese food on a Saturday night, then 
venture to the restaurant early. And the best part of the 
meal is the doggie bag, so remember to order the shrimp 
fried rice — it tastes even better the next day. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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dents 


‘jistened quietly without 


arguing and interrupting. 
The peace camp is all 
about new ways to solve 
problems. They are slowly 
trying to develop a com- 
munity in which individuals 
can have differing opinions, 


differing lifestyles and yet | 


live comfortably together. 
Although the most obvious 
goal of the peace camp is to 
end the threat of nuclear 
war, internally the women 
at the camp are attempting 
to create a new way of 
living so that nuclear war 
and violence will no longer 
be possibilities. 

Although the Women’s 
Peace Camp has been in 
existence for over three 
years, the women have 
received little media cover- 
age. The camp itself consists 
of groups of women camp- 
ing outside each of the 
seven entrance gates to the 
base. Each camp is repre- 
sented by one of the colors 
of the rainbow and the 
gates are painted and decor- 
ated with ribbons and ban- 
ners. 

Formerly common land 
used as a park and recrea- 
tion area, Greenham Com- 
mon was used as an airforce 
base during WW II. Against 
the wishes of local residents 
it was sold to the British 
military in 1951 and was 
then leased to the US. 


military in 1968. A ten-mile’ 


chain-link fence along with 
rolls of barbed wire -rein- 
forcement surround the 
900-acre base. Although the 
soldiers guarding the fence 
are the British, most of the 
military personnel inside 
the base are American. 

The base contains a 
school, shopping center, 
and entertainment facilities, 
in short, it is ‘‘a miniature 
American city.” 

The scheduled arrival of 
American Cruise missiles at 
Greenham in 1981 inspired 
a “Women for Life on 
Earth” march from Cardiff, 
Wales to Greenham. In 
August 1981 36 women, 
four men, and some child- 
ren walked the 120 miles to 
protest the deployment of 
the Cruise missiles. The 
marchers received scant 
media coverage, but con- 
siderable support from peo- 
ple along the way. When 
they arrived at the Green- 
ham military base they set 
up camp and organized a 
weekend of demonstrations. 


Although no one 
intended to create a per- 
manent camp, the idea of a 
peace camp at the fence 
quickly gained support. 
People arrived with tents, 
firewood and the intention 
of staying for a long time. 

During the past three 
years the peace camp has 
gone through many chan- 
ges. Permanent structures 
have been bulldozed over, 
women’s cars and posses- 
sions confiscated by the 
local police, harassment 
reported from local resi- 
in Newbury, and 


Peace Camp 


continued from cover 


~ 


hundreds of women have 
been arrested: and _ impri- 
soned. 

Initially both men and 
women lived at the peace 
camp. By February 1982 
after many discussions and 
community meetings it was 
decided that the peace 
camp would include only 
women residents. The camp 
represented an alternative 
to the patriarchal society 
which had created a nuclear 
threat. Women at the camp 
felt that it was time for 
women to take control of 
their own lives and create a 
viable, non-hierarchical, 
non-patriarchal community. 
Women felt that with men 
living at the camp it would 
be easier for both men and 
women to fall into tradi- 
tional sex roles. In a 
women’s community, 
women could give each 
other support and _ take 
responsibility for their own 
actions. 

Many of the men 
became violent when they 
were told that they would 
have to leave the camp. 
Tents were ripped apart, 
‘and plates smashed before 
they left angrily. Since this 
time the women at the 
peace camp have had a 
shaky relationship with the 
Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament (CND), England’s 
leading peace group. The 
Greenham women feel that 
CND resents them and does 
not fully accept them into 
the peace movement. 

The relationship of the 
women’s movement to the 
peace movement has also 
been questioned by women. 
When Simone de Beauvoir 
was in the U.S. last spring, 
she told a N.Y. Times 
interviewer that to _ say 
women and peace are natur- 
ally connected is to force 
women back _ into tradi- 
tional roles. A group of 
radical feminists in London 
have written a book, 
Breaching the Peace, which 
explains this theory and 
argues that the peace camp 
at Greenham is co-opting 
the women’s movement. 
Because women have been 
associated with nurturing 
and the protection of child- 
ren, their role in the peace 
movement represented a 
return to stereotypical 
female roles, according to 
Breaching the Peace. These 
women at Greenham, how- 
ever, respond that they have 
no children. They want 
peace for themselves as 
women, not because of 
their maternal instincts. 

Historically women 
have allowed the goals of 
the feminist movement to 
be pushed aside while 
women’s groups worked on 
other issues. According to 
Breaching the Peace, the 
peace movement is but 
another means to redirect 
women’s energy away from 
their own cause. Nine- 
teenth-century feminists 
became ensconced in the 
abolitionist movement, the 


See PEACE, page 18 
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OVERSIZED... 
UNDERWEIGHT — 


Roomy comfort for a crisp fall 
day, but with all the warmth 

and protection you'll want for 
the iciest temperatures ahead. 


Featherweight cotton and man- 
made fibers are just part of the 
“you wouldn't believe it” features. 


Also shown... our 100% cotton 
heavyweight canvas jeans... 
pleated front, tunnel belt loops, 
and stitched front crease. 


Jacket $ 225.00 
Jeans 43.00 
Both in neutral shades of khaki 
or olive. 


For the man who hates 
to shop. 


highlight 
and 


quick as a flash 


Tea R = than just a highlighter 


Switch from highlighting to jotting notes without changing pens. Textar _ 
comes in six bright fluorescent colors, each with a blue ballpoint pen. 


Available now at your college store. 


THERE ARE TWO SID 
‘BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you re part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancementare the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Cspertiniee .O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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WOMEN’S FASHION & HOME FURNISHINGS AT THE TOP OF CHURCH STREET 


RICHARDSON 


2 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON 802-658-5444 HOURS — MON-FRI 10-9, SAT 10-6, SUN 12-5 


Downtown Burlington: 


downtown location 


174 College Street 


} new look that you 


\ can’t wait to try on 


fashion with you in mind 


20 Church St 


Burlington, Vt. 862-7725 


Corner of St. Paul & College Streets 


I 
I 
/ 
/ 
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i 
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/ 


Lunchtime 
Workout. 


With sucha busy schedule, 
I have to make time 
to take care of myself. 


In the gym or on the 
dance floor, 

I want to feel comfortable 
and look great. 


I can find my style 
of exercise wear 
at Richardson Place. 


The Olympiad and 
Richardson Place present 
an aerobic demonstration 
on our second level 
Saturday, September 29 
from 12 until 3. 


Tank by Tickets, black/grey/white stripe 
with black cinch belt, cotton blend, 
S-M-L, $33.50. 

Survup tights by Barely Legal, 
nylon/lycra, black, S-M-L, $22. 
Legwarmers by Tickets, grey, $6. 


ON THE MARKETPLACE 


CeiSNeaI = 
Cafe 


Restaurant 


e Catering « Banquet Facility « 


- Parking « 
Live Jazz Band On Patio 
Fri. September 28, 8:30 
658-7415 


He was Jewish, In fact, he still is. He told his first 
twelve disciples (all-of them Jewish), “Do not go among the 
Gentiles or enter any town of the Samaritans. Go rather to the 
lost sheep of Israel.” (Mathew 10:5-6) He observed the Jewish 
Holy Days, studied the Jewish Scriptures, wept over the Jewish 
capital and died’ with the words of King David on his lips. 

After his*death and resurrection, all his early follow- 
ers were Jewish.. Jewish writers gave us the New Testament. 
By the end 6f the first century, according to the Jewish 
historian Neander; ‘there were over one milliotdews=wito 
accepted him as their Messiah. : 

Throughotit. their’ history, the Jewish people have 
been subject.to’ unimaginable oppression, persecution, slander 
and hatred. But by far the greatest tragedy that befell them 
was losing their Messiah. Centuries of anti-Semitism and abuse 
of the Messiah’s name as a rationalization for bigotry and 
bloodshed have conspired to convince the Jew that to accept 
his Messiah is to’ betray his people. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is now in 
the process of righting this historic wrong. 

Over the ages, thousands of people have claimed to 
be our Messiah. Yeshua (Hebrew for Jesus) was one of them. 
Only one of them, however, fulfilled every Old Testament 
messianic prophecy. Only one of them turned the world upside 
down. 


and 


__HEAR, OISRAEL: 
~ YESHUA IS OUR MESSIAH. 


TEM 


By KRISTEN SLADE 
Fa some people, find- 
ing a suitable place to 
study is a problem. Other 
people lack the motivation 
necessary to find a place. 
This list should help. 


Aiken Reading Room — 
located on the first floor of 
the Living/Learning Center 
Commons. Comfortable 
couches and chairs are 
abundant as well as desks 
and large tables. A few 
reference books are avail- 
able. The only noises are 
rustling papers and fluores- 
cent lighting hum. Average 
temperature is about 85 
degrees. This is a good place 
to go if you want to get 
something accomplished. 
Open 9 a.m. — 12 midnight 
daily. 


Living and _ Learning 
Center Fireplace Lounge — 
Living/Learning Center 
Commons, second floor 
near mailboxes. Comfort- 
able chairs and couches, 
tables and black plastic 
chairs, balconies. The prob- 
lems with this spot are the 
people walking through and 
periodic meetings of various 
clubs. 


Marsh-Austin-Tupper 
Study Lounge under 
Austin. Comfortable chairs 
couches, . carpeting. 
Very quiet. This lounge is 
up there in the ratings with 


It all boils down to this: Yeshuaiel fr 


Jewish Messiah. Is he? 


“Once again “inhuman ‘history, tens> 


Scanning Campus 
Study Spots 


Aiken. An advantage over 
Aiken: according to a resj- 
dent, it is open “‘all the 
time.”’ 


Raymond G. Kinsler 
Study Lounge — in the 
Patrick Gym building. Open 
8 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. Carpet- 
ing, windows, and comfort- 
able chairs. 


Waterman — The Water- 
man building has a lot of 
space though most of it is 
not aesthetically pleasing. 
There are desks set up along 
the walls on the second 
floor. 


Outside lawns in 
front of library, lawns 
around dorms, Centennial, 
woods. Wind is a problem. 


Bailey-Howe Library — 
crowded but fairly quiet. 
Small study rooms can be 
reserved by going to the 
desk and getting a key. The 
special collections area, map 
room and U.S. documents 
room are ail quiet and 
comfortable. The A-V room 
offers classical, folk, and 
jazz music for audiophiles. 
Headphones are _ plugged 
into jacks at the desks: 

Other places to explore: 
The Newman Center, laun- 
dry rooms, Living/Learning 
classrooms, rec rooms, and 
large lounges in dorms. 
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--thousands of 


Jews,-in this country.and throughout the world, are coming to” 
this conclusion: ‘yes.’ This acceptance of Yeshua deepens their 


. Jewish identity and their ties to their ancient heritage. More 


importantly, it brings them into a personal, living relationship .}. 
with the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And no matter -}. 
what anybody’s rabbi says, you can’t get more Jewish than 


a 


that. 

Everyone, at some point, faces the question, ‘What is 
the meaning of my life?’ Ultimately, there can be no meaning in 
life without God. And no one can remove his or her separation — 
from God without the Messiah. 


If you are Jewish and are willing to consider, with an 
open mind and an open heart, the possibility that Yeshua is the 
Messiah of Israel, please write for your free copy of the book 
Yeshua the Messiah by David Chernoff of the Messianic Jewish 
Alliance of America. It will help you to discover Yeshua within 
his original Jewish context and to resolve for yourself the most 
important question an individual can confront: Who is Yeshua? 


ES ee et ee 


Mail to: MESSIANIC PROMISE 
P.O. Box 274 
Burlington, Vermont 
05402-0274 


IVC) oe i 
City, Stenteey’ 206 pens 


Tel. No. (optional) 
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“I the Lord do not change. So you, O descendants of Jacob, are not destroyed. Ever since the time of 
your forefathers you have turned away from my decrees and have not kept them. Return to me, and | 
will return to you,” says the Lord Almighty. (Malachi 3:6-7) 


CI am Jewish and would like to receive a FREE copy of 
Yeshua the Messiah. 


C) I am non-Jewish and would like to receive Yeshua the 
Messiah. Optional: [I am enclosing $ in check or 
money order (payable to Messianic Promise) as a dona- 
tion to help cover costs.] 
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Beers, 


Music, 
and 
Dance 


continued from page 11 


and soldiers who have 
brought the German tradi- 
tion to other countries. 
UVM’s celebration is just 
one of the many Oktober- 
fests that are held all over 
the country. 

UVM’s Oktoberfest has 
undergone dramatic changes 
since its beginning in 1973. 
In 1978, Dean of Students 
Keith Miser (then with 
Residential Life), resident 
assistants and hall advisors 
created the idea of having 
an Oktoberfest at UVM. 
There was a need “‘to create 
traditions and to bring the 
campus together,’ said 
Miser. The event was first 
held on the green between 
Mason-Simpson-Hamilton 
and Christie-Wright-Patter- 
son, with about two hun- 
dred people attending. Only 
a few local craftsmen and 
student organizations had 
booths at the event. 

In 1975, the first season 
without UVM football, the 
coordination of Homecom- 
ing Weekend (now centered 
around soccer), Parents 
Weekend (usually held in 
early September), and the 
new Oktoberfest celebra- 
tion proved to be the magic 
combination for one “‘really 
exciting event,” said Miser. 


; Pre 
Kathe (dred. 


Nancy Just, assistant 


Area Coordinator and co- 
advisor of the Oktoberfest 
committee, was an under- 
graduate at UVM when 
Oktoberfest first began. She 
has seen it grow from an 
event that was not “high 
powered” to a celebration 
attracting up to 10,000 
people. “UVM has very few 
traditions left. With Okto- 
berfest, the spirit is definite- 
ly there. It is highly 
respected by students and 
faculty,”’ said Just. Okto- 
berfest has become a stu- 
dent run event, with the 
committee comprised of 
students from all campuses 
as well as off campus. The 
preparation for activities 
this weekend begins in 
March. Highlights include 
craft booths, food, beer, 
local musicians, German en- 
tertainment and much 
more, 


Students, parents and 
alumni will be flocking to 
VM once again this year 
to participate in the many 


events of this growing tradi- 
tion, 
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20% OFF 
ENTIRE STOCK 


¢ Albums ° Tye Dyes 
* Vermont T-Shirts + Rock Shirts 


° Transfers-Lettering 


22 Church St Burlington, Vt. 
Above Shepard and Hamelle 
(802)864-7167 


Ewoy 
YOURSELF 
AT 
EXPRESSIONS 


102 CHURCH STREET 
BURLINGTON 


LOTS 


OF 
-VESTS $25 


The Oversize 


VEST 


100% Cotton, 
heavy gauge 
stitch slip-on, 
Teal — Black 
—Red — : 
White. Sizes S, 
M, L. 

By Cambridge 
Dry Goods. 


our 2.590 


Regularly 36. 


XC 


Center Marketplace * 863-6522 « VISA, MasterCard 
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FLIGHT SERVICE, INCORPORATED 
Fixed Base Operator 
Burlington International Airport 


Executive Charter, Aircraft Sales, Flight School 
Maintenance & Service, Exxon Aviation Fuels 


1160 Airport Drive @ So. Burlington, VT 05401 @ (802) 862-2247 


es 

WH 929... al 
ntroduc 

Flight Lesson Cessna 


Find out what flying is all about! 


Call now for an appointment and learn from the “Professionals” 
Cessna Pilot Center 


Dale ee Se ime 


Instructor 


Mention you saw it in the Cynic. 


Great 
Panties! 


Hot 

Colors 
Scorching red 
Bright teal 


hot Jade 
for openers 


2.50 each 


TUES. thru SAT. DINNER SPECIALS 
DINNER SERVED 5:00 TO 10:00 3 


She Great 
BUFFET 


all you can eat! 


wm LUNCH 3 
att DINNER $49 


EVERYONE'S RAVING ABOUT THE GREAT BUFFET. 
ITS NEVER THE SAME. YOU'LL COME BACK 
AGAIN & AGAIN FOR THE LIKES OF...ROAST BEEF « 
TURKEY and MASHED POTATOES « ZITI » BEEF 
STROGANOFF « CHICKEN POT PIE » HUNGARIAN 
GOULASH »* SOUP « RICE * MACARONI & CHEESE « 
ROLLS « SWISS & CHEDDAR CHEESE « MARINATED 
CHICKEN WINGS * GARDEN SALAD » HOT COFFEE « 
AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. 


MOVIES FREE 


TUES-THURS with THE PURCHASE OF ANY 
OF OUR DINNERS OR DINNER SPECIALS, WE'LL 
GIVE YOU A TICKET GOOD FOR ANY MERRILL 
THEATRE...INCLUDES MERRILL’S SHOWCASE @ 
CENTURY PLAZA @ETHAN ALLEN CINEMAS @ 
ESSEX CINEMAS. 


RESTAURANT 
1216 WILLISTON ROAD 
SO, BURLINGTON. DIAL 864-0125 
Located Next To Merrill's Showcase 
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TAKE ME: Scrap paper at Bailey-Howe is only one of the many 
Freebies to be had on campus. 


By JONAH HOUSTON 
| sake had a conver- 
sation with an_ old 
friend. ‘“‘There are things to 
be had out there,” I said 
and he responded, “yeah, 
like the general public.” 

But, my fellow Groovy 
Uvees, that is not all there is 
to be had out there. I found 
myself out roaming the 
campus looking for all the 
free things to be had at 
UVM. And I found some 
things indeed. 

The first thing I found 
out is that there are degrees 
of freeness. In_ the first 
category there are the 
things that are supposed to 
be given away, the ‘abso- 
lutely free.’ These are the 
pamphlets and information- 
al types of stuff. The 
second category includes 
things that are not exactly 
supposed to be given away, 
but nobody cares if you 
take them anyway. The 
third category makes up the 
things which really aren’t 
supposed to be free, but it 


would be impossible to 
make them any other way 
(i.e. the flowers that decor- 
ate the campus). 

In my search for free- 
bies, the first place I went 
was the library. I had heard 
a rumor that anyone could 
get free typing paper from 
the main desk, but it turned 
out to be just that, a rumor. 
What I did find was most 
anybody will lend you their 
pen or pencil and it is very 
easy to make off with it. 
But that is almost stealing 
and that subject will be 
dealt with later. 

Back to the “absolutely 
free’ category, I found you 
can get free scrap paper in 
the periodical section of the 
library in a labeled box. 
And if you are especially 
nice -you can con _ the 
late-night periodical desk 
person into giving you the 
back issues of your favorite 
magazine, provided it is not 
the New York Times or 
something of equal magni- 
tude. In the lounge of the 


IN 1960, THE PILL GAVE 
WOMEN A NEW FREEDOM. 


IN 1984, THE SPONGE GIVES 


es 


WOMEN A NEW CHOICE. 


It's been a long time. Twenty-four years, 


~\ and there hasn't been a sensible new option 
in birth control. 


Until Today.” Today, the 24-hour ' 


Contraceptive Sponge. 
Today is a soft, comfortable sponge that contains 
Ss NonoxynoL9, the same effective spermicide women 
f/ have been using for over 20-years. 
The Sponge is easy to use. You just moisten i 
water and insert it like a tampon, and it works for a full 24 hours. 
Best of all, The Sponge is safe. (You don't have to worry about hormonal 


t thoroughly with 


side effects.) And no other non-prescription vaginal contraceptive has been proven 
more effective* It's been through seven years of extensive testing, and over 17 


million Sponges have been sold. 


Of course, you don't need a prescription for The Sponge. It can be found 
at your local drug store and at selected supermarkets. In the 3-pack or convenient 


12-pack. 


And the Today Sponge is the only contraceptive that comes with someone 


to talk to: our 24-hour Today TalkLine. If you have any questions, or you're just 
wondering if The Sponge is right for you, visit your student health center or give 
us a call at 800-223-2329. (In California, 800-222-2329.) 


Finally, you have the spontaneity you want and the protection you need. But, 


best of all, you have another choice you never had before 


Until Today. 


SAVE °1.00 


ON TWO 3-PACKS OR ONE 12-PACK. 


To Consumer: Limit one coupon per purchase. Good only on products designated. Consumer pays 
gales tax. To Retailer: We will reimburse you the face value of this coupon plus 8 cents 
handling provided that you and the consumer have complied with the terms of our coupon offer. 
This coupon is good only when redeemed by you from a consumer at time of purchasing 
the specified product. Any other use constitutes fraud. Redemptions not honored won 


purchase of sufficient stock to cover all coupons must be shown upon 
request. Void if prohibited, taxed or restricted This coupon is non- 
transferable, non-assignable, non-reproducible. Cash value 1/20th of 1 
cent. Offer only in U.S.A. Redeem by mailing to: VL! Corporation, 
PO. Box 4194, Clinton, lowa 52734 


51366 100140 


i 
i 
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i 
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i 
| through brokers or other outside agencies. Invoices py wy your 
i 
i 
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i 


Offer Expires 3/31/85 


*Clinical tests have concluded that women can expect an annual effectiveness rate of 89-91% if they use the Today Sponge consistently 
and according to label instructions. © 1984 VLI Corp Today and The Sponge are trademarks of VLI Corp 
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_ Everything That Is Free for Taking | 


library there is a free phone, 
provided you don’t call 
outside of Burlington. Also 
you can pick up a copy 
of everybody’s favorite 
weekly, The Vermont Cynic 
absolutely free. You can 
also snag free copies of the 
Cynic’s stiffest competition, 
USA Today, provided you 
don’t mind reading second- 
hand news or reaching into 
the trash to get one. 

Moving away from the 
library but keeping in the 
“absolutely free’ category, 
there are a number of free 
museums/galleries on cam- 
pus. The Fleming Museum 
is open to the public free of 
charge and a schedule of 
shows is posted around 
campus. The Living/Learn- 
ing gallery is currently host- 
ing a small show by G. Roy 
Levin which is also free. 
The Colburn Gallery loca- 
ted in the Williams Science 
Hall just opened a show by 
its namesake Francis Col- 
burn. It’s especially impor- 
tant to keep up with gallery 
openings because of the free 
food and drink (usually of a 
higher quality than some 
food you might pay for). 

On a slightly different 
note, if you are in need of 
cardboard boxes, the dump- 
ster behind the bookstore is 
usually filled. They come in 
handy especially around 
vacation when you are 
planning to ship stuff home. 

Or in the event that you 
want to impress your 


friends at home and show . 


them all the classes you can 
take at UVM, you can get 


the voluminous course sche- 
dule for free at the Regis- 
trar’s Office. 


Stepping to the Old Mill 
Building, there is a topogra- 
phic map of Vermont that 
is truly incredible (but not 
free). Made by _ geology 
students, it took almost two 
years to complete, and as a 
work of art, it’s free too. 

Moving across to Given 
Hospital, I found some 
truly interesting give-aways, 
namely Vermont Poison 
Center stickers. They are 
green smilely faces that are 
actually frowning faces with 
the number of the Vermont 
Poison Center on them. 
They can be obtained for 
free and are an interesting 
addition to any phone, car 
window, or bathroom wall. 
An ample number of infor- 
mational pamphlcis about 
everything from pregnancy 
to smoking are also yours 
for the taking. 

In the second category 
of semi-free things, I found 
that if you are ever in need 
of a pencil you can always 
go to the Registrar’s Office 
and make off with one of 
those stubby, 
ones they hand out at 
Registration. The napkins 
from Saga are free too, 
providing you don’t take 
more than 300 or so. 

In the barely free cate- 
gory, there are a number of 
items for the taking, but it 
must be kept in mind that a 
lot of these items require 


See FREE, page 18 
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By LOUISE ROMANO 

ee serena Life’s job of 

placing people in 
rooms can be compared to 
the Blind Dating Service. 
Both have a difficult job 
pairing people and, unfor- 
tunately, there’s a _ high 
percentage of mishaps. 
Sometimes the chemistry is 
not right and living condi- 
tions less than optimal. 

Without a doubt many 
can relate to the problems 
students are trying to deal 
with, from the nit-picky 
situations to the more in- 
volved ones. 

For instance, Kevin ex- 
pressed distaste in his room- 

-mate because everytime he 
goes into the refrigerator 
for baloney and beer they 
are usually gone. The only 
thing Kevin buys and has 
the chance to drink is 
orange juice. 

After a long hard day 
it’s nice to head for the 
mountains and. reach for 
Busch beer. But when he 
gets. there, the, cupboard 
is bare. The best thing 
Kevin can do is to warn his 
roommate. to replace food 
he eats or buy a padlock. 

Karen’s roommate is a 
ghost. She wakes early to be 
on campus by eight and 
stays there until midnight, 
beneath the roof of Bailey- 
Howe. Karen does not 
know anything about her 
roommate. 

But Karen can always 
‘volunteer to meet her room- 
mate at the library at the 
end of the day or even for 
dinner — somewhere. It’s a 
start in the right direction. 

“Being an RA on a floor 
that has three roommates in 
certain rooms can be a 
tiring job,” an RA on 
Redstone campus told her 
floor. The girls use up her 
time trying to settle minor 
disputes and room change 
times and policies. It’s frus- 
trating to live with two 
others who get along while 
one feels left out. It does 
not necessarily have to be 
three’s a crowd — three can 
be company if all are willing 
to try. 

Lisa has a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. Her roommate 
is having a conflict concern- 
ing who to please: herself or 
her father. She wants des- 
perately to meet people as 
well as make the dean’s list, 
which would make her 
father proud of her. Lisa’s 
roommate is a student by 
day but by night she is a 
socialite, often coming in at 
3 a.m, 

If she comes in at 1 or 2 
a.m. she sets her alarm for 
dawn in order to begin the 


oommate Iraumas 


daily assignments. Some- 
times she does not turn off 
the alarm and Lisa ends up 
pulling the plug out of the 
socket so she can sleep a 
little while longer. 

The only way to resolve 
this is to sit and discuss the 
immediate concern. Room- 
mates have to learn to 
respect each other even 


- though both have different 


lifestyles. 


It is a must to stand up 
for your own rights and 
look out for yourself. 


delicious way to pos 
from General Foods 
International Coffees. 


a 


for intr : 


5°00 - 2pm daly 


Petite Sirloin 

Broiled Scrod 

Chef's Choice 
All entrees include our bountiful 
soup and salad bar and your 


choice of rice pilaf or baked, 
sweet, or Prime stuffed potato. 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner: seven days a week 


the 


PRIME 


Gosoa00 factor 


Champlain Mill, Winooski © 655-0300 


Re-Threads 
Secondhand Store 


105 King St—Corner of St. Paul 


Lots of sweaters in stock. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 
grate 
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Pour yourself a cup of Irish Mocha Mint. Chocolatey, with a hint of mint, it’s a 
tpone the inevitable. And it’s just one of seven inspired flavors 


CAPE AMARETIO Vridh Mocha Mint 


ae) ok. | 
GENERAL FOODS" INTERNATIONAL COFFEES. 
AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR. 


Is there an MBA in your future? 
LEARN MORE ABOUT 


ore, Amos Tuck 
School 

at 

Dartmouth College 


% 
Et 


Norivuasy 


College Seniors are invited to 
experience a day at Tuck this Fall 


e Sit in on first and 
second year classes 

e Talk with students 

e Discuss admissions, 
curriculum, place- 
ment, financial aid 


e Tour Tuck's excep- 
tional facilities 

e Meet with an 
Admissions Officer 

e Be Tuck's guest for 
breakfast and lunch 


For more details, 
check with your campus Placement Office or 
call Tuck Admissions Office (603) 646-3162 


| Cal Francais | 


=| | Sane | Ga | 


tentastaasl Cnt 
Cale Wenna 
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Peace 

continued from page 13 
suffragettes of ‘the early 
20th century were forced to 
give up their goal until after 
the First World War, femi- 
nists in the 1960s became 
embroiled in the demon- 
strations against the Viet- 


Without a Doubt, The B | in nam War, and now women 


. . : A again are putting their needs 
Call 864-9663 for easy directions or reservations . Oa discos “an 
working for another cause, 
si s a s w s . r h 
1.) Unlimited Wine & Sangria with Dinner. scconting to aa 
66 99 The editors argue that 
2.) Fresh, All Natural “Super Salad” & Bread Bar. Sat Genome 
: ~ ~ H peace are always acceptable, 
3.) Superb Vegetarian, Chicken & Fish Dishes. while women who direct 
Extensive menu featuring fettuccine, crepes, omelets, many stir-fried and lo-fat dishes. their energy toward prob- 
~ f page? ate orien sorr such 
as the threat of violence, 
4.) Ve " Reasonable Prices : sexual harassment or abor- 
A La Carte from $2.50. Complete Dinners trom $7.95 tion rights are scorned or 
LUNCH 11 am-2:30 pm : DINNER 5 pm-12 midnight - SATURDAY BRUNCH (fruit bar) 9:30 am-3 pm. pared n this depusenele 
We accept local personal checks 864-9663 aes oe ae questions 
about the significance of 
any women’s peace camp, 
T. A. HAIGH LUMBER CO., INC. the women at Greenham 
argue that the peace camp 
grew out of feminist ideo- 
FOR DORMS ROOMS OR APARTMENTS!! logy. They feel that without 
re the previous achievement of 
the women’s movement, 
they would not have had 
the strength or support to 
establish the peace encamp- 
ment. The Greenham peace 
A | 3 SORIE CS camp represents a commu- 
nity of women who are 
working together to change 
the system that through vio- 
lence oppresses women and 
through the same violence 
endangers the world. 

The women at Green- 
ham livé “outside of the 
fence. They regularly walk 
the perimeter of the base, 
decoratingi.:thes»fenee’ and 
watching the soldiers who, 
with trained guard dogs, 
patrol inside the wire. 
Manor | 

Continued from page 11 

tensely ‘hashing over the 
group’s policies. 

As we finished lunch, 
our waiter stopped by to 
ask us if we wanted dessert. 
We said “‘no thanks” to the 
cranberry crisp, ice cream 
and brownie a la mode 
(which, by the way, looked 
good enough to rival Ben 
and Jerry’s). 

fra; ia Male A change from the all 
ot ey ee ner. you can eat dining halls and 
Oe ee Fl snack bars, Watering 


Manor presents a chance to 


ad Stanley Hand Tools get off your feet, let some- 


z . i * ee else = the walking 
an ave a lei ly lunch. 
¢ Unfinished Pine Cabinets Don’ font, i's sil Sag 
R e cei eee cards are 
ways , but don’t 
e Nylon Ropes & Twine Tonge Os lear dies 
ad Br ackets For Shelves Free continued from page 16 
Bl k ° Fas teners delicate balance of judg- 
ment to keep th f 
© Cement 0) 6 S 2 being stolen items, ‘athe 
an fre . Such it 
© Cork Boar ds e Bricks include the nadziies pein 
| ai F ales rea aig Also I have 
eard, I must stress that thi 
eCloset Poles ePicture Frames  §f 'e 3): sesiains 
but I have heard that if one 


eCounter Tops ePaints & Stains gets to Waterman’ eatly 


enough, you can get free 
doughnuts from _ outside 


QUALITY BUILDING SUPPLIES WITHIN EVERYONE'S, BUDGET! [ita 


As much as that is an 


puma o) ) uncertainty though, one 
Hours BUILDING MA thing is for sure. There are 
7:30-5:20 Mon. thew Fi a e things out there for the 
00-4: ; getting (not taking), and the 

Lots of free, LUMBER COMPANY INC. educated shall prevail. So 
3] 5 Pine St., Burlin ton 863-3428 read carefully and keep 


easy off-street parking 
your eyes open, 
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THUR 9/27 ||FRI 9/28 


TOURS 

Tours of UVM Bailey/Howe 

Library: For continuing ed. students 
| with Frank Gavett, meet in the lobby. 

6:00 & 6:30 pm 


Fleming Museum: Volunteer Pro- 
gram, call Melinda Lee or Ann Porter at 
x2090. 


FILM 


Picnic at Hanging Rock: Angell, 
B106. At 7:00 & 9:30 pm. 


WORKSHOP 

Meg Dodds and Robert Houston: A 
poet and a novelist will be reading from 
their work, Memorial Lounge. 4:45 pm. 
Counseling and Testing: Building self 
esteem. Counseling and Testing Center. 
6:00 pm. call x3340. 

Volunteer Experience: 457 Water- 
man. 7:00 pm. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis: At Army. 


MISC 


Continuing Education: UVM educa- 
tional options. Church St. center. 11:00 
am. 

Coffeehouse: Season premiere of Hill 
St. Blues, L/LC Fireplace lounge. 9:30 


pm. 


LECTURE 


Sweet Taste in Gerbils: Zoology 


Seminar Series. 105 MLS. 4:10 pm. 


TUES 10/2 


SPEAKER 

Why We Need Eachother: Dave 
Kanne. Campus Crusade for Christ. 242 
Rowell. 6:30 pm. 


RECEPTION 


Gary Strasser: Francis Colburn 
Gallery. 5:00 pm. 


SEMINAR 


Personal Prerequisites for an In- 
timate Relationship: by Sam Dietzel. 
John Dewey Lounge. 4:00 pm. 


PRESENTATION 


School for International Training: 


FOR SALE 


FUTONS: The finest all natural cot- 
ton mattresses that can also be fold- 
ed into a comfortable couch. Prices 
Start at Twin $69, Double $89, 
Queen $99. Futon Gallery, 9 Church 
St., Burlington, VT 802-658-4313. 


CASSETTES DIRECT: Cassettes to 
meet all your recording and listen- 
ing needs. Whether you are taping 
lectures or the finest music we can 
supply the proper tapes. Call us for 
unbeatable prices at 864-6686. All 
tapes guaranteed. Free delivery. 
Also available video reel-to-reel, 
Plus many accessories. 


SAILBOARDS: At close-out prices. 
Save up to 57%. Prices from $555. 


Quantities limited. Chiott Marine, 
67 Main St. 


FOR SALE: Dual cs74/Q direct 
drive turntable, top of the line. Cost 
$500, here’s your chance at $275. 
Nakamichi 250, car/home cassette 
deck, $160. Pioneer $X-828 
gel 65°w/channel. Good condi- 
. Mo 
em; . on Sept. 30, must 
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FILM 


Mad Max: Angell, B106 . At 7:00, 9:00 
& 12:00. 


SPORTS 

Field Hockey: At Holy Cross. 3:00 
pm. 

Field Hockey: 
pm. 

Men’s Tennis: At ECAC North Col- 
lege Division. 4:00 pm. 

Women’s Tennis: At Colby. 4:00 pm. 
Volleyball: At Salem State Invitational. 
4:00 pm. 

Golf: At Duke Nelson Invitational. 4:00 
pm. 


LECTURE 


Language and Culture of the 
Western Abenak: Fleming Museum 
Auditorium. 7:30 pm. 


At Holy Cross. 4:00 


MUSIC 


Organ Recital: Christa Rakich. Recital 
hall. 8:00 pm 


PROGRAM 


Adaptive Swimming: For disabled 
persons of all ages. Call x4456 to reserve 
spot. 1:00 pm. 


PANEL 


Octoberfest: CareerPanel By School 
ofBusiness Administration. L/LC com- 
mons115. 3:00 pm. 


Study Abroad Programs. L/LC, B 110. 
3:00pm. 


MEETING 


Christian Awareness Week: Take a 
break to pray. L/LC, A 102. 12:00 pm. 
Union of Concerned Students: Weekly 
meeting. L/LC, Fireplace Lounge. 6:00 
pm. 


SPORTS 


Field Hockey: Home against Nor- 
theastern. 3:00 pm. , 
Men’s Tennis: At Dartmouth. 3:00 
pm. 

Women’s Soccer: 
3:00 pm. 


At Middlebury. 


FOR SALE: 1975 Chevy Monza. 4 
Cylinder standard. Interior and 
body excellent. Pioneer AM/FM 
stereo cassette. All new parts. $950. 
Call Sue at 656-3846. 


1965 OLDS F85: Runs well, reliable 
winter car, $725 or best offer. Call 
655-9366, eves. 


CAR: 1978 Chevy Chevette, silver 
hatchback, AM/FM cassette, 
manual, call 879-4048 after 6 pm. 


WANTED 


ELECTRONIC SALES: Part time 
position selling audio, video and car 
stereo at discount prices. Contact 
Mr. Philips, Hi-Fi Sales Co., 1001 
Sussex Blvd., Broomall, PA 19008. 
215-544-1465. 


GRAPHIC DESIGN/AD LAYOUT: 
Local advertising firm. Work 15/20 
hrs. wk. or more, primarily with 
ad/layout and paste up. Also spec. 
type, run stackhammer (will train). 
Work under graphic 
designer/illustrator for firm, Ex- 
perience with layout strongly 
preferred. Call Dan Amari, CCD, 
656-3450. 
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SAT 9/29 


OCTOBERFEST 


Alumni Fun Run: 
bookstore. 8:00 am 


Admissions Interview and Tour: 
Call x3370 in advance. 9:00- 12:00 pm. 
Alumni vs. Varsity Soccer: Centen- 


nial Field. 10:00-12:00 pm. 
Tailgate Picnic: Centennial 
12:00 pm. 


Octoberfest Celebration: Redstone 


Green. 12:00 pm. 


UVM vs. UMASS Soccer: Centennial 


Field. 1:00 pm. 


Legacy Reception: Alumni House. 


3:00 pm. 


President’s Reception: Waterman 


Manor. 5:30 pm. 


Portrait Ceremony: Hall of Fame 


Room, Patrick Gym. 5:30 pm. 


Social Hour: Harris/Millis Lounge. 


6:00 pm. 


SUN 9/30° 


FILM : 


Pink Flamingos: Angell, B106. Times 


TBA. 


OCTOBERFEST 


Brunch: By the Parent’s Association. 


Entertainment by Top Cat’s and*Cat’s 


Meow. Marsh Dining Hall. 10:00 am. 


Bagel Feast: Hillel Foundation. 216 


L/LC Commons. 12:00 pm. 


Mass: Octoberfest Catholic Mass. 
Patrick Gym. 10:00 am, 
Dinner: International Club Potluck 


Dinner. 5:00 pm. 


WED 10/3 


TALK 


Open Air Talk: In front of Royall 
Tyler. 11:40 am. 


MEETING 


All Campus Meeting: Christian 
Awareness. L/LC Commons.7:00 pm. 
Outing Club: General Meeting. 301 
Williams. 7:00 pm. 


LECTURE . 


Brown Bag Luncheon Series: Exer- 
cise for the health of it. Phi Beta Kappa 
Room, Waterman. 12:00 pm. 


HELP WANTED: Looking to earn 
extra cash this semester? Become 
our college travel representative. 
Enthusiasm to travel a must. Ex- 
cellent business/marketing majors. 
Call Bruce at 1-800-431-3124. 


CREATIVE STUDENT: Who loves 
kids, to be mother’s helper, 6-10 hrs 
per wk. $4/hr. Some housework, 
ironing. Cal Judith Gerber at 
863-2784. 


PART-TIME: Evening assistance 
needed by disabled woman living in 
Winooski. Call Lynn at 655-2730 for 
task and salary info. 


WORK/STUDY: Student needed to 
help organize and teach in a com- 
puter lab. Call x3356 and ask for 
Will or Mitch. 


CHILDSITTING: In our home for 
two very likeable children, ages 9 
and 5. Approx. 20-30 hrs/wk, after- 
noon/evening or nights. Some ex- 
perience caring for children prefer- 
red.No housework required. 
Parents RNs. Please call 658-6795, 
ask for Robin or Scott. 


Register at 


Field. 


Dinner: Marsh Dining Hall. 7:00 pm. 
Green & Golden Homecoming 
Celebration: City Hall. 8:00 pm. 


WORKSHOP 


Lithics, Winooski Site, Vermont Ar- 
cheology: All in the museum 
classrooms in Fleming. 1:30 pm. 


SPORTS 

Men’s X-Country: At Maine. 11:00 
am. 

Women’s Tennis: At Maine. 11:00 pm 
Field Hockey: Holy Cross. 11:00 pm. 
Men’s Soccer: Against. UMASS. 
Centennial Field. 1:30 pm. 

Men’s Tennis: ECAC North College 
Division. 1:30 pm. 

Women’s Soccer: At UMASS. 2:00 


MON 10/1 


LECTURE 


Zoology Seminar Series: Multiple 
Queening in Leptothorax Ants. 105 
MLS. 4:10 pm. 


PRESENTATION 


Scandinavian Seminar: Study 
Abroad in Denmark, Norway, Finland 
and Sweden. L/LC A101. 7:00 pm. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Tennis: 
4:00 pm. 


At Albany State. 


THEATRE 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Royall Tyler. 
8:00 pm. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: Home. against 
Michael’s. 3:00 pm. 

Men’s Tennis: At RPI. 4:00 pm. 
Men’s X-Country: Home against St, 
Michaels. 4:00 pm. 

Women’s X-Country: St. Michael’s 


St. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25-51.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Burl- 
ington drop off, 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


QUALITY TYPING: No typos. 
$1/page. Laura at 863 9088. 


PIANO AND VOICE LESSONS: 
Debra Buell has a limited number 
of openings for fall students. Full 
hour lesson with focus on develop- 
ing skills in both classic piano and 
vocal technique and improvisa- 
tional abilities. Walking distance 
from UVM. 658-1318. 


MISC 


EXPECTANT PARENTS: Con- 
sidering adoption, we can help you. 
Our services can include medical 
expenses, boarding arrangements, 
and participation in adoption plan- 
ning. Call Beth Alter at the Ver- 
mont Children’s Aid Society 
655-0006. 


m. 

Volleyball: At Salem State Invitational. 
2:00 pm. 

Women’s X-Country: At, Maine. 
2:00pm. x 

Golf: Duke Nelson Invitational. 
4:00pm. 


DANCE 


Abenaki Youth Dance Troupe: Flem- 
ing Auditorium. 4:30 pm. 


LECTURE 


Prehistory of Vermont: Fleming 
Auditorium. 9:00 am. 
Abenakis in Vermont: Fleming 


Auditorium. 10:00 am. 
Contemporary Abenaki Communi- 
ty: Fleming Auditorim. 12:45 pm. 


MEETING 


Christian Awareness: Take a break to 
pray at noon. L/LC A102. 12:00 pm. 


Hee 
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ONGOING 
EXHIBITS 


Watercolors: by David Milne. Fleming 
Museum. Thru October 21. 
Paintings at Francis Colburn 
Gallery: by Gary Strasser. Thru Oc- 
tober 13. 

Vermont Color Photographs: by 
Viola Sullivan and David Carlson. The 
Gallery, L/LC. Thru October 11. 


Lo * = 
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STUDENTS, GRAD STUDENTS: 
Rental Blues? Snap up this truly 
unique free standing condo that is 
easily adaptable for two single peo- 
ple. Each can live independently, 
sharing only living, dining and kit- 
chen areas while still maintaining 
privacy. Think of the potential and 
benefits to you. Contact Century 21, 
Goldsmith and Martin. 878-8176, 
ask for Nancy DeSany. 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 
topics. Send $1. Research, 407 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago IL, 60605. 
312-922-0300. 


Happy 20th Julie Kully -love Mom, 
Dad, Karen, David and Danny. 


DEAR SECRET ADMIRER: Letter 
warmly appreciated. Do you like 
pina coladas? w/b -your mystery 
man. 
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Hospitality Headquarters for the weekend 


will be located in the main lobby of the Waterman 
building. Tickets for most events and special dis- 
count passes for the Shelburne Museum and the 
Morgan Horse Farm will be available. Stop by for 
directions or information and enjoy some com- 


Dairy Bar Hours 


Friday 10:00-5:30pm 
Saturday 10:00-5:30pm 
Sunday closed 


plimentary refreshments. 


4:30pm Gymnastics Demon- 
Stration Patrick Gym 


7:30pm Museum Lecture 
“The Language and Culture of the 
Western Abenakis”’ 
Fleming Museum Auditorium 


10pm-3am Class of ‘79 Reunion 
Dockside Cafe 209 Battery St. 


SD atardey 


9:00am Museum Lecture 
“The Prehistory of Vermont” 
Fleming Museum Auditorium i 


9:30am Fun Run eS 
Registration 8:30-9:30 at the University 
Store, $6 registration fee, includes 
t-shirt. 

9:30am Alpha Tau Omega 


Fraternity Alumni Meeting 
21 South Williams 


10:30am Alpha Tau Omega 
Active Brothers vs. Alumni Basket- 
ball at TBA. 


10:00-12 noon Alumni Soccer 


Alumni vs. Varsity Centennial Field 


10:00am Museum Lecture 
“The Abenakis in Vt. History” 
Fleming Museum Auditorium 


COLLEGE OPEN HOUSES 
10:30am-12 noon School of 


Allied Health Sciences Reception 


Brick Lounge between Given and 
Rowell 


Oktoberfest Entertainment Schedule 
12:00 President Lattie Coor, opening comments 


12:10pm German Band 


o 12:35pm Frank Nolan & Co. 


1:05pm Cats’ Meow 
1:25pm Top Cats 


10:30am-12 noon College of 

Agriculture Reception Benedict 
Auditorium in Marsh Life Sciences 

10:30am-12:30pm Business 


Administration Discussion with 
Prof. John Hummel on marketing and 


Prof. James Gatti on managerial finance. 


305 Votey 


10:30am-12 noon Arts and 
Sciences Panel Discussion 

on the values of a liberal education. 

Old Faculty Lounge Waterman 

Manor,5th Floor 
10:30am-12:30pm Engineering 
and Mathematics Information 
Session on academic programs. 

118 and 234 Votey 
10:30-12:30pm School of Natural 
Resources Reception and Panel 
Discussion 104 Aiken Center 


11:30am-12:30pm Aiken Center 

tours and discussion of recent 
advances in natural resources research. 
Remote sensing - 210 Aiken Center. 
Causes/control of Vt. tree diseases 
-207 Aiken Center. Water quality/land 

“use-on Vt. watersheds -119 Aiken 

Center. Habitat relationships of Vt. 
Wildlife -222 Aiken Center. 


10-10:45am or 11:30-12:30pm 
School of Nursing Exhibits 

237, 239, 242, and 244 Rowell 
10:45-11:30am School of Nursing 


Panel Discussion on “Nursing Today 
and Tomorrow”’ with Assistant Profs. 
Judith Cohen and Michele Hadeka, 


Associate Prof. Barbara Murray and Pro- 


fessor Jean Milligan, Director, School of 
Nursing. 118 Rowell 


11:00am-12 noon Gallery talk with 
Curators Haviland and Power. The 
Original Vermonters Gallery 2nd floor of 
the Fleming Museum 


12 noon Tailgate Picnic 
Centennial Field 


1:45pm Anna Guigui, piano & singing 


12 noon Acacia Fraternity 
Reception 404 College St. 

12 noon - 5pm Delta Psi Frater- 

nity Open House 61 Summit Street 


12 noon Orchesis Dance Com- 
pany Lecture/Demonstration 
Dance Studio at Patrick Gym 


12:45pm Museum Lecture 
“Contemporary Abenaki Communtiy” 
Fleming Museum Auditorium 


1:00pm-3:00pm Alpha Gamma 


Rho Fraternity Alumni Reception 
216 South Prospect Street 


1:30pm UVM vs. UMass Soccer 


Centennial Field 


1:30-4:30pm Museum Workshops 
Fleming Museum Classrooms Lithics, 
Arts, Crafts - demonstration. The 
Winooski Site — slide lecture and 
discussion. Teaching about Vt. Ar- 
cheology & Native Cultures 
resources/methods. Current Abenaki 


concerns —presentation and discussion. 


Archeology Laboratory Methods -UVM 
Anthropology Lab. 
3:00pm-5:00pm Legacy Recep- 


tion for alumni parents and their 


students currently attending UVM. Alum- 


ni House, 86 S. Williams St. 
4:30pm Abenaki Youth Dance 


Troupe Performance 


Fleming Museum Auditorium 


4:30pm. Alphu Tau Omega 
Semi-formal Reception 
21 South Williams 
5:00-7:00pm Alpha Delta Pi 
Sororit.y Open House 
363 South Willard Street 
5:30-7:00pm President’s Recep- 


tion with President Lattie F. Coor 
Waterman Manor, 5th Floor 


5:30pm Athletic Hall of Fame 


Portrait Ceremony Hail of Fame 
Room, Patrick Gym 


Class of 
classmates and drink to the old days. 


University Store Hours 
Friday 8:15-4:30pm 
Saturday 8:00-3:00pm 
Sunday 10:00-12 noon 


6:00pm Hall of Fame Social Hour 


Harris Millis Lounge 


7:00pm Hall of Fame Dinner 
Marsh Dining Hall, $11 per person, 
reservations required. ; 
5:30pm-7:30pm Alpha Chi Omega 
Wine and Cheese Reception 
384 Main St. 


6:00pm College of Agriculture 

Alumni Social Hour a 

7:00pm College of Agriculture — 

Alumni Dinner with Bob Bickford ‘43 
describing the Agricultural Alumni 
Development Association Conference. 
Given Dining Room. Reservations re- 
quired... ; 

6:00pm Class of ‘79 Cocktails at 

the Radisson 


7:00 Class of ‘79 Dinner at the 
Radisson 


9:00pm Dancing with the UVM 
Jazz Ensemble $20 per person. 
Sign up at the ‘79 tent at Oktoberfest. 
8:00pm-12 Dairy Club Square 
Dance UVM Barn, no charge, BYOB 


Sunda 


10am & 11:30am Parents 
Association Brunch 


Marsh Dining Room, 2 seatings 
SOLD OUT 


10:00am-1:00pm Alpha Chi 
Omega Alumni Brunch 
384 Main St. 
10:00am Presbyterian Church 
Service Christ Presbyterian Church on 
campus. Rev. Bill Hollister 


10:30 Church Service Patrick Gym 
Father Baffa 


12 noon Hillel Foundation Bagel Brunch 
L/L Commons 216 No Charge. 


‘79 Tent: Meet with former 


8:00pm-1:00am 
Green ‘n Golden Homecoming Celebration 
Burlington City Hall 


2:15pm Diane Ciegler, guitar 
2:45pm Jon Gailmor’ 


3:35pm John Hall, former lead singer of Orleans 


Schedule provided by the UVM Alumni Association 


IR 


WORIL ! 


Meet up with old friends, alumni, parents and 
students for a fun-filled evening of food and drink 
provided by local Burlington establishments and 
live music with Little Joyce and the Sensations. 
Eat dinner at City Hall or enjoy one of 
Burlington's fine restaurants. Whatever you do, 
join the festivities. $2 cover charge. 


- 


Teinie Cats Down 
Army and Place 
Fifth in ECACs 


See page 14 
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Joan Mondale Presses the Flesh at UVM 


Touring New 
England, the First 
Lady hopeful courts 


the student vote 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

The most celebrated weekend 
of the year, Oktoberfest has always 
been a social event. But this fall, 
with the visit of Joan Mondale, the 
wife of Democratic presidential 
nominee Walter Mondale, the fes- 
tival included a political display of 
Democratic candidates for state and 
national office. 

‘Joining Mrs. Mondale were 
several Vermont Democratic candi- 
dates for a variety of offices, 
including gubernatorial candidate 
Madeleine Kunin and U.S. Repre- 
sentative candidate Anthony Pol- 
lina. 

Speaking at Redstone Hall, Mrs. 
Mondale said that ‘“‘a_ college 
education is something everyone 
should have.” She said that if her 
husband were president, federal 
financial aid would be reinstated to 
where it was before Ronald Reagan 
took office... 


The Mondale campaign is “in. 


vesting in people and in education,”’ 
she said, adding that the endorse- 
ment of the National Education 
Association earlier this year is proof 
that the campaign is ‘devoted to 
excellence in education.” 

A major section of the cam- 
paign’s support will come from 
young people who “‘care about the 
future,’ she said. The Mondale 
campaign represents opportunity 
for the young, the unemployed, 
and the poor, she said. 

Throughout the campaign she 
and her husband have made a point 
of speaking with college students 
from around the country. Meeting 
with students, she emphasized, is 
Important to both the campaign 
and to the students as a voting 
body. 

Mrs. Mondale met with many 
supporters as she walked through 
Redstone Green, stopping at a few 
booths before arriving at Robinson 
Hall. A few Reagan supporters 
heckled her entourage. Once at 
Robinson Hall, Mrs. Mondale met 
privately with reporters. 

Mrs. Mondale said that her 
husband’s chances for election are 
good; Americans are seeing through 
what she called “Republican rhe- 
toric” present in the Reagan 
administration. 
_ It is time, she said, “‘to stop the 
insults” aimed at the Soviets by 
Ronald Reagan and “to work 
toward peace.” Walter Mondale, she 
a wants “to keep the doors open 
Or opportunity and equality” in 
America. 

*e Most importantly, she said, the 

ed a election will be a deci- 
i. ; 

rat Sn een leadership and sales- 

— Mondale arrived at 2:30, 

being introduced by John 

rime, the candidate for lieu- 

tenan Bovernor, as “an exponent 

, See Joan, page 8 
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A WATCHFUL EYE: Secret Service guard observes Mondale as she greets UVM students last Saturday. 


UVM Demands Student Access 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

The controversy has _ swirled 
ever since Vice-President George 
Bush shifted the site of his planned 
Sept. 20 Burlington area forum 
from UVM to St. Michael’s College 
in Winooski. 

On Sept. 27 UVM Executive to 
the President Bob _ Stanfield 
appeared on WPTZ-TV to explain 
the reasons for Bush’s shift in 
venues. 

“It ended up that Washington 
told the Vermont Republican Party 
what to do,” said Stanfield. ‘‘Local 
people have very little say in 
national campaign coordination.” 

Terming the fundraiser a 
“minor miracle,”” Vermont Repub- 


lican Party Chairman George Coy 
attributed the sudden alteration of 
the question/answer period to the 
“mind boggling’? amount of pre- 
parations. “‘The event unfolded so 
fast,’’ he said. ““There were deci- 
sions left, right and center. It was a 
great political success,’’ even 
though only half of the campaign 
goal was reached. 

Coy said Bush’s 1980 visit to 
St. Michael’s and his friends on the 
college’s staff influenced the deci- 
sion to appear at the St. Michael’s 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

In the interview with the 
Plattsburgh-based station, Stanfield 
expressed the unhappiness of Uni- 
versity officials that there was no 


opportunity to offset the loss of 
two instruction days at the gym. 
“‘We have to be as even-handed as 
we can to political candidates, but 
that was a sacrifice of academic 
classes and practices,” he said. 

Other University officials 
declared similar sentiments over the 
fact that the Bush delegation 
occupied UVM facilities but did not 
speak to UVM students. 

“I can’t understand why he 
wouldn’t do both (a dinner and a 
forum),”” said Assistant to the 
President, University Affairs, Jeff 
Kaplan. ‘‘Why not give UVM a half 
hour? That should have happened. 
It’s the principle of reason: we were 
saying ‘you’ve got to do something 

See UVM, page 8 
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_| Admissions program,” said UVM 


By ERIC LIPTON 

The rain is pounding on the 
roof. The small waiting room is 
dimly lit. The admissions officers 
quietly march in and out of the 
room, smiling rigidly. The high 
school senior has just arrived; the 
interrogation will begin in five 
minutes, the campus tour in 45. 
Dad is sitting on the left, mom on 
the right. Weak smiles hide their 
anxiety. An admissions representa- 
tive walks up, introduces himself 
and smiles. 

‘We will return in about half an 
hour to answer any of your ques- 
tion,” he says kindly to the parents. 


They nod, and their daughter 
disappears into the admissions 
office area. 


Many college applicants en- 
counter similar situations. Whether 
it involves several interviews or just 
one application, each individual 
faces a degree of tension as their 
high school record is submitted and 
reviewed. Prior to April 15th replies 
will arrive in a thin condolence or 
in an oversized acceptance enve- 
lope. 

Starting this week, around the 
country and at UVM, the university 
admissions process will enter its 
peak season. High school seniors are 
out in force, searching for the 
appropriate institution for their 
higher education: The number of 
interviews is increasing, campus 
tours are filling up, and applications 
are being distributed. 


_ At the UVM admissions officea . 


unique alternative exists. “It’s like 
life or death with some universities, 
(but) at UVM it was just not that 
serious,” said freshman Deborah 
Shannon, an out-of-stater from 
New York State. The waiting for 
admissions or rejection involves a 
degree of anxiety, she said, but the 
atmosphere surrounding UVM’s 
admission process relieves a lot of 
this tension. “‘It’s that unoppressive 
attitude that first attracted me to 
UVM,” said Shannon. 

The UVM admissions depart- 
ment tries to promote an informal 
atmosphere in all its relations with 
prospective students. Applicants are 
interviewed by student representa- 
tives, not admissions officers. The 
campus tour focuses on student 
life, not academic standards, and 
the application itself is set up in an 
informal, unintimidating manner. 

: “The applicants come into the 
interview and expect to be drilled 
on why they received a C in che- 
mistry, or the significant dissimi- 
larities between Emerson and 
Thoreau,” said John Hall, chairman 
of the Student Admissions Repre- 
sentative Program (SARP). ‘The 
interview process is established to 
relieve tension, not cause panic.” 
Potential pressure situations 
like SAT scores or grades are 
avoided, said Hall, as the inter- 
viewer attempts to build con- 
fidence, not destroy egos. 

“We start by asking very easy 
questions and as they gain their 
confidence, we get to know more 
about them,” said SARP member 
Scott Schulein, 

_ Those interviewed are usually 
relieved when they discover they 
are evaluated by another student 
and a administrator. 

“With the students doing the 
bulk of the interviews, the Sek 
cants sense the informality of our 


FOCUS 
It’s a Challenge to Would-Be Collegiates: 


Try To Win 


UVM Admission 


Hearts 


admissions officer Paige Axtell. The 
student interview process was ori- 
ginally designed to increase the 
number of interviews, but as a 
direct result the stress involved in 
admissions has been reduced. 

The tours of campus at 11 and 
8 each day focus mainly on the 
non-academic aspects of UVM. 
“Their biggest concern is usually 
the question of which dormitory to 
live in, or how they will choose 
their roommate,’’ said Hall. The 
guides each give their own interpre- 
tation of UVM, but generally 
describe it as a relaxed competitive 
atmosphere. 

“T haven’t really been thinking 
much about academics,” said 
Laurie Pearce, an applicant from 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. “We 
drove up this morning. I had a 
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relaxed interview more about my 
interest than SATs or cutoffs, and 
then I went on the campus tour. It 
seems nice. I’m satisfied.”’ 

The guides try to ignore the 
unsavory comments shouted from 
the dormitory windows. ‘‘Send us 
your virgin daughters,’ was one 
suggestion. The parents cringed, the 
potential applicants laughed. 

“T was walking around campus 
after the tour and a person said 
‘Hi’ to me. I don’t go here, I don’t 
know anybody here, but I like it 
already,”’ said Cindy Dreihaup, a 
high school senior from Hopkins- 
town, New Hampshire. 

Many applicants quickly iden- 
tify themselves with the UVM 
environment. “It’s the physical 
homogeneity that attracts some of 
the students, though diversity of 


interest clearly exists,” said Hall. 

“The people I saw on the tour 
seem friendly. A lot of my friends 
from high school are here. UVM’sa 
lot bigger, but I think I can fit in 
nicely,’’ said Pearce. 

The application form is com- 
prised of two short essays instead 
of one intimidating question. 
Photographs of UVM are mixed in 
randomly to reduce the formality 
of the document. “It asked the 
same questions as other schools, 
but in a less intimidating manner,” 
said UVM freshman Jim Raezer, an 
out-of-stater from New York State. 


“The interview was a joke,” 
said Raezer. ‘“‘A senior (UVM 
student) asked me a couple of 
simple questions and in 15 minutes 
it was over. The entire process was 
sweat free.”’ 
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UVM, State 
Dept. of Ed 
Join Hands 
in Planting 


Academic 
Seeds 


By ALEXANDRA 

DE ROCHEFORT 

The State Department 
of Education and UVM 
have joined in six projects 
to improve the standards of 
secondary education in Ver- 
mont. 

In a meeting of state 
board members Tuesday, 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
outlined the initial pro- 
grams and discussed their 
value to students and 
teachers alike. 

“UVM is very interested 
in supporting all state 
agencies and these joint 
proposals are an example of 
that support,’’ said Asso- 
ciate Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs Kenneth 
Fishell. ““More importantly, 
it is in our best interest to 
work closely with schools in 
Vermont so that the best 
students attend UVM.”’ 

Several years ago UVM 
and the state joined forces 
in forming another program 
that aimed to improve stu- 
dent writing skills. 
Although received at first 
with some skepticism by 
officials on both sides, the 
current success of that 
program has encouraged 
Coor and Education Depart- 
ment Commissioner  Ste- 
phen Kaagan to _ initiate 
these steps. 

Fishell said that these 
new projects were received 
with a little more enthu- 
siasm because of the nation- 
wide condemnation and 
concern for public educa- 
tion in the report, “A 
Nation at Risk.” ‘‘We’re 
concerned with all these 
elements, and the way the 
University can’ be most 
helpful to teachers and 
school administrators in 
straightening them out is 
through new training pro- 
grams, new techniques, and 
more research.”’ 

To Charles Tesconi, the 
dean of the College of 
Education and Social Ser- 
vices, the program for 
school administrators is of 
particular interest. ‘‘Princi- 
pals or those aspiring to be 
principals will go through 
an assessment process to 
determine their strength in 
knowledge and skills.”’ 

Despite this formal test- 
ing, Tesconi said that these 
programs are not addressing 
a particular lack, only ‘“‘a 
recognition that the princi- 
palship has become more 
complex in past years.’ In 
light of this complexity, 
administrators will be given 
an opportunity to acquire 
new skills for re-certifica- 
tion requirements. 

See UVM, page 9 
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A CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION—OF 
SORTS: Above, Tom Creed, the student 
chairman of this fall’s Oktoberfest, 
presents a sweatshirt to Joan Mondale, 
wife of Democratic Presidential candidate 

Walter Mondale. 


Stavrand’s Former 


Residence Thrust 
Under Microscope 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 


Facing increasing scrutiny, UVM senior © 


Erik Stavrand said he will never withdraw 
from District 7-3’s (Ward 1) State Repre- 
sentative race as the Independent candi- 
date. 

Despite what Stavrand said was an 
“oversight”? made last March on Town 
Meeting Day, when he voted in Ward 3 asa 
Ward 1 resident, he said he is a legal candi- 
date for the Vermont House. 

“I’ve met every applicable law in 
Vermont for candidacy,’’ Stavrand said. 

Local Democrats have raised questions 
lately about Stavrand’s legal residency. 

“Tt looks like he’s lived in every ward 
but the one he’s voted in,’ said Howard 
Dean, the incumbent Democratic candidate 
for the House in Ward 2. 

‘“He’s got to play by the rules,’’ Dean 
said. ‘I doubt we (City Democrats) will 
formally challenge his candidacy, but if he 
would publicly withdraw, we’d breathe a 
sigh of relief.”’ 

K. Micque Glitman, the Democratic 
candidate for the House in Ward 1, was 
the first to question Stavrand’s legal 
residency. 

“IT remember (Stavrand’s name) not 
being on the checklist of registered voters 
of Ward 1 as of two days before the candi- 
date’s deadline,’’ Glitman said. 

Vermont law requires all candidates to 
have lived in the district in which they 
are running for at least one year prior to 
the election. Official voter registration 
qualifies a political candidate as a legal 
resident of his place of residence. 

Stavrand said he has resided at 341 
Pearl St. in Ward 1 since May 1983, al- 
though he failed to change his voting 
registration to Ward 1 until “‘sometime this 
summer.” 

Stavrand voted in mayoral and alder- 
manic elections in March at his Ward 3 
North Winooski Ave. address. In April Stav- 
rand became a Hart delegate at the presi- 
dential preference primary at Memorial 
Auditorium and filed his residency as 47 
North Winooski Ave. 

The UVM 1983-84 phone directory 


lists Stavrand’s mailing address as 47 


North Winooski Ave. The 1984-85 direc- 
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Nancy Just, the Assistant Area Coor- 


dinator for Redstone Campus, looks on. 
Below, Director of UVM Security Dave 
Richard relaxes in his office following the 
hectic weekend. 
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tory“lists “his mailing address as Box 182, 
ara Stavrand now lives at 341 Pearl 
t. 

Several local Democrats are disappoint- 
ed in Stavrand. Glitman, a UVM gra- 
duate, questions the seriousness of Stav- 
rand’s campaign. 

“Everywhere you look you see incon- 
sistencies,’’ Glitman said. ‘‘He filed candi- 
dacy at the last moment possible, and he 
gives a sense of being out there on his own 
which lessens his credibility. 

“He didn’t dot all his i’s and cross all 
his t’s,” she said. “It’s unfortunate that 
someone should run for office when 
unqualified. Either he didn’t understand 
the law or he didn’t think anyone would 
notice. The ball’s in his court now.” 


Stavrand said his campaign is politically 
sound, 

“It was a smart political move to enter 
the campaign on the last day,’’ Stavrand 
said. “If I’m a serious candidate, and I am, 
I pose a serious threat to (my opponents). 
They’re painting me as not being serious.”’ 

Stavrand said he has declared no party 
affiliation. 

Stavrand said utility receipts made out 
to his Pearl Street address after May 1988 
prove his Ward 1 residency. 
See STAVRAND, page 10 
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Stir for UVM 
Security... 


By ELISE HOLLAND 

For the second time in a 
week a national political 
dignitary was at UVM. A 
week after Vice-President 
George Bush spoke in the 
Burlington area, Joan Mon- 
dale made her way through 
the Oktoberfest crowd 
accompanied by her Secret 
Service men. . 

Although UVM Security 
did not accompany Mrs. 
Mondale in her trek through 
Redstone campus, their 
main purpose was to aid in 
assisting her and her entour- 
age with directions. ‘‘We did 
not personally protect her,” 
said Director. of UVM 
Security Dave Richard. “We 
only functioned to provide 
them with directions.” 

In addition to her Sec- 
ret Service men, plain- 
clothesmen and the Burling- 
ton Police were also at her 
side, to watch for potential 
danger. é 

UVM Security said that 
the visits of Vice-President 
Bush and Mrs. Mondale 
required different planning 
than its normal security 
measures. Although Secur- 
ity did not personally pro- 
tect Bush either, they had 
personnel stationed in speci- 
fic locations at the Patrick 


- Gym. 


Security directed Mrs. 
Mondale to Redstone Hall, 


_ Robinson Hall, and Red- 
stone Green, where the 
Oktoberfest Celebration 


was in full swing. In each 
case she stopped to shake 
hands and visit with stu- 
dents, parents and friends 
of UVM. 

During the day, Secur- 
ity acted as a back-up to 
Mrs. Mondale and her pro- 
tege while they circulated 
through the crowds that — 
had gathered at those speci- 
fic locations where she was 
scheduled to make an 
appearance. 

Richard’s response to 
Mrs. Mondale’s visit was a 
somewhat nonchalant one. 
The visit itself was not 
marked by any malicious or 
radical outbursts from stu- 
dents and, as a result, may 
have gone somewhat un- 
noticed. Bush’s visit, con- 
versely, was greeted with 
sporadic protesting. 


~ 


...While Hubby | — 
Fritz Gets the 
Treatment in Cal) 


Southern Cal students last’ 
week interrupted Democratic | 
presidential candidate Walter 
Mondale’s speech with shouts 
of “Moscovites for Mondale,” 
and “Reagan” and “Four More. ie 
Years.” ; he 
Tt was the worst student | — 
heckling the. candidate el 
received this year, =». . 
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by ~NEW YORK—After slip- 


ping slightly last year, students’ 
scores on the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test (SAT) show modest 
increases this year, according to 
the College Board, which runs 
the nationwide service. 

But educators’ happiness 
about the improved test scores 
was quickly dampened by 
remarks by U.S. Secretary of 
Education Terrel Bell, who 
credited President Ronald 
Reagan’s educational policies 
for the good news. 

In a news conference called 
in Washington, D. C. the same 
time the College Board was 
releasing the scores officially in 
New York, Bell told reporters 
that “the gain in SAT scores 
reflects the concern for ex- 
cellence in schools that is 
sweeping the nation,” adding 
he was glad the recommenda- 
tions made by a presidential 
commission on excellence “are 
being followed.” 

Bell went on to imply 
Reagan’s call for excellence in 
the nation’s schools and his sup- 
port for more stringent 
disciplinary policies have 
helped SAT scores rise over the 
last five years. 

College Board and other 
education officials immediately 
complained Bell’s press con- 
ference was a “breach of eti- 
quette” and “political,” stress- 
ing that better teachers and 
schools—not presidential pro- 
nouncements—helped improve 
SAT scores. 

Nearly one million high 
school seniors take the SAT 
each year. Colleges, of course, 
use the test results to help 
screen potential students. 

Nationwide scores on the 
math portion of the SAT in- 
creased three points this year, 
for an average of 471, the Col- 
lege Board reported. 

Average scores on the verbal 
section of the test are up one 
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Underling Bell Rings Campaign Chimes 


point over last year, to 426. 

Although both scores remain 
far below the 1963 record highs 
of 502 for math and 478 for 
verbal, educators see them as 
hints that the long decline in 
SAT scores finally has been 
reversed. 

SAT scores hit bottom in 
1980, with an average math 
score of 466 and verbal score of 
424. 

Bell’s claim that Reagan’s 
policies are responsible for the 
score increases is “simply im- 
possible,” said College Board 
spokesman Fred Moreno. 

“SAT scores are attributalbe 
not only to schools, but to 
books, television, and 
everything else a child is expos- 
ed to over 17 years,” Moreno 
explained. 

Besides, he argued, Reagan’s 
call for excellence last year 
“couldn't possibly have any ef- 
fect” on students’ test scores 
this year. 

Because the SAT tests a wide 
array of aptitudes developed 
over a student’s lifetime, there 
is virtually no way to improve 
scores in a year’s time, he add- 
ed. 

This year’s minor increases 
probably are due to a combina- 
tion of such things as ac- 
celerated curricula in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, 
better teachers and teaching 
methods, an increase in educa- 
tional programming on televi- 
sion, and perhaps even the 
classroom computer invasion, 
College Board officials point 
out. 

Moreover, “the increase in 
math scores is largely at- 
tributable to (the improved per- 
formances of) women,” said 
College Board President 


-George Hanford, while the in- 


crease in verbal score was large- 
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ly among males. 

Math scores for female 
students increased four points 
this year, up from 445 last year, 
Moreno said. The average score 
for male students increased on- 
ly two points. 

In contrast, the average ver- 
bal score for females held 
steady at 420, while the 
average score for males went up 
three points. 

“Our high school offered 
SAT preparation courses for 
the first time this year. They 


told us the dos and don’ts of 
SAT,” said UVM applicant 
Cindy Dreihaup, a high school 
senior from Hopkinstown, 
N.H. 

But UVM Assistant to the 
President Jeff Kaplan played 
down the importance of the rise 
in scores. 

“It’s nice to see the scores go 
up,” Kaplan said, “but the three 
or four points is inconsequen- 
tial. Two or three years .of in- 
creases. will result in. a’ re- 
evaluation of our standards, 


but not now.” 

lowa students had the 
highest scores nationally, with 
a math average of 570 and ver- 
bal average of 519. 

And for the second year in a 
row, South Carolina students 
have the dubious distinction of 
holding the lowest scores na- 
tionally: 419 for math and 384 
for verbal skills. 

Other highlights from the 
SAT study: 

()Business continues to be 
the most popular major, with 
19.1 percent of the test takers 
declaring it a major. Health and 
See SAT, page 9 


Student Legal Service: More than 
Anything, Just an Advisor 


By MELISSA CHASE 

Returning from an even- 
ing of excess, two UVM 
males spot a lush tree that 
would double very nicely as 
an ornament for their apart- 
ment. 

After retrieving a buzz 
saw that lay in a nearby 
garage, the two miscreants 
proceed to remove the 
young sapling. 

Now they’re in trouble. 

After calling mom and 
dad, the informed UVM 
student knows where to 
turn. The Student Legal 
Services (SLS) is a free, 
on-campus organization 
designed to help students in 
legal matters ranging from 
simple advice to more in- 
volved cases concerning a 
direct run-in with the law. 


SLS consists of 11 
undergraduate students 
working as interns under 
the close surveillance of two 
professional lawyers — Jim 
Crucetti and Dave Watts. 
They are hired from the 
organization. 


The student co-directors 
are Jim Kendall and John 
Kent. The — service is 
designed with two purposes 
in mind: offering those 
undergraduates with an in- 
terest in law a chance to 
become more familiar with 
the legal world, and as a 
tool for University students 
to utilize in case of a run-in 
with the law. 

Most of the _ student 
interns are pre-law, but this 
is not mandatory, and any- 
one with an interest may be 
involved. Right now the 
time and effort expended is 


up to the intern, since 
academic credit is not 
offered. 

The _ political science 


department used to have 
established credit for in- 
terns, but has since denied 
it. The present interns are 
currently trying to re-estab- 
lish credit through their 
academic advisors. 

Students are trained for 
their internships in six in- 
tensive sessions. They are 
taught relevant skills, such 


~ 


Ski the entire season for $1 


(excluding holidays) 


BBE 


DENTS 


as proper interview tech- 
niques, and are also given an 
overview of the five general 
areas of cases — landlord/ 
tenant, traffic, criminal, 
consumer, and UVM policy 
— dealt with. 

The basic function of 
SLS is to advise the student. 
The service, however, does 
not defend students in the 
courtroom. A student can 
come to SLS with a prob- 
lem, or even just a question, 
and it will research the 
matter, consult the lawyers, 
and then get back to the 
student. If further legal help 
is needed, it will refer the 
student to a _ professional 
lawyer. 

The SLS, for example, 
can be called upon to read 
over an apartment lease, or 
help out in damage deposit 
binds. In traffic cases it will 
go to the DA, and in fact 
has coaxed the courts into 
reducing drunk _ driving 
charges to carelessness and 
negligence, a_ significant 
benefit for the accused. The 
See SLS, page 11 


Where your season begins 


65 Main St. Burlington 862-2282 
open every day 
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highlight 
and quick as a flash 


Ted IR more than just a highlighter 


Switch from highlighting to jotting notes without changing pens. Textar 
comes in six bright fluorescent colors, each with a blue ballpoint pen. 
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mark & write 


Available now at your college store. now at your college store. 


FREE TEST RIDES 


At Catamount Ski Touring Center 


SUNDAY 


Free test rides of 
OCTOBER 1 / Mountain Bikes’ by 
10-3pm Peugeot, Ross, Trek, 


and Fat Chance. 


Refreshments, Good 
Times for All 


CATAMOUNT FAMILY TP sere 
SKI TOURING CENTER ET an 


Governer Chittenden Road, Williston, Vt. 
879-6001 
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UVM Says ‘No More’ 


continued from cover 


“The note made the 
ground rules clear, but (its 
significance) was blown out 
of proportion,” said Coy, “4 
agree 100 percent with the 


_,| letter; it is absolutely true.” 


University officials 


| agree that Patrick Gym was 


the most propitious place to 
hold the fundraising dinner, 
although there was no 
attempt to ensure that the 
students received some 
compensation for being dis- 
placed from the gym for 


| two entire days. 


“FORD VON WEISE 


George Coy 


for us too,’ but this was the 
exception, not the rule.” 

The rule to_ which 
Kaplan referred is a new 
enforcement of an old rule 
strengthened in a_ letter 
from UVM President Lattie 
Coor to Coy. The letter, 
considered ‘‘a reminder of 
three sentences” by Dean of 
Students Keith Miser, said 
that the Patrick Gym, the 
University’s largest facility, 
would not be made avail- 
able for political fundraising 
events in the future unless 
they coincide with a week- 
end. 


| of students,” 


“We. hope to enforce 
this rule for the betterment 
Kaplan said. 
‘*A judgment on the trade- 
off needs to be made so 
that political events similar 
to this one do not exert a 
disruptive influence on the 
students.”’ 


Jack Noble, a UVM 
student who attended the 
fundraising dinner in pro- 
test, said that the “‘prohibi- 
tive’? $20 cost of the event 
for the students was contra- 
dictory to inviting. political 
figures to campus for the 
students. Bush delivered a 
20-minute speech during 
the fundraiser, but did not 
take any questions after. 
‘‘Anyone who speaks here 
at UVM should entertain a 
few questions,”’ said Noble. 


Joan Wows ‘em 


continued from cover 
of the arts,” appropriate for 
the Oktoberfest celebration. 
She began her speech with a 
few comments about Ver- 
mont and New England, 
saying that the “‘spirit”’ of 
New England is what has 
helped America “‘to create 
its strong, free democracy.” 

She then mentioned the 
importance of women in 
the Democratic Party this 
year, noting in particular 
Mr. Mondale’s running mate 
Geraldine Ferraro and 
Kunin. 

Mrs. Mondale later said 


that, should her husband 
win, the Equal Rights 


Amendment would be re- 
introduced into the state 
legislatures. She noted that 
it was already on the ballot 
this year in Maine. 

Questioned about the 
somewhat divided Demo- 
cratic Party on both the 
state and national levels, 
Mrs. Mondale responded by 
saying that “a whole party” 
which stresses several key 
points such as the nuclear 
freeze was imperative for 
the Democrats to win in 
November. 

When asked how the 
meeting between her hus- 
band and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko 
went, Mrs. Mondale said 
that it ‘“‘went very well.” 
Echoing Mr. Mondale’s 
speech earlier in the week at 
George Washington Univer- 
sity, she said that President 
Reagan’s speech seemed to 
indicate that he _ had 
“changed his tune’’ and was 
sounding “‘like Walter Mon- 
dale.”’ 
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. Mrs. Mondale later men- 
tioned that a Mondale win 
in November would signify 
a move ‘toward peace,” 
saying that one of the first 
things her husband would 
do in office would be to 
arrange for a meeting with 
the Soviets to end the arms 
race. 

Mr. Mondale, she said, is 
for a strong defense, but 
several things could be 
eliminated. She cited as 
expendable the MX missile, 
the B-1 bomber, and the 
so-called ‘‘Star Wars techno- 
logies’? that are currently 
being pushed by Reagan. 
She also indicated that Mr. 
Mondale would try to 
balance the budget and cut 
deficit spending. 

Mrs. Mondale is current- 
ly trying to visit every state 
before the election Novem- 
ber 6, in an effort to 
campaign not only for her 
husband but for 
Democratic candidates as 
well. 

This past week she 
toured parts of New Eng- 
land, saying that it was a 
“strong area”’ for the Demo- 
crats this year. Mrs. Mon- 
dale’s visits provide local 
candidates with an added 
boost to their own cam- 
paigns, as a_ nationally 
known candidate or politi- 


cally prominent figure 
would, 
Madeleine Kunin had 


originally planned to spend 
most of the afternoon with 
Mrs. Mondale at Oktober- 


fest, but was able to spend | 
only a brief period with her | 
Mondale was” 


as Mrs. 
delayed. 


other | 


| continued from page 7 


medicine came in second, with 
15.1 percent, followed by 
engineering with 12 percent, 
computer science with 9.7 per- 
cent, social sciences with 7.3 
percent, and education with 4.6 
percent. 

OWhile education remains 
the least popular major, the 
number of students planning to 
go into education rose from 
four to 4.6 percent. The 
average scores of declared ed 
majors also increased this 
year—by seven points on the 
math section and four points on 
the verbal part. 

OFor the 10th straight year, 
more women—52 
percent—took the test than 
men. 


UVM and 
State Get 
Together 


continued from page 6 

History department 
Chairman William Metcalfe 
indicated only that these 
programs are in the primary 
stages of development. “‘We 
have agreed to teach history 
and to improve the teaching 
of history, but further than 
that we have few concrete 
ideas.” 

Additional discussions 
will take place at the next 
planning meeting set for 


TENNIS & FITNESS CENTER 


PADDLE TENNIS 
NEW LOW RATES! 
*PLAY ALL YOU WANT ‘TIL MAY! 


—Individual rate for $60— 
—‘'Team up’-two join for $50/each 


—‘Double up’-four join for $40/each 
(no additional court fees) 


Aluminum Court with lights for night play— 
Court heater—saunas—showers. 


CALL 658-0001 


for more information 


95 Kennedy Drive So. Burlington 
—only one mile from campus— 


late October or early THE ONLY 
November. 
Among the initiatives BEV ER AGE 


announced was a program 
to improve public school 
history teaching through 
workshops and meetings 
between UVM’s’ history 
department and high school 
social studies teachers.. A 
$2,000 grant was given to 
the education department 
by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to get the project 
started. 

Also announced was the 
establishment of a summer 
institute at the University in 
1985 for high school stu- 
dents interested in math, 
sciences, and technology. It 
will be taught by UVM 
professors and high school 
teachers proficient in those 
areas. 

UVM’s College of Edu- 
cation and Social Services 
will sponsor a Vermont 
leadership academy to pro- 
vide leadership training and 
workshops for school prin- 
cipals. In addition, the 
college will study the im- 
pact of newly adapted pub- 
lic school standards on 
Vermont. 

An examination of edu- 
cation programs for learn- 
Ing-disabled children will 
also be put into effect, in 
which improvements and 
expansions would be incor- 
porated into related Univer- 
sity courses. 

Lastly, the  establish- 
ment of a Bureau of School 
Services is being considered 
to help train school admin- 
istrators in accounting and 
__ Personnel management. 
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A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


Is there an MBA in your future? 
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College Seniors are invited to 


experience a day at Tuck this Fall 


e Sit in on first and 
second year classes 

¢ Talk with students 

¢ Discuss admissions, 
curriculum, place- 
ment, financial aid 


¢ Tour Tuck's excep- 
tional facilities 

¢ Meet with an 
Admissions Officer 

¢ Be Tuck's guest for 
breakfast and lunch 


For more details, 
check with your campus Placement Office or 
call Tuck Admissions Office (603) 646-3162 
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Free Tickets * 


For UVM Freshmen 
With Valid Student ID 
at Royall Tyler 
Box Office 


Hurry!tl! 


ROYALL TYLER THEATRE 


* Some Performances Are 


Sold Out 


: DOWNTOWN QUICK | 


STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or bevevage. 
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Delivery to campus locations 


658-2259 
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Open 7am-12pm daily 
minimum order $10 


Marsh Dining Hall 
Mon Night Football 
Wed Over The Hump 
8:30-12:30 


) Pizza and Free Popcorn 4 
ID Required 
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DISCOUNT PRICES - 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


SODA 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


TWO YEARS 
BEFORE 
YOU GET IT. 


It’s NUPOC, and one thing it stands 
for is a $1000 a month stipend 
througout your junior and senior years 
if you qualify. It also represents the 
peace of mind of a prestigious engi- 
neering management position waiting 
when you graduate. A position offering 
the best postgraduate nuclear engi- 
neering training in the world, unique 
benefits and more than $40,000 in 
salary alone after just four years. 


The Navy’s Nuclear Power Officer 
Candidate Program. It’s not ROTC. It 
is one of the most challenging and 
rewarding ways possible to use your 
superior academic credentials in Math, 
Physics, Engineering or Chemistry. 


Find out more when representatives 
of the Navy's advanced engineering 
program visit your campus for inter- 
views on October 16, or call LT. Dave 
Ernest, (802) 862-7091. 


UVM Libertarian | 
Seeks State Senate | 


NOW GETTING 
YOUR DEGREE 
CAN REALLY PAY— 


Seat 
By JOANN SASSONE 


UVM senior Bob Bennett is running on the Liber- 
tarian ticket for one of the six Chittenden County seats 
in the Vermont State Senate. 

In an_ inter- 
view last Friday, 
Bennett _ briefly 
outlined the Lib- 
ertarian philoso- 
phy. He said that 
many students 
are unaware of 
what the party 
stands for. 

‘‘Libertarians 
think you own 
your life and that 
you should con- 
trol your own 
decisions,”’ he 
said. ‘‘We believe 
that people 
should be able to Bob Bennett 
do anything, as 
long as it’s peaceful, voluntary and honest.” Bennett’s 
strong belief in this philosophy has influenced his stance’ 
on several prevalent issues. 

He is opposed to increasing the drinking age, and is 
in favor of the legalization of marijuana. “It’s the duty 
of the parents, the church, and the educational estab- 
lishments to teach people to drink responsibly,” he said. 

“Tt’s not a legitimate function of the government to 
tell 18-year-olds that they can or cannot drink.” 

Concerning student aid, Bennett would like to see 
funds distributed differently. ‘Instead of giving money 
to the bureaucrats who run the college, the money 
should be given to the student in the form ofa voucher, 
to use at the school of their choice.” He would also like 
to make it possible for schools, UVM in particular, to 
establish their own loan programs, instead of relying so 
heavily on the federal government. 

Although Bennett has been campaigning in the. 
downtown Burlington area as well as on the UVM 
campus, his media campaign has only just gotten under- 
way. He plans to hold several press conferences, speak 
on a radio program, and be widely interviewed for both 
magazines and newspapers before the November 6 
election. 

He said that as a Libertarian he has benefitted from 
the media. “I’m not grouped in with the other two 
parties.”’ 

Bennett faces six opponents from both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. He said his platform 
differs from his opponents’ because theirs are for bigger 
government, more control, and higher taxes. On his 
campaign brochure he has a money-back guarantee 
stating that if, as a senator, he ever votes to increase 
either taxes or government control, he will pay anyone 
a share of his salary on request. If elected, Bennett said, 
“J will work to block the efforts of politicians to 


~ control people’s lives.” 


Bennett ran and lost for one of the two Shelburne 
seats in the State House two years ago. He did receive 
10 percent of the vote though. “I will keep running so I 
can spread the ideas of the Libertarian party,” he said. 
If not. elected to the Senate, he plans to attend law 
school, but is unsure of which one he will attend. 

Bennett is a political science major and will graduate 
in May. He presently lives in Shelburne, is the owner of 
a small mail-order business, and is a free lance writer. 


Stavrand Under Scrutiny 


continued from page 6 


Several local Democrats 
are disappointed in Stav- 
rand, Glitman, a UVM gra- 
duate, questions the serious- 
ness of Stavrand’s cam- 
paign. 

“Everywhere you look 
you see inconsistencies,” 
Glitman said. “He filed 
candidacy at the last 
moment possible, and he 
gives a sense of being out 
there on his own which 
lessens his credibility. 

“He didn’t dot all his i’s 
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and cross all his t’s,’”’ she 
said. “It’s unfortunate that 
someone should run for 
office when unqualified. 
Either he didn’t understand 
the law or he didn’t think 
anyone would notice. The 
ball’s in his court now.” 


Stavrand said he has 
declared no party affilia- 
tion. 

Stavrand said _ utility | 
receipts made out to his | 
Pearl Street address after | 
May 1983 prove his Ward 1 | 
residency. A 


oA£ 


| achieving the most benefi- 
| cial outcome for the stu- 


| dent. 


Cases concerning UVM 

policy are often trickier to 
| handle. SLS works under 
two main restrictions: it 
cannot represent a student 
against another student, or 
a student against UVM, 
except in cases of academic 
dishonesty. SLS can counsel 
a student on his/her rights 
in this-area: Kent said that 


it is of the utmost impor-— 


tance that the student is 
aware of his/her right to 
appeal. Kent added that 
SLS must tread a fine line 
between acting as protector 
and informant while at the 
same time maintaining 
UVM’s prescribed  guide- 
lines. 

It is distressing, Kent 
said, how often a student 
unblinkingly accepts. a 
charge with a _ sketchy 
awareness of his/her posi- 
tion. 


COUNSELING—UVM STYLE: Above, 
SLS student coordinators Jon Kent 
(right) and Jim Kendall (center) get a 
legal earful from an adviser. 


i I continued from page 7 


-| main objective of SLS is 
| just this, according to Kent, 


The service, which costs nothing, acts 
as an alternative for college-budgeted 
students who incur run-ins with the 
law. 


Student 
Charge of 
Negligence 
Upheld 


San Francisco City College 
student Kathleen Peterson said 
the college should have warned 
students that others had been 
attacked in the same area 
where she was assaulted in 
1978. 

San Francisco City College 
Student Kathleen Peterson said 
the college should have warned 
students that others had been 
attacked in the same area 
where she was assaulted in 
1978. 

The California Supreme 
Court agreed, adding that the 
college may be negligent for 
failing to cut back foliage in the 
area, which provided cover for 
the criminal. 

A lower court will now 
decide whether to award 
damages to Peterson. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fundraiser Policy 


UVM’s decision to en- 
force its policy concerning 
political fundraisers on the 
campus is more encouraging 
than prohibitive. Candidates 
will continue to visit UVM, 
but no longer will they be 
able blindly to ignore the 
* aterests of students. 
Although the policy allows 
political parties to rent 
University space, they must 
now also allow students 
access to the speakers of 
interest. 

On the surface, the 
policy appears to be trading 
apples for oranges, but it’s 
the best solution. Although 
being able to attend a 
forum given by a political 
figure doesn’t ease the in- 
convenience of having the 


OPINION 


gymnasium or a cafeteria 
out of service for two days, 
it does give UVM an unpre- 
cedented opportunity to 
attract top-level political 
speakers. The lineup from 
just the last three years 


would include Senate 
Majority Leader Howard 
Baker, former President 


Gerald Ford, former Vice- 
President Walter Mondale, 
and, most recently, Vice 
President George Bush. 

The policy doesn’t solve 
any of the real problems, 
but it does promise future 
benefits for UVM students. 
And, placed outside the 
traditional track for polliti- 
cians, UVM’s political land- 
scape may soon be gratify- 
ingly enriched. 


Blasting Birnbach 


Not often are we called 
upon to defend the glory of 
the Green and Gold but, 
under fire, the Cynic will 
always make its loyalties 
known. : 

Lisa Birnbach, of Prep- 
pie Handbook fame, has 
reentered the forum of 
collegiate conversation with 
her new book, Lisa Birn- 
bach’s College Book. 
Tucked away on page 399 
is Lisa’s look at UVM. 

No. stars or. grades 
accompany her review, but 
the best she has to say 
about UVM is that some of 
the trucks outside Billings 
serve ethnic food. We’ll take 
that as an insult. 


According to Bir“bach, 
we’re a _ divided campus 
whose students spend most 
of their time complaining 
about adequate advising and 
miniscule numbers of sexual 
partners. 

This simplistic critique 
is typical of Lisa’s 186 
entries. Trying to slap every 
school she can, Birnbach 
stretches for sensationalism. 

But UVM has more to 


offer than Lisa’s limiteu 
imagination. If sloping 
down Mt. Mansfield isn’t 
enough, try windsurfing on 
the lake. Healthy, active, 
and refreshingly relaxed, 
UVM students take life in 
stride. 


| Commentaries Praised 


To the Editor: 

I’m writing in response 
to the two excellent com- 
mentaries printed in the 
Cynic last week. 

Senior Tory’ Riley’s 
article ‘Questioning Who 
Wants Peace”’ raises some 
important questions about 
Reagan’s policies, his views 
on a “‘strong America,”’ his 
jokes on bombing Russia, 
and on U.S. intervention in 
Central America. Tory’s 
first hand account of the 
situation in Nicaragua 
allows us to see the serious- 
ness of these issues. 

Junior Sherry Walter’s 
piece, ‘Pornography Defiles 
the Sanctity of Angell,” 
condemns showing Debbie 
Does Dallas on campus. 
Since the Cynic came out 
Deep Throat and Pink 
Flamingos have also been 
shown. Aside from _ the 
movies violating the basic 
human rights of individuals, 


it has been proven that 
pornography has a direct 
effect on the violence 
towards women in society. I 
have to question how UVM 
can sponsor these films. 

I found these two arti- 
cles, written on such crucial 
issues, valuable and con- 
sciousness-raising contribu- 
tions to our school paper. 

Alice Fothergill 


Bravo Oktoberfest 


To the Editor: 

I would like to com- 
mend the Oktoberfest Com- 
mittee on a job well done. 
The event could not have 
been better. I know that a 


lot of hard work was done 
by a small number of 
committed people, and they 
should be recognized for 
their efforts. They are: Tom 
Creed (chairperson); Kim- 
berly Chazan; Merope 
Dayos; Jean  Ahlstrand; 
Kathy Krasow; Calla Lap- 
ham; Edna Falk; John Ful- 
lem; Diane White; Karen 
Ford; Joe Cohen; Wendy 
Willis; Cassie Bell; Scott 
Hansen; Lori Trombley; 
Matt Lebarge; Nancy Just 
and Peter Magolda (advi- 
sors). 

If any group at UVM 
deserves a standing ovation, 
it is this one. On behalf of 
the entire student body at 
UVM, I would like to thank 
this committee for provid- 
ing a fun and enjoyable 
time for the students of 
UVM and their parents and 
the alumni to come toge- 
ther. Auf ihr Wohl! 


Charles A. Kimbell, III 
President 
Student Association 


Take a Bow Oktoberfest 


To the Editor: 

Tom Creed, Nancy Just 
and everyone involved in 
coordinating the highly suc- 
cessful 1984 Oktoberfest, 
the UVM AFS club wishes 
to thank you all for your 
hard work and dedication in 
making this one of the most 
enjoyable Oktoberfests in 
recent memory. 

The AFS club ran a 
concession stand during 
Oktoberfest and as a result, 
we now have the vital 
start-up money needed to 
insure a productive year. 

The amount of planning 
must have been staggering, 
as was demonstrated as the 
day progressed. Seemingly 
insignificant details, such as 


designating men’s’ and 
women’s’ bathrooms in 
Soolidge Hall, an_ ll- 


woman’s dorm, were taken 
care of. Nothing was over- 
oked. 
Stuart McGowan 
President 
UVM AFS Club 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
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The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 


for length. 


- keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


SA Concert Bureau proudly presents an evening with 


ANTANA 


Friday, November 2 


Tickels on Sale Soon! 


For advance notice of date and time of tickel sales listen to 90.1 WRUV—FM or 106 WIZN—FM. 
Posters will be displayed on the opening day of ticket sales. 

Tickets limited 10 UVM students for first two days only. 
2 lickels per ID, 2 IDS per person 
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'C- Does Not Designate 
| Incompetence < 


By FONDA AMBROSE 

There are exceptions to every 
rule. But not to rules made by the 
University of Vermont Faculty 
Senate. In July 1983 this mighty 
committee decided that it would 
never again accept a transfer grade 
of C—or lower. More than one year 
later, there have been no excep- 
tions; the policy is absolute, and it 
appears that no appeals will be 
heard concerning this or any other 
matters of grading criterion. 

The Faculty Senate changed the 
transfer grade acceptance policy at 
the same time that it changed the 
larger plus/minus grading policy, 

-which has affected every student’s 
G.P.A. since Sept. 1983. A C+ now 
carries 2.67 quality points and a C— 
only 1.67. Therefore, as far as 
transfer affairs are concerned, a 
solid “C’”’ indicates competence and 
a C—, only 33 hundredths of a 
point less than a “C,” incompe- 
tence. 

Previous to both policy 
changes, the University would not 
accept. transfer credit for work 
passed with a grade of D or less. 


The office of the dean, Arts and 
Sciences, calls it a “quality control 
issue” and, because of the raising of 
standards, anticipates many fights 
and difficulties with the new 
policy. It is heartwarming that they 
recognize that there will be prob- 


lems, but why then won’t they 
listen to appeals in situations where 
a student’s status as a senior or any 
other member of a class is put into 
jeopardy? 


Many situations clearly call for 
individual consideration in matters 
of whether or not to transfer a 
student’s credits. Think of the bold 
student who takes a course 
biochemical engineering at M.I.T. 
one summer and receives a C— 
because the semester average was a 
70. And UVM says, sorry kid, we 
don’t care where you were or who 
you were competing with — your C 
doesn’t count in our books. 


Or think of the student who 
elects to spend part of her junior 
year in Mexico City, or some other 
dramatically foreign place, such as 
myself. I continued to carry a 
heavy load of 16 credits on courses 
taught by Mexican professors in 
Spanish and was competing exclu- 
sively with Mexican students in a 
rigorous academic atmosphere. On 
top of all this, the average grade 
range in Mexico is D+ to C—, not C 
as it is here. And my case is not 
even as peculiar as those of other 
students studying in foreign coun- 
tries, where academic systems are 
completely different from the 
American. In every study abroad 


situation there are extenuating 


circumstances such as these which 
should be carefully evaluated by 
the Office of Transfer Affairs, the 
Dean’s Office, and the Registrar. 


The posture of UVM is that 
when there are difficulties in 
evaluating grading standards such as 
in the previously mentioned cases, 
the University takes a risk and 
therefore feels it must have unbend- 


in’ 


By NANCY HACOHEN 

After a hard day of studying, 
nothing feels better than a nice long 
swim to kick off some calories and 
sort out thoughts. Doctors say 
swimming is one of the best sports 
for the body. It’s hard to break a 
bone, sweat, or get shin splints in a 
pool. Everyday I used to look for- 
ward to a tranquil swim in the Uni- 
versity pool. 


I would pack my bag and start 
off to the locker room. But once, 
whistling a song with a smile, I 
changed my expression quickly on 
the first step in the pool entrance. I 
stared at the eight people swimming 
in each lane. I asked the guard, 
‘What is this, Coney Island?”’ - 

“No,” she replied, “the swim 
team has begun training and the 
hours have been shortened.” 


The pool hours in the beginning 
of the year were 4-10:50 in the 
evening. There is an hour’s swim in 
the morning for the early risers. It’s 
always crowded. The swim team 
practices have now cut the hours 
permitting students to swim from 
8-10:50 p.m. That allows the 
10,000 students at UVM two hours 
and 50 minutes to use the pool. Of 


able, absolute rules. But at an 
institution like UVM, very small in 
comparison to other state universi- 
ties, we expect a certain degree of 
one-to-one faculty and administra- 
tion contact. We need individual 
evaluation especially in cases such 
as transfer affairs where the stu- 
dent’s date of graduation may 
be put in danger of postponement. 
Since it has proved futile to. 


ccurse the pool is go ng to resemble 
Roaring Rapids. 

My daily dreams of relaxing 
swims have come to an end. With a 
positive attitude, I made an attempt 
to join one of the crowded lanes. I 
know I’m kidding myself when the 
person in front of me kicks water 
like an Evinrude. The relaxing part 
of the swim has been nullified. 

Swimming is a great sport if the 
facilities and -hours are good. 
Instead of the University hiring a 
person to sit at the library entrance 
making sure candy bars are not 
coming inside, I would. suggest 
placing another guard at the pool 
for extra hours in the early after- 
noon for students. It is hard to 
believe that such a commendable 
University’s facilities have to be 
rationed out to its students. Every 
student pays $82 to use the library 
and gym facilities. Expanding the 
pool by adding lanes, or lengthen- 
ing the swimming hours would be a 
worthy investment. What’s the use 
of having a pool which doesn’t 
offer much to the student body? 


Nancy Hacohan, a sophomore, 
is a frequent swimmer. 


appeal the Faculty Senate’s policy 
change, those of you who wish to 
study elsewhere in a _ situation 
where you risk the danger of 
getting a C— or less should be wary. 
You will be treated as a ball boun- 
cing against a brick wall if you try 
to win even partial credit for your 
work. 


Fonda Ambrose, a senior, is try- 
ing to transfer credits to UVM. 


Mondale Less Nearsighted than Reagan 


By MIKE USEN 


Regardless 


of consequences, 


Reagan cannot 


their justification itself is that its very premise — 


Neither his face nor his name are worth 
remembering. He cannot act. He cannot sing. He 


does know how to kiss babies, and for lack of 


more powerful rivals managed to secure his 
party’s nomination. 

_Walter Mondale is originally from some- 
where in the Midwest and when he’s not in some 
steel foundry shaking hands with U.A.W. Local 
258, he’s probably in Washington, where he 
works. You may not have noticed, but four 
years ago he headed America’s number two 
family as Jimmy Carter’s Vice President. 

Mr. Mondale has never-been enrolled in the 
school of charismatic leadership. As a lawmaker, 
the senator was never renowned for particularly 

innovative legislation. As a public figure, the 
candidate has no scandalous personal history, a 
record few national leaders can boast. A Demo- 
crat, Mr. Mondale is the present national repre- 
sentative of a former major political party. 

As undefined as he appears, Mr. Mondale is 
difficult to contrast. To put the Mondale style in 
context would require a man as Madison 
Avenue-slick and Hollywood-suave as Ronald 
Reagan. Reagan can sing and dance, co-star with 
primates, and even chew gum and walk. 

In his 70s, President Reagan can barely hear 
at all, but not listening spares him the embarrass- 
ment of not understanding. In his own quiet 
world, Mr. Reagan is free to smile, joke, and 
make convincing televised orations before his 

‘studio audience. He presents a style as reassuring 
as grandpa’s lap. 


Undisputedly superb -at the podium, the bloody offensive, 


outlive his legacy, although others of us would 
very much like to. The administration’s foreign 
policy illustrates clearly what one _ political 
analyst referred to as Reagan’s “myopic moral- 
iyo 

The issue of arms control is the essence of 
insuring a future. Unfortunately, little whole- 
hearted attempt has been made by the Reagan 
administration to control nuclear weapons for 
the past four years. Instead, both sides have 
escalated their overkill potential in a futile effort 
to force the other to its knees. The Reagan 
administration deployed new first-strike wea- 
pons such as the MX and the Pershing II in an 
effort to brandish strength. Rather than negotia- 
ting from a position of weakness, the Soviets 
followed suit by deploying their own new 
generation of missiles. 

Such a sequence of one-upmanship should 
be predictable in even the most elementary 
observer’s eyes, Mr. Reagan included. The 
President may not be brilliant, but he is not 
exactly a moron either, leaving one to conclude 
that he has no interest in arms control in the 
first place. If he did, would he have been able to 


‘propose contradictory theories such as “Build 


Down” with a straight face? 

The president’s foreign policy is absent- 
minded too. Along with El] Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, the administration’s Grenada 
campaign evoked significant controversy. Once 
again, beneath the banner of freedom and 
Democracy, U.S. military forces launched a 
without a congressional 


former governor of California is alarmingly Declaration of War! President Reagan violated 
underqualified for his chores in the Oval Office. the Constitution of this Democracy to “restore 
_ Siguratively (if not literally), Mr. Reagan suffers Democracy” in Grenada. 


| from terminal myopia. With his life expectancy 


at less than a decade, it is simple to speculate 
why the executive's policies are so shortsighted. 


According to Reaganites, the ends justified 


the means in this case. Even more ironic than 
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ends justifying means — is an element of the 
Soviet paradigm, the very influence we spend 
our billions to arrest! 

Reaganites boast of their leader’s consis- 
tency, a claim which is tragically true, especially 
in regard to nearsightedness. Domestic policy is 
as frighteningly myopic as the administration’s 
excuse for a foreign policy. 

Difficult to believe in light of his record, 
four years ago Ronald Reagan campaigned on 
the promise of a balanced budget. Since 1980, 
the president has multiplied the national deficit 
by a factor equivalent to his I.Q. This extra- 
ordinary feat was accomplished by re-arming the 
Pentagon through the largest military budget in 
U.S. history offset by no substantial tax hike. 

Increasing taxes, Mr. Reagan claims, is an 
activity pursued exclusively by the Democratic 
party. Instead, the Republicans want to finance 
the nation on their Gold Cards according to 
their notion of ‘buy now, pay later.’ As long as 
the mortgage does not come due within his next — 
term, Reagan can bestow his 13-digit debt upon 
his unfortunate successor. 

Compared to his opponent, Walter ‘‘Fritz”’ 
Mondale is a bit dry. He has neither the presence 
of Hart nor the novelty of Jackson, or even half 
the savvy of his running mate. He does, however, 
possess a certain common sense. He should see 
through the temporary economic prosperity of 
the past few months and realize that what lies 
beyond the next four years is the true issue. 
Reagan has proven throughout his past four 
years that he’ll buy the present at the price of 
the future. This is a toll we all, especially the 
young, can ill afford. In the coming election, 
showmanship is the least important of issues. 


Mike Usen, a junior, is the former com- 
mentary editor. 


SPORTS 


Impressive Weekend 
for Tennis Cats 


Down Army and Placed Fifth in ECAC Division II and III 


Championships 


By GREGG PICKER 
One of New England’s 


specialties, a constant 
downpour, washed away 
the men’s tennis team’s 


match with the Big Green 
of Dartmouth last Tuesday 
and delayed the Cats’ 
chances to improve on their 
3-1 record. Nevertheless, it 
was a busy week for coach 
Hal Greig’s squad who 
squeaked by Army 5-4 at 
West Point and then pro- 
ceeded to finish fifth out 
of 28 teams last weekend at 
the ECAC Division II and 
III Championships. 

Earlier this season Greig 
stressed a need for im- 
proved doubles play if the 
Cats were going to be 
competitive with the strong- 
est teams in New England. 
This week the veteran coach 
said, ‘“‘We may not be 
winning all the time, but 
there has been improvement 
in our doubles play.” 
Results speak for them- 
selves and against Army, 
UVM captured two of three 
doubles matches to break a 
3-3 tie and win the overall 
match 5-4. 

At Army Greig was 
especially pleased that the 
team could bounce back so 
well after what he termed a 
weak effort against the 


University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

One of the _ notable 
performers last week for 
UVM _ was singles player 
Mike Duffy who reached 
the semis in the cham- 
pionship flight at the ECAC 
Championships before 
bowing to Paul Arcerio of 
Central Connecticut in a 
tough three setter (3-6, 6-2, 
6-4). 

Also cited for outstand- 
ing play by Greig was the 
number two doubles team 
of Bret Reum and Peter 
Newman who won at Army 
and advanced several rounds 
before succumbing at the 
ECAC Championship. 

Although the Cats sport 
a 8-1 record, coach Greig, 
always hard to completely 
satisfy, thought in the pre- 
season that the team was 
going to be a bit stronger 
than it presently is: He 
added, though, that ‘“‘the 
kids have been made aware 
of certain weaknesses that 
have surfaced in match play 
and they are working ex- 
tremely hard to overcome 
them.”’ 

Sadly, one thing beyond 
the players’ control is the 
lack of support they receive 
from fellow students. “‘The 
kids ask me all the time 


why we don’t get bigger 
turnouts for our matches,” 
Greig said. “It’s very dis- 
appointing because the 
brand of tennis we play is 
quite good.” 

One of the toughest 
things about running a 
successful program at UVM, 
according to Greig, is a 
common problem for many 
other coaches at UVM, no 
scholarships. ‘‘This is always 
tough,’’ said the coach, 
“because the top-flight 
players usually want finan- 
cial aid. One of the best 
things we have going for us 
is our indoor facility, one of 
the best in the East.” 
Yet at the same time, Greig 
also pointed out that UVM 
has only four outdoor 
courts on which to work. 


Six matches remain in> 


the fall schedule for the 
team that is hoping to 
duplicate last fall’s 7-3 
mark. The Cats will return 
to action next week after a 
much needed weekend off. 
“It will be a chance for 
them to get back in gear 
academically,’ coach Greig 
says. “With so many 
matches in such a short 
span of time, there’s a lot of 
pressure on them to balance 
athletics with academics.”’ 


Kenny & 


THE EYES HAVE IT: Ken Wittels concentrates on a serve in yesterday’s match 
against RPI. The Cats served it to Army this weekend in a 5-4 victory. 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kami! 


True Grit 


Need I Say It About the Class Hierarchy in the Sporting 
World? 

Did you ever know a guy who could take someone’s 
last cherry lifesaver without even batting an eyelash? Or 
a guy who, at the movie theatre, empties the rest of 
your buttered popcorn into his throat without so much 
as a flinch? What about the fellow who would fall asleep 
on the last two remaining seats of a cross country bus? 
This is the guy who will do anything just because he 
doesn’t care. 

These men are the object of much scorn in the 
world of three-piece suits and mouthwash. In the world 
of sports (life in general too) these guys aren’t always 
the most popular with the players or the fans, but they 
get the job done. They are definite inductees into my 
Hall of Shame. 

These heathens aren’t always the most gifted ath- 
letes either, but they are the players every coach would 
love on his team. They are usually referred to as the 
“110 percent” players. 


For instance, take Reggie Jackson. Mr. October just 
hit his 500th home run. Great. But would you ever see 
Jackson playing in a playoff game with a severe case of 
hemorrhoids the way George Brett once did? No, he’d 
drive one of his Rolls Royces home and watch the game 
on Reggievision. Furthermore, Jackson sucks on sun- 
flower seeds during a ballgame while Brett spends nine 
innings spitting tobacco on the front of his jersey. 


Let’s take a look at pro hoop. Reggie Theus is - 


probably the best-looking player in the NBA. But Kurt 
Rambis. There’s a player who would rent his mother to 
Ayatollah Khomeini just to rip down one rebound. 

Class is not measured here by status but by inte- 
grity. The gauge is not the love of money but the love 
of sport. The real aficionados know who these guys are. 

This holds true for nicknames as well. Dick “Dirt” 
Tidrow, Al ‘“‘The Mad Hungarian” Hrabosky, and Boog 
Powell are going to get a lot more standing O’s than 
Champ Summers or Chicken Stanley. 

What about real names? Vitas Geuralitas and Ron 
Duguay would give up their seat to any puny passenger 
who wanted it. Dick Butkus, Ray Nitschke, or even Ron 
Swoboda would let them stand. (Pete Rose , Sugar Ray 
Leonard, Walter ‘‘Sweetness’’ Payton and such are 
exceptions to this rule.) 

Some baseball players wear sliding gloves, batting 
gloves, wrist bands, sliding pads and eye black. Line- 
backer Lawrence Taylor doesn’t even wear arm pads. — 

While we’re on the subject, I asked my friend 
Fanbelt who his favorite football player was. He threw 
me a scornful look, spit out on my carpet his last 
remaining fingernail, and growled, “LT.” 


Swill Sweat Replenisher 
The L.A. Raiders 
George Brett 

Ernest Hemingway 


Imbibe Gatorade 
The Dallas Cowboys 
Reggie Jackson 
Walt Whitman 


Dandy Don Meredith John Madden 
Dudley Dooright Bugs Bunny 
Reggie Theus Michael Graham 
Taxi Drivers Cabbies 

Steve Garvey Bill Lee 

Michael Jackson Bruce Springsteen 
Denis Potvin Bobby Clark 
Magnum P.lI. Dirty Harry 
Nelson Doubleday Al Davis 

Farrah Fawcett Vanessa Williams 
Merill Stubing J.R. Ewing 


Jimmy the Greek Cynic Sunday Selectors 
E.T. igi 

Dr. Jekyll 

Gentleman’s Societies 
Mimosas ($2.99 a drink) 


Frats 
Rheingold ($ 2.99 a case) 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Senior midfielder 
Michael Murphy _ blasted 
home a high 25-yard shot 
with nine minutes remain- 
ing to lift an undermanned 
St. Michael’s College to an 
upset 2-1 victory over the 
Catamounts yesterday at 
Centennial Field. 

Only two years ago the 
Cats defeated St. Michael’s, 
7-0. 

Vermont defender Dave 
Grose played the ball out of 
the Cats’ penalty area, but 
Murphy collected the ball 
and quickly released a shot 
from the left side to the far 
post. Cats keeper John 
Scotnicki had been having 
difficulty with his footing 
all day, and could not 
recover in time to prevent 
the shot from going past his 
left. 

The weather played a 
major role in the game, 
thanks to a downpour that 
began 17 minutes into the 
contest. The footing was 
very poor throughout the 
day, having its effect on 
both teams. 

“When it gets this slip- 
pery it annihilates skills,” 
said Cats forward Francois 
Borel. 

The rugged first half 
ended in a_ scoreless — tie, 
much to the dismay of 
Catamount fans and play- 
ers, as UVM applied pres- 


Casual shoes. 


"29" 


> 


Assorted men's 


Save up to 42%. 


South Burlington 
862-9178 Outlet Center 


sure throughout, producing 


a few glittering scoring 
chances. 
“We were frustrated 


that we didn’t score in the 
first half,’”’ said Cats coach 
Paul Reinhardt. ‘We 
knocked the ball around 
with confidence and con- 
trol, but we didn’t concen- 
trate on the end result.”’ 

Purple Knights keeper 
John Jordan preserved the 
halftime score with a fine 
save on Vermont’s Doc Ellis 
in the final minute of the 
half. Ellis found himself 
alone five yards in front of 
the St. Mike’s goal with the 
ball, but a charging Jordan 
managed to get a hand on 
the shot and deflect the ball 
away from Ellis. 

The rain let up in time 
for the second half, and 


play continued in much the © 


same physical manner. The 
Knights opened the scoring 
70 minutes into the game as 
leading scorer Geoff Starr 
caught the Cats sleeping. 
Starr collected a pass, just 
over midfield for a two-on- 
one break with teammate 
Abdullah Abudally. Cats 
defender Chris Myers 
slowed Starr momentarily, 
but the sophomore forward 
was able to recover and 
unload a hard 20-yard right- 
footed shot that beat Scot- 
nicki to his right. 

Thirty-two seconds later 


Since 187€ 


ASS 


| cer Cats Embarrased by 
| Lowly Purple Knights, 2-1 


the Cats struck back. A 
Mark Lev corner kick from 
the right side of the field 
found Grose at the far post, 
and he squeezed a header 
neatly into the right corner, 
as Jordan could not catch 
up with the shot in the 
muddy goalmouth. 

Vermont had _= several 
chances following Murphy’s 
game-winner, the best of 
which came with 1:22 left. 
Borel was tripped in the 
penalty area, and an in- 
direct kick was awarded 
from 12 yards out, as the 
officials decided the-infrac- 
tion did not merit a penalty 
shot, but Lev’s shot sailed 
over the net. The clock 
wound down with no fur- 
ther chances, touching off a 
spirited celebration on the 
St. Mike’s bench. 

Purple Knights’ head 
coach Les Johnson, in his 
second year at the position, 
was ecstatic about the vic- 
tory. 

“This is magic for us,”’ 
said Johnson. “This is pro- 
bably the biggest win of my 
career.” 

Johnson came _ into 
today’s game feeling the 
Knights, whose last victory 
over UVM was in 1972, 
were outmanned. 

“We didn’t feel we had 
the players to control man- 


see SOCCER CATS, page 16 


OKCOBERSESC SALE 


You'll say Wunderbar when you see our low prices. 
October 4-14 


Allweather 
footwear for men, 


women and children. 


864-0477 
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So. Burlington Factory 


Plattsburgh 
Adirondack Mall 
561-5112 


Save up to 59%. 


SUGGESTED RETAIL $41—S$49 


BASS 
SHOE 
es FACTORY 
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CATS LOSING SKEIN HITS FOUR: Midfielder Dave 
Smith and his teammates have had their troubles scoring 
goals lately. The Cats were victimized yesterday by a 
plucky St. Michael’s team in a 2-1 upset loss. 


* - * * 


bel ate Night Menu : 


» LUNCH. BRUNCH. DINNER» SNACKS. 
e SERVING FROM 11,30 AMe 


WALEI 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, V1/655-2044 


eS 


FORD VON WEISE 
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Jobs Available 


ATTENTION SPORTS-MINDED INDIVIDUALS! 
We are still accepting applications for in- 
framural officials. If you are not completely 
confident in a particular sport we will train you. 
Officials will be needed soon for basketball, 
ice and floor hockey. Good pay, good hours, 
and a good time. Contact Mary or Nancy at the 
Rec Sports Office, rm 219 Patrick Gym. 
x4485 or x4483 


5 
IM Sport Standings 

Competition has begun and is hot on the Flag 
Football and Soccer fields! As we reach our 
third week of play the dominant teams are 
starting to pull ahead. Participation has been 
high and intense as the quest for the IM Cham- 
pionship t-shirts goes on. The point totals are 
also increasing as participation increases, 
keeping the races for the IM Champions for 
the 1984-1985 year going. 


IM SPORT STANDINGS 


MEN’S FLAG FOOTBALL 
League 
(B) 1 


Haskell’s Team C-Men 
1-0-1 2-0 
(A) 4 
Fiji 
2-0. 
MEN’S SOCCER 
(A) 1 2 
Creamers International Club 
2-0 1-0 ; 
({B) 4 5 
He men 1-0 Acacia 2-0 
Fiji 1-0 Tootin' Booters 
2-0 
Bootleggers 
2-0 
(C) 7 
The Animals 1-0 
Jerry's Kids 1-0 
WOMEN’S SOCCER 
(C) 8 (D) 
Ski Bums 2-0 
Wing Cosmos 
2-0 


PEPSI COLA 
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INTRAMURALS 


The following sports will be underway shortly, so get your teams together and head 
up to the Recreational Sports Office to register for your favorite intramural sport. 


Sport 
Open 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 


Basketball 
Floor Hockey 
Turkey Trot 


Ubangy Slammers 
1-0 


6 
Kappa Sig 1-0 
Upscale Stainleaps 
1-0 
Converse Incubuses 
1-0 


9 
Davis Destroyers 1- 
Austin 3 1-0 


Entries 


Entries 
Close 


Oct. 8 
Oct. 8 


On site 
registration 
available 


Play 
Begins 


Oct. 22 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 18 


Ice Hockey 
Managers Meeting 


'WIMANDATORY!!!! 
Monday, October 8 
4:30pm 
Rm. 118 Patrick Gym 
All teams must send a representative to this 
meeting. All volleyball, soccer, and football 
managers should also attend. 


Table Tennis 
All entrants please stop by the Rec Sports 
Office to pick up the tournament schedule. 
The office is open from 8:00am to 4:30pm, 
rm. 219 Patrick Gym. Play begins at 1:00pm 
on Sunday Oct. 7, in the East Gym. 


Karate Club Movies 


Bruce Lee is back! Any athlete or fan will 
marvel at the shear speed, awesome power, 
and cat-like agility of the legendary fighter! 
The UVM Karate Club is showing two movies: 
“Bruce Lee's Enter the Dragon” Oct 20 
B-106 Angell 
Nov 16 
235 Marsh 
All shows at 7, 9, and 11pm $2.00 at the 
door. 


“Bruce Lee's Game of Death” 


Anyone interested in joining the UVM Racquetball Club come to Patrick Gym room 118 Oct 4 at 7pm. For info Call Gabe 862-9149 
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Cosa tea we Come wer 


wyanared wate mars of The Coca Cote Company 


(802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 
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Soccer Cats <i 


continued from page 15 


to-man, so we looked for 
breakaways. Basically, what 
we hoped for was the quick 
counters. It’s a dangerous 
strategy, but it worked. We 
did the things we had to 
do.” 

Starr also said the game 
was very important for the 
Knights. ‘‘This is the first 
game we’ve all been back 
together for since the 
opener. Besides, I love play- 
ing on this field. It gets me 
psyched up.” 

The Catamounts, mean- 
while, seemed bewildered in 
defeat. The loss is Ver- 
mont’s fourth straight, mak- 
ing its record 2-6, and is the 
second straight to a Division 
Il team, worsened by St. 
Michael’s lowly (2-4-1) 
standing. 

“We need to possess the 
ball with more speed, create 
more opportunities, and get 
more shots on goal,” said 


Reinhardt. “‘We knew the 
only guy who could score 
was 31 (Starr), and that 
they had a few good mid- 
fielders. There was nothing 
special about that. All we 
had to do was shoot. Their 
goalie wasn’t even tested.’’ 

When asked about the 
questionable call at the end 
of the game that could have 
resulted in a penalty shot, 
Reinhardt said he ‘didn’t 
think it dictated the out- 
come. If we were sharper 
earlier, the need for a call 
wouldn’t have existed.” 

Borel did not think the 
game was a very good effort 
for the Cats, agreeing that 
the Knights were more 
intense. 

‘We didn’t play all 90 
minutes,” Borel said. ‘“‘We 
were too relaxed until they 
scored. Then, when we got 
our first goal, we relaxed 
again. They (St. Mike’s) 
never relaxed.”’ 

Midfielder Dave Smith 
agreed. “‘We’re not playing 


hard enough. We waited for 
something to happen before 
doing anything.” 
Cats Scratches — The 
Catamounts travel to King. 
ston, Rhode Island on 
Saturday to face the Rams 
of URI, before returni 
home for a Tuesday due] 
with Boston College. Game. 
time at Centennial will be 
3:00... Despite yesterday’s 
loss, the Cats still own a 
21-4-1 advantage in the 
series with St. Mike’s. Rein. 
hardt had previously never 
been defeated (9-0-1) by 
the crosstown rivals... Satur. 
day’s-loss to Massachusetts 
leaves the Cats winless in 
Division I contests. In case 
you missed it, the Minute. 


men spoiled the UVM 
homecoming by breaking a 
scoreless tie with 12 


minutes remaining. Three 
more late tallies accounted 
for the 4-0 final... The Cats’ 
offense, which everyone 
figured to be a major area 
of improvement, is on 
course with last year’s dis- 
mal record. Vermont has 
scored only eight goals in 
eight games (last year’s 
totals were 15 goals in 
15 games), despite the 
return of Borel, who leads 
the Cats in scoring with two 
goals. Last year’s leader, 
Doc Ellis, has had lots 
of chances, but is yet to 
register a point... Grose’s 
goal yesterday was the 
fourth of his career. The 


. Cats’ top defender has two 


assists as well... The goal- 
tending situation is a three- 
way race now that Scot- 
nicki has emerged as a top 
contender for the spot. 
Despite allowing seven goals 
in less than three games, the 
freshman has been impres- 
sive since coming on late in 
last Wednesday’s Middle- 
bury game. Scotnicki has 
played every minute since 
replacing Steve Nedde 
against the Panthers. 


Post Field Par— 


Course to 


be 


Dedicated Today 


The University of Ver- 


mont Athletic Department ' 


will dedicate its new par- 
course at A.T. Post Field on 
Thursday, Oct. 4 at 12 
noon. 

The par-course, one of 
the finest in the northeast, 
was made possible by sub- 
stantial contributions to the 
UVM Athletic Department 
by Coca Cola of Burlington 
and the F.W. Whitcomb 
Construction Co. of Bellows 
Falls. 

Located along a three- 
quarter mile track that 
rings A.T. Post Field, the 
new par-course consists of 
four distinct clusters of 
exercise stations. Each clus- 
ter contains four or five 
separate stretching and 
exercise stations. 

Members of the UVM 
Athletic Department staff 


aa oN eee 


spent more than a year 


researching par-courses 
before designing the facility 
that will be dedicated 
Thursday. 


The facility has been 
designed so that it can be 
used by persons of all levels 
of fitness — from those just 
starting to get in shape to 
highly skilled athletes. 

‘We are really proud of 


this facility,” said UVM 
Athletic Director Denis 
Lambert. “We designed a 


facility that can be used by 
our student body as well as 
our athletic teams.”’ 

Joining Lambert for the 
dedication ceremonies on 
Thursday will be Lee Kil- 
burn, president of Coca 
Cola of Burlington, and 
Chip Whitcomb, president 
of the F. W. Construction 
Co. 
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= Rugby Smashes 
| Middlebury 


By AMOS KAMIL 

The UVM rugby team 
celebrated its most success- 
ful homecoming in its 15- 
year history this year, when 
UVM’s four teams all were 
victorious. But it was the A 
team’s impressive 16-6 win 


against Middlebury that 
stole the show. 
Chuck Asmer _§ scored 


two tries (eight points) and 
senior captain Chris Shay 
also chipped in with eight 
points, tallying two penal- 
ties and one extra point. 

Middlebury only 
managed one score. “‘It 
came after a UVM rugger 
played the man and not the 
ball,” said UVM _ junior 
wing Larry Fleischman. 

The eight UVM  for- 
wards, led by senior co- 
captain Pete Berardi, were 
able to work together. to 
dominate the scrum. This 
enabled the UVM backs, led 
by Shay, to be on the 
offense for most of the 
game. 

UVM _ had _ two _ tries 
negated in the first half and 
one in the second half due 
to penalties. 
. The transition game, 
which involves getting the 
ball to the backs, was led by 
-scrumrhalf Jeff Gage. ‘‘Our 
forwards dominated the ball 
and blocked their scrum- 
half, which made it easy for 
me to.clear the ball,” Gage 


UVM travels to Harvard 
for a match this weekend. 


Volleyball Fourth at 
Salem State 
Tourney 


By DORRIE PANAYOTOU 

The UVM ~ women’s 
volleyball team played 
“exceptionally well’ in the 
Salem State Invitational, 
said coach Jeanne Hulsen. 
The Cats placed fourth out 
of 18 teams in the tourna- 


| ALL SPORTS UPDATE 


ment held on Sept. 28 and 
29. 

On Friday, UVM played 
two matches. In the first 
match UVM was defeated 
15-8, 8-15, 15-9 by Eastern 
Connecticut. In the second 
match UVM beat Smith 
College 15-10, 15-7. 

On Saturday, UVM was 
victorious over Southeas- 
tern Mass. University 15-6, 
15-12 in part of what 
Hulsen described as ‘a 
“tournament of endur- 
ance.”? UVM crushed Fitch- 
burg State 15-10, 15-0. 
Mass. Institute of Techno- 
logy defeated UVM 15-9, 
15-6. UVM suffered a loss 
to East Nazarene 15-12, 
15-11. In the final match 
UVM was victorious over 
Salem State 14-7, 15-3. 

UVM’s record in the 
tournament was 4-3. The 
team ‘‘showed improvement 
as we went along,’’ said 
Hulsen. Ann _ Stein was 
named by all the coaches to 
compete in the All Tourna- 
ment Team. 

On Friday Sept. 25, 
UVM lost to Lowell and 
Northeastern by scores of 
16:9. 13-15; -15-11 and 
15-7, 15-1. The team’s 


overall record is 7-9. Hulsen . 


said that the competition in 
the first half of the season 
was “‘extremely stiff.’ 


Third Ranked 
UMass Blanks 
Women’s Soccer 
Team 


‘By JEFF BEER 

Women’s soccer coach 
John Carter probably 
wishes that he and his team 
had stayed home for Okto- 
berfest this past weekend. 
As it was, they carried their 
undefeated record down to 
Massachusetts only to 
return with their first loss 
of the season. The Cats 
were beaten 5-0 and out- 
shot 25-0. Coach Carter was 
rather impressed with the 
UMass team. ““They are the 
strongest team I’ve ever 
seen.” 


UMass is currently 
ranked third in. the nation. 
Their record is now 4-1-2. 
The Catamounts couldn’t 
have picked a poorer time 
to take on the nickname 
Minutemen. UMass had 
gone Q-1-2 in its last three 
games and were in jeopardy 
of losing their high ranking. 

Carter felt his team was 
just outmatched. ‘They 
have great size and power. 
They also have super skills.’’ 
The Cats had no chances at 
the UMass goal as_ the 
nickname Minutemen 
dominated the entire field. 
They took control early and 
led 3-0 at the half. The 
Vermont coaches tried a 
number of new strategies in 


the second half but all were 
stymied by the strong foes. 

The Cats travelled to 
Middlebury yesterday. The 
next home game is Saturday 
against Yale. 


Maine Runs Past 
Men’s Cross- 
Country 


By DAN KURTZ 

UVM dropped a very 
close cross-country meet to 
the University of Maine 
26-32 on Saturday, Sept. 28 
at Maine. The loss dropped 
the Cats to 1-3, and ex- 
tended UVM’s 15-year los- 
ing streak against Maine. 

Maine was aided by a 
very fast pace, which saw 
the first mile run in five 
minutes. “They went all out 
and it was real tough to stay 
close after being pushed so 
early in the race,’ said 
UVM: captain Steve Piscopo. 
Maine was able to string out 
the UVM runners, and place 
their first five runners in the 
top nine. 

Maine’s Glenn Rand was 
first with a time of 28:42 
on the five-mile course. 
Second-place Richard 
Weber was the first Cat 
to finish, only five seconds 


behind Rand.Piscopo placed - 


see FALL SPORTS, page 18 


t “PHOT oO FINISH: Pediat runners (from left to ahs Richard Weber, Steve 
“Fear and Bill McGrath) took the top three spots in a planned dead heat in yester- 


8 meet with St. Mike’s. 
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CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES } * 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-12:00AM 
Fri-Sat—11:30-3:00AM 
Sun—12:00-2:00 


658-5475 


~ 
“WILLISTON RO 


Live Music Nightly 
Featuring The 

Bob Evarts Quartet 
9:30-1:30 
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TAKE OUT ORDERS 
Please Call 


hets 658- 3033 


CORPORATE WAY 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


[Across from University Mall] 


Gear Up For 
Fall and Winter 


with the finest clothing 
available for protection 
against the elements 
Shells 

Fleece Jackets 
Goretex Outerwear 
Parkas 
Pants 
For Every Pocket | 


and Lifestyle 


DOWN A 
UNDCT.<..-.. 


SHEL Be ANeE AD. SHELBUANEAV 1 ..OS ae ear 
Next Door to Dunham.Shoes and the Vermont Christmas Shop985-8229 


5 miles south of Burlington O P E N Mon-Fri 10-9 
55 Car Parking Sat. 10-6 
Sun 10-5 


“ARMY! NAVY STORE» 
WITH REAL — 
GOVERNMENT — 
SURPLUS © 


Is ONLY 20 MINUTES 


AWAY. 


sy + USAF FLIGHT JACKETS 
+ IKE JACKETS | 
% COMBAT BOOTS - 


_ % MEDICAL SCRUBS. 
-% PARACHUTE PANTS 

* BALLOON PANTS 

+ HAND GRENADES 


+ DUFFLE BAGS 
AND MUCH MORE. 


RTE. 7 MILTON 893-1103 
(1/4 mile past Grand Union on right) 
MON-FRI 10-7, SAT 9-5, SUN 12-5 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK ee: 
CAMOUFLAGE HEADQUARTERS 
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Fall Sports 


continued from page 17 


fourth and Bill McGrath 
and Mike Marquise were 
sixth and seventh. 

UVM Alf Wakeman, co- 
captain, and Tom Dunn 
finished 13th and 14th, 


Miami 
at 


Kramer (23-7) Miami 

| Bushweller (20-10) Steelers 
“Kamil (19-11) > Dolphins 
~Fontecchio (15-15) Dolphins 
_Nemerov (15-15) 


‘Steelers 


Pittsburgh 


Patriots 


X-C Loses to Maine 


-crushing any hopes of a 


UVM victory. UVM could 
have won the meet had 
their fifth place finisher not 
been so far back. 

Piscipo was extremely 


_ Cynic Sunday Selections 


as ‘WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT POSSIBLE?: Harvey Kramer, all 23-7 of him, 
_ wishes he had the stories to match his picking record. Meanwhile, though, he’s making 
iB Jeane Dixon look like Alex Nemerov. Off on another tangent,-Kevin Bushweller (20-10) 
_ continues to plod slowly along, but he’s being challenged by Amos “One Hump or 
wo”’ Kamil (19-11), a strapping New York-bred lad with a penchant for saying things 
— need we say it again — that need to be said. This week, lo and behold, Kamil picks © 
the Cardinals over the Cowboys. Engaged in a never-ending pursuit of last place are _ 
Chris Fontecchio and Nemerov (15-15), whose records have lately left the mildly in- — 
_ teresting depths of incompetence and moved to the more modest — and absolutely bor- 
_ ing — level of mediocrity. Thoughts of bringing in new ‘forecasters, with new abysmal 
ie records, are being entertained by Cynic editors. 


disappointed with the loss. 
“T really thought we could 
beat them, but we did give 
them a strong race. Indivi- 
dually we had some great 
races, McGrath (Bill) and 


New England N.Y. Jets Houston _ §. Francisco St. Louis 
at at at at at 
Cleveland Kansas City Cincinnati N.Y. Giants Dallas 
New England Chiefs Cincinnati New York — Dallas 
Patriots Chiefs Oilers Giants Cowboys 
Browns - Chiefs Bengals Giants Cards 
Patriots Chiefs Bengals 49ers Cards 
Chiefs Bengals 49ers Cards 


Marquise (Mike) ran excel- 
lent races for us. They went 
all out and were able to 
stick with the Maine run- 
ners the whole race,’ he 
said. 

Piscipo said that the 
team would continue to 
prosper individually and 
eventually peak as a team 
later in the season. “The 
loss of Todd Boonstra really 
hurt us,” he said, referring 
to last year’s top runner. 
“He won the Easterns last 
year, and was up there in 
every race. With him we 
probably would have a 
winning record.” Boonstra 
is not in school this term. 
He left to train for cross 
country skiing, where he 
was an All-American. Boon- 
stra participated in the 
1984 Winter Olympics at 
Sarajevo as a member of the 
U.S. team. 

UVM’s next meet is 
against St. Michael’s Oct. 3 
at the Burlington Country 
Club. 


GET IN 
THE GAME 


It’s fourth and goal and you’ve got the ball. Make your move to the first team. 
The National Security Agency offers you an all-pro career opportunity in the 
following fields: 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING There 
are opportunities in a variety of 
research and development projects 
ranging from individual equipments to 
very complex interactive systems 
involving large numbers of micro- 
processors, minicomputers and 
computer graphics. Professional growth 
is enhanced through interaction with 
highly experienced NSA professionals 
and through contacts in the industrial 
and academic worlds. Facilities for 
engineering analysis and design 
automation are among the best 


available. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE At NSA you'll 
discover one of the largest computer 
installations in the world with almost 
every major vendor of computer 
equipment represented. NSA careers 
provide mixtures of such disciplines as 


On Campus Recruiting Date: 


graphics. 


security. 


LINGUISTS NSA offers a wide range of 
challenging assignments for Slavic, 
Near Eastern and Asian language 
majors involving translation, transcription 
and analysis/reporting. Newly-hired 
linguists can count on receiving 
advanced training in their primary 
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systems analysis and design, scientific 
applications programming, data base 
management systems, operating systems, 
computer networking/security, and 


MATHEMATICS You'll work on 
diverse agency problems applying a 
variety of mathematical disciplines. 
Specific assignments might include 
solving communications-related 
problems, performing long-range 
mathematical research or evaluating —recreational and educational opportu- 
new techniques for communications 


growth. 


language(s) and can plan on many 
years of continued professional ~ 


THE REWARDS AT NSA NSA offers 


a salary and benefit program that’s 


truly competitive with private industry. 
There are assignments for those who 
wish to travel and abundant good living 
in the Baltimore-Washington area for 
those who wish to stay close to home. 
Countless cultural, 


historical, 


nities are just minutes away from NSA’s 


convenient suburban location. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


To find out more about NSA career 
opportunities, schedule an interview 
- through your college placement office. 
For additional information on the 
National Security Agency, write to 
National Security Agency, Attn: M322, 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755. 
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Crew 
Club to 
Row at 
UVM 


By LIZ OTTINGER 

UVM now has a Crew 
Club. 

Last spring a general 
interest meeting for 
Women’s Crew was held. 
Twenty people were ex- 
pected and a group of 80, 
including men and women, 
showed up. The idea was 
then presented to S.A. and 
the first official Créw Club 
meeting was held two weeks 
ago. The turn out, once 
again, was phenomenal as 
over 50 men and women 
attended the meeting. 


“The goal of the Crew 
Club is to be on the water 
by this spring,’ explained 
Heather Smith, co-president 
of the club. “‘But we need 
support. Support and 
money.” The group is pre- 
sently working on a budget 
to be turned into S.A. in 
mid-October. S.A.’s_ deci- 
sion will determine exactly 
how much fund-raising the 
club will have to do. 


Through ads in USA 
Rowing, a magazine put out 
by the United States Row- 
ing Association, UVM 
rowers hope to locate two 
fours, a few singles, and 
some oars and sculls. Ideally 
the club would like to row 
on Lake Champlain, but the 
water is too rough. Practices 
will be held on the Lamoille 
River, which is about 15 
minutes from campus. The 
Lamoille River is wide and 
straight enough in some 
areas to row on and does 
not generally freeze over 
until late December. 
Arrangements have been 
made to rent a barn on the 
river for use of a boathouse. 


As well as raising money 
for equipment, members of 
the Crew Club are devising 


various activities to get 
people interested in crew at 
UVM. Russell Spring, owner 
of the International Rowing 
Camp in Craftsbury, Ver- 
mont, has offered a week- 
end of intensive instruction 
to UVM students. The pro- 
gram will be offered in 
mid-October but will only 
accommodate 20 people for 
$65 to $70 each. Concen- 
tration will be on sculling, 
although there will be 4 
four available for use. The 
club is also looking forward 
to a trip to Boston’s Head- 
of-the-Charles, a three mile 
international regatta held 
every October on_ the 
Charles River. 

The Crew Club will 
meet every second or third 
week and welcomes novices, 
vets, questions and ideas. 
For more information con- 
tact Heather Smith, x2517, 
Elaine Soderstrom, x2192. 
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| Go Away 
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Study Abroad. You have the 
opportunity to experience living in 


| a foreign culture while receiving full 


academic credit. There is a variety 
of overseas study programs to 
countries in Europe, Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. To learn about 
programs that can take you abroad 
for a year, semester, or summer, 
contact Cath Keane, Study Abroad 
- Advisor, 656-4296. Or stop at 
the Office of International Students 
and Overseas Programs, B-161 
Living/Learning Center. Watch the 
Cynic calendar for dates when 
representatives from study abroad 
programs are visiting UVM. Stu- 
dents who wish to spend Spring 
1985 semester abroad should act 
now; application deadlines are 
approaching. 


To Your Health 


The Wellness Promotion Pro- 


gram is looking for students and 
staff to submit articles for the fall 
issue of ‘Focus on Health,” a 
campus 
published by the Student Health 
Center (SHC) and WPP. The articles 
needed include topics on preven- 
tion and high level wellness, whole 
foods and nutrition, stress manage- 
ment, relaxation, eating disorders 
and fitness. For more information 
call Kenn at the Wellness Promo- 
tion Program, x3350. 


SHAC 


Wanted: High energy, motiva- 
ted students to serve on the Stu- 
dent Health Advisory Committee 
(SHAC). SHAC supports the health 
and well-being of the UVM student 


body and functions as a liaison 


between the students and the SHC. 
We promote health related activities 
along with the Student Health 
Center and the Wellness Promotion 
Program, as well as executing our 
own activities. For more informa- 
tion call Rebecca at x3350. 


The Prodigal 


Christian Awareness Week 
announces the opening of the film 
The Prodigal at Century Theatre, 
Friday, Oct. 5. Check theatre for 
times. 


A Fun Night 

Vermont Christian Fellowship 
invites you to attend their “Fun 
Night” on Friday, Oct. 5, at 6:30 
p.m. in L/L A131. 


Search Strategies 
On Tuesday, Oct. 9 there will 
be a free workshop for Continuing 
Education students on “Job Search 
_ Strategies for the ’80s” led by Pam 
Brown of the Center for Career 
Development. Bring a Brown Bag 
Supper to Grasse Mount (corner of 
Main and Summit streets) for the 
5-6:30 p.m. workshop. Information 
and preregistration: Phyllis Sher- 
man, 656-4220. 


Diplomatic Career 

- Mr. William I. Bacchus of the 
Department of State will be on 
campus to discuss careers in the 
U.S. Foreign Service with inter- 
ested students in the Department of 
Political Science Seminar Room, 
210 Old Mill, from 9 to 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, Oct. 25. 


Free Flicks 


On Wednesday, Oct. 10 the 


Union of Concerned Students will 


be showing the first films of their 


Bre fall film series. The films will be 
| Shown in 401 Waterman and will 
| start at 7:15. Free and open to all. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Cuts — a stunning film docu- 
menting the labor problems of peo- 
ple working in the cedar mills of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

_ Harvest of Shame — This film 
shows the degradation and exploi- 
tation of millions of migratory 
workers in the U.S. Arguments for 
and against the use of these workers 
are given. 


NO ISSUE 


**foan Collins Reveals: I Had Gandhi’s Baby.”’ ‘‘Reagan 
Resigns, Citing Irreconcilable Indifferences.”’ ‘‘Results of 
the UVM Horse-Milking Contest.’’ These and hundreds of 
other captivating stories will not be appearing in next 
week’s Vermont Cynic. Due to a campus-wide migration 
for new worlds this Columbus Day weekend, every Nina, 
Pinta and Santa Maria at your favorite campus newsrag is 
taking the week off to scrub the newsprint off their fingers. 
The Cynic will return to you catboxs and birdcages on 
Thursday, Oct. 18th. Complaints should be addressed to 
Dean of Students, Keith Miser at the Student Ad- 
ministative Office for Administering Student Affairs and 


Drinking too Much? 
Alcoholics Anonymous meet- 
ings are held each Friday evening at 
8:00 p.m. in room 110 of the 
Rowell Building. These meetings 
are open to everyone, but indivi- 
duals who have or think they have a 
problem with alcohol are specifi- 
cally urged to attend. If any ques- 
tions, call Candy Arquit, Alcohol 


Education Coordinator, at 656- Administrations. Thank you for reading this announce- 
3380. 3 ment. 
Be Aware 


October is Alcohol Awareness 


Month, and October 8-14 is 
National Collegiate Alcohol Aware- 
ness Week — watch for upcom- 
ing events!! Prepare For: 


Crusade for Christ 


Campus Crusade for Christ 
sponsors “Tuesday Night Live” 
every Tuesday, 6:30 in Rowell 242. 
Come for teaching and encourage- 
ment. Everyone is welcome. 


Melodious Music 

Alan Parshley, hornist-with the 
UVM Music Dept., will present 
works by Schumann, Brahms, and 
others at 8 p.m., Friday, Oct. 5, in 
the Recital Hall of the Music 
Building. Mr. Parshley will be 
assisted by T. L. Read, violin; Jill 
Levis, soprano; and Sylvia Parker, 
piano. Admission: $3.00; seniors, 
$2.00; students, $1.00. 


Enjoy Sweating 

“In Search of the Perfect 
Exercise,” Thursday, Oct. 4, 7-8:30 
p.m. Lafayette Hall 302-A. Laura 
Peterson, Recreational Sports, pre- 
senter. Incorporating an exercise 
program into your life is one of the 


most rewarding things you can do Monday, Oct. 8 Interview 

for yourself. Find out how to Workshop 3-4:30pm 
develop a_ well-rounded fitness Tuesday, Oct. 9 Rise 

program tailored to your particular - Workshop 3-4:30 pm 


lifestyle. You’ll learn about the 


different types of exercise, the 


benefits, and tips and pointers for 
getting started. Come dressed to 
move! 


Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 


Classes Forming Now!! 


Call 655-3300 


The Woolen Mill@ 20 W.Canal @ Winooski 


Career Workshops: 


Thursday, Oct. 11 


Group 


a 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 


Major Choice 


EDUCA 
CENTER 


CAREER CORNER 


3-4:30 pm 


Back in the Saddle 


Horse club will be holding its 
next meeting on Oct. 8 at 7:00 
p.m. in L/L B110. We will be 
reviewing the results of our first 
intercollegiate show at Dartmouth 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD on the following dates: 


as well as discussing how Oktober- Gallagher, Flynn, Crampton and Co. Oct. 8-11 
fest went. Many new and exciting Mitre Corporation Oct. 8-11 
plans are in progress for the upcom- Griffiss A.F.B. 
ing weeks! All new members 485th Engineering/Install. Group 
welcome. Rome Air Development Center Oct. 8-11 
International Paper Co. Oct. 8-11 
Who’s Who IBM Corporation-Essex Junction Oct. 8-11 
: aye Cincinnati Milacron/Heald Co. Oct. 8-11 
Nominations for qualified can- ee te ps pees Pot Oct. 8-11 


didates to compete in the ‘“‘Who’s 
Who Award in American Colleges 
and Universities’? are currently 
being accepted in the Dean of 
Students Office. Please feel free to 
nominate candidates who exem- 
plify the following characteristics: 
senior standing; above average aca- 
demic performance; participation 
and leadership in academic activi- 
ties; participation and leadership in 
extracurricular activities; exemplary 
character; service to the University; 
potential for future achievement. 
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Freshmen and Sophomores: 


Thursday, Oct. 11 at 7:00 pm 115 Commons, L/LC, For all students 
who did not attend the orientation sessions held in June and August. 
Juniors and Seniors: 
Thursday, Oct. 18 at 7:00 pm. 115 Commons, L/LC. This is an im- 
portant meeting! Health packets will be distributed. 


For more information please contact Donna King-Johnson at x3450. 


Premedical/Predental Informational Meetings: 
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VERMONT‘S FINEST SKI SHOP FOR 


SKI EQUIPMENT, SKIWEAR, AND SPORTSWEAR! 


SKIS by 


ROSSIGNOL 
DYNASTAR 
OLIN 

K2 

ATOMIC 
KNEISSL 


SKIWEAR by 
CB SPORTS 
DESCENTE 
SPYDER 
WHITE STAG 
BORER... 
POWDERHORN 
NORTH FACE 
MASER 
DEMETRE 
VERMONT ORIGINALS 


RUNNING & TENNIS 


SHOES by — 
NIKE 
ADIDAS 
DIADORA 
REEBOK 
TIGER 
TRETORN 


OPEN DAILY 9-9 


WILLISTON ROAD 


SKI BOOTS by 


NORDICA 
SALOMON 
LANGE 
DOLOMITE 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT by 


NORTHFACE 
JANSPORT _ 
CAMP 7 
CAMP TRAILS 


EUREKA 


SUNDAYS 12-5 


USE OUR LAYAWAY 


SO. BURLINGTON 


BINDINGS by 


SALOMON 
LOOK 
MARKER 
TYROLIA 


SPORTSWEAR by 


MERONA 
EAGLES EYE 
LANZ 


_ J. CHRISTOPHER 


THOMSON 
OCEAN PACIFIC 
PENDLETON 
POINT OF VIEW 
DUOFOLD 
WOOLRICH 


TENNIS RACKETS by 


PRINCE 

HEAD 
WILSON 
YONEX 
ROSSIGNOL ~ 
DUNLOP 


Birnbach’s Trivial Pursuit 
Preppy Handbook Author Rips UVM in New Book 


By STEPHEN KELLY 
Lisa Birnbach’s College Book, by 
Lisa Birnbach. New York, Ballan- 
tine Books, 515 pp., $9.95 

The category is alumni, the 
college is Dartmouth, and the 
question invites speculation. 

Who is the most famous Big 
Green graduate? 

~ Buck Hénry of Saturday Night 
Live tenure, you guess. Your 
partner offers Daniel Webster of 
“The Devil and...” fame, or maybe 
even Nelson Rockefeller, he of the 
Center. 

Not in my book, though, nor in 
Lisa Birnbach’s latest. In a satire of 
American collegiate elitism entitled 
simply Lisa Birnbach’s College 
Book, Birnbach has created what 
she modestly calls “the real thing” 


in student guides to colleges. But 


the careless format (mispelling 
Filomena’s Pizza was one of at least 
five errors in the section on Ver- 
mont colleges) and derogatory 
(Birnbach describes life at Indiana’s 
all-male Wabash College as “‘a pain 
in the ass’’), only deserves a flip- 
pant glance at the 515 pages of 
undergraduate oddities. The College 
Handbock may have one _ use, 
though, a source book for the 
future edition of a Collegiate Trivial 
Pursuit. 

The answer, you beg? Who is 
the greatest of all Green men? Dr. 
Seuss of course. 

Subjective, unfair, you contest. 
Robert Frost was certainly better 
known. Well then, let’s try a card 
closer to home. 

The category is celebrities, the 
college is UVM, and the question 
asks who our favorite person: is? 


To make it easier, try multiple 
choice. Circle one: A) Lattie Coor; 
B) Christie Fengler; C) “Barney’’; 
or D) Eddie Murphy. If you picked 
Eddie Murphy, you were right. If 
you saw Murphy’s HBO Special 
_ that coincided with Birnbach’s 
one-day visit last Oct. 19, you 
probably figured out her logical 


- _ choice. You were also probably one 


of the 10 or so students Birnbach 


_ used in her survey of UVM (no 


ont, school was represented by more 
han 10 of Birnbach’s nine-page 


Fg et not in this select 


~ that was him): 


college president, Art History pro- 
fessor Christie Fengler has been 
annointed our best professor, and 
Barney, according to Birnbach’s 
Bible, is “‘the campus cult figure”’ (I 
always used to bow down to the 
gruff cheerleader in a yellow rain 
cap who verbally abuses opposing 
goalies at ockey games. J 


Unfortunately, I guess Birnbach 


takes her work too seriously. 
Complete with SAT bios and 
judgments on academic quality, 


Birnbach tries to bolster her deri- - 


sive slurs with stats. In the case of 
UVM. her 400-word entry dwells 
on what she terms the clueless 
UVM student. 


Half of her diatribe tries to 
suggest advising is the most critical 
problem in campus life; the other 
half claimed UVM is socially 
factionalized. The Dairy Bar gets a 
plug for the best college ice cream 
‘in the country, but she spends more 
time describing the food trucks 
outside Billings Center. For Birn- 


bach, the UVM student is confused, ~ 


/divided, and — quoting a sociology 
study — under-sexed. 

But just for those who think 
there is $9.95 worth of ink in 
Birnbach’s volume, I’ve decided to 
save you the Alexander Hamilton. 
I’ve combed every page, extracted 
the most tedious tidbits, and 
condensed Birnbach’s work into the 
ultimate list of college trivia. Call it 
the abridged Birnbach’s Believe It 
or Not. 


At Tulane, a school Birnbach 
claims is divided between Jews and 
gentiles, not blacks and whites, a 
candidate for student government 
promised to place a Tab machine 
on every girl’s dorm floor if elected. 
Birnbach doesn’t release the final 
vote tally. 

The University of Kentucky 
sold all 55,000 available seats to 
each of its football games, then 
finished the season -10-1. Inciden- 
tally, their homecoming weekend 
features the Mekong Delta Party — 
complete with army tents, helicop- 
ters, and even jets. Any correlation 
between events was unspecified. 

On the topic of parties, the 
traditionally Catholic Notre Dame 
homecoming is blasphemously 
dubbed ‘Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
It’s something Nicaraguan death 


_ guess 


squad captain Jose Napolean Duar- 
te must have enjoyed before 
graduating from South Bend. 

And concerning travel, 
bach advises caution when flying to 
the University of North Dakota. 
The only way to go is through 
scenic Winnipeg, Saskatchewan. 
Otherwise, you can’t 7 haneiet 


~fronr rewire 


But that inconvenience pales 
next to the awkwardness at Wake 
Forest. Born of Southern Baptist 
radicalism, university policy forbids 
use of the word ‘“‘beer.”? You can 
curse all you please, but on the 
printed page, the only sanctioned 


~ alcoholic euphemism is ‘‘beverage.”’ 


In the journalism category, 
SUNY Binghamton is a safe answer 
to any question. With 120 publica- 
tions, Binghamton offers several 
extremes. TNT, the leftist student 
paper, advocates shoplifting and 
vandalism, according to Birnbach. 
The right wing counterpart, Atten- 
tion Spa, “called the (student) 
vice-president a human carcino- 
gen.” Phe elected official.-then 
punched the editor in the mouth. 

But don’t forget, it was SUNY 
at Stonybrook that printed the 
self-help article, ‘‘Cocaine, what to 
do if they catch you.”’ 

Still, in New York state, the 
admissions process at Bard College 
deserves a trivial credit. Assigned 
readings and class participation in a 
lecture entitled ‘Obedience to 
Authority” are expected of each 
applicant before the interview. The 
reward for this long test: the 
admissions officers tell you whether 
or not you’ve been admitted the 
same day. 

Spontaneity is also important in 
this variety of drinking games 
Birnbach lists: Princeton’s favorite 
is undoubtedly the most sophisti- 
cated. Called ‘Point,’ player A 
drinks and then points to player B 
who in turn swigs and points 
arbitrarily to player C. Apparently 
it takes at least two to play. 

Weslyan’s favorite is even more 
simplistic. Entitled ‘“‘Tuesday,”’ it 
looks to be just a weekly event. 

In the cost category, Benning- 
ton College offers a_ startling 
scenario. With tuition alone at 
almost over $12,000 a year, a class 


hour costs $150, For the daydream-, 


er, that’s $2.50 a minute and 
counting. 
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_ STRAY CAT BLUES: Stephen 


- last night’s opening performance of 


Birn- | 


ppen. And _ things. 
| happen 6 as Aast | tick s per | 


smooth and easy as a mint : 
julep. 


_ Straw/Ochello plantation, is 


Royall 

Tylers: 
Captivating 
Cat 2 


O’Dwyer (Brick) and Jeannie Hill 
(Maggie the Cat) were exemplary in 


Tennessee Williams’ at ona fa 
Tin Roof. 


_ By FRANCINE WITTE 
S eon te pose , Ss 


formance went down 


A major reason te the . 
success of the production is 
director Judith Williams’ © 
unflagging attention to 
detail. The set, which is the | 
bed/sitting room of the 


lavishly southern, exactly 
the kind of room the 
character Maggie the Cat 
(Jeannie Hill) would have. 
The red satin bedspread and 
the Frederick’s of Holly- 
wood pumps give the air 
of someone — clutching 
-bygone sensuality. It is the 
perfect backdrop for Maggie 
as she’ delivers an almost 
unbroken monologue to 
Brick in the first act. 


See CAT, page 3 : | 


MUSICIANS! 


l only stock what I am proud to sell. Right now we have 
the Slingerland Black Gold and the 

best buy, the Blackhawk 
Gretsch 5 pc. set. Zildjian 
and Sabian cymbals at low, 
low ptices with the shite ne 9 
of the drum set. 


We also carry Peavey, Ro- 
land, Fender, Yamaha and 
Korg products and the all — 
famous Lowdon acoustic — 
guitar sold exclusively at | 


Boyd's. 


We have moved to 162 Bat- 
tery St. Plenty of free park- ~~ 
ing in rear of the store. 


Custom guitar repairing 
by Brad French 


863-4613 


Affordable Extended 
Wear Lenses 


Extended wear lenses are now 
available at a new lower fee. We 
are able to fit Cooper “Per- 
maflex” & “XL’’ Lenses for the 
fitting fee of $195. This fee in- 
cludes the exam, the lenses, a 
starter kit, and follow up. Please 
call today to see if these lenses 
are suitable for you. 


THOMAS H. CLARK OD. 


308 Pearl St., Burlinton, Vt. 05401 
862-1947 


Full optometric and contact lens services. (This fee valid until Oct 31) 


® 


FLIGHT SERVICE, INCORPORATED 


Fixed Base Operator 
Burlington International Airport 


Executive Charter, Aircraft Sales, Flight School 
Maintenance & Service, Exxon Aviation Fuels 


1160 Airport Drive @ So. Burlington,VT 05401, @ (802) 862-2247 


mas” 

WP 229... al 
ntroductory 

Flight Lesson Cessna 


Find out what flying is all about! 


Call now for an appointment and learn from the “Professionals”. 
Cessna Pilot Center 


Date mae 8-2 Line 


Instructor 


Mention you saw it in the Cynic. 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
ST OWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 


48 Merchants Row « Rutland Vt ¢ 773-7750 


Levi's® Prewashed 
501” Blue Jeans 


There’s ust one thing missing from 
these clossic Lev''s* bufton-fly 
yeans The Snnnkoge These jeans 
are pre-washed and pre-shrunk to 
toke the Quesswork Ou! Of buying 
Levi's® Dution-fly ;}eans The poi 
thet fits just nght when you try nem 
On will still fit nqnt offer you wash 
them The styling is Levi's” onginal 

bu! they're sotier. more com- 
fonicble the first time you wear 
them Levi's” prewashed bufion- 
fly }eans The shinkage is gone 
but the Quality is still there 


aay 


QuauTy 4 VE8 GOES OUT OF SME 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
STORE HOURS: Mon.-Wed. 9:30-6:00, Thurs. & Fri. 9:30-9:00 
Sat. 9:30-6:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 
MASTERCARD VISA AMERICAN EXPRESS 
LAYAWAYS 
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The Lane Series: — 
| From Broadway to 
eee 


- By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
ne can almost picture 
choreographer. Maurice 

- Bejart musing over his iti- 


~-nerary. With early morning 


‘eyes he marks each city 

“with a glance — Chicago, . 
-Los Angeles, — 
Burlington, Bos... 
bles. Burlington, 


‘New York;- 
He stum- 
where’s 


_ Burlington? He spills his 


-eoffee in search of a road 
‘| -atlas. 


Although Burlington is 
not the artistic mecca of 
New York or Chicago, 


~~ Bejart’s Ballet of the Twen- 


tieth Century will join other 


artistic heavy weights this 


season in a leap towards 


_ northern Vermont.. Again, 


oS 


-the-George Bishop Lane 
Series will introduce various 
performers to Burlington 
while the performers intro- 
duce their art to us. 

The season celebrates it’s 


ANOTHER G 


1 plant 
the aceon divans Musil 


Haaieay while® the. criti- 
cally acclaimed Soldier’s 
Play ran in the no less 
merited off-Broadway thea- 
tre, 

The last play of the 
series offers. an  appro- 


priately optimistic light to 


the controversy of the pre- 
vious productions. Thorton 
Wilder’s farcical Skin of Our 
Teeth reminds one of the 
might of love and hope. 
John Housman — Kingsfield 
of The Paper Chase fame — 


brings his acting company 
to present this play. 
Alwin Nickolais_ will 


come to Burlington as a 
part of the Lane Series’ 


‘dance category. ‘Mr. Nicko- 


lais is never childish, but he 
is, in fact, childlike 
reaching deep into an inno- 
cence of imagery we all 
once carried with us,’’ said 
Anna Kisselgoff in a N.Y. 
Times review of his visceral 
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LIZ GIBBONS 


DOWN THE LANE: Late’ Series’ Debra Morehouse poses in 
front of this year’s up and coming schedule. 


20th season this year by 
offering a variety of “per- 
formers, American and 
foreign, in four separate 
categories. 

In Theater, the series 
brings four American plays. 
The first three — ’Night 


Mother, Torch Song 
Trilogy, and A_ Soldier’s 
Play — delve into the 


theater of the polemic. The 


dramas confront issues of 
suicide and mother- 
daughter relationships, 


homosexuality, and racial 

prejudice respectively. 
‘Night Mother .. and 

Torch Song Trilogy come to 


dance. Other performances 
include the Pittsburgh 
Ballet’s production of 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake 
and Bejart’s Ballet of the 
Twentieth Century. Like 
the theater category, the 
series’ dance is similarly 
well balanced, While Bejart 
and Nickolais offer modern 
and avante garde dance, the 
Pittsburgh ballet has been 
termed ‘‘well-established”’ 
in its classical ballet. 

The final two categories 
of the season concern the 
discipline of music; more 
specifically, classical music. 
UVM’s Baroque Ensemble 


Courtesy of Royall Tyler Theater 


GEE, TENNESSEE: Big Daddy (Bob Stanfield) and Big 
Momma (Joanne Stanfield) appear in Royall Tyler theatre’s 
production of Tennessee Williams’ A Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 


Cat continued from cover 


Overhead some _ mobile 
hangings underscore the 
sense of southern grandeur. 


What keeps Maggie from 
being too talky is her sense 
of humor. When her sister- 
in-law Mae (Jon Milazzo) 


needles her about being 
childless, Maggie calmly 
asks why Mae has “named 


all her children (Buster, 


Dixie, and. Trixie) after 
dogs.”’ 

Maggie the Cat is one of 
those wonderful fading 


southern belles of Tennes- 
see Williams and can right- 
fully take her place beside 
Blanche duBois and 
Amanda Wingfield. She is 
skillfully played by Jeannie 
Hill. Hill keeps her facial 


sary season with four per- 
formances throughout the 
year. A performance of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass should 
spark special interest as one 
of the few, if not the only, 
presentation of this piece in 
any national celebration of 
Bach’s 300th birthday. 

The ‘Virtuoso’ cate- 
gory presents two world- 
renowned orchestras and 
two soloists. The Gewand- 
haus Orchestra of Leip- 
zig, originally led by Johan 
Sebastian Bach, will present 
an all-Beethoven program, 
Dubbed as “One of the 
great orchestras of the 


i |_ Burlington after a tenure on returns for its 20th anniver- world’ by the Boston — 
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expressions nicely 
restrained and, though she 
must lower her voice a 
register and affect an 
accent, her words remain 
clear and understandable. 


Brick is dependent on 


his crutches, his real crutch 
and his alcohol. He has 
injured himself the night 
before by jumping hurdles 
at 3-a.m. When one of the 
play’s ; ‘agp o-neck monsters’”’ 
asks him why-he did it, 
Brick.responds, ‘‘People like 
to do what they used to do, 
even after they stop doing 
bs 

O’Dwyer handles the 
complicated range of this 


character with practiced 
ease. Brick is brooding and 


Globe, the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra. will open the 
series on October 26. 

The Academy of 
Ancient Music will make its 
American debut in Burling- 
ton with an all-Handel pro- 
gram. Led by conductor 
Christopher Hogwood, the 
Academy has been praised 
for its high quality record- 
ings of classical works. 

Canadian virtuoso 
Anton Kuerti will enhance 
Burlington with his piano 


on Dec. Ist, while the 
brilliant cellist Yo Yo Ma 
will come to Memorial 


Auditorium in May. Yo Yo 


Ma made his Carnegie Hall _ 


self-absorbed but he is also 
explosive. And while Maggie 
has most of the lines in Act 
One, he avoids the dead-fish 
syndrome so easily lapsed 
into by actors with long 
stretches of silent time on 
stage. 


It’s difficult to say who 
the most compelling charac- 
ter is, but certainly Big 
Daddy (Bob Stanfield) is a 
candidate. Big Daddy is 
dying from cancer, but does 
not know it. He tells Brick 
of his plans for the future, 
among them “pleasure with 
women.” 


Both Big Daddy and 
Maggie try to take Brick’s 
crutch away in order to get 
at the. reason for his 
drunken brooding, but it is 
Big Daddy who finally 
succeeds. Stanfield plays 
this role with every ounce 
of force called for. 


The five ‘‘no-neck mon- 
sters’? are played by child- 
ren between the ages of six 
and 12. They sing a song to 
Big Daddy led by Mae that 
is one of the _ funnier 
moments of the play. Ten-. 
nessee Williams knew the 
value of occasional comic 
relief — one reason for the 
richness of these characters. 

The less visible charac- 
ters, notably Gooper (Bill 
Camp), have no. trouble 
holding their own in the 
midst of such heavyweights 
as Maggie, Brick, and Big” 
Daddy. 


Joanne Stanfield as Big 
Mama the Matriarch of the 
Pollitt clan, brings the role 
to the point of caricature, 
though it is difficult to say 
whether Tennessee Williams 
wrote it that way or not. 


- Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
is a play that deserves a 
revival from time to time. 
Its characters are too real 
and important to remain 
locked between the pages of 
a book. And the Royall 
Tyler Theatre production 
had just the right touch for 
the job. 


debut at age eight. 

If one were to cite any 
deficiencies in the season’s 
Lane Series it would be in 
the realm of jazz and blues. 
The series in previous years, 
had delighted audiences 
with the likes of Ella 
Fitzgerald, B.B. King, and 
the Count Basie Orchestra. 
This season, however, no 
jazz complements the series. 

The Lane Series inter- 
twines performances in the 
three categories throughout 
the year. Schedules are 
available at the UVM ticket 
store or by calling the Lane 
Series’ Grasse Mount Office 
at_ 656-3418. 
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reat Northeast Productions presents an evening with 


BRUCE COCKBURN 


‘> 


y 


Beiday, ror 12th, 8:00 P.M. 
The Flynn Theatre in Burlington 


Reserve seats now available at the Flynn Theatre Box office @ UVM 
Campus Ticket Store. For credit card purchase and mail order Call 


802) 86-FLYNN. 


forget seeing. 


The Fourth Man: 
X-Rated Redemption 


Kew, Sdred 


A RELIGIOUS RIDDLE: Director Paul Verhoeven clashes 
religion, eroticism, and violence in this x-rated mystery. 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
£ Bes 4th Man has everything — suspense, kinky sex, a 
femme fatale, an alcoholic writer, murder and 
thrills. It is also perhaps the only x-rated film whose 
main theme is religious redemption. 

Directed by Holland’s Paul Verhoeven, Thé 4th Man 
is a sexy, enticing mystery and a dark comedy. Fast- 
paced and visually riveting, you can take The 4th Man 
only as seriously as you do your own dreams. 

The 4th Man is surprising, slipping from stylized 
reality into the dreams and premonitions of its lead 
character. Gerard Reve is a typically angst-ridden-Euro- 
pean-Catholic-artist. Played by Jeroen Krabbe, Gerard is 
a man constantly on the brink — of his passions, his art, 
his schemes, and his Catholicism. Gerard is well matched 
with Kristine (played with spiky sensuality by Renee 
Soutendijk), a very intriguing black widow. It would be 
a great disservice to reveal too much of the plot, as The 
4th Man is a spookhouse of twisting, interwoven thrills 
and images, and the fun of the film is the way it toys 
with and surprises its audience. 

Much of the humor of the film comes from the 
cleverness of the visuals — Gerard and Kristine drive 
under a sign that says, ‘‘Give Blood” and they then pass 
a terrible auto accident. On a train, Gerard reads a sign, 
‘“‘Jesus. is. everywhere,”’ and soon is confronted with a 
Madonna .figure and. her child. Clashing religion, eroti- 
cism; and violence, director Verhoeven films them all 
with a gallows humor and an edgy sense of drama. 

.The 4th Man is not the average mystery — you do: 
not even realize there is a mystery to be solved until 
about half-way through the film. However, there is 
suspense maintained throughout, and it’s a mark of the 
film’s agility that most of the tension and foreboding of 
the film comes from its use of color. 


At one point, the audience of the film gasps at the 
horrific sight of a woman simply changing her nail 
polish color, At another, Gerard, not realizing he’s even 
looking for a clue, walks into.a swirl of red leaves (the 
leaves are so red you might imagine a stage hand paint- 
ing them all a certain exact red). Of course, Gerard also 
doesn’t realize he has walked right into a “clue” — 
actually, in The 4th Man there are no “clues,” only 
omens. Every single element, every line, prop, and 
location in the film have some relevance, and part of the 
dexterity of the movie is the way it juggles dozens of 
symbols, from the sphinx to the crucifix, from Samson 
and Delilah to the Madonna and Child, from Old Testa- 
ment to New. 

The 4th ‘Man is certainly not for all tastes, and it 
may offend more people than it attracts, but it is one of 
the most intriguing films of the year, As with your own 
dreams, you can’t be sure if they’ll be good or night- 
marish until you experience them. Like a compelling 
dream, bits and pieces of The 4th Man will haunt its 
viewers for days — a-situationsome ofits audience will 
enjoy, others dislike, but the -film»is one you won’t 
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Cynic Album Picks: 


Hypnotic Live Heads, Melle 
Mel’s Rehashed Rap 


By DAN WILLIAMS 
ollowing a long summer 
F of turntable ennui, local 


vinyl emporiums have been :: 
recently deluged with) a<. 
fresh batch of new aid 3 


interesting -releases. THe 
following compilation is ‘a 
random sampling of the 
best and worst albums the 
area has to offer: : 


Tops in the destined-to- 


be-overplayed category is. 


The Talking Heads’ Stop 
Making Sense (Sire). 
Although containing some- 
what predictable materia! 
and not as comprehensive as 
1981’s The Name of This 
Band Is Talking Heads LP, 
this soundtrack to Jonathan 
Demme’s upcoming tour 
documentary is a cogent 
microcosm of the band’s 
live show. It is also one of 
the best live albums in 
recent memory. 


Stop Making Sense is a 
literal recording of The 
Heads’ 1983 tour; an act 
featuring David Byrne’s 
nine-piece “One Nation 
Under a Groove’’ line-up. 
Far removed from _ the 
pointed rock with which 
the band staked its turf, the 
album is a rich, bubbling 
mix enlivened by Jerry 
Harrison’s multilayered key- 
boards and Scale’s taut 
percussion. 


Such an approach works 
well on the album’s handful 
of standout tracks. The 
Catherine Wheel’s ‘What a 
Day That Was” crackles 
with an urgency lacking in 
its studio version, while a 
simmering “Once in a Life- 
time”’ belies the funk roots 
only hinted at on 1981’s 
Remain in Light LP. Fear of 
Music’s “Life During War- 
time” and Talking Heads’ 
°77’s ‘Psycho Killer’’ are 
highlights as well. The for- 
mer, a rare rocker, is beefed 
up by the twin guitar attack 
of Jerry Harrison and auxi- 
liary Head Alex Weir, while 
the latter is a riveting romp 
featuring Byrne solo with 
acoustic guitar and beat 
box. 


Stop Making Sense is far 
from flawless, however. The 
album draws too heavily 
from last year’s Speaking in 
Tongues LP. Talking Heads’ 
77s ~=“Pulled Up” or 
Remain in Light’s ‘Cross- 
eyed and Painless” would 
have been much more effec- 
tive than the static versions 
of “Swamp” and “Burning 
Down the House” included 

_ here. The album’s rendition 


of “Take Me to the River’ 


is similarly lackluster. Strin- 
gent and plodding, Stop 
M Sense’s version gives 
little indication to why the 
Green chestnut has 


4 
@ 


TALKING 
aeADS 


GRANDMASTER 


MELLE ME 


AND 
THE 


FURIOUS FIVE 


lit 


THUMBS UP: The Talking Heads’ Stop Making Sense is a riveting 
recording of the band’s 1983 American tour. MUST TO AVOID: 
Grandmaster Melle Mel and the Furious Five’s Sugarhill debut is a 


yawn-inducing disappointment, hampered by weak material. 


become the band’s most 
requested song in concert. 

Still, Byrne’s Norman- 
Bates-in-a-wind-tunnel 
delivery and the _ band’s 
rhythmic pulse far  out- 
shines most of the spineless 
white funk on the airwaves 
today. If you missed The 
Talking Heads’ stellar show 
at Patrick Gym last Octo- 
ber, Stop Making Sense is a 
must, 


Equally noteworthy is 
Knife (Sire), the second 
album from Scottish rock- 
crit faves Aztec Camera. 
The brainchild of 20-year- 
old wunderkind Roddy 
Frame, this largely acoustic 
band’s latest release is a 
laid-back effort that emer- 
ges as at once subdued and 
powerful. 

Frame’s music has fre- 
quently been compared to r 
& b grave robbers Squeeze 
and Haircut 100, but the 
tag is a misnomer. His 
lyrics, innocent, yet replete 
with well-measured cyni- 
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cism, are more remindful of 
middle-period Randy New- 
man or Frame’s reputed 


hero, aging folkie Neil 
Young. . 
Knife (produced — by 


Dire Straits’ mainstay Mark 
Knopfler) is richer than last 
year’s High Land, Hard 
Rain, enhanced by Frame’s 
growing confidence as a 
vocalist. Ballads like “‘Back- 
wards and Forwards”’ and 
“Head Is Happy (Heart’s 
Insane)’ are frothy, emi- 
nently listenable love songs 
punctuated by _ soaring 
horns and Frame’s spare, 
Flamenco-styled guitar. 
More upbeat material like 
“Still on Fire” and the 
Newman-styled “Just Like 
the U.S.A.” are pleasant 
surprises comparable to 
Elvis Costello’s recent cock- 
tail-inflected work. Both 
deserve to be hit singles. 


Like Young, however, 
Frame occasionally falters 
lyrically. Ballads such as 
“Birth of the True” and 


SEE ALBUMS, PAGE 7_ 


196 Main Street, Burlington 
658-2561 


~__-VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS___ ! 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 1 0-9 Sun 12-5 ; 


128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.39 Sun 12-4 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


a EU Ae re ot 


= 


Associates in the 
Healing Arts 


presents 
MASSAGE CLASS 
taught by 
Walter Zeichner 
Mondays 7 — 9 p.m. 
Beginning October 8 
for 10 weeks 
Swedish — Esalen 
Reflexology 
$120 


for more information and registration: 658-8030 
Learn to Share the Touch that Heals 


19 Church Street, Burlington, Vermont 0540 1 


MarcuHe CENTRAL 


(P Brador and Other 


Cold Beers 
at 


Low Prices 


Philipsburg, Canada 248-3742 


Directions: One mile across the Canadian 
border. Take a left at the flashing lights. Go down 
the hill and look for the “Joui” sign on the right. 


OY Perea Pe rue Fleet ee St tema lar oy Beste we 
we 
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“| GOT THE ; 
TO MAKE A “You'll find the help you need, Contemporary Art 2 


too. Planned Parenthood offers nc, 


GOOD DECISION 33 information and counseling about 
a contraceptive concems, with afford- 


e birth control methods 
¢ pregnancy tests 

e treatment of infections 
e VD testing 

e Pap smears 

e gynecological exams 


able medical services, that include: Fills Fleming Galler y | : 


e vasectomy 
e infertility testing 
e counseling service 

“Convenient evening hours are 
available. Call today for an appoint- 
ment. We have female practitioners 
at all of our centers. Planned Parent- 
hood will help you — and in strict 
confidence.” 


“It’s your decision.” 


Planned 
Parenthood 
of Vermont 


Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted. BIRDIE TEBBETS: The Lance Richbourg oil is part of the ““Con- ~ 
Burlington 863-6326 temporary Artists in Vermont” series, currently on display at — 
. UVM’s Fleming Museum Loa 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 

Mae the renovation of the American Painting and 

Sculpture Gallery of the Fleming Museum, “Con- 
temporary Artists in Vermont” opened September 25th 
and will continue through December 30th. The works, 
involving both traditional and more experimental 
mediums, have been selected by guest curator Emmie 
Donadio, art historian from Middlebury, Vermont. 
Pieces by Patricia Adams, Jim Dine, Janet Fish, Charles 
Ginnever, Carol Haerer, Wolf Kahn, Alice Neel, Lance 
Richbourg, George Tooker, Philip Wofford, and Barbara 
Zucker make their collective debut in Vermont with this 
exhibition. 

This southern wing of the Gallery has reopened, 
dedicated to demonstrating “‘the vitality and range of 
the visual arts in the state.’’ Donadio prefaces the show 
with an essay, noting that the included artists have 
sought Vermont for its variety of landscapes, its simple 
privacy, and its conduciveness to introspection. No 
matter how localized the scene’s character, art allows 
expression of “the possibilities of the moment” in a 
universally understandable tongue. 

Donadio’s purpose in this exhibit has been to 
provide an opportunity for students and visitors “to see, 
at close range, representative examples of the work 
produced by some of the more distinguished artists in 
our midst.” Several of the pieces already have gained 
widespread recognition and are popular as reproductions 
(particularly the grainy-textured ballpark scenes of 
Lance Richbourg). The artists are well-established in 
their field, each included in collections of nationally 


renowned centers and museums. 
Ca us Though none are native Vermonters, the artists all 
: ie spend some of their creative time in the state. The 
brassy tones of tulips in Janet Fish’s ‘“‘Mirror and Shell” 
% suggested motion, characteristic also of her pastel 
ul en acu y portrait, ‘““Ruthie.’’ George Tooker uses egg tempra on 


board to successfully capture the third dimension in his 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY 


And they're both repre- 


sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you Te part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


portraits ‘framed within their frames.” The effect is a 
hauntingly realistic image of a face behind a window. 
a) The smoothness of line carries over to his embossed 
paper works depicting women.at rest with subtle lines of 
white on white. 

The show also includes sculpture by Charles Ginne- 
ver that explores optical illusions, abstracts by Patricia 
Adams, whose variety of unexpected materials accent 
super-imposed geometric designs. 

This show is part of the ‘Open Studios”’ project, a 
state-wide event involving 75 artists who will open their 
studios to the public over the Columbus Day weekend. 
Admission to the Gallery is free. It is open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday and 1 to 5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday. 


We're really the Sheraton-Burlington Inn. But being such a 
close neighbor to the UVM Campus makes us a logical meeting, 
socializing and lodging place for students, parents and faculty. 

Happily we're able to offer you something special as well as 
something close. From an exceptional meal at Caroline's to the 
nicest Indoor Pool and Health Spa in Vermont, we're ready to 
serve you. The drinks at Baxter’s are always ample, and when 
Mom and Dad or friends want to be close by, we’ll have a spacious 
room for them. 

We may not be part of the University, butwe hope “a, 


to be a pleasant and often visited part of your life. On Oct. 12, Patricia Hill, biographer of one of the | 
HOS artists included in the exhibit, Alice Neel, will give a | — 
® oe lecture. and short film presentation on Neel’s work, % 
Sheraton-Burli ton Inn “Collector of Souls.’’ The reception-for-Ms. Hill willbe | 

ng at 7:30 p.m. with the lecture beginning at 8:00 pm. A | 

SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE collection of essays on the artists is being compiled by ~ 

870 WILLISTON ROAD (1-89 & U.S. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 Ms. Donadio, and will be available shortly to gallery 
visitors. : pe “? ota 
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| «Backdoor to Heaven” are 


‘awash in sappy idealism, 
‘minimizing their impact 
‘despite some clever har- 
mony arrangements. Still; 
‘the lad is only equal in 
years to a UVM junior, and. 
given time, should’ evolve 
into one of the. better 
songwriters of his genera- 
tion. Knife certainly cuts 


FRAME: Aztec 


RODDY 
Camera’s singer/songwriter 
displays a growing confidence 
on Knife, the Scottish group’s 
~ second album. 


z, these 


the mustard. 


The major. disappoint- 
ment of the week comes 
with the eponymous debut 
of Grandmaster Melle Mel 
and . the Furious Five 
(Sugarhill). Although 
mixed to kill by Shameek 
“The Mix,” the latest from 
Bronx-based rap 
mavens suffers from an 
abundance of weak mater- 
ial, 
seems surprising 
considering the nature of 
the group’s previous work. 


‘Beginning with 1982’s “The 


Message,”’ the group, then 
known as Grandmaster 
Flash and the Furious Five, 
released a number of singles 
indicting the darker side of 
American culture. ‘The 
Message” and the anti-drug 
“White Lines’ exuded a 
tough, streetwise stance 
worlds apart from the “‘let’s 
party”’ platitudes of say, 
The Sugarhill Gang. Yet the 
new album lacks the punch 
and urgency that initially 
gave the band its distinctive 
niche. 

“Hustler’s Convention”’ 
has aspirations to 
““Message”’-hood, yet pales 
in comparison. An urban 
rap complete with huckster 


W Albums continued from page 7 


imagery and the ever- 
present drug references, the 
song is a listless mess that is 
neither convincing or parti- 
cularly danceable. The anti- 
nuke ‘‘World War II’’ is 
similarly suspect; a shallow 
indictment that makes the 
anti-war Eurodisco of 
Frankie Goes to Hollywood 
sound visionary by compari- 
son. Songs like ‘“‘Yesterday”’ 
and ‘“‘Can’t Keep Runnin’ 
Away” are throwaway 
ballads; the kind of dreck 
that Kool and the Gang 
milked circa their Schlitz 
Malt Liquor period. Only a 
taut re-mix of ‘White 
Lines” and a hilarious state- 
ment of purpose called ‘“‘We 
Don’t Work for Free”’ stand 
out in a uniformly medio- 
cre effort. 

Rap is primarily a 
singles-oriented medium, 
and this album’s material 
may well sound better 
stretched to an extended 
dance-floor mix. I hope so. 
I’d hate to think the band’s 
initial promise was only a 
flash in the pan. 

NEXT ISSUE: New 
Records by Rickie Lee 
Jones, The Del Fuegos, and 


Joan Jett, as well as dance 


mixes from Konk, the 
Staple Singers, and The Jon- 
zun Crew. 


A student bites a teacher. 
The school psychologist goes berserk. 
The substitute teacher is a certified lunatic. 
And students graduate who can’t read or write. 


It's Monday morning at JFK High. 


TEACHERS 


United Artists Presents 
An AARON RUSSO Production 
An ARTHUR HILLER Film 


suarring NICK NOLTE - JOBETH WILLIAMS : JUDD HIRSCH - RALPH MACCHIO 


“TEACHERS”. ALLEN GARFIELD win LEE GRANT sna RICHARD MULLIGAN 
Written by W. R. McKINNEY Production Designed by RICHARD MacDONALD Director of Photography DAVID M. WALSH 
COGS FEST Execuiive Producer [RWIN RUSSO Produced by AARON RUSSO Directed By ARTHUR HILLER 
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SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLEON  Gfaeé RECORDS AND CASSETTES. 
Featuring the music of ZZ TOP -BOB SEGER: JOE COCKER: NIGHT RANGER. .38 SPECIAL: THE MOTELS 
| FREDDIE MERCURY -IAN HUNTER: ROMAN HOLLIDAY ‘ERIC MARTIN & FRIENDS 


STARTS OCTOBER 5th AT THEATRES EVERYWHERE 


Films On Campus 


**** Bxcellent 


*** Good 
** — Average/Watchable 
- Lamentable 


Thursday — The Last 
Wave ** (1977) — Preten- 
tious psychopiffle from 
noted Aussie director Peter 
Weir (The Year of Living 
Dangerously ). Despite a fine 
performance from veteran 
TV actor Richard Chamber- 
lain and some - evocative 
location photography, this 
turgid tale of an Australian 
lawyer defending a tribe of 
aborigines suffers from a 
remarkable lack of focus. 
Boring, as well. (S.A. Films, 
B106 Angell). 
Friday — The Road 
Warrior ***14 (1981) — The 
king of all carnage films. 
Mel Gibson’s first major 
role pits leather-bedecked 
behemoths against peace- 
loving nomads in a gasoline- 
starved, futuristic outback. 
Although not quite as anar- 
chic as its predecessor Mad 
Max, director George 
Miller’s smash-&-burn pyro- 
technics still packs an un- 
deniable wallop. (S.A. 
Films, B106 Angell). 


Saturday — Butch Cas- 
sidy & the Sundance Kid 
‘#14 (1969) — George Roy 
Hill’s prototypical male 
bonding film has weathered 
remarkably well. Mixing 
timeless western movie 
motifs with a deft comic 
touch, the film is an enjoy- 
able romp, enlivened by 


‘inspired performances from 


everybody’s favorite beef- 
cake idols, Paul Newman 
and Robert Redford. (Spon- 
sored -by the _ Inter- 
Residence Hall Association, 
235 Marsh Life Sciences). 


Sunday — Eraserhead 
PERE (1 OTT) David 
Lynch’s notorious debut — 
a surreal odyssey through 
the ravaged psyche of an 
alienated everyman (Jack 
Nance). Lynch’s dry humor 
and striking photography, 
add up to a harrowing film 
experience that you won’t ~ 
be likely to forget. Beware 
to the squeamish, however. 
The ‘‘Eraserhead Baby” is a 
noxious creature resembling 
E.T. after repeated ex- 
posure to toxic nuclear 
wastes. (S.A. Films, B106 
Angell). 


—Dan Williams _ 


Re-Threads 
Secondhand Store 


105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 
We are a non-profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing 
at low-income afforadable prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. Open 


Mon.-Fri., 


10-4. Donations are 


gratefully accepted and can be 
picked up at your convenience. For 
more information call 863-4006. 


a 


fo Dir! 


5:00 Com daily 


Petite Sirloin 
Broiled Scrod 
Chef's Choice 


All entrees include our bountiful 
soup and salad bar and your 
choice of rice pilaf or baked, 
sweet, or Prime stuffed potato 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner: seven days a week 


the 
PRIME 


Geno100 factor 


Champlain Mill, Winooski ® 655-0300 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 
a in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 


Linda Vara for appointment 


656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


ii ‘ Lala coh RMA kr 


mali -afand Dapks aa alae 


winooski, vermont 05404 
Finest Selection of Literature and ‘hard to find’ Fiction in the Area. 802 655 0200 


“The Winooski Alternative” 


BED&BATH™ 


fPelcres! 


Automatic 


ELECTRIC BLANKETS 
Choose om our so oaeble_ sot 25.00-59.99 Twin 


poly/acrylic blanket; or, for practicality 
and style, our most popular acrylic loom 


woven blanket; or a deluxe quality pure Fieldcrest® Automatics. ..choose 

virgin acrylic blanket with solid state con- from three types, each backed by 25.00-59.99 twin (sing. cont.) comp. at 50.00-100.00 

trols. All are easy care machine wash: Fieldcrest®’s famous warranty.* A ee pte full (sing. cont.)_____comp. at 55.00-110.00 
imply select the degree of warmth you i tac detall k ey AS -90-89.99 full (dual cont.) _comp. at 70.00-130.00 

want and Fieldcrest® 's deluxe thermostat ee Bach side: aanaratelec Al Paiicrae 59.99-99.99 queen (dual cont.) ___ comp. at 85.00-160.00 


maintains it. automatic blankets are UL listed. 69.99-119.99 king (dual cont.)____comp. at 110.00-200.00 


White Goose bo YN 


DOWN COMFORTERS 
129.99 ALL SIZES 


Twins 667x652 2567. compare, ate210:00 
Full/Queen 86''°x 85 30 oz. compare at 325.00 
Ringe oes 08 U R65 Ser 3 975,02. compare at 425.00 


Fabulous savings on 1st quality Dyne® White Goose Down Comforters by 
Northern Feather® . 100% cotton, 220 ct. cambric fabric covered, with baf- 
fle walled channel construction and a-5 year guarantee. Available in cham- 
pagne, light blue, sable, and mauve. Comfort, warmth and quality at 
unbelievable savings. Not all colors in all sizes inall stores. 


DOWN PILLOWS 
29 .O9OsTANDARD 39:99QUEEN 49.99 KING 


compare at 60.00-100.00 


Cannon: 
FLANNEL SHEETS 


9.99 
TWIN 


Classic Dot All Cotton Flannel 
Sheets. Wrap your bed, and 
yourself, in cozy 100% cotton 
flannel sheets and pillowcases 
from Cannon®'s Royal Family® 
Collection. Easy care, no-iron 
-/ust machine wash and dry. 
These sheets are loom woven to 


TABLECLOTHS 


12.99 
ALL SIZES 


Colorsettings. Beautiful solid 
color tablecloths in an easy care 
cotton/poly fabric. Machine 
wash, no-iron, soil and stain 
release in red, hunter green, 
navy, slate, seafoam, buttercup, 
peach, rose, bone, and white. 


she on Seg "5 ¥ ae retain their shape longer. 
12.99 (52"'x70") obi. comp. at 16.00 


12.99 (60''%84") obl./oval___ comp. at 24.00 9.99 twin compare at 16.00 

12.99 (60°x104") obl./oval_ comp. at 30.00 13.99 fui compare at 20.00 

12.99 (60"x120") oblong ___ comp. at 36.00 18.99 queen___- compare at 25.00 ® 
1.99 napkin comp. at 3.00 8.99 std. cases compare at 14.00 coro 


LEEJAY — 


S. BURLINGTON > F) Open 
Dorset Square Mon.-Sat, 
Shopping Center Ei . 
Satet 9:30-9:30 
(Across trom 
University Mall) Sunday 
658-5137 12-5 
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By SUE LEWIS 
ave your lunch time 
H ating habits changed 
due to the closing - of 
Billings? Do you find your- 
self resorting to the Grand- 
ma’s cookies and Mars bars 
in the bookstore and vend- 
ing machines or, even 
worse, skipping lunch alto- 
gether? If so, it is early 
enough in the year to 
re-evaluate your strategy to 
finding some satisfying and 
even healthy lunch sources. 

“Waterman Pantry” 
may not offer the con- 
venience and social aura 
that Billings did, but it 
certainly provides a fine 
menu and variety of foods 
that can be used to furnish 
an adequate, nutritious 
lunch. Waterman manager 
Ed Paluba said fewer people 
use Waterman than Billings 
last year. “Students aren’t 
taking the time to come 
over here. It certainly isn’t 
as convenient as Billings,” 
said Paluba. 

For off-campus _ stu- 
dents, though, Waterman 
‘certainly is more convenient 
than walking all the way 
home for lunch. Water- 
man can probably offer you 
something to prevent you 


from skipping lunch alto- 
gether. 
There are alternatives, 


though. It. is difficult to 
ignore the array of food 
vans invading University 
Place, opposite Waterman. 
It may be more difficult to 
resist the tempting aromas 
of the Mexican, Italian and 
American fried cuisine. If 
you opt to grab a bite at 
one of these inexpensive, 
convenient vans, try to 
choose foods which provide 
some substantial nutrition. 
The best buys from a 
nutritional point of view, 
are the “Bagel Break’? and 
Montey R’s. Each owner 
makes a conscious effort 
to serve foods low in fats 
and sugars. 

The Bagel Break offers 
wholesome sandwiches on 
fresh Bagel Bakery bagels, 
as well as soup, cider, juices 
and fruit. For a hot lunch, 
Montey R’s specializes in 
burritos, consisting of 
beans, beef, chicken, 
cheese, lettuce and tomato, 
wrapped in a soft tortilla. 
This low-caloric and low- 
priced ($1.50) meal offers 
the highest nutritive value 
among all the vending vans. 
This is because the com- 
bination of beans and 
cheese produce a complete 
protein. 

Montey R’s can also 
satisfy the vegetarian with 
his Pita Bread Veggie sand- 
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wiches.. Complement your 
meal with his _ fresh- 
squeezed lemonade and 
some fruit, and you have a 
prime midday meal. 

The UVM _ Bookstore 
has always been a popular 
take out lunch service. The 
shelves are stocked with 
hordes of sodium and salt- 
filled snacks, offering stu- 
dents lots of empty calories. 
Searching carefully amongst 
the junk food items, you 
can still find some nutri- 
tious snacks. Try some of 
the Planters Natural Peanut 
Snacks. They’re loaded with 
carbohydrates, they'll give 
you anice mid-day boost of 
energy, and tide you over 
until dinner. 


For some, the UVM 
Dairy Bar is the place for 
that lunch-time staple — ice 
cream. In case you did not 
know (or choose not to 
know) the caloric intake 
associated with ice cream is 
primarily that of fats and 
sugar’ (about 270 calories 
per cup). It is far from an 
adequate source of balanced 
nutrition. Lower in fat and 
a better source of protein is 
yogurt. The Dairy Bar sells 
‘Dannon yogurt along with 
other dairy products like 
cottage cheese, cheddar 
cheese, milk, and O.J. 


SUE ELLEN KATZMAN | 


EAT AND RUN: The aromas of Mexican Cuisine permeate University Place along van row, 


SUE ELLEN KATZMAN 


NOT LIKE MAMA CELESTE’S: Fried Italian food provides 


an inexpensive and quick lunch. 


Leaves and Tourists, 
Leaves and Tourists 


By KAREN BREHM 
As you may have noticed, 

the foliage season has 
begun. If you _ haven’t 
noticed the trees, perhaps 
you’ve dodged a few map- 
reading tourists on the road. 
The foliage season is second 
only to skiing on Vermont’s 
list of popujar attractions. 
According to the Radisson 
Hotel, all area hotels have 
been booked in advance for 
the season. 

The foliage season 
doesn’t begin on a fixed 
date. It lasts for several 
weeks. It is a process that, 
according to the Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce, 
actually begins during the 
end of June, when the days 
begin to shorten, and lasts 
through the middle of Octo- 
ber. 

Gale Lawrence describes 


‘the foliage process in her 


“Guide to Fall Foliage” 
handbook. The process is a 
preparation for winter. 


Desiduous trees withdraw 
nutrients from their leaves 
to store them in their 
permanent parts. The green 
chlorophyll in the leaves 
breaks down and the leaves 
turn yellow. A leaf may 
remain yellow, or it may 
respond to the weather and 
produce a red_ pigment 
which mixes with the: 
yellow. This mixture results 
in a wide variety of colors. 
The yellows may be birch, 
elm, or aspen. Reds include 
maple, ash, and sumac. 


For those truly inter- 
ested in taking in this 
season’s foliage, the back- 
roads are a must. The 
Chamber of Commerce 
recommends route 100, 
which runs north and south 
through the mountains. The 
Vermont travel division 
offers a 24-hour hotline 
(802) 828-3239, with up-to- 
date information on peak 
foliage areas. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE om 
of 
DAY 


Bud or 


Light Drafts ¢ . 99 
Me 
18 OZ Museen: G1 ° 95 


Free Munchies Hot & Cold 
No Cover Sunday — Thurs 


ET 


$3.00 Admission pays for your first 

drink on week-ends. 

Next Mon. Nite-Absolut Vodka 

Prizes & Giveaways. Promotion party 
The Finest Video 
Dance Club 


in Vermont U The Marketplace,Winooski 
Open 7 Nights 655-2740 


LET US HELP! 


Recruiting now for UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION 
(12 month internship, $3,700 stipend, academic credit) 
cycle begins January 1985 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT _ - Burlington City Hall 


ACUTE CARE UNIT INTERN - Howard Mental Health 
ALCOHOL EMERGENCY SERVICE WORKER - Howard Mental Health 
DIRECTOR, VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION - Center for Service Learning 

Samples of VOLUNTEER/INTERNSHIP POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
CHAMPION/CARE GIVER - residents of a nursing home 
PROGRAM ASSISTANT - therapeutic senior citizen center 
VOLUNTEER ASSISTANT - Smoking Cessation Courses, Fun Drives, 

etc. for local health agency. 

COUNSELOR - Residential Home for Adult Male Offenders 


VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR -for agency working with 


adult probationers and parolees. 
Well over 100 additional Volunteer/Internship positions available. 
Call NOW for more information! 


VERMONT Fa 
INTERNSHIP 41 South Prospect Street 
PROGRAM University of Vermont 
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Portions That — 


Your Mom Would 
Serve 


LeDonna’s Cafe, 175 Church St., Burlington, 864-9663 
he dinners at LeDonna’s are the best deals in town. 
For the price: of a complete dinner, an unlimited 

salad bar, bread bar, and all the wine you can drink is in- 

cluded in the price. 

Located near Texas and Rasputin’s, the restaurant 
has both upstairs and downstairs seating. The downstairs 
is still in the process of renovation, though, and has only 
three tables. Upstairs is more spacious with the seating 
capacity of about 25 people. On Saturday night, 
LeDonna’s is usually full to capacity. 

The extensive menu, salad bar, and all you can drink 
wine is only part of the reason. The food is served in 
large portions and almost inevitably you will end up 
with half of your meal in a doggie bag. 

LeDonna’s salad bar is not a nondescript row of 
greens, reds, and yellows. Instead, the salad bar offers 
noodle, bean, and ratatouille style dishes that are all 
palate pleasing, fresh, and complicated. Although most 
items on the salad bar are unidentifiable, at first, after a 
few samples, the ingredients are more easily distin- 
guishable. A brief list includes onions, white beans, oil, 
vinegar, rosemary, thyme, lentils, and other herbs. 

The bread bar also deserves careful sampling. The 
breads are baked fresh every morning and are of the 
herb, sweet, and basic variety. The sweet bread is 
uncommonly good, but it is so sugary that it qualifies 


- more as a dessert bread rather than an accompaniment 


to the meal. 

After the ample salad and bread bar, it’s hard to 
imagine eating one of LeDonna’s entrees. 

The dinner menu hosts an array of entrees including 
crepes, Chinese fried rice, and fettucine and linguine 
dishes. The Fettucine Michaelangelo ($10.50) was a toss 
of broccoli, tomatoes, parsley, and garlic with ricotta 
cheese. The chef-makes the pastas each morning and the 
vegetables were invariably market fresh. Chopsticks are 
available at LeDonna’s, but it’s best to stick with a fork 
for this dish. 

The Chinese chicken and vegetables $10.50) was 
also a delicious mix with fresh vegetables and tender 
chunks of chicken. The seasonings that complemented 
both dishes were interesting and exciting. Chopsticks are 
recommended for the Chinese chicken and vegetables. 

For even the hungriest diner, the portions are 
formidable. And, LeDonna’s doesn’t compromise 
quality for quantity, The atmosphere is cozy with 
candles on the tables. For a feast that’s reasonably 
priced, LeDonna’s is the place. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Keith flares 


A New Version of 
Freshman Advising 


By LOUISE ROMANO 


hy is it. that the 
freshman class is con- 
stantly picked on? 


They need an article 
that deals with freshmen 
concerns, because they are 
still unsure about particular 
things happening around 
campus. 

One girl said the only 
problem she saw was this. 
Too many men have home- 
town honeys and they are 
more dedicated than 
women with beaus at home. 
She wanted to know what 
to do about that, and how 
to get rid of a long-distance 
relationship. 


A simple letter will 
cover the explanation. 
“Dear John... Dear Joan... 


regards.”’ Once that’s in the 
mailbox, you can proceed 
to get your M.R.S. degree. 

Other questions asked 
are listed below. 

2. Do we have to bring 
our IDs to our dorm par- 
ties? 

Not unless you are a 
paranoid schizophrenic. 

3. Is the food good at 
Saga? 

Without hesitation, no. 
Any food that has that 
color, odor, consistency or 


texture probably doesn’t. 


have any tantalizing traits 
for the taste buds. Mrs. 
Paul’s fish cakes without 
tartar sauce are much better 
than any Saga specialty. 
Besides, you do not want 
the Freshman 15 curse 
upon you. 

4. When is bedtime? 

If your mother calls you 
at 9:30 on a Friday or 
Saturday night, that better 
be your bedtime. The week- 
day times vary depending 
upon the extensive English 
1 assignment due. 

5. Are parents good 
about calling? 

That depends upon 
your parents, of course, but 
if you are the first or last 
kid to leave the nest, 
granted Mom and Dad will 
call to say good night every 
time the dog whines by 
your bedroom door. 

Do upperclassmen 
like freshmen? 

Yes. Upperclassmen like 
| en girls and upper- 
_ classwomen like freshmen 
| for different reasons. - 
| 7. Is it easy to get lost 
| 0n campus? 


raw 


+p “see 
iE VEF 
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No, unless you forget to 
bring your 8D map with 

ou. 

8. Will I meet lots of 
people? 

If you have the level of 
obnoxiousness equal to that 
of Joan Rivers and.if you 
have an expressionless face 
like Bob Dylan, probably 
not. There is an alternative, 
though, and that is to be 
like Suzie Beebopper, presi- 
dent of the Tea and Crum- 
pets Club, or be the coun- 
terpart of Stan the Man, 
who is known by every 
senior female. Your person- 
ality will be the deciding 
factor. 


9. What do I do if I lose 
my meal card? 

Say a prayer of thanks 
to God. 

10. Do teachers take 
attendance? 

Only in 
class. 

11. How loud can we 
play our stereos? 

Since it has already 
been established that 
stereos are a sure status 


attendance 


‘symbol, impress the dorm, 


and turn it to the max. 

12. What do we call our 
teachers? - 

Professors and anything 
else that you would like to 
call them. 

13. What happens if <I 
get drunk downtown? 

My advice is to always 
carry two dimes with you if 
you're. going to consume 
alcohol. If you are under 
the weather and try to calla 
friend for a ride and you 
lose the dime, you have a 
second chance. If you lose 
the dime the next time, you 
are too drunk to bother 
with what will happen next 
and you will probably pass 
out. 


14. When is rush week? 

Every week in college is 
a rush. 

15. Will I need a lot of 
money? 

Note these categories: 
Heavy drinker — spends a 
lot; Generous person — 
spends a lot; John Keats’ 
clone spends little; 
Howdy Doody — spends in 
moderation; Nursing  stu- 
dent — spends a lot. 


16. Is it hard to get 
along with roommates? 
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This is a major issue 
campus-wide. In order to 
minimize squabbles, be con- 
siderate of your roommate 
by not waking him or 
her up, avoid frequently 
kicking the roomie out and 
never steal your roommate’s 
Freshmen Register. 


a Rf & 
involved? 

There are many things 
to do and see and involve 
yourself in here at UVM. 
There is Fred’s now in 
Marsh, opening Sept. 12 
where there are events hap- 
pening all the time, like 
bands, Monday night foot- 
ball, and dancing. Also, 
there are many clubs at 
UVM ranging from fencing 
to the outing club to choir. 

For those who were 
president of student council 
in their high school, UVM 
has a student government. 
It’s a way to learn about 
how to run a meeting 
properly and when the next 
building party is. T-shirts 
provided by the government 
are sold cheaper to _ its 
members, rumors say. 

And, of. course, there 
are sports — intramural and 
others such as soccer, hoc- 
key and basketball. 

This college is diversi- 
fied in all interests. 


How can I get 


18. Can we go home for 
Thanksgiving? 

Alas, the reason for the 
title of the day. Unfortun- 
ately, at that point of the 
semester you are so far 
behind you can not do 
anything except study at 
home. The advantage to this 
is that your parents get a 
good impression of you; 
they think you’re conscien- 
tious. But during Christmas, 
when grades are delivered, 
opinions may change. 


19. Are books expen- 
sive? 

Extremely. They are 
overpriced, under-used and 
semi-interesting. 

20. Is UVM fun? 

Burlington is a cool 
town in all aspects and, if 
you take that into consider- 
ation’ and have the creative 
imagination of a 6-and-a- 
half year old, you will find 
UVM to be an excellent 
place. 


Great 
Panties! 


Hot 

Colors 
Scorching red 
Bright teal 


hot Jade 
for openers 


2.50 each 


@ OMELET HOUSE © 


_*HEARTY COUNTRY BREAKFAST 
389 VARIETIES OF OMELETS 
«ALL NATURAL Pees Se 
__ sHOMEMADE BREADS — : 
_*NO SUGAR, NO- PRESERVATIVES 
“FRESH GROUND BOTTOMLESS 
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STUDENTS... 
We've got your size- 
great prices, too! — 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


“505” RED TAG JEANS 
DENIM JACKETS 


sc } i . ; 4 ' 501” sein 
“4 | Yop 


EANS 
SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 


¢ Mountain 


‘The place for pants on Church Street’ 
: dp oun BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S |§ 


le | & HEP TE) _OPEN MON-FRI NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


Nick's Pizza 


®Lowest Prices 


@Free Delivery on campus 


®Call x2902 


, 


| 


ell 


Mahoney's 


MON TUES WED 8-11 BGS 4m uu: 


PT rSCHERS 


worry $57.50 
PRE CHILI 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel - 
| you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


S% Now Offering HARP LESSONS 
\\r Friday Evenings ~ 6:00 p.m. 
bie Edmunds Jr. High School RM A108 


Burlington, Vermont 


Available: Aoyama Harp for rent INSTRUCTOR: 
Also inquire about other harp rentals Christina Tourin 
R.D. 2 


First Class will be held Sept. 28, 1984 Waterbury, Vt. 


05676 (244-8141) 


= In the August 30th issue the Cynic erroneous- 


SEE 


ly labeled Hunt's as the bar with the worst ven- 


tiation in Burlington. Over the summer a 
| $5,200 cooling system was installed. Hunt's 
is now one of the bars with the best ventilation 
| in Burlington. 


By CARRIE SHAPIRO 
Greek life is on the 
upswing,” says Panhel- 


lenic Council President 
Erica Labrie. 
Sorority registration 


brought in 488 women to 
rush compared to about 
360 women last year. The 
total number of women 
pledging after formal rush is 
174. 

Labrie attributes the 
increase of women rushing 
this year to the Panhellenic 
Council’s publicity. There 
were summer publications 
sent to all freshmen. and 
sophomores, hundreds of 
posters were put up, and 
booths were open at Orien- 
tation and the Activities 
Fair. 

Labrie also says that 
rushing is fast-paced and 
nerve-racking. Rushees are 
put under a lot of pressure 
to meet 600 sorority sisters 
in the six houses. 

“It’s remarkable how 
many the sisters do remem- 
ber,”’ she said. On the first 
two nights of rush there 
were 300 girls’ going 
through each 25-60 sister 
house. On the average that 
was 50 rushees for each 
sister to meet. 

Many decided they did 


50 Grecian —— 18 Mr. Porter 
ACROSS 51 Classroom need 19 "Out, damned ——..." 
1 French head 55 Stupid 24 Part of some 
5 Basketball move 59 Party meeting of newscasts 
10 Raise —— sorts (2 wds.) 25 Diamond bungle 
14 October's birth- 61 Footnote abbrevi- 26 Lying flat 
stone ation 27 Omit in pronun- 
15 One-celled animal 62 Miss Comaneci ciation 
16 '50s song, e.g. 63 Neon —— 28 VP in ‘53 
(var. ) 64 Yield 29 Tarnish, as a 


17 Republican election 65 Inexperienced 
nightmare (2 wds.) 66 Do in, as a dragon 30 Competing 


20 Tyrants 


21 Tennis tournament DOWN 32 The —— Sisters 
favorite (2 wds.) 37 "——_ Story" 

22 Mr. Whitney 1 Mary —— Lincoln 39 Of ancient W. Italy 

23 Common tattoo word 2 Fencing sword 45 Casino words 

24 House of —— 3 Scottish caps 46 Adventurous 

33 Be human 4 Romeo or Juliet, 47 Assam silkworm 


34 Inter —— (Lat.) e.g 


35 Mr. Waggoner 5 Party supporter 51 The Odyssey, for 

36 Eat —— 6 "—— corny as..." one 

38 Undeliverable mail 7 Certain doc 52 Ceremonial garment 
or water sprite 8 Newspaper section, 53 Put —— on 

40 Chicken —— for short (cover up) 

41 First-rate 9 Washington seaport 54 Dermatologica) mark 

42 Word of warning 10 Dairy product 55 "I cannot tell 

43 Compass point (2 wds.) —" 

44 Former Time Magazine 11 Opposite of 56 Suffix for poet 
"Man of the Year" aweather 57 Legendary Roman 


(2 wds.) 12 —— fixe king 
49 To be announced: 13 The Big Apple's 58 Catch sight of 
abbr. finest (abbr. ) 60 Suffix for block 


The Scoop 
on Sororities 


© Edward Julius 
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not like Greek life, or that 
they felt uncomfortable jn 
the houses, or that they | 
weren’t able to be them. 
selves. 

Those women who were 
dropped but still wished to 
join a_ sorority can _ sti] 
participate in Open Rush, 
which is informal rushing 
and bidding with no regular- 
ly scheduled parties and 
dinners. 

Sorority Rush is formal, 
It involves a one-week 
period at the beginning of 
the school year during 
which interested women 
visit the sorority houses, 
This gives the women ex- 
posure to the Greek system, 
The sisters have an oppor- 
tunity to see who is inter- 
ested. 

Sorority houses must 
follow exact guidelines set 
by the Panhellenic Council 
during rush week. No liquor 
or men are involved in the 
parties. During the progres- 
sive party each house must 
follow an exact menu so as 
not to be any better than 
another house. The Pan- 
hellenic Council also sends 
out the same invitations to 
all the rushees so there are 
no favors. The Council also 


See GREEK, page 13 


reputation 


31 Actress Verdugo 


48 Invalidates 


_ By RONALD EHRLICH 
ou mean you did it on 
the stairs?” 

“Of course,” 
replied. 

“Well, how was it?” 

She giggled and looked 
away. “Great.” 

My skateboarding 
friends are rather weird. 
This one likes to take her 
board down 10 flights of 
stairs for a thrill. She is not 
alone, for this year UVM 
seems to be inundated with 
more boarders (or ‘“‘shred- 
ders,” as my friend will 
smugly remind me) than 
ever before. What possesses 
these four-wheeled wind 
surfers to do the things they 
do? 

“It’s a whole mode of 
thinking,” she continued. 
“Of course, you get the 
types who just want to get 
to classes earlier. But most 
of my friends are serious 


she 


riders.” 
The thought is a bit 
silly. Serious skateboard 


riders. Ooh, am I impressed. 
Yet as trivial as it may 
seem, the sport does offer 
rewards to those willing to 
take a risk; a begoggled 
boarder will gracefully glide 
through Main Campus, lift- 
ing a haughty chin to the 


laws of nature. A sense of | 


pride pervades those few 


who skate from Redstone } 


' Campus to the Main Cam- 
pus Tunnel without a spill. 
Others do not walk away so 


easily. The other day, for | 


instance, my lab partner 
came limping into class. 
“Oh man, my leg is 
dogged,” he moaned. 
“Another accident?” 
“This one girl hears my 
skateboard coming, 
scared, and jumps right into 
my path. Why don’t they 
just stand there and let me 
weave around them?”’ 
If there is a lesson to be 
learned, it is that skate- 
boarding is not to be taken 


gets | 


rollercoaster without the 
seatbelts. 

With practice, a skater 
can eventually coast up the 
side of the pool wall, grab 
its edge, and in midair turn 
his. board around and head 
downward. The object, of 
course, is to bring the 
skateboard with you. If not, 
well, let’s hope your friends 
know first aid. 

A boarder must have 
guts. But personal attire is 
also important in that it 
adds to the skating aura. A 
ripped denim jacket helps, 
along witltr fluorescent 
orange high top sneakers. It 


; lightly. Most boarders know WY “as 


' this and go to more sophis--f ~ 


_ ticated locations for a chal- 
: lenge. Swimming pools are 
highly coveted because 
curved bottoms enable 
boarders to reach the outer 
limits of gravity. An accom- 
plished shredder can jump 
off the pool’s edge, plunge 
down its eight-foot preci- 


Skateboarders Roll 
Over UVM 


is a way of life, remember, 
and if that green mohawk 
gets you psyched, well then 
go for it. “Skate or die”’ is 
the prevalent motto. 


Perhaps the only way to 
capture the essence of 
skateboarding is to observe 
the experts firsthand. Yes- 
terday I saw a shredder in 
front of the library attempt- 
ing to skate over three huge 
concrete steps onto the 
grass five feet below. “It’s 
easier to walk down,” some- 
one bellowed out. The 
skater grinned and looked 
away. The thrill of it. 


JP DOWD 


pice and, maybe, roll up the SKATEBOARDER: John McGarry, sophomore, sails to class 
other side. Somewhat like a_ fearlessly approaching a bevy of walkers. 


The Greek Scene 


continued from page 12 


set up a quota for each 
house. This year the quota 
is 37 women. 
__ The quota was arrived 
at by taking the number of 
registering, subtracting 
t from the number of girls 
no dropped out, and 
“viding it by six for the six 
ororities. The total number 
te women a sorority may 
_ | Mave is 100. During formal 
| Tush, however, the quota 


ay exceed the total during _ 


a? 


a 


open rush. ° 

Each house was free to 
come up with its own 
theme and serve any special 
snacks they wished. 

Labrie stresses the im- 
portance of joining a soror- 
ity for the right reasons. “‘It 
is a lifetime commitment 
and not for campus notor- 
iety,”’ she says. 

The reasons for joining 
a sorority are varied. Alpha 
Chi Omega pledge Molly 
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Bryan gives the following 
reasons: ‘“‘To broaden my 
college experience by meet- 
ing more people and doing 
different things.” 


So when someone asks 
who are the women gn 
campus wearing the safety 
pins with the ribbons tied 
to them on their blouses, 
you can tell them that they 
are the new sorority pledges 
for the fall, of course. 


COPIES ¢PRINTING*RESUMES 


168 BATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 
(802) 658-9196 


(Across From The Ice House) 


Free Parking in Rear 


The “While -U-Wait Printers! 


FINE TOBACCOS 
AND GIFTS 


» Rainbow 
22 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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RS 
Nake sure you don't miss a single 
adventure of SPIDER-MAN” or any of 
your favorite MARVEL characters! We're 
the store where all the hang-loose 
SUPER HEROES® hang out. Every 
issue .. . every month. . . everything a 
comics fan is looking for is right here! 


Earth Prime Comics 


127 Bank ST. 
Burlington 
863-3666 


SUPER HEROES is a trademark co-owned by the Marvel Comics Group 


* Indicates ™ and ¢ 1984 Marvel Comics Group 


THE BOOK 
‘“‘How We Say ‘GOODBYE FOREVER’ 
in the U.S.”’ 
NEEDS YOU !! 


The breakup of a marriage or romance is one of the most 
stressful periods in anyone’s life. Often included in the 
breakup is a final goodbye love letter or note. Maybe 
you've written or received one? 


The book “How We Say ‘GOODBYE FOREVER’ in the 
U.S.” is to be a compilation of hundreds of real final good- 
bye letters or notes written by real lovers, husbands and 
wives. 


Although we have received many dozens of letters from 
ads placed in national publications, we have not yet 
received what is needed from your state. — 


If you have a final letter — send it to us NOW! Of course, all 
names will be changed, cities unlisted, and your confiden- 
tiality protected! 


We'll pay you $5.00 for each final love letter of yours 
published in this book; no matter how long, short, happy, 
sad, funny or bizarre. 


Please briefly describe why the letter was written and the 
romance ended. 


Remember, this is totally legitimate and your name and city 
won't be used. 


Hurry and immediately send your letter(s) or copies with 
return address to: GOODBYE FOREVER, P.O. Box 801, 
London, Kentucky 40741. 


IN 1960, THE PILL GAVE 
WOMEN A NEW FREEDOM. 


IN 1984, THE SPONGE GIVES 
WOMEN A NEW CHOICE. 


GREAT PIZZA..... 
ANYWAY YOU SLICE IT! 


I's been a long time. Twenty-four years, 

_<-ajand there hasn't been a sensible new option 
«in birth control. 

, Until Today.” Today, the 24-hour 
Contraceptive Sponge. 
Today is a soft, comfortable sponge that contains 
Nonoxynol-9, the same effective spermicide women 
have been using for over 20 years. 

The Sponge is easy to use. You just moisten it thoroughly with 
water and insert it like a tampon, and it works for a full 24 hours. 

With The Sponge, you don't have to worry about hormonal side effects. 
And no other non-prescription vaginal contraceptive has been proven more 
effective® It's been through seven years of extensive testing, and over 17 million 
Sponges have been sold. 

Of course, you don't need a prescription for The Sponge. It can be found 
at your local drug store and at selected supermarkets. In the 3-pack or convenient 
12-pack. 

And the Today Sponge is the only contraceptive that comes with someone 
to talk to: our 24-hour Today TalkLine. If you have any questions, or you're just 
wondering if The Sponge is right for you, visit your student health center or give 
us a call at 800-223-2329. (In California, 800-222-2329.) 

Finally, you have the spontaneity you want and the protection you need. But, 
best of all, you have another choice you never had before. ees 


Until Today. 


1 $1.00 OFF ANY PIZZA | 


Redeem with coupon Expires Oct2]! 
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BURLINGTON 
REVIEW 


Submit your artwork, photographs, 
prose, poetry, to the 


BURLINGTON REVIEW 


UVM’'s arts and literary magazine 


DEADLINE: October 15 


ON TWO 3-PACKS OR ONE 12-PACK. 


To Consumer: Limit one coupon per purchase. Good only on products designated Consumer pays 
sales tax. To Retailer: We will reimburse you the face value of this coupon plus $.08 handling 
provided that you and the consumer have complied with the terms of our coupon offer. This 
coupon is good only when redeemed by you from a consumer at time of purchasing the 
specified product. Any other use constitutes fraud. Redemptions not honored 

through brokers or other outside agencies. Invoices showing your 
purchase of sufficient stock to cover all coupons must be shown upon aay 
request Void if prohibited, taxed or restricted. This coupon in non- ge 
transferable, non-assignable, non-reproducible. Cash value 1/20th of \/ 
$.01. Offer good only in U.S.A. Redeem by mailing to: VLI Corporation, 
PO. Box 4400. Clinton. lowa 52734 


Send submissions to: 
box 29 
the student association, 
university of vermont 


51366 100140 


Offer Expires 3/31/85 


please submit xeroxed copies 
of poetry and prose 


*Clinical tests have concluded that women can expect an annual effectiveness rate of 89-91% if they use the Today Sponge consistently 
and according to label instructions. © 1984 VLI Corp. Today and The Sponge are trademarks of VLI Corp. 
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ithou oubt, The Best Dinner Value in Burlington! 
Call 864-9663 for easy directions or reservations 


1.) Unlimited Wine & Sangria with Dinner. 
2.) Fresh, All Natural “Super Salad” & Bread Bar. 
3.) Superb Vegetarian, Chicken & Fish Dishes. 


Extensive menu featuring fettuccine, crepes, omelets, many stir-fried and lo-fat dishes. 


4.) Ve Reasonable Prices ! 


“A La Carte” from $2.50. Complete Dinners trom $7,95 


DINNER 5 pm-12 midnight * SATURDAY BRUNCH (fruit bar) 9:30 am-3 pm. 
We accept local personal checks 864-9663 


downtown location 
174 College Street 
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[THUR 10/4 


|LECTURES 


|The Preneoplastic State, Aberrant 
| Differentiation, & the Initiation of 
Carcinogenesis: by Dr. Robert Scott. 
A125 Medical Alumni Bldg. 12:15 pm. 
A New Approach to Visual Com- 
position: by Rudolph Amheim. Flem- 
ing Museum. 5:00 pm. 

Environment & Aging: by M. Powell 
Lawton. Rowell Bidg, room 103. 8:00 


pm. 


TRAINING 


Fleming Museum: Volunteer Pro- 
gram. Call Melinda Lee or Ann Porter 


at x2090. 


PERFORMANCE 


Evening Performance Events: Ger- 
man Club. Crowley Street. 8:00 pm. 


THEATRE 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Royall Tyler 
Theatre. 8:00 pm. 


LECTURE 
Zoology Seminar Series: by Dr. John 
Pennypacker. Marsh Life Science, room 


105. 4:10 pm. 


SPORTS 


Golf: at Bob Toski, invitational. 


MEETING 


Horse Club: L/L E110. 7:00 pm. 


“~~ 


FOR SALE 


SUZUKI-THREES: Acoustic guitar 
for sale. In good condition. Bought 
in 1981 for $230. Yours for $130 or 
best offer. Call Louie at x4249. 


1980 FORD PINTO: Body in great 
condition, runs well, AM/FM 
cassette, new radial tires. $2200. 
Call Laurie at 656-4254. 


RALEIGH 10 SPEED BIKE: 21” 
women’s frame. In good condition. 
An original made in England. For 
more info call Robin at 863-2554. 


WETSUIT: O’Neil breeze breaker 
top. Body glove full length bottoms. 
X-Large. Barely used. Call Rus at 
864-4029 


CASSETTES DIRECT: This week 
only, special reduced purchases on 
locally manufactured, Resolution 
Professional Cassettes. High 
quality-better prices. Call 864-6686. 
All tapes guarenteed. Free delivery. 
Also Available: video, reel-to-reel. 


FORP 
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~WORKSHOP 


I WENT To AN EXPOS GAME 


SPORTS 


Golf: at Dartmouth. ECAC North 
District Qualifier. 


MEETING 


Take a Break to Pray: Christian 
Awareness Week. L/L A120. noon. 


In Search of the Perfect Exercise: 
Wellness Promotion Center. LaFayette 
A302. 7:00 pm. 


MISC 


Overseas Program: Representatives 
will be in L/L B161 at 2:00 pm, & in 
A101 at 4:00 pm. Call x4295 for info. 


SPORTS 
Men’s Soccer: UVM vs. Boston Col- 
lege, at home. 3:00 pm. 

Men‘s Tennis: at Albany State. 3:30 
pm. 

Women’s Soccer: UVM vs. 
sburgh State, at home. 3:30 pm. 
Volleyball: at Plattsburgh State vs. St. 


Platt- 


Continuing Ed. Workshop by CCD: 
Grasse Mount. Call 4220 for info. 


4th ANNUAL SKI/SKATE & SPOR- 
TING GOOD CONSIGNMENT 
SALE: At Colchester High School 
on Blakely Rd. Consignment drop 
off Friday the 19th from 5-9 pm. 
Sale on Saturday Oct. 20, 9-4pm & 
Sunday Oct. 21, 11-3pm. 


SAILBOARDS: At close-out prices. 
Save up to 57%. Prices from $555. 
Quantities limited. Chiott Marine, 
67 Main St. 


WANTED 


= 


ADVERTISE FOR THE VERMONT 
CYNIC: Earn a commission on all 
you sell. Must be dedicated, ag- 
gressive & responsible. Will train. 
Call 656-4412 Monday thru Friday 
between noon & 3 pm & make an ap- 
pointment for an interview. 


LOOKING FOR VOICES: to do the 
Lone Ranger & Tonto for radio 
commercials. Transportation is 
helpful. Contact John Wheeler at 
the Ski Rack. 658-3313. 


LiKE CONDUCT 


OCTOBER 4, 1984 


THERE WAS A BRAWL, AND 
ThE UMPIRE EJECTED TIM 
RAINES FOR UNSPO 


The Prodigal: Opening at Century 
Theatre. Check paper for time. 


FUN NIGHT 


Vermont Christian Fellowship: L/L 
A131. 6:30 pm. 


MUSIC 


Faculty Recital: Music 
Recital Hall. 8:00 pm. 


THEATRE 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Royall Tyler 
Theatre. 8:00 pm. 


MEETING 


Take Time to Pray: Christian 
Awareness Week. L/L A120. noon. 


CONVERSATION 


Who Are Your Heroes & Heroines 
for the 1980’s: Campus Ministry. John 
Dewey Lounge. 3:30 pm. 


WED 10/10 


Stress Testing for Cardiac Fitness: 
by Bill Needle. Waterman, Phi Beta 
Kappa Room. noon. 


MEETING 


Meet for prayer: with Campus 
Crusade for Christ. L/L A120. noon. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Cross-country: Vermont State 
Meet at Johnson State. 4:00 pm. 
Women’s Cross-country: Vermont 
State Meet at Johnson State. 4:00 pm. 
Field Hockey: at St. Lawrence. 3:30 
pm. 


Building, 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25-51.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Buri- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


PIANO AND VOICE LESSONS: 
Debra Buell has a limited number 
of openings for fall students. Full 
hour lesson with focus on develop- 
ing skills in both classic piano and 
vocal technique and improvisa- 
tional abilities. Walking distance 
from UVM. 658-1318. 


MISC 


BED ‘N BREAKFAST IN MON- 
TREAL: 15 minutes from downtown 
Montreal. Private room with bath. 
$40 per couple. U.S. funds. Call 
1-514-487-7924 or 1-514-487-9019 
before 9 am or after 4 pm. 


MAN- 


WHY % BECAUSE HE CHARGED 
THe MOUND ? 


SAT 10/6 


Apple Picking/Cycling Trip: Over- 
night, Outing Club. call x2060. 
Green Mountain Day Hike: Day trip. 


Contra & Square Dance: caller Ben 
Bergstein. Heineburg Club on 
Heineburg Road. 8:30 pm. 


SPORTS 

Men’s Soccer: at Rhode Island. 11:00 
am. 

Field Hockey: 
11:00 am. 
Women’s Soccer: 
home. 1:00 pm. 


PERFORMANCE 


Evening of Performance: German 
Club on Crowley Street. 8:00 pm. 


THEATRE 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Royal Tyler 
Theatre. 8:00 pm. 


at Plymouth State. 


UVM vs. Yale, 


ONGOING 
EXHIBITS 


Vermont Color Photographs: by 
Viola Sullivan & David Carlson. The 
Gallery, L/L Center. Thru October 11. 


Prints and Drawings: 
the 


Painting, 
“The Original Vermonters’ at 
Fleming Museum thru August ‘85. 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 
topics. Send $1. Research, 407 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago IL, 60605. 
312-922-0300. 


FOUND: One female watch outside 
library. Call 658-4950. 


FOUND: One Women’s Seiko 
Wristwatch in the Bookstore. Call 
Dana at 863-9570. 


PERSONALS 


At 1:10 we enter the 7th stage of 
Mithras- Death from boredom 


itch, itch, itch..... 


Welcome to Burlington, Vermont 
Sara & Maureen. 


FUTONS: The lowest price for 
superior quality. Find out: 8 No. 
Winooski Ave.,Burlington. Or Call 
862-5056. 


>=, 


Golf: at Bob Toski, invitaional. 


L 


Gary Strasser Paintings: Francis Col- 
burn Gallery. Thru October 13. 


‘‘Contemporary Artists in 
“Vermont’’: Fleming Museum. Thru 
January 4. 


Watercolors: by David Milne. Fleming 
Museum. Thru October 21. 


HEY MORTIMER: Thanks for the 
letter. When can I meet you at 
Sneaker’s for breakfast? CC. 


TRYOUTS: For basketball 

cheerleading will be held Oct. 15 

at 7:00 pm in the Patrick Gym. 

Practices will be held Oct. 2, 4 & 9 

at 7:00 pm in Southwick Gym. . 
Questions? Call Tracey or Nicki at 

x3806. 


Lost Set of keys near Simpson. Call 
Deb at 863-7860. 


Deb- WHAT’S WRONG?! I mean 
happy birthday, love you.- Jojo 


TOSHIBA — 


Cassette Deck 

Feather touch control for ease 
of operation. Dolby B. 

Mfg. List $140.00 


sr ry tae Cassette Deck 

* Auto Reverse in playback, no need 

over. Dolby B-C, 2 motor, eee Sass 
quick reverse. S 0 
Mfg. List Price $229.00 0 


, : 
Technics RS-B11W High Speed Dubbing Double 
Cassette Deck 


mits tape/copying/editing at twice normal speed 

permits normal 1-7/8ips dubbing. Includes microp 

mixing facility for creative overdubbing. Both Tape 1 and 

Tape 2 feature auto tape selection. Metal-compatible MX 

heads, FL meters, and soft-touch controls. Tape counter 

and ee oy level control. One-touch recording 
NR. LIST 220.00. 


“~ $49Q00 


2-in-1 double deck design with high-speed dubbing fae 
. Also 
hone 


PS-LX2 Seml-Automatic 

Direct-Drive Turntable 
xclusive Magned noes Serve 1 Lata s 
Sutstending buy. Ref. Price: $150, 


Technics SA-150 Quartz Synthesizer Digital Receiver 

25 watts per channel, minimum continous RMS into 8 
ohms, both channels driven from 40-20,000 Hz, with no 
more than 0.5% THD. Advanced amplifier circuitry pro- 
vides digital-ready dynamic range and frequency re- 
sponse. Digital tuning features 14-station random access 
preset memory of 7 FM and 7 AM stations. Instant recall 
and drift-free r jon. Auto Scan tuning with FL display. 
CD input jacks. Slider and “soft switch’’ controls on front 
panel. LIST 180.00. 


$4490 


Technics SL-P7 Compact disc Player 


Fully automatic front-loading CD player with improved 
semiconductor circultry for outstanding digital sound 
reproduction. !C-controlied 16-bit high s D/A con- 
verter. Delivers 96 dB dynamic range and S/N; rvier/flat 
frequency response from 2 Hz to 20 KHz, with never 
more than 0.003% THD. Advanced LSI circuitry for 
effective error correction and interpolation. Multi-function 
feather-touch controls for play, peuse/stop, search/index, 
skip, and repeat functions. florescent dig tal display, LED 
indicators, and simplified front panel for improved accura- 
cy and controlled digital disc play. LIST 00. 


$39900" 


( 


| 


Y TOSHIBA 
KT-AS1 


AM-FM Cassette 
mtg. LIST 149.00 


Personal Stereo Cassette Player with Auto Reverse and Dolby 
B + Dual Stereo headphone jacks » AM/FM-Stereo Tuner Pack « 
Metal Tape capacity + Direct access soft touch fast forward/ 
rewind controls + Lightweight collapsible stereo headphones + 
mene AM/FM tuner pack, belt clip, external D-cell battery 


Difference 


* Unbeatable Selection 


* The Famous Creative Sound 
Ten Point Guarantee 


* 10 Day Money Back 


* Guaranteed Service by 
our Technicians 


* 30-Day Exchange 


ih 


| 
TELE ToS 


Toshiba AM/FM Receiver 
Watts. per channel, Servo/Lock Tuning 


Mfg. List $179.00. $ 9 9 00 


SAR2 
Toshiba AM/FM Stereo Receiver 


25 Watts per channel, built-in CX Decoder, 
Servo/Lock Tuning. Mfg. List $229.00. 


PANASONIC 19” 


* 19° (185 sq. in.) » COMPUT-R-BILT MSI/IC chassis + AFT » 
Detachable VHF/UHF antennas « Muiti facet style with woodgrain 
finish * Average power consumption 63W. 


$2990 «2222 


Toshiba Front Load BETA VCR ; . 

* 105 channel cable capable tuning « Visual picture search 
* Still and slow motion (B111) * Programmable 1 event 
over a 7 day period » Digital clock time » 9 function wired 
remote control + Frame by frame advance » One touch 
record (OTR). LIST 499.00. 


$ 3 6 9 00 Essex Store Only 
Limited Qtys 


1 pe. 


VIDEO 
_ CASSETTE | 


Factory 
Rebate 


Cost 


LIMIT 5 per customer 


FC-06 weather forecaster, receives national weather 
service boradcasts from as far as 40 miles. This unit is 
ere controlled for exceptional clear reception. Ref. 


SU-Z25 Stereo Integrated Amplifier. 


25 watts se channel .08% THD. Main & remote speaker 
selector. Ref. price $189.00. 


Panasonic RQ-J9 Stereo To Go™ 
AC/battery mini stereo cassette includes stereo head- 


phones, carrying case, com al adapter recharger, re- 
chargable batteries available.) oe 


SALE ©5995 


$® PIONEERN 


| 


Pioneer PL-30 
Auto-Return, Quick start Belt Drive Turntable. Motor: DC- 
Servo motor. Speeds: 33¥9 & 45 rpm. 


$8,900 


*INCLUDES FREE DISC OFFER 


Essex Jct. (next to Burger King) 878-5368 - South Burlington (K-Mart-Martin’s Mall) 658-3737 - 52 State Street, Montpelier 


— 14.95 
# 2ormore 6.99 


1.00 


Final $599 


— 


FOR THE FINEST STEREOS IN THE WORLD! 


rr 


‘| Tes Vietnam 
All Over Again...’ 


: By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
5 With a slack tie, salami sandwich, and loose- 
jawed speech, Raymond Bonner seemed comfort- 
_ able in his Living/Learning quarters. It was a 
different picture of the former New York Times 
journalist than that of the image engendered by 
his book — a reporter amid squalid shacks and 
eee _ machete-hewn civilians. 
| Two years after his sojourn in El Salvador and 
nths after the release of his book, Weakness and 


a 


| Sunday to participate in a panel discussion. 
Mr. Bonner graduated from Stanford Law 
es and subsequently worked as a lawyer with 
i interest groups that included Ralph Nader’s 
gr oup and Consumer’s Union. Bonner served as a 
| District ‘Attorney in San Francisco and a professor 
_ of law at Hastings Law School before traveling to 
Bolivia at the age ue 34. In Latin America, Bonner 


= 
X@s 
* 


tohere he became a wg writer i< the New 


y hooked up with The 


— - the normal Sen 


of Pad 


atta sii to eae ‘that I had to 
lerstand the Latin military. I think it’s 
r "Americans who have grown up with 
r— to understand these militaries in 


: Epo) I thought five or 
AB Oe apne think 


eceit, “Raymond Borinter “eame™ to°UVM™ last 


a The lawyer-turned- berate ont to El Seta: 


rsia who pe attempts to uncbvet : 
4 ae wet U. S.’ * “deceitful ”” policy in the S 


; Y Ghixe a lot of things were — 


me to go to El Salvador 


ne appeared ona death list about 
Did you cary anything from’ Bolivia to se 


what a ts 


Women’s Soccer Cats _ 


Blast St. Lawrence 


5-0, Remain Fifth in 


New England 


See page 18 
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Stafford’s Trial Lesson 


Vermont’s Senator Listens to a Central America Panel at UVM 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 
Under the heat of bright television 
lights and the pressure of pointed question- 


ing, U.S. Senator Robert Stafford (R-Vt.) 


admitted numerous times that he was nota 


specialist on Central American affairs or 


the CIA during a panel discussion held 
Sunday evening at Marsh Life Science 
Auditorium on the UVM campus. 

Sponsored by the Inter-Religious Task 
Force, the event was termed ‘“‘lively” and 
“a good turnout” by panelist Raymond 
Bonner, a former New. York Times chief 
Central American correspondent. Stafford 
termed the occasion “not a_ pleasant 
affair.”” He did say, however, that he had 
learned more about Central America from 
the firsthand accounts of the region by 
Bonner and the third panelist, Father 
Bernard Suvile. Survile is an American 
priest who has lived and worked in Nicara- 
gua for the past 15 years. 

The public appearance of the senator 
was his first since last March, when 44 
Vermonters were arrested in his Winooski 
office for protesting his Central American 
Congressional voting record. 

Stafford, however, said that he has 
supported funding for Central America on 
four separate occasions in the last six 
months, In his Policy Statement of April, 
1984, Stafford said that ‘‘economic aid to 
Central America is necessary to address 
the needs of the people and to end terror- 
ism.’’ Last Sunday, Stafford told a crowd 
of 300 that ‘‘there will be peace and 
justice in Centra! America when the people 
are in control of their own lives. The 
United States can give them that oppor- 
tunity.” 

Bonner, author of Weakness and 
Deceit, a book that sheds light on the social 
atrocities and the U.S. policy in El Salva- 
dor, aroused the crowd into roaring 
applause, mild laughter, and shouted 
questions. Bonner said the only justifica- 


tion for the U.S.’s presence in Central 
America is to keep out Soviet military 
buildup. “‘We are at war with Nicaragua and 
it is being carried out by the CIA. We can’t 
have any free and fair democratic process 
in Central America when the CIA inter- 
feres.”’ 

Bonner termed American involvement 
in Central America ‘“‘another Vietnam” in 
the sense that the U.S. government is lying 
to the American people. ‘The CIA has run 
amok, U.S. troops will keep fighting 
illegally through the military bases.” 

Stafford did not say that he agreed 
with Bonner but rather said that it is the 
prerogative of the president to conduct 
the foreign affairs of the country. “‘I can’t 
think, however, that the President (i.e. 
Reagan) is above the law. If he is, we’re 
in a bad way.”’ 

Finding no legal basis for U.S. presence 
in Central America, Bonner said that from 
his research, 30 Congressional laws are 
being violated. ‘‘We are violating our own 
laws as well as international law. The real 
question is what is the moral basis for our 
presence in the region?’’ 

The parish priest, Suvile, a native of 
New York state,-considers the U.S. inter- 
vention ‘‘a moral outrage.”’ Suvile said that 
as a member of the clergy in Central 
America, he must strive for neutrality and 
consistency, and therefore is obliged 
to give pastoral service to the peasants and 
military alike. ‘Working with the Church, 
I’m part of the whole reality of Central 
America, Priests spend time with the 
people not making decisions. We are at the 
receiving end. We see decisions made by the 
U.S. and Central American governments. I 
am a victim, too.” 

Bonner is a personal friend of Jose 
Napoleon Duarte, the recently elected 
President of El Salvador, “I’ve had brunch 
with Duarte,’”’ Bonner said. “I’ve had 

See Stafford, page 7 
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In just one soaping, 
this man’s skin will start living better. 


a 
tye aes Ne nee 


FINE € | Wee 
194 COLLEGE ST. SRLINGTON 


CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-12:00AM 
Sat eae CLINIQUE 
Sun—1 2:00-2:00 SKIN SUPPLIES FOR MEN 
Rene 658-5475 — His face will be thoroughly cleanses without overdoing it. 
4 
EE clean, look fresh, feel The big brick shaped bar lasts 
: i Mute Sg comfortable...because its had for months. Find it-along with 
E ‘ See aro eh ote Cachet an important meeting with a fast, free skin analysis— 
=) Cran 9:30-1:30 Clinique Soap. Clinically at our Clinique counter. 
— formulated Clinique Soap has a Clinique Soap is the first 
rich, robust lather that feels step in Clinique’s unique 3 
CORPORATE WAY TAKE OUT ORDERS good on. the face. It works step system of skin care. 
SOUTH BURLINGTON - - please Call quickly, has no perfume and It's where better skin starts. 


{Across from University Mall] 


TEL.658-3033 


Prepare For: 


Maar 


On the Marketplace, Church St., Burl,@ MasterCard, Am.Ex., VISA, Mayfair Charge @ 9:30-5:30, Mon & Fritil 9 


; EDUCATIONAL 
Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 CENTER 


Classes Forming Now!! 
Call 655-3300 


The Woolen Mill@ 20 W.Canal @ Winooski 


This Halloween 
don’t be just 
another ay face! 


Choose from one of the 2 
largest selections of masks, 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 
costumes, disguises and 
props you ll ever see. 


CASSLER’S TOYS 

© 336 No. Winooski Ave. a? it 
862-3385 Cr 
Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 

Sat:9-5 

© Burlington Square Mall 

658-1596 

Mon-Fri: 9:30-9, 

Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 

® The Champlain Mill 


Look for Casslers booth 
next to Carroll Reed 


CHILDREN’S COSTUME CONTEST!! 
SUNDAY OCT 28, 2 PM 
(12 & under...details at stores!) 


Burlington Square Mall Atrium 
Prizes from The Dream Machine & Casslers Toys 


“* J. Gallery’’ 


DOWN 
VESTS 


2990 


2 for 55” 


originally 


80 
White, Black 
Red, Blue 
sizes: S.M.L. 


/ 658-6980 
@ 


VISA/MasterCard 
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UVM’s Oldest Student Takes Her History Seriously 


By MAGGIE GARB 

“JT am a great sorter, I can 
organize things, clean a basement or 
accession a museum,” says writer/ 
historian Lilian Baker Carlisle. 
“When I first went to see my 
advisor, (history professor) Neil 
Stout, I told him I could organize 
all of those books and papers in his 
office and he agreed that was what 
he needed.” 

-At 72, Carlisle may be the 
oldest student at UVM, but her 
interests and energy are as varied 
and strong as any other history 
major. She has written and edited 
books and articles on subjects as 
diverse as colonial silversmithing, 
on how to make quill pens, and 
about community health and Ver- 
mont towns. After receiving her 
bachelor’s degree in 1981, she is 
working on her masters degree in 
history at UVM. 

Although she grew up in 
Mississippi, Carlisle has lived in 
Burlington for the past 38 years. 
Her living room on _ Lakeview 
Terrace overlooks the lake and on 
the wall by the door is a bookshelf 
a many of which is filled with 
books written by Carlisle or 
magazines in which she has had 
articles. On another wall is a 
painting of a sailboat race on the 
lake. The soft blues of the water 
sprinkled with white starboat sails 


look almost like the view through | — 


the row of windows in her living 
room and across the garden in the 
backyard. 


“Duncan Monroe painted that,” | 


FOCUS 


Lilian Baker Carlisle Writes on 


Everything from Horse-Drawn 
Carriages to Matador’s 


Uniforms 


language about carriages, like exten- 
sion top  surreys and covered 
wagons.” 

After carriages Carlisle studied 
quilts, hat boxes and other antiques 
belonging to the museum. From 
each research project came a book 
complete with photographs, and 
explanations. of the function for 
each antique object. Through the 
publications people who could not 
go to the Shelburne Museum could 
see and learn about the exhibits at 
the museum. 

“The books were the growing 
edge of the museum,”’ says Carlisle. 
‘‘Through the series people could 
see all of the marvelous exhibits at 
the museum.”’ 


After she left the museum 


Carlisle became involved in other 
community projects. In the early 


she says. ‘‘He worked at the Shel- | 


burne Museum for years. It’s a 
trompe loeil like the ones he 
painted on the panels of the church 


at the museum. The hulls were all | — 


going to be different colors, but 
when we saw what this looked like 


we said enough, and so you see | 


there are no hulls on any of the 
boats.” 

After being a legal secretary in 
Burlington, Carlisle worked at the 
Shelburne Museum for 11 years. 
She accessioned pieces for the 
museum records, which means that 
she researched and catalogued 
almost every object — from car- 
riages to quilts and hat boxes — in 
the museum. 

Her first project at the museum, 

and her first book, was on horse- 
drawn carriages. There were about 
40 carriages in the barn at the 
museum that had belonged to the 
Webb family in the late 19th 
century. At that time wealthy 
American families bought elaborate 
carriages from Europe. They 
formed coaching clubs and had 
coachdriving competitions. Once 
“Mr. Webb drove his coach from 
New York to Shelburne. A train 
caravan filled with servants and 
food for the journey traveled along 
next to the carriage. 

When Carlisle was hired by the 
museum, Mrs. Webb decided that 


they should identify and describe 
each of the carriages for the 
museum archives. Carlisle, who 
knew nothing about horse-drawn 
carriages, began reading and study- 
ing pictures of carriages. 

“I had to learn to do it,” laughs 
Carlisle. “I had to read about them. 
_ Then I'd go over and find the parts 

on the carriage and then I’d know 
it. I had to learn a whole new 


i 


L.B. Carlisle is working 
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on her masters degree. 


1960s the federal government 
undertook an environmental and 
personal health survey. Approxi- 
mately 20 communities across the 
country were chosen for the study 
which included the environmental 
problems of sewage, housing and 
transient housing, and the health 
problems of chronic disease, mental 
illness and facilities for the handi- 
capped. Carlisle became the coor- 
dinator for the Burlington Area 


Community Health Study. In 


response to the study the federal 
government set new priorities for 
health and community action pro- 
grams. 

“It was the largest, most 
extensive study ever done,” says 
Carlisle. ‘It set up the country’s 
response to health problems. What 
we do today is partly a response to 


Ford von Weise 


this study.” 

Carlisle says that the health 
study made her more aware of 
things. All of the time she kept 
writing about antiques, but became 
more involved in contemporary 
environmental and political issues. 

From the windows of her living 
room she could not only see the 
lake, but also the smoke stacks of 
the Moran plant on the waterfront. 
By the late 60s she grew disturbed 
by the smoke and fly ash coming 
out of the chimneys. She says that 
we all live with problems like this 
without realizing it. Children draw 
houses with chimneys and smoke 
coming from the chimneys not 
knowing that some smoke pollutes 
the air we breathe every day. When 
Carlisle became aware of the smoke 
coming from the Moran plant she 
demanded reports from the com- 
pany, but because there were few 
restrictions regulating air pollution 
the Moran plant was not violating 
any laws. Legislation was necessary, 
so Carlisle ran and was elected to 
the state legislature. 

‘We got reports and_ they 
weren’t in violation of anything,” 
says Carlisle. ‘It comes down to 
legislation, so I figured, run for the 
state legislature.” 

In 1969, the year Act 250 was © 
passed, Carlisle was on the commit- 
tee for natural resources. In 
response to the rapid development 
of the southern part of Vermont 
Act 250 set forth eight require- 
ments which any large construction 
contract must ‘fulfill. It was one of 
the first environmental causes of its 
kind and at the time no one was 
sure that it would hold up in a 
court of law. 

‘We were telling people that 
although they owned a ski resort, 
they could not put anything further 
on top of the mountain because we 
wanted to protect the fragile soils 
and wildlife there,” says Carlisle. 
“It was a new departure. We 
were doing things that we were not 
really sure were legal.” 

Act 250 has held up and. 
protected much of Vermont’s 
environment, but after her two-year 
spree in the legislature Carlisle went 
back to her full-time study of. 
antiques and crafts. She went to 
Spain, then wrote an article about 
the embroidery. on the matador’s 
uniforms; after a visit to a Wedge- 
wood factory in England she wrote 
three articles about Wedgewood. 
But her biggest project was a 
20-year study of Vermont silver- 
smiths. 

As she shows the large book, of 
which 1000 copies were published, 
she laughs and says, ‘“‘they said 
there were no_ silversmiths in 
Vermont, but look what I found.”’ 

At UVM, she is continuing her 
studies in history. She went to 
Dickinson College in Pennsylvania 
for a year in 1929, but when the 
depression started she had to leave 
school and go to secretarial school 
in order to find work. 

Only recently did she return to 
school. 

“I’ve been taking a course every 
year, though: belly dancing, psy- 
chology, sculpture or Vermont 
geography,” says Carlisle. “I'll 
probably go to school until I die. I 
like learning, especially new things. 
I find homework a little tedious, 
but I do it.” 


DOB GOP TOT PE Dre 


Room B-112. 
held October 23, 
Call 656-3450 for information. 


Angell Hall, 
interviews to be 


She will become 


her fall in love. 


THE 
LITTLE 


GIRL. 


A GEORGE ROY HILL FILM 

DIANE KEATON 

in JOHN LE CARRE’S 

“THE LITTLE DRUMMER GIRL" 
YORGO VOYAGIS KLAUS KINSKI 
Music by DAVE GRUSIN 

Executive Producer PATRICK KELLEY 
Screenplay by LORING MANDEL 
Based on the novel by JOHN LE CARRE 
Produced by ROBERT L. CRAWFORD 
Directed by GEORGE ROY HILL 


FROM WARNER BROS 
A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 
grit Rese: eo 


© 1004 woine Bros inc A Magni 


ea 


UMOER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPAN TING 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 


READ THE BANTAM BOOK 


Starts Friday, Oct. 19th at a Theatre Near You. 


a unique opportunity 


for 


—~ Agriculturalists — 


For you and the world itself. You can put your 
AGRICULTURE DEGREE or FARMING EX- 
PERIENCE to work at a challenging, demand- 
ing and unique opportunity. You'll be meeting 
new people, learning a new language, exper- 
iencing a new culture and gaining a whole 
new outlook on your future career or retire- 
ment. And while you are building your future 
you'll help people in developing countries by 
sharing your skills in crop or livestock produc- 
tion, bookkeeping, soil management, equip- 
ment care, agribusiness or other capabilities 
necessary for food production. The financial 
rewards may not be great, but as a Peace 
Corps volunteer, your opportunity for growth 
is certain. 


Attend a film and information session, October 22, 7:00 p.m., in 
Seniors are encouraged to sign up for 
in the Center for Career Devel- 


Peace Corps is looking for science, math, nutrition, ag, forestry, 
fisheries, nursing, Spanish and French majors. 


their most deadly weapon. 


As long as they can make 


DIANE KEATON 


DRUMMER 


The toughest job 
you'll ever love 


MENU 12 inch 16 inch 

Cheese $3.80 $5.90 

1 Topping $4.50 $6.80 

2 Toppings $5.10 $7.60. * 

3 Toppings $5.70 $8.40 

4 Toppings $6.30 $9.20 
additional toppings -60 -80 


NOW OPEN AT 6 PM 


FREE DELIVERY 


"PIZZA HOTLINE" 
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downtown location 


174 College Street 


DO YOU NEED 


Financial Aid 
Scholarships, grants 
and loans are 
available. Don’t miss 


out on aid that could 
save you SSS. Free 
details, no obligation: 
Services SD, 520 Ed, 
Montpetit, Ste. 9, Mon- ~ 
*treal, Quebec, 
Canada. H3W 1R2 
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TOPPINGS: Sausage, Pepperoni, Onions 
Peppers, Ham, Mushroom, _ 
Hamburg & Extra Cheese 
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UVM’s Sugarman 
Says Revolution 
Stems from 
‘Large-Scale 
Oppression’ 


By ALEXANDRA de ROCHEFORT 

UVM religion professor Dr. Richard 
Sugarman was the guest speaker Monday 
in the first seminar of a week-long series 
entitled “Religion and Revolution: Com- 
patible or Contradictory?” Introduced 
by Dr. Robert Stanfield of the Office of 
the President as an intellect and author 
extraordinaire, Dr. Sugarman began his 
lecture by explaining that whatever 
revolution is, be it radical or conserva- 
tive, it is not liberal. 

Sugarman, who has degrees in 
philosophy from Yale and a Ph.D. in 
philosophy from Boston University, used 
the Book of Exodus to expound upon 
his theory that the “going out” of the 
people from Egypt was the “‘ultimate 
model or paradigm of every future 
revolution.”’ 

Sugarman said, moreover, that Exo- 
dus is still ‘‘the most contemporary of 
revolutionary texts” and that the actual 
event was the “first great historical 
revolution” in whose example all others 
have followed. 

According to Sugarman, the seeds of 
revolution are planted where there is 
“large-scale oppression that involves 
torture and rampant visible injustice.” In 
this case, Sugarman applied this to the 
plight of Moses and the Israelites in 
attempting to escape the fate of the 
pharoahs. But, as he points out, he could 
be talking about the sufferings ‘and 
exodus of any slave people through the 
centuries. ‘“‘There could not be a revolu- 
tion without people going into exile — 
revolution starts out in spiritual and 
economic exile.”’ 

This spirituality, Sugarman said, is 
the promissory future on which the 
Exodus in particular and revolutions 
in general rely through necessity. “Each. 
revolution depends on the conditions 
under which people are living, but there 
must be a spiritual element to any 
revolution.” 
see SUGARMAN, page 11 


By ALEX NEMEROV 
A “Die-In,” in which about 
50 UVM students dramatized 


They Were Just ‘Die-In’ 


Will Warren 


UVM Professor of Religion Richard Sugar- 
man (above), speaking Monday night in 
Waterman, was the first guest of a week- 
long religious seminar sponsored by the 
UVM Cooperative Campus Ministry. 


Philosophy Prof 
Files Civil Suit 
Against UVM for 
Discrimination 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


Although on leave in- Italy, UVM 
Philosophy Professor Giuseppina Moneta is 
certainly making her presence felt back home. 

Claiming she was “subjected to discrimina- 
tion...on the basis of her gender, her Italian 
origin and political beliefs,” and subsequently 
denied a promotion from associate professor 
to full proféssor, Moneta has filed a civil suit 
in U.S District Court of Vermont against the 
University. 

She is seeking monetary damages “in excess 
of $150,000,” according to Geoffrey 
Crawford, Moneta’s lawyer, as well as full 


professorship. 


According to a court deposition document 
obtained by the Cynic, Moneta was con- 
sidered for promotion during the 1979-80 
academic year, but was “denied and continues 
to this day to be denied.” 

The document goes on to charge that the 
defendants— which include President Lattie 


see PROF, page 13 


the threat of nuclear war in 
front of Bailey-Howe Library 
yesterday, has been called a 
“total success” despite the in- 
convenience it may have caus- 
ed. 

Lying down in front of the 
library, the students became 
“corpse impersonators,” said 
participant Mike Usen, a 
senior. The dramatization 
began about 11:40 and 
lasted approximately 25 
minutes, Usen said. 

Sophomore Brian Perkins, 
who organized the dramatiza- 
tion, explained why it took 
place. 

“I went to a couple of Union 
of Concerned Students 
meetings, and we realized we 
weren't doing any good just 


talking among ourselves,” 
Perkins said. “We felt we'd get 
our message across better with 
something like this.” 

The dramatization was 
designed to make students 
more aware of the threat of 
nuclear war, Perkins said. 

“I thought it was stupid,” 
said UVM freshman Dave 
Hinkes. “To stress a point, you 
should do it in more conven- 
tional ways. If they had a 
speaker, with questions and 
answers, it would have been 
better.” 

The dramatization was plan- 
ned deliberately to coincide 
with the heavy pedestrian traf- 
fic in front of the library during 
lunch, Usen said. 

“It was intended to bot: 


tleneck. It forced people to par- 
ticipate,” Usen said. 

Perkins said that the 
“Die-In” did not cause any 
serious inconvenience. 

“You could say that people 
can’t go to class, but just think 
of nuclear war. In that sense, 
the ends justified the means,” 
he said. 

“IT don’t think the 
inconvenience was too great. 
They could have gotten 
through in about one minute 
more.” 

Several students circulated 
through and around the 
demonstrators, taunting them. 
Those people felt threatened by 
the protest, Usen said. 

“Some people are ignoring 
(nuclear war) because it’s very 


LeFeber Blasts U.S. 


for Central American 


Policies 


By MITCHELL KATZ 

Amidst rustling among 
the crowd of 200 at Marsh 
Life Science Building Tues- 
day night, a bearded young 
man stood up and yelled, 
“The United States has no 
right to intervene in the 
problems of other coun- 
tries. They should just 
leave!’’? The audience broke 
into a round of applause. 

Although reminiscent of 


a scene from a Vietnam-era 


campus demonstration, it 
was actually an opinion 
voiced following a speech 
by diplomatic historian Wal- 
ter LeFeber on U.S. involve- 
ment in Central America. 
The speech was one part in 
a week-long series organized 
by the UVM Cooperative 
Campus Ministry. 

A professor of history 
at Cornell University, 
LeFeber is the author of the 
critically acclaimed book 
Inevitable Revolution, 
which is currently being 
used in some UVM political 
science classes. 

Following an introduc- 
tion by UVM President 
Lattie Coor, LeFeber began 
his oration by _ dividing 
Central America into four 
problem areas: E] Salvador, 
Northern Nicaragua, South- 
ern Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala. He also presented 
Honduras as a_ possible 
future hot spot. Then 
before discussing US. 
involvement, he quickly 


_outlined the history of each 


country and their current 
political factions. 

This was followed by 
LeFeber’s explanation of 
the economic and political 
pull that the United States 
has in each of the four 
areas. He continually tried 


to Prove a Point 


Demonstration Clogs Lunch-Hour Traffic 


esta, Ma 


to relay the idea that the 
U.S. government has always 
opted for increased involve. 
ment in the Central Amerj- 
can situation. 

He proclaimed, further- 
more, that the 
States cannot simply step 
away from its commitments 


in the region. LeFeber said ~ 


that the U.S. has been put 
on the defensive side of a 
four front problem because 
of an increased use of 
military power and covert 
operations in the post 
World War II era. He 
continued by saying that 
‘United States intervention 
and unilateralism is binding 
us to the Central American 
problems. A change in U.S. 
policy is not _ probable 
because America feels inter- 
vention is promoting her 
best interests.” 

Accentuating the grave 
topic, the majority of those 
packed into the lecture hall 
listened attentively and 
many took notes. — 

Senior Jane Kalinoski- 
may have summed up the 
entire audience’s feelings by 
saying, “I’m interested in 
what he (LeFeber) has to 
say, but what I really want 
to do is get caught up on 
the issues.”’ 

Another student, fresh- 
man Karen Jerrey, agreed 
with Kalinoski. “‘His capsule 
summaries really gave me an 
understanding of the situa- 
tions,’’ she said, perhaps 
alluding to lLeFeber ex- 
planation of current events 
in the area. 

These examples — such 
as the meeting this week 
between rival factions in El 
Salvador — added another 
angle to the lecture and 
see LeFEBER, page 11 


THEY COULDN’T REST IN PEACE: The collected 


demonstrators during yesterday’s “‘die-in,’’ in which the 
horrors of nuclear war were portrayed on the library 
walkway, at times were taunted by other UVM students. 


difficult to deal with on a 


The number of vociferous 


psychological level. (The pro- opponents to the dramatization 


test) can be perceived as was small, Perkins said. 


threatening to them,” he said. 
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continued from cover 


dinner with Duarte. I even 
used to go running with 
Duarte.” 

Bonner said that he was 
reprimanded by The New 
York Times and attacked 
by The Wall Street Journal 
for being “‘too soft’? on 
Duarte. 

“The problem in El 
Salvador is not Duarte,” 
said Bonner. ‘“The country 
is controlled by the army 
and until Washington under- 
stands and accepts that 
there will be no change. 
Essentially, Duarte is an 
apologist for the military.” 

Duarte met with rebel 
guerrillas Monday to offer 
“the democratic process” in 
return for a general pardon 
and a proposal for a joint 
commission of guerrillas 
and government officials to 
plan future negotiations. 
President Reagan calied the 
assemblage a “‘momentous 
event for peace in Central 
America.” 

Stafford, who has never 
visited Central America, 
said he believes that Duarte 
has made progress in a trend 
towards democracy’ by 
holding talks such as the 
one on Monday with ‘“‘insur- 
gents’”’ and by gaining 69 
percent of the vote in the 
Presidential elections. 
“Democratic elections are 
the most positive advance- 
ment towards Democracy 
we've seen of late.”” Upcom- 
ing elections in November 
also will be analyzed for 
validity and breadth of 
participation by himself, 
Stafford said. ‘I will 
examine as closely as 


human endurance is possi- 


ble these issues. raised 
tonight,” said Stafford. The 
Senator said he spends “all 
the time one human being 
can spend” on the commit- 
tees of which he is a mem- 
__ ber — environment and 
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education. ‘“‘I admit I don’t 
have the energy to devote 
more time’? to a personal 
analysis of Central America, 
he said. 

Bonner spent the major- 
ity of two years, 1980-82, 
in El Salvador and traveling 
through Nicaragua. He now 
finds comparisons of the 
two countries a more viable 
barometer of their progres- 
sion towards a democratic 
and politically freer society 
than the number of Ameri- 
can Democracy offers. 
“There is more _ political 
freedom in Nicaragua than 
in El Salvador. Nicaragua 
has no_ military death 
squads like El Salvador 
does. There is no political 
freedom in Nicaragua, how- 
ever, like here in the United 
States. 

““Reagan describes 
Nicaragua as ‘the totalitar- 
ian dungeon’ yet our policy 
has been to spend $1 billion 
to prop the Nicaraguan 
government. And the Rea- 
gan Administration is 
opposed to negotiations — 
get that straight. It’s very 
clear from the _ public 
records. 

‘Where has your billion 
dollars gone, Senator?”’ 
Bonner asked Stafford. ‘‘We 
have the same conditions as 
in the 1930s, poverty like 
you can’t imagine. Decades 
of screaming, extreme 
depression and _ poverty.” 

While .reporting from El 
Salvador, Bonner was stun- 
ned by the wealth of the 
capital and the change that 
one undergoes once outside 
of the capitol. ‘“‘It’s like 
living in a feudal society,” 
said Bonner. ‘“‘Economic aid 
goes to the wealthy, not to 
the poor.”’ 

The journalist evoked 
hissing and shouts of “‘no!”’ 
from the audience when he 
said that the upcoming 


elections in El] Salvador will 
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M, Attack U.S. Policies 


Ford von Weise 


Central American expert Ray Bonner (right) bares the facts while Father Bernard Suvile, 
an American priest living in Nicaragua, looks on. 


be no more democratic than 
they have been in Nicara- 
gua. Censorship still exists 
in both countries, yet Bon- 
ner asserted that an educa- 
ted electorate is essential 
for the functioning of a 
democracy. “If you really 
want to be _ intellectually 
honest with yourself, you 
will acknowledge that fact. 
Democracy is a process, not 
putting ballots in a box. 

“The ultimate question 
is ‘is an authentic form of 
democracy possible?’ That 
is the tough question.” 
Bonner distinguished _ be- 
tween American (referred 
to as ‘authentic’) Demo- 
cracy and Central Ameri- 
can, or even, Mexican 
Democracy. 
maybe the Mexican form of 
democracy would be better 
for El Salvador.” 
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Commies to Mike: Take 
Your Songs and ‘Beat It’ 


These are tough times for 
rock ’n roll back in the USSR. 

First an. official state-run 
Soviet mewspaper accused 
American pop megastar 
Michael Jackson of con- 
taminating South America. 

And now, the official journal 
of the young Communist 
League has warned Soviet 
citizens to be on their guard 
against the subversive influence 
of American music. 

“The Jacksonmania virus 
launched from North America 
into South America has one 
aim—to squeeze as much gold 


~_ 


entire season for $140 
(excluding holidays) 


DENTS 


‘es 


Where your season begins 


65 Main St. Burlington 862-2282 
open every day 


‘that 


juice as possible out of the 
country,” said the newspaper 
Leninskae Znamye, or “Lenin’s 
Banner.” 

“Michael Jackson is more 
widely popularized in Argen- 
tina than local singers and 
groups,” the newspaper went 
on. The paper also complained 
South © American 
youngsters waste their time try- 
ing to imitate Jackson’s style of 
dress and mannerisms. 

The article was only the 
latest in a series of attacks on 
Jackson by the heavily cen- 
See REDS, page 12 
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Assault Incident | 
Sparks Action from 
UVM Security 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Limited information concerning a recent UVM sexual 
assault has been disclosed by University officials this week. 

UVM Director of Security Dave Richard confirmed that a 
confrontation took place between two UVM students on the 
evening of Friday, Oct. 5 in a campus dormitory. 

Dean of Students Keith Miser described the incident as oc- 
curing after a male entered a woman’s room while she was 
sleeping. Further facts will remain confidential until Oct. 29. 


On that day, the alleged defendant is scheduled to 
be arraigned in Chittenden County District Court and 
information describing probable cause for the charge 
will be brought before the Court. Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney Kevin G. Bradley said the final decision 
to prosecute on a specific charge has not been comple- 
ted, but he did confirm that a UVM student has been 
cited to appear on Oct. 29. ‘‘With this case there hasn’t 
been anything definite yet,’’ said Bradley. 


One in every 10 sexual assaults is reported to legal 
authorities, according to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (FBI). Even fewer reach the stage of prosecution 
and conviction. The FBI concludes that sexual assault is 
the most unreported violent crime in America. 

These statistics make the recent disclosure of a 
sexual assault investigation at UVM an exception. The 
first student sexual assault to reach the stage of prosecu- 
tion in three years, the case has recharged the ongoing 
concern that UVM students are not sufficiently aware of 
the threat of sexual assault. 

‘People feel safer here. Seeing it (Burlington) as a 
friendly small city may lower their awareness,” said 
UVM Counseling Psychologist Dr. Kay Frances Schepp. 

This misconception is made clearer by the State 
Department. of Health findings that the number of 
sexual assaults per capita in Burlington is roughly the 
same as in New York. ; 

“It’s important to hear that they’re (UVM students) 
not immune; they’re certainly at risk,”’ said UVM Nurse 
Practitioner Linda Beers. “Most of the time it’s from 
someone they know, as opposed to the myth that it 
happens in a dark alley.” 

Publicizing this threat often relies on the few cases 
that do go beyond the private counseling and prelimi- 
nary investigation to the stage of prosecution. And even 
then, the facts are scarce. * 

Though anonymous and undocumented, the case 
has still progressed further than most. “‘I have had many 
more sexual assaults admitted than reported,” said 
Schepp. “It seems like only one percent reaches the 
police.” As a sex therapist at UVM Counseling and 
Testing, Schepp has extensive personal experience with 
victims of sexual assault. 

Schepp said the reasons for the low number of 
reports stem from the difficult decisions that face a 
woman. Some remain silent fearing social pressures, said 
Schepp. “As people find out, will people believe I’m 
(the victim) innocent? (It’s) the whole idea of damaged 
goods. People are worried of what other people think 
more than the district attorney.” 

Others have different personal reasons that keep 


them from pursuing the legal process. “‘I can encourage 


everyone to pursue it legally, but I can empathize with 

those who don’t,’ said Schepp. 
In either case, counselors and prosecutors agree that 
See ASSAULT, page 12 
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Organic Chem Biggies 
to Speak this Saturday 


UVM will hold its annual 
Esther Humphrey Chemistry 
Symposium, “Topics in Organic 
Chemistry,” this Saturday in 
Cook Science Hall. There is no 
attendance fee. 

The agenda will begin with 
registration at 9 am. Three 
eminent chemists are scheduled 
to speak during the day-long 
event. Morning speakers will be 
Harold A. Scheraga, from Cor- 
nell University, discussing 
“Conformational Analysis of 
Polypeptides and Proteins”; 


from Harvard University, 
speaking on “Applications of 
Enzymology in Organic Syn- 
thesis.” > 

After lunch, Harry B. Gray, 
from the California Institute of 
Technology, will address par 
ticipants on “Long Distance 
Electron Transfer ! 
Metalloproteins.” 

The symposium was 
established by Bingham J 
Humphrey, UVM_ class of 
1927, to honor his wife, the late 
Esther Humphrey, also a UVM 
alumna. 


| Harvest Fest this Weekend 


; 


‘By DIANE ROMANO 

Tonight there is a Cellar 
Door Coffee House featur- 
ing Nancy Beaven and Andy 
Sacher singing folk music. 
This musical event takes 
place at Slade Hall begin- 
ning at 9 p.m. Donations 
(which means that you 
probably can’t get in with- 
out paying) are $2 at the 


dOoF ne second to last day 


of the Liberation Theology, 
sponsored by Campus Min- 
istry, is Friday. Professor 
Timothy Bates will open up 
the Main Conference begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. At 8 p.m. 
Phillip Berryman is sche- 
duled to speak on The 
Religious Roots of Rebel- 
lion. These lectures take 
place at 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 


During the day Friday and 
Saturday beginning at 9:30 
a.m. and running until 6 
there will be a Harvest 
Festival and Craft Fair. This 
takes place at the Burling- 


a 
Teast 


What you need to tackle 


Getto 


ton Square Mall Auditor- 
ium, 

Bruce and John Isaac- 
son will be performing at 
Fire and Ice on Friday 
night. 

On Friday and Saturday 
night both. The Charlie 
Ventura Trio will be at 
Waterworks; Wards is at 
upstairs Nectors, The 
N-Zones and  Mercurys 
Coalitions start at 9:30 p.m. 
at Hunt’s and the cost is $2. 
Also on Friday and Satur- 
day nights Phil Abair and 
the Showstoppers are at 
Club New England, and 
Irish Music with Bootless 
and Unhorsed at the Last 
Chance Saloon begins at 5 
p.m. and goes on until 8 
p.m. 


On Saturday night Dr. 
Jazz is performing at Fire 
and Ice. At the Flynn on 
Saturday night the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra is 
playing, beginning at 8 p.m. 

For all you Mondale/ 
Ferraro supporters there 
will 
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be an Evict Reagan 


Party to benefit the Ver- 
mont Tenants Inc. at Min- 
ervas on Sunday night. The 
time is 8:30 p.m. and the 
cost is $2. At Hunt’s on 
Sunday night Lambsbread is 
playing. The cost is again 


UVM Offers 


UV Mis offering a new major 
in 1984 in community forestry 
and horticulture. The program 
is unique in the state. 

The major is administered 
jointly by the College of 
Agriculture and the School of 
Natural Resources. 

It was established because of 
strong student interest in field 
and a shortage of trained pro- 
fessionals, according to the pro- 
gram’s chairperson, Norman 
Pellett, who is also a faculty 
member in the College of 
Agriculture. 

Graduates of the program 
will earn a bachelor of science 
degree, and they will be 
prepared for careers in such 


the answers faster. 


With the TE55IL. 


to perform complex calcula- 


$2. 

The last day of the 
Liberation Theology — is 
Saturday, Oct. 20. The day 
will begin with coffee and 
donuts at 8:30 a.m. Guest 
speakers include Prof. 
Joseph Kroger, who will be 
speaking on “The Biblical 
Roots of Liberation” at 9 
a.m., Fr. Edgard. Parrales, 
the Nicaraguan Representa- 


New Major 


areas as arboriculture, public 
grounds maintenance, land- 
scape contracting, urban and 
community forestry, and 
garden center operation. 

The program draws its cur- 
riculum ‘primarily from the 
Dept. of Plant and Soil Science 
and the Forestry Dept. 

Pellett said the community 
forestry and horticulture major 
is particularly appropriate in 
the Northeast, where more 
than a quarter of the nation’s 
population lives in an area that 
represents only 5.6 percent of 
the land of the U.S. 

For more information about 
the program, call Pellett at 
656-2630 


the TI-55-II even simpler, 


tive to the Organization of 
the American States, will 
speak at 11. Jill Levis and 
Lea Terhune will be holding 
workshops starting at 2 
p.m., then at 3:30 p.m. 
there will be a panel discus- 
sion with Rev. Richard 


Houghross. All events will 
be held at 101 Votey. 


UVM Prof Wins 
National Award 


Allen Zimmerman, a teacher 
in the Dept. of Vocational 
Education and Technology at 
UVM, has won a _ national 
award for academic advising. 

The award, distributed by 
the American College Testing 
Program and the National 
Academic Advising Associa- 
tion, was given to only 29 peo- 
ple across the country. 


Zimmerman was the 1983 
recipient of the college’s Joseph 
Carrigan Award, which _ is 
awarded on the basis of 
teaching with emphasis on stu- 
dent advising. 


60 Beers, 
From 
20 Countries 
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Phillipines 
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Luxembourg 


and shows you how to use all 
the power of the calculator. 
Get to the answers faster. 


-55-Il : 
Let a TI-55 j 


tions — like definite integrals, a 
linear regression and hyper- 
bolics — at the touch of a 
button. And it can also be 
programmed to do repetitive show you how. 
problems without re-entering 


the entire formula. TEXAS 
Included is the Calculator INSTRUMENT S 


Decision-Making Sourcebook. Creating useful products 
It makes the process of using and services for you. 


the higher mathematics of a 
science or engineering cur- 
riculum are more functions — 
more functions than a simple 
slide-rule calculator has. 
Enter the TI-55-II, with 
112 powerful functions. You 
can work faster and more 
accurately with the TI-55-II, 
because it’s preprogrammed 


185 Pearl Street 
One Block From Church Street 


©1983 Texas Instruments 
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Bonner on 


continued from cover 


ruthless they are. 

Cynic: You mentioned 
last night that the United 
States is at war with leftists 
in Central America. As a 
student, I’m familiar with 
the tactics of an overt war 
but what is covert war? 
How is it fought? 

R.B.: A covert war is 
supposed to be done so 
we don’t know about it, of 
course, but the C.I.A.’s 
war against Nicaragua is not 
very covert. Covert war is 
war carried out, basically, 
by the C.I.A., the C.LA. 
providing the money, the 
training, and the individuals 
to implement operations 
designed to overthrow other 
governments. But this one 
in Nicaragua isn’t very 
covert anymore. It’s just 
that now it’s being fought 
by the C.I.A. instead of the 
Defense Department. 

Cynic: How about El 
Salvador, would you consi- 
der that a war against the 
leftists? 

R.B.: Well sure, it’s a 
war against the leftist revo- 
lutionaries and the leftist 
revolution. 

Cynic: And the C.I.A.? 

R.B.: We don’t know 
what they’re up to exactly. 
They’ve been caught, basi- 
cally, in Nicaragua’ but 
they’re still getting away 
with a lot in El Salvador. I 
don’t have any idea how 
many C.I.A. agents are 
roaming around E] Salvador 
but I can assure you that 


it’s not an_ insignificant 
number. 
Cynic: In your book 


you term the U.S. eco- 
nomic interests as ‘‘minis- 
cule” in affecting U.S. 
policy in Central America. 


Rampage 


Does this leave the main 
interest or thrust in Central 
America a matter of secur- 
ity? 

R.B.: Well, I don’t think 
it’s security either. That’s 
the argument, of course, 
that is repeatedly given — 
that we’re there to protect 
our national security inter- 
ests. But I direct your 
attention in the book to 
what President Ford’s am- 
bassador to El Salvador 
said. He’s a Republican 
businessman. He said, ‘‘We 
have no national interest in 
El Salvador.’’ And, at the 
same time, the head of the 
Latin American Bureau who 
had been appointed by 
Ford said ‘‘We have no 
security interests in E] Sal- 
vador.”’ It’s not a matter of 
security. We’ve lived with 
Cuba off our shores for 24 
years. It hasn’t been any 
real threat to U.S. security 
and the one time that there 
was (one) Kennedy moved 
decisively and forced the 
removal of the missiles. The 
United States is not going 
to permit a leftist govern- 
ment in Central America, 
certainly the Reagan admin- 


istration isn’t, maybe no 
administration. 
Cynic: Your book 


delves into the half-truths 
and lies that our govern- 
ment passed to the public 
concerning El Salvador. If 
we can’t trust the govern- 
ment, where do we turn to 
base our judgments? 

R.B.: That’s a serious 
question. I never use the 
word lie and I don’t use the 
word truth. You won’t 
find either word in the 
book because what is truth? 
The fact is that what the 


administration has _ said 
repeatedly isn’t matched by 
reality... It’s Vietnam all 
over again in that sense. We 
were lied to in Vietnam and 
we know that now. 


Cynic: After researching 
and writing your book, in 
hindsight, do you - think 
your own reporting was 
affected by the half-truths 
or lies of the government? 


R.B.: Oh sure, the irony 
is that I was criticized 
very harshly by the adminis- 
tration, by the State 
Department, by The Wall 
Street Journal, by some 
right-wing organizations, for 
my reporting. And I was 
much too soft on Duarte as 
a reporter, much too favor- 
able, impressed by the land 
reform. You know, I wasn’t 
tough enough, not that I 
was too tough. 


Cynic: Why should a 
student in Vermont’ be 
eoncerned about a country 
in Central America _ that 
is thousands of miles away? 

R.B.: Why should any 
American citizen be con- 
cerned about what’s hap- 
pening in Central America? 
I think Americans ought to 
be concerned about what 
their government is doing. 
You ought to be concerned 
about as much as ‘possible. 
I think there is a moral 
streak involved. What is the 
government doing with 
your tax dollars? What is 
the government doing per- 
iod? Whether it’s in El 
Salvador, in Chad, or in 
Indonesia. Unfortunately, 
we don’t get enough con- 
cerned with these issues. It 
is our government. 


Cynic: What can we do 
to help? 


R.B.: A lot. I mean 
vote, it’s simple but effec- 
tual; letters to senators and 
congressmen, they make a 
difference, they really make 
a difference. 


Cynic: Do you consider 
civil disobedience and 
demonstration an effective 
method? 


RiB.: I personally 
haven’t participated in 
demonstrations but I cer- 
tainly don’t criticize those 
who do. Obviously that 
was what was very effective 
in bringing an end to our 
involvement in Vietnam and 
I suspect that what’s going 
to have to be necessary to 
stop our involvement in 
Central America — 100,000 
people demonstrating in the 
streets of Washington. I’m 
not advocating that but if 
you’re asking me what’s 
going to have to be done — 
as a lot of people do — 
what’s going to be neces- 
sary, I suspect that’s 
(demonstration) going to be 
necessary . 


Cynic: Do you think an 
American-style democracy 
is possible in Central Amer- 
ica? 


R.B.: That’s the ques- 
tion. It’s not even whether 
it’s possible — and when I 
say this it’s going to get me 
in trouble — the question is, 
is an American-style demo- 
cracy the best for Central 
America or Latin America 
or is a Mexican-style demo- 
cracy (the best)?... You 
can’t expect Nicaragua to 
become a democracy over- 
night. After all, we didn’t 
teach the Nicaraguans very 
much about democracy. We 
backed a dictator there for 
30 years if not longer. We 
haven’t exactly instilled in 


-gua? Absolutely not. What 


them the democratic values | 


and principles and now, all | _ 
of the sudden, we expect | 


them to act democratically. 
I don’t know which way it’s 
moving. What I was raising 
last night, what caused all] 
the hackles to be raised 
on the left, was the possibi- 
lity that Nicaraguans may 
not move — to use your 
phrase — an_ authentic 
democracy. Does that jus- 
tify our policy, does that 
justify a war against Nicara- 


they do internally — short 
of putting in Soviet military 
bases — does not justify our 
war against them. The pol- 
icy is illegal, inconsistent, 
ill-advised, and immoral and 
those are the words of 
Archbishop Moore of New 


York. 


Cynic: What positive 
steps can we take? We’ve 
found out that aid sent to 
El Salvador doesn’t get to 
the places and people we 
want it to. How can we 


effectively help on a 
humanitarian level? 
R.B.: It could get to 


those people but the policy 
of the Reagan Administra- 
tion is to send most of the 
aid to the private sector. It’s 
a supply-side theory applied 
to international aid which 
means they expect if you 
give money to the private 
sector, they’ll open new 
businesses, they’ll expand 
their businesses, they'll hire 
more people, and_ even- 
tually... It’s the trickle 
down theory. Unfortunate- 
ly, as the Wall Street 
Journal pointed out some 
six years ago in a brilliant 
front page article, the tric- 
kle down theory hasn’t 
worked. 


ECONOMICS 


Learning to make the most of your limited 
resources is easy. Just take Amtrak to New 


10 


ADE 
EASY. 


York City. 


Consider the alternatives. If you fly or 
drive, you have to figure in the additional expenses of checking bags, 
cabs to and from the airport, hefty parking fees, and the like. Any of 
which could make you and your budget see red. 

Or you can train right into midtown Manhattan, relaxed and unhassled 


ne 


on Amtrak and save a bundle. Because Amtrak has taken a bite out of 
the price of getting to the Big Apple. From now until May 31, 1985, you 
can purchase a one-way off-peak ticket for $30; peak is $35- Tickets 
are valid for 21 days and travel must be completed by June 20, 1985. 
Think about it. Instead of being stuck behind the wheel for hours, 
you can relax on the Montrealer as you train into New York. Get up, 
walk around, have a snack or beverage. And since you reach 
New York overnight, you'll have a full day in the city. Amtrak even 
offers a variety of sleeping accommodations 


for your comfort. 


So train yourself to spend less—take Amtrak 
to New York. For all the details, call Amtrak at 
1-800-USA-RAIL. It’s one lesson in economics 
that will yield a great return on your investment. 


Off-peak fares are good for travel Monday through 
Thursday, and Saturday. Peak fares are applicable for travel 


on Friday and Sunday. 


ome restrictions may apply. 
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Yields on | 
Pro-Apartheids 


This spring, a Harvard group 
recommended the university 
sell its stock in companies that 
do business in segregationist 
South Africa, or impose a 
deadline for opposing segrega- 
tion on the companies. 

But now a campus group has 
refused to sell or impose a 
deadline, though it will urge the 
firms to let their black workers 
live in the same places as their 
white workers. —/rom USPS 


Die-In 


continued from page 6 
“Very few people voiced real 


total success, Perkins said. 
UVM senior Joe Elmlinger, a 
political science major, said 
- that the dramatization did not 
cause much inconvenience, but 
that it was not a “rational” way 
to understand the arms race. 

“In terms of promoiing any 
sort of rational or intellectual 
analysis of U.S.-Soviet arms 
relations, I don’t think it’s effec- 
tive,” he sdid. “I think it’s more 
of a consciousness-raising thing 
for members of the group. 

“As far as getting more peo- 
ple to think about (the arms 
race) in a productive way, I 
don’t think those sorts of 
measures are effective. It’s a 
scare tactic.” 

UVM Security arrived at 
Bailey-Howe soon after the 
dramatization began, but, ac- 
cording to UVM Security 
Director Dave Richard, decided 
there was no need to take ac- 
tion. 

“It was the opinion of. the 
security supervisor there that 
people could move around and 
there didn’t seem to be an im- 
mediate problem,” 
Richard. 


said 


continued from page 6 

Sugarman also said that 
there is no final separation 
between the material and 
spiritual worlds: “In a revo- 
lution, one must not use 
revolution as a hammer, 
sword, or shield to blind 
people’s eyes from material 
reality.”’ 

Referring to his text 
during the lecture, Dr. 
Sugarman detailed these 
views of religion and revolu- 
tion for close to an hour. 


LeFeber 


continued from page 6 
helped lead into a question- 
and-answer session at the 
speech’s conclusion. 

A practical intern for 
the ministry explained that 
the lecture series was made 
up of a variety of speakers 
with the intention of “get- 
ting students to discuss how 
religion affects the origin of 
revolutions,” Tuesday’s lec- 
ture took.a distinctly politi- 


cal tack, however. 
The ministry director 
also outlined upcoming 


events in the series. This 
information can be ob- 


opposition to it. I think it was a ~ 


| 
Sugarman 


“Harvard Group | 


\|75 S. Winooski Ave. 


_ tained by calling 656-3882. 
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A terrifying epidemic is 
sweeping the nation... 
and you could be its next victim! 


Watch for the tell-tale symptoms coming November Ist! 


Just a friendly warning from Zenith Data Systems 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with L.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 


Burlington 


TOWING ROAD SERVICE 
AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 


members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


Select. Sandwiches 
Sunday-Thursday 


After Midnight 
Open 11 a.m. -2 a.m. 


Mon.-Sat. 
5 p.m.-2 a.m. Sun. 


152 Church St., Burl. 


air-conditioned 


N-GUiRES 


Is there an MBA in your future? 
LEARN MORE ABOUT 


Amos Tuck 
School 
at 
Dartmouth College 


College Seniors are invited to 
experience a day at Tuck this Fall 


¢ Tour Tuck's excep- 
tional facilities 

¢ Meet with an 
Admissions Officer 

¢ Be Tuck's guest for 
breakfast and lunch 


e Sit in on first and 
second year classes 

¢ Talk with students 

e Discuss admissions, 
curriculum, place- 
ment, financial aid 


For more details, 
check with your campus Placement Office or 
call Tuck Admissions Office (603) 646-3162 
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Delivery to campus locations 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


658-2259 


Open 7am-12pm daily 
minimum order $10. 
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Study in one of SU's 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain, and other locations. Grants are 
available for a semester, a year, or a summer of study abroad. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG! 
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SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY DMSION OF INTERNATIONAL POS 
119 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, New York 13210 (315) 423-3471 
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Tired of High Factory Outlet 
Prices? 


yy, SURVIVORS 


« Lug Sole & Heel 
¢ Insulated 


e Made in USA 


$4795 


SECOND FLOO 


e 8” Leather Boot 
¢ Waterproof 


originally 90° 


Why buy their Seconds when you 
can buy our Firsts for less Money? 


———— 
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X& C7 _NEW ENGLAND OUTFITTERS 


—$ 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
STORE HOURS: MON—WED 9:30-6:00, THURS & FRI 9:30-9:00 
SAT 9:30-6:00, SUN 12-5 
VISA AMERICAN EXPRESS 
LAYAWAYS 


MASTERCARD 


continued from page 7 
sored and rigidly controlled 
state media. 

Other articles have charged 
that Jackson sold his black soul 
for white profit, that his music 
is nothing but plastic, and that 
his mesmerizing beat keeps 
millions of Americans from 
thinking about serious topics 
like racial violence in Miami. 

Another article in the official 
Komsomolskaya Pravda said 
that the West is using subver- 
sive music to “cook up a so- 
called rock culture, imbuing it 
with propaganda of a certain in- 
dependent, aggressive lifestyle 
inherent in only one group of 
people, the young.” 

“A culture which preaches 
primitive pleasure, amusement, 
political passivity and which 
gives illusions instead of reality 
is unacceptable to Soviet peo- 
ple,” the article said. Soviet 
citizens should watch out for 
these “musical intrigues of 
Western propaganda.” 

The article made specific 
mention of several songs 
recorded by an underground 
group in Leningrad and broad- 
cast into the Soviet Union by 
the BBC World Service. These 
songs “preach alcoholic themes, 
overt loutishness, hooliganism, 
and enraptured descriptions of 
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Reds Attack Jax | 


‘the sweet life’ and then eng 
with overt religious propagan- 
da,” the paper said. : 
“Those who piay these son 
are playing into the hands of 


our ideological enemies, are 


causing damage to our Soviet 
youth music, and are sowing in 
unformed minds the seeds of a 
way of life which is alien to 
ours,” the paper warned. 

Jackson’s problems with the 
press, however, do not end with 
the Soviets. © 

His manager, Frank Dileo, 
recently held a press conference 
in Los Angeles to deny once 
and for all tabloid charges that 
Jackson has had cosmetic 
surgery on his eyes and that he 
takes female hormones to keep 
his voice high. 

Jackson has taken some 
criticism for failing to specify 
which charities would receive 
his share of the proceeds for the 
Jacksons’ Victory tour, but 
Dileo announced at a separate 
conference that the money 
would go to the United Negro 
College Fund, the T.J. Martell 
Foundation for Leukemia and 
Cancer Research, and Camp 
Good Times, a Malibu, Cal. 
children’s camp for cancer pa- 
tients. Jackson’s share of the 
profits is expected to be more 
than $5 million. —/rom USPS 


Assault Divulged 


continued from page 8 


the victim decides how a 
case will progress. “‘(Ans- 
wering a call) I would 
explain what they have to 
do to report,’ said Rape 
Crisis Center volunteer 
Susan Gaire. “‘If they don’t, 
I would say fine. Reporting 
is always up to the victim.”’ 

‘We try to have the 
victim have a lot to say,” 
said Bradley. ‘We work 
very close to the victim... to 


encourage victims to take 


back control of their lives. 

‘I would tell them it’s 
not going to be an easy 
process. By the same token, 
they shouldn’t believe the 
horror stories of (police) 
insensitivity. It’s not going 
to be a bed of roses. You’re 
going to have to relive, 
rethink. it, and probably be 
embarrassed. (But) if you 
don’t do it... it’s going to 
happen to someone else.”’ 

In the state of Vermont, 
victims are protected by a 
progressive criminal statute. 
“Specifically, the (victim’s) 
past sexual behavior is not 
admissible,’’ said Bradley. 
‘‘Normally, it’s easier to 
admit opinion evidence. 
(Previously) in a_ sexual 
assault, victims were put on 
trial by putting their behav- 
ior on trial.” 

These provisions, how- 
ever, have not necessarily 
led to more reports or 
better awareness of sexual 
assaults. When asked if she 
believed there were more 
reports, Schepp said, ‘“‘It 
does seem that way, but it’s 
still a very small percent- 
age,” 

Despite the limitations 
of the legal process, sex 
counselors consider it an 
important step to take, 
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either for the individual or 
for the community. “The 
needs of the women are 
most important,’ said 
Beers. “I personally think 
more reports are needed. I 
think more men need to be 
prosecuted. But I respect it 
if a woman chooses not to 
do that.” 

“TI think it does have a 
deterrent effect,” said Brad- 
ley. ‘‘The only way to help 
is to encourage people to 
come forward and to deal 
with them honestly.” 

“J do think that for 
victims, it makes them more 
assured,”’ said Schepp. 
“Yes, the more they are 
reported the safer they 
feel.”’ 

Reporting and aware- 
ness are not enough, 
stressed Schepp. Precau- 
tionary measures are recom- 
mended for everyone. 

“Don’t find out the 
hard way. Don’t go places 
alone. Be assertive and walk 
with someone else. Plan to 
be with people. Act as if 
there was a threat. It’s just 
being realistic. Guys ought 
to do the same.” : 

Given the concentration 
and closeness of a college 
campus, personal judgment 
is also critical. “I would 
probably say most victims 
know the perpetrator of the 
crime. They know the man. 
Most people think if they 
don’t. walk alone at night, 
they won’t get raped,” said 
Beers. 

“We know things are 
premeditated,” said SchepP- 
“The person has some I 
tent. The offender has made 
some assumptions and the 
victim hasn’t, and that leads 
to some extreme distor 
tions.” 


Housing Shortages Strike Almost all Colleges 


And you thought UVM was 
bad. 

For the price of a regular, on- 
campus dorm room, John Car- 
roll University senior Norm 
Kotoch and 65 other students 
live in a luxury hotel off- 
campus, where they enjoy 
private washrooms, cable 
television, refrigerators, maid 
service, and swimming pool 
privileges. 

This situation is symptomatic 
of the nationwide over- 
crowding in college dorms, 
although the opulence of a lux- 
ury hotel is certainly the excep- 
tion rather than the rule con- 
cerning practiced alternatives. 

“Everyone’s acting really 
well because they don’t want to 
spoil this situation,” Kotoch 
said. “It’s really working out 
great.” 

Not for everyone. For JCU 
itself, putting up Kotoch and 
the others is costing a “substan- 
tial’ amount of money, said 


James Lavin, JCU Dean of Stu- 
dent Life. 

But JCU had no other place 
to house the new students it at- 
tracted this fall, thanks to an 
unexpected six percent enroll- 


Prof. Moneta Wants 


continued from page 6 


F. Coor, Arts and Sciences 
Dean John Jewett, and Prof. 
William Mann, the Chairman 
of the Philosophy 
Dept—“discriminated against 
(Moneta) on the basis of her 
gender and national 
origin...thereby depriving (her) 
of due process of law in viola- 
tion of the 14th Amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution...” 

“She (Moneta) feels that the 
conduct of the University and 


its representatives is | 


deplorable,” said Crawford. 
Regarding the amount of 


ment increase. 


At least 600 Iowa St. 


students, for example, started 
the year without a place to live, 
and local and state agencies are 
still trying to shelter them. 


money desired, Crawford said 
“We felt it was a reasonable 
figure to start with.” 

UVM attorney Lee Liggett 
said that the case is in the 
“discovery stage” at this point, 
meaning that both sides are ex- 
changing documents and rais- 
ing pertinent questions. 

“We think she was properly 
reviewed,” Liggett said. 
“There’s nothing in the decision 
of a discriminatory nature.” 

Mann, who was promoted 
in the same academic period in 
which Moneta was rebuffed, 
would only say that Moneta’s 


University of Wisconsin- 
Madison officials have turned 
down some 4000 housing re- 
quests because of overcrowding 
there, reported Lawrence Halle, 
associate housing director. 


At Yale, a number of 
students, upset with long waits 
and overcrowding, have asked 
for housing deposit refunds so 
they can get apartments off- 


campus. —from USPS 


$$ from UVM Purse 


absence (she was on sabbatical) 
during the decision-making pro- 
cess “didn’t hurt her.” 
According to the document, 
Mann made “discriminatory 
statements...that Moneta was 
a communist because all 
Italians are communists.” 


Mann refused to comment 
on this matter. 


The document also said that 
the Philosophy Dept. con- 
ducted a “purge” in 1974-75 
with-full help from the other 
defendants in an attempt to rid 


~ ‘THE FUTURE. 


You're deep under the sea. 
There are 4600 tons of nuclear- 
powered submarine around 
you. Your mission— to preserve 
the peace. 

Your job- to coordinate a 
practice missile launch. Every- 
thing about the sub is state-of- 
the-art, including you. 


The exercise-a success. You’re 


part of that success and now 
you're riding high. 


In the nuclear Navy, you learn 


quickly. Over half of America’s 
nuclear reactors are in the 
Navy. And that means you get 
hands-on experience fast. 

You get rewarded fast, too. 
With a great starting salary of 
$22,000 that can build to as 


much as $44,000 after five years. 


And with training and skills 
you'll use for a lifetime.. 
Then, whether you 're in the 


Mediterranean; the Pacific or 
the Atlantic, | wherever you 
move arourid the the world, you | Nee 


be moving Uj up in your career” __. 


and in the Navy. ~ 

Find out more about an 
exciting future that} YOUCaT 
‘start toda day. 


See your Navy Rec Fuiter o1 or 


CALL 800-327-NAVY. 


NAVY OFFICERS GET RESPONSIBILITY FAST. 
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the department of those faculty 
members “engaged 
in...phenomenology,” or other 


non-analytic forms of 
philosophy. 
Moneta, whose expertise 


falls within the phenomological 
realm, was spared from the 
alleged purge because she was a 
tenured professor at the time, 
the document said. 


Although in Rome, Moneta 
will have to return to Vermont 
in case the suit goes to trial. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION __ 


SAC Seminar Promises a Different Kind of Success 


Remember Dale Carnegie? Ads for his 
courses on self-confidence and business prepara- 
tion can still be heard late at night on local radio 
stations. Carnegie has supposedly written the 
book on telling people how to become success- 
ful, and he became rich doing so. 


This is not meant to comment on the Stu- 
dent Alumni Council’s upcoming seminar 
entitled ‘‘Success: How to Get It. How to Use It. 
How to Keep It.’’ But the image did come to 
mind and the reaction was initially skeptical. 


A pamphlet advertising the seminar claims 
you will learn ‘thow to negotiate for success” 
and ‘‘about a college degree and its link to suc- 
cess.”’ As a free information and entertainment 
session the event seems relatively harmless. But 
philosophically, it does cause sOme concern. 


The ‘five hours of eye-opening information 
and entertainment” also promise more serious 
feats. The same pamphlet says you will learn 
“that intimidation can be a key to success” and 
that ‘righteous indignation can be a key to 
success.’’ Apparently oriented toward the hard- 
sell businessman, the program speculates a good 
deal on the nature of success. Won and lost in a 
competitive market, success appears to be a pre- 
cious commodity. 

We all have goals and aspirations, whether 
they be to find a good job, to get an A in che- 
mistry, or just to graduate in May. And these 
objectives are important for our self-satisfaction. 
But in the context of the Student Alumni Coun- 
cil seminar, the promised formula for success 
doesn’t seem to fit. 

We don’t get our A in chemistry through 


“righteous indignation,” nor can I imagine get- _ 
ting a satisfactory job by using ‘‘intimidation.” 
The point is that the success described by the 
Student Alumni Council seminar appears to be q > 
limited conception. If the success offered is only 
a product of negotiating aggressively or manag- 
ing your personality — as the pamphlet sug- 
gests — most simple forms of success seem to be 
excluded. 


Unless you’re planning to sell encyclopedias 
to the citizens of Suburbia, Illinois, these tactics 
for success seem only narrowly applicable for 
students. The entire definition of success has 
been convoluted by the seminar’s promises, And 
if intimidation and righteous indignation are the 
tools of advancement, shouldn’t we consider 
what kind of success we’re pursuing? 


LETTERS 


Cynic Stoops 
to Petty Reporting 


To the Editor: 

I like to think, perhaps 
in an idealistic way, that a 
university newspaper, run 
by young minds, might 
escape and rise above some 
of the petty reporting 
which characterizes many 
newspapers today. 

Amy Schlegel’s article 
(‘“‘Stavrand’s Former Resi- 
dence Thrust Under Micro- 
scope’), as well as being 
hauntingly familiar (an al- 
most identical article had 
appeared in “The Burling- 
ton Free Press’? a‘couple 
days before), focused on a 
detail, though needful of 
mention, that could have 
been covered in a paragraph 
or two. Instead, the article 
dragged on for nearly 20 
paragraphs. This attention 
to campaign “‘dirt”’ is remin- 
iscent of the national press’ 
excessive, worthless cover- 
age of John Zaccaro’s tax 
returns. 

Could ‘‘The Cynic” pos- 
sibly conduct interviews 
with the three Ward 1 
Democratic candidates for 
the Vermont House, and 
report on the issues? There 


_ are readers of ‘“The Cynic” 


who are interested in-issues; 
by presenting them, the 
paper may not only lend 
some. valuable information 
for the upcoming elections, 


but may also develop or 
preserve a bit more inte- 
grity. 

One more item that 
caught my attention. Ste- 
phen Kelly’s article ‘‘Birn- 
bach’s Trivial Pursuit”’ quips 
“It’s something Nicaraguan 
death squad captain Jose 
Napolean Duarte must have 
enjoyed...”’ 

First, there are no death 
squads in Nicaragua. In fact, 
there is not even capital 
punishment in Nicaragua. 
Second, Roberto D’Aubuis- 
son, not Duarte, is the head 
of the death squad. Third, 
the country is E] Salvador, 
the Central American coun- 
try which Ronald Reagan 
holds up as a model demo- 
cratic state, that houses the 
death squad referred to in 
Kelly’s article. Fourth, 
Duarte is the president of E] 
Salvador, elected last spring, 
with the help of $2 million 
in CIA aid, and clear ballot 
boxes. 

Ronald Reagan does 
quite well on his own, lying 
about Central America. He 
certainly does not need the 
help of ‘‘The Cynic.” 

Tory Riley 
UVM Senior 


Sports Article 
Ungentlemanlike 


To the Editor: 

Two weeks ago, Cynic 
sports editor Amos Kamil 
wrote a column in which he 


compared the ‘‘tough”’’ and 
‘“‘wimpy’? members of the 
sports world. At the end of 
his. column, Kamil  sub- 
mitted a list of examples of 
both categories. 

Included under’ the 
heading of ‘“‘wimps” was 
““Gentleman’s Societys” 
which was opposed _ by 
‘“‘Frats’? under the heading 
of “tough guys.” Kamil 
minced his words. Anyone 
familiar with the Greek 
system — which Kamil 
certainly is as he is a 
brother in Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon — knows that ‘‘gen- 


tleman’s societys’’ refers to 


Sigma Phi. 

As a former Cynic 
sportswriter. and Sigma Phi 
brother, I feel that Kamil 
went far beyond the limits 
of good taste, class and 
professionalism. The sports 
pages are not the correct 
forum for subjective judg- 
ments concerning fraternity 
rivalry. Especially if one is 
personally involved. There 
is plenty of room in the 
commentary section for 
that. 

Michael Sagansky 


Mr. Yuk Stickers 
Educational 


To the Editor: 

The Vermont Poison 
Center at the Medical Cen- 
ter Hospital of Vermont 
provides a most essential 
service to the people of the 


Northeastern University School of Law 


James V. Rowan 
Professor of Law 


/ 


will be recruiting and discussing 
Cooperative Legal Education 
Tuesday, Oct. 24 9am—12 noon 


Sign up in Center for Career Development 
University of Vermont 


14 


provided, 


State of Vermont at no cost 
— 24 hours a day. The Mr. 
Yuk stickers are an educa- 
tional symbol serving as a 
warning, a deterrent to 
small children who cannot 
read. Parents place the 
stickers on toxic household 
products and medications as 
well as on the telephone as 
each sticker bears the num- 
ber of the Vermont Poison 
Center. They are not a car 
window or bathroom wall 
decoration and they are not 
“handed - out.”’ They are 
on request, to 
concerned parents, pediatri- 
cians and educators. They 
are not on display any place 
in the Medical Center Hos- 
pital in a freebee rack. 


Your reporter in his 
article, ‘‘Everything That Is 
Free for the Taking” (Ver- 
mont Cynic, 9/27/84) 
demeans a valuable program 
and service by lumping our 


services with free cartons, 
scrap paper, etc. and does 
not even seem to know the 
name of the hospital. He 
does a great disservice to an 
important and_ successful 
outreach program of the 
Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont. His _ so-called 
humor is not appreciated. 


Wilma M. McCartney 
Director of Community 
Education 

Vermont Poison Ctr. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


for length. 
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| COMMENTARY 


|Choose Peace and Justice or Lies and Deceit! 


By RICK WOODS 

and JANET SLUZENSKI 

In view of the upcoming 
election and the barrage of lies and 

rhetoric thrown at the American 
people during the recent presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential debates, it 
is important to present some of the 
facts concerning the dangers of 
Ronald Reagan’s past four years as 
president. Simple extrapolation will 
illustrate the dangers of another 
four years. 

When Ronald Reagan first came 
to office, he justified the arms 
build-up by arguing that American 
military strength will force the 
Soviets to back down from their 
build-up and set the stage for 
successful negotiations. However, 

- four years and a trillion dollars 
later, we are no closer to negotia- 
tions than when Reagan took 
office. For the first time since 
World War II, the American presi- 
dent has not met with his Soviet 
counterpart; instead Reagan makes 
jokes about outlawirfg the Soviet 
Union: “We will begin bombing in 
five minutes.” His Cold War men- 
tality makes the situation especially 
precarious in this age of nuclear 
weapons (he has been quoted as 
saying, “Some of my best friends 
are MX missiles”), Reagan talks of 
“winning a nuclear war, a concept 
particularly disturbing and totally 
absurd because of the overkill 


capacities of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Reagan consistently claims that 
our presence in Central America is 


for “‘national interests.’ Yet with 


the vast majority of Americans 
being in favor of a nuclear weapons 
freeze, it seems the national inter- 
ests would be with peace. Half 
of Americans polled in April of 
1984 believe that if reelected, 
Reagan will involve the United 
States in an overt war in Central 
America (the CIA is currently 
waging a covert war in that region). 
Further, the Reagan administra- 
tion’s refusal to obey the World 
Court’s unanimous order to stop 
illegal and covert mining of the 
‘Nicaraguan harbors shows a total 
lack of respect and cooperation 
that is needed to promote world 
peace. 

Reagan not only pretends to be 
for peace, but also for the equality 
of women. He points out that 
he is the first,president to appoint a 
woman to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Yet this’ woman, Sandra Day 
O’Connor, is opposed to passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, as is 
Reagan and his administration. 

Reagan’s cutbacks on _ social 
programs have been felt by the 
majority of Americans and have 
affected a wide variety of people. 
For students, he has proposed a 5C 
percent reduction in Pell Grants 


U.S.-Soviet Relations: 


the elimination of the Supple- 
mental and State Student-Incentive 
Grants, a 28 percent reduction of 
work-study awards, and an_ in- 
crease in the costs of Guaranteed 
Loans. In fact, the cost of a public 
college education has increased 36 
percent since Reagan took office in 
1981. 

Reagan has cut the school lunch 
program for poor children, pro- 
posed a cut in the minimum wage 
for teenagers, yet has asked for 1.8 
billion dollars to start up his “Star 
Wars” program that would bring 
the arms race into outer space (a 
program that some claim to be a 
violation of the 1967 Outer Space 
Treaty). In fact, all the 1983 
reductions in Medicaid, child nutri- 
tion, food programs for women, in- 
fants and children, legal services, 
supplemental security income, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
guaranteed student loans, energy 
and conservation, research and 
development, community develop- 
ment grants, mass transit, food 
stamps, and aid to families with 
dependent children could be paid 
for if we produced two less nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers. 

Reagan argues, however, that 
military spending is good for the 
economy because it creates jobs. It 
is true that military spending 
doés create jobs, but if that money 
were put into almost any area of 


the economy other than the mili- 
tary, the number of jobs created. 
would be increased several times 
over. In fact, there was a 47 percent 
increase in poverty during Reagan’s 
first two years as president. There 
are now 5.1 million more people 
below the poverty level than in 
1981, and we have the fastest rate 
of bankruptcy in small businesses 
since the Depression. Some feel 
that Reagan’s economic recovery 
plan will work, but we feel that the 
poor can’t wait for the money to 
“trickle down.” 

In this nuclear age, it is impor- 
tant to question Reagan’s policies. 
He speaks with vague comments, 
inaccuracies, and fabricated facts 
(example one: “80 percent of our 
air pollution stems from hydro- 
carbons released by vegetation” 
(1980); example two: ‘Nuclear 
weapons that are carried in ships or 
[submarines]... can be recalled” 
(1982)). We find nuclear weapons 
too severe and important for our 
president to be ignorant of their 
basic function. Whether he chooses 
to lie outright or whether he just 
does not do his homework is not 
important. What is important is 
that he is not telling the truth to 
the American people. As his budget’ 
director, David Stockman, has said, 
“Everytime one fantasy doesn’t 
work, they try another one.” As 
see PEACE, page 16 


Register to Vote by October 20 


Reagan’s Policy 
Will Succeed 


By ADAM STROCHAK 
President Reagan’s 
recent meeting with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko has drawn an 
onslaught of criticism from 
those who do not support 
his tough line towards the 
Soviet Union. The Reagan- 
Gromyko meeting is being 
viewed as a political ploy to 
bolster support for the 
President’s foreign policy, 
an area in which his admin- 
istration has been consis- 
tently criticized. Many peo- 
ple seem to believe that 
communication between 
the Super Powers will 
diminish again if Reagan is 
re-elected. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with this conclu- 
sion. While I would have 
liked to see it earlier, I 
believe this meeting was 
the culmination of Reagan’s. 
|Soviet policy. He has at 
least succeeded in getting 
Gromyko to. agree to fur- 
ther talks. 


Reagan’s policy vis-a-vis 
the Soviets has been assailed 
by Walter Mondale through- 
out the campaign. Mondale 
Points to Reagan’s “evil 
empire” phrase as evidence 
of the President’s malicious- 
| hess towards the Soviets, I 
also cannot agree with this 
‘| interpretation. Reagan’s 
temarks were directed at a 
regime which has made its 
| | belligerence _ “evident 
| throughout his” administra- 
tion. a might) the Presi- 
fent call a” ion that 

Sen = tr 
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craft and makes absolutely 
no reparations for its ac- 
tion? Or a nation that 
suppresses all the basic civil 
rights which are such a vital 
part of our own political 
culture? 

Mondale also blames the 
lack of dialogue between 
the two nations on Reagan’s 
policies. While there is no 
doubt that Reagan’s hard 
line has discouraged nego- 
tiations, it must be remem- 
bered that the Soviets, not 
Reagan, walked away from 
the Intermediate Range 


Nuclear Forces Talks last 
November. Furthermore, 
Mondale points to the rela- 
tive diplomatic success of 
the Carter administration as 
evidence of the benefits of a 
more moderate position 
towards the Soviets. It 
seems to me, however, that 
the softer stance during the 
Carter-Mondale. years only 
gave the Soviets enough 
self-confidence to roll into 
Afghanistan and to instigate 
unrest in Poland. 

Overall, I believe that 
Reagan’s policy vis-a-vis the 
Soviets will be immensely 
successful in the long run. 
Reagan put the United 
States in a position from 
which it can negotiate the 
Soviet Union and put them 
off balance; thus leading to 
the breakdown in relations. 
The Reagan-Gromyko meet- 
ing seems to indicate that 
the Soviets are once again 
ready to negotiate with 
See U.S.-SOVIET, page 16 
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By DIANE SAUNDERS 

Young people in Amer- 
ica, many of whom are 
students, are the group that 
least frequently votes. Over 
the past eight years the 
decline in voting among 
young people has actually 
been accelerating. Non- 
voting in minorities and the 
poor is at an even lower 
level. At the 1983 National 
Student. Voter Registration 
Conference it was stated 
that only 24.9 percent of 
eligible students vote in 
America, and even more 
striking is that less than one 
out of four college students 
bother to vote in national 
elections. 

It’s no wonder that 
politicians generally don’t 
seem to listen to students. 
Many people think that this 
is because students don’t 
care, that they’re simply 
apathetic. However, opinion 
polls have consistently 
shown that students do care 
about the pressing public 
issues of today, i.e. nuclear 
proliferation, civil rights, 
environmental protection, 
and education. 

There are 
attending rallies to raise 
public-consciousness, __ stu- 
dents going door to door on 
community education 
drives, students organizing 
educational forums, volun- 
teering and applying for 
internships with national 
advocacy and _ organizing 
groups. 

Students have the 
potential to have a tremen- 
dous amount of local and 
national political power if 
they would only take the 


students 


time to go to the ballot 
box. In 1983 at the NSVR 
conference Ralph Nader 
stated that he felt that ‘“‘the 
greatest undermining force 
on democracy is the abdica- 
tion of people who could 
make it work but don’t 
think they can.” 

How can the paradox of 
low voting rates and high 
social concern be ex- 
plained? Students just seem 
to_have lost faith in the fact 
that there is a lot they 
personally can do in the 
way of helping American 
society. They don’t see the 
connection between the 
electoral process and solu- 
tions to the problems which 
affect their daily lives. 
College-age students today 
have grown up in an era of 
Watergate, a time of strong 
criticism. They are wary of 
traditional politicians urging 
them to get involved in the 
electoral process, because 
they don’t think that their 
vote means anything or that 
it will affect ultimate deci- 
sions. 

Students must see that 
by voting they are exerting 
their influence in the deci- 
sion-making process in-their 
community, and on a larger 
level, their society. One 
only needs to look back on 
the past 30 years to see the 
impact student activism has 
had on American society. 
Unfortunately most stu- 
dents don’t look at voting 
with an historical perspec- 
tive. It was only in 1971 
that 18-year-olds were 
granted the right to vote. 
Everyone over 18 years of 
age has the privilege of 


voting and should value this 
privilege. There are young 
people all over the world 
laying their lives on the line 
to fight despotism and 
oppression to get a fraction 
of the rights that young 
people in America have just 


‘because they are American 


citizens. Yet America has 
the lowest level of voter 
registration and_participa- 
tion of any western demo- 
cracy. 


I urge you students to 
register and vote, to use the 
inalienable right you are: 
privileged to have just as an. 
American. You can make a 
difference and an impact if 
you'll only take the time. 
The deadline for registering 
in Vermont is October 20. 
Anyone who has lived in 
Vermont for 80 days is 
eligible to vote in Vermont, 

You live in Burlington 
nine out of the 12 months 
of the year and give the 
State of Vermont your 
money. Through voting you 
can have a say in where and 
how it is used. You can 
easily be well-informed on 
local issues as it’s too hard 
to be in some place where 
you only live, at the most, 
25 percent of the time. 

If you are registered at 
home you need an absentee 
ballot, or you have to vote 
there. So if you don’t have 
it yet, you should consider 
registering immediately in 
Burlington. 


Diane Saunders, a 
sophomore, has formed an 
organization on campus to 
register voters. 
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We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 


you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


The Passport. Ski weekends, holidays and 

weekdays alike for only $10 a day! Or save 
60% off the cross country day rate. 50% 
off ski rentals and group lessons. Plus, 
enjoy special savings at area businesses 
listed below. All for only $30.00 


The Passport Plus. Enjoy all 
the advantages of the 
regular Passport plus 


special savings at nearby Bolton Valley: 

$6.00 off their adult day ticket, $4.00 off 

their junior ticket. 50% off group ski 
lessons. Or ski Bolton Valley at night for 
only $5.00. All for only $40.00 


The Season Pass. Gives you 50% off ski 
rentals and lessons, all the great off-slope 
discounts of the regular Passport, plus a full 
season’s unlimited skiing for one low price 
— your choice of plans. 


0) Season/ Adult $270 
D) Season/Child (14 & under) $180 
0 Season/Youth (17 & under) $215 


0 Season/Young Adult (22 & under) $245 


O) Season/Family $925 

D Season/College $140 

CF Season/Midweek (Single) $155 
0 Passport Plus $40 

0) Passport $30 


864-7759 


State 
Telephone 


Check # Amount $ 
MasterCard/VISA # 


Expiration Date __ _ 


Signature a ane 


Redeem this coupon at The Alpine Shop, Carroll Reed, Down Under Sports, Halvorson’s Upstreet 


Cafe or Jansons Sports Shop. Or mail to The Village at Smugglers’ Notch, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464. 


The above rates are good through October 31, 1984. Offer limited to legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton 


Counties, New York, and to Vermont college students, 


Special Passport and Pass Discounts At: 


B. T. McGuire’s Lounge Fitness Unlimited 

Chez Moustache Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe 
Miser Rent-A-Car Tortilla Flat 
Northern Lights Nautilus 


Command Performance 
“The D&H” Restaurant 
Endurance Sports 


The Red Fox Ski Dorm 
Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop 


Windjammer Restaurant 


Fritz: An Option — 


By ALAN ROUSSO 
and PAUL RENNERT 
Many of America’s eli- 
gible voters ere considering 
sitting home on Nov. 6, and 
there are several reasons 
why they shouldn’t. First, 
despite media _ predictions 
and political polls, Mr. 
Reagan’s victory is not a 
foregone conclusion. 
Second, at the very least it 
is important to narrow the 
margin between the two 
candidates, and _ eliminate 
the possibility of a mandate 
on President Reagan’s poli- 
cies of the past four years 
and his plans for the next 
four. Finally, and most 
importantly, this year’s 
electorate has a choice. 
Walter Mondale’s career 
as a politician deserves 
inspection. As Minnesota’s 
leading lawyer, Attorney 
General Mondale proved his 
ability to’ master compli- 
cated legal matters and 
paved the road to a political 
career founded on intelli- 
gence and insight, not pomp 
and circumstance. 
Mondale’s appointment 
to the vacant U.S. Senate 
seat in 1964 brought his 


political career to national 


prominence. He _ quickly 
established himself as an 
adroit politician, whose up- 
bringing as a minister’s son 
dictated his political deci- 
sions — they were moral, 
just, and most important 
fair. Walter Mondale 
decided with his conscience, 
not his ego. 

In the course of Wash- 
ington’s heated and often 
bitter debates over civil 
rights legislation, Fritz Mon- 
dale made his presence felt. 
Sponsoring a bill for fair 
housing, Mondale entered 
the civil rights arena, and 
became one of the Senate’s 
prime motivators on the 
issue. By this stage his 
political acumen was well 
known in Senate circles, 
and _ his reputation as a 
capable and _ respectable 
public official extended to 
conservatives and _ liberals 
alike. “We think he is of 
presidential calibre,” the 
New Republic noted pro- 
phetically. 

In the late 1960s an 
albatross hung around the 
necks of many of America’s 
Democratic decision 
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makers, particularly Walter 
Mondale’s — support foy | 
their leaders’ policy in Viet. 
nam. By 1968 Mondale 
broke the bonds with his | 
political mentor, Hubert 
Humphrey, and came : 
vehemently against the war, 
This illustrates both Walter 
Mondale’s commitment to 
conscienable poli; 
abroad, and the Bi 2 
courage to swim against the 
tide within his own political 
party. . 
By 1976 Mondale’s lea. 
dership in the Senate, his 
familiarity with the com- 
plex network of Washington 
politicking, and his near 
perfect voting record by old 
party Democrat standards, 
qualified him for selection 
as Jimmy Carter’s vice pre- 
sidential running mate. 
Occupying an” inherently 
innocuous position, Walter 
Mondale stood out as more 
than a presidential cheer- 
leader. He served an impor- 
tant conciliatory role be- 
tween a factionalized Carter 
Administration; he was 
liaison between a Washing- 
ton newcomer and Congres- 
sional power brokers; and as 
the President’s de facto 
diplomat at large he contri- 
buted significantly on issues 
such as Israel, the Far East, 
South Africa, and nuclear 
arms control. 
We are left then with 


-Walter Mondale as a con- 


summate politician whose 
sole problem is one of 
image rather than _ sub- 
stance. The art of getting 
elected to high office in the 
United States involves 
pageantry and media mani- 
pulation. All too often this 
precludes serious considera- 
tion of the issues at hand. 
Walter Mondale has offered 
the American people a 
cogent and comprehensive 
program to deal realistically 
with our problems, both 
present and future. The 
only drawback for most 
American voters is that he 
offers this in a plain brown 
wrapper rather than 4a 
brightly gift-wrapped pack- 
age. 


Alan Rousso is a senior 
‘area and __ international 
studies major at UVM. Paul 
Rennert is a masters degree 
candidate in UVM’s dept. of 
zoology. 


Peace and Justice 


continued from page 15 


November 6th nears, 
remember that a vote for 
Reagan is a vote for more 
of the same: lies, deceit, the 
threat of annihilation, and 
heavy social costs in order 


to wage war abroad. Is this 
in our “national interest?” 


Rick Woods and danet 
Sluzenski, senior sociolegy_ 
majors at UVM, are vote 
involved in the Rainbow 
Coalition. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


continued from page 15 
whomever is in the White 
House. This meeting should 
not be viewed as election 
year politicking, but as the 
first step toward renewing 
meaningful dialogue _ be- 
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tween the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


Adam __ Strochak, @ 
sophomore, works on 
Reagan. re-election cam | 
paigt uae + eG 
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AFFORDABLE CONTACT LENSES 


If you have been considering con- 
tact lenses but thought they were 
too expensive, then it’s time to 
reconsider. Daily Wear Lenses start 
at $135. and Extended Wear Lenses 
start at $225. This includes the Eye 
Exam, a Pair of Lenses, a Starter 
Kit of Solutions & Follow-Up Visits. 

Tinted contact lenses for astig- 
matism and oxygen permeable 
lenses are also available. 


Dr. Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 


308 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 862-1947 
Evening Hours Available by Appointment 
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GET IN 
THE GAM 


It’s fourth and goal and you’ve got the ball. Make your move to the first team. 
The National Security Agency offers you an all-pro career opportunity in the 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING There 
are opportunities in a variety of 
research and development projects 
ranging from individual equipments to 
very complex interactive systems 
involving large numbers of micro- 
processors, minicomputers and 
computer graphics. Professional growth 
is enhanced through interaction with 
highly experienced NSA professionals 
and through contacts in the industrial 
and academic worlds. Facilities for 
engineering analysis and design 
automation are among the best 
available. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE At NSA you'!! 
discover one of the largest computer 
installations in the world with almost 
every major vendor of computer 
equipment represented. NSA careers 
provide mixtures of such disciplines as 


following fields: 


systems analysis and design, scientific 
applications programming, data base 
management systems, operating systems, 
computer networking/security, and 
graphics. 

MATHEMATICS You'll work on 
diverse agency problems applying a 
variety of mathematical disciplines. 
Specific assignments might include 
solving communications-related 
problems, performing long-range 
mathematical research or evaluating 
new techniques for communications 
security. 

LINGUISTS NSA offers a wide range of 
challenging assignments for Slavic, 
Near Eastern and Asian language 
majors involving translation, transcription 
and analysis/reporting. Newly-hired 
linguists can count on receiving 
advanced training in their primary 


were 


language(s) and can plan on many 
years of continued professional 
growth. 


THE REWARDS AT NSA NSA offers 
a salary and benefit program that’s 
truly competitive with private industry. 
There are assignments for those who 
wish to travel and abundant good living 
in the Baltimore-Washington area for 
those who wish to stay close to home. 
Countless cultural, historical, 
recreational and educational opportu- 
nities are just minutes away from NSA’s 
convenient suburban location. 


To find out more about NSA career 
opportunities, schedule an interview 
through your college placement office. 
For additional information on the 
National Security Agency, write to 
National Security Agency, Attn: M322, 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


ap 


HILLEL 
BAGEL BRUNCH 


sunday Oct 21 
77am 


L/L Center Dining Room 


HYPNOSIS 


can be helpful in many areas 


Smoking 
Weight Control 

To Improve Study Habits 

Stress-Related Problems 


Individual/Personalized 
HYPNOSIS 


Jane Miller 
Main St. Burlington, VT. 
By Appt. 864-1844 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa F 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
Linda Vara for appointment. 
656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


GO TO SEA 
AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Sail the Carribean and Atlantic 
on the 65 foot schooner for 9 
weeks as part of the Southamp- 
ton/LIU SEAmester Program. 


Study the coastline, barrier and 
coral reefs, marine life, the 
maritime environment; visit ma- 
jor seaports and historical sites; 
and earn up. to 16 
undergraduate credits. 


Course includes: 

@ Coastal Ecology 

@ Oceanographic 
Techniques 

@icthyology 

@Biological Survey of the 
Atlantic and Caribbean 

@|ndependent Studies also 
available. 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted for the Spring 1985 & Fall 
1985 cruises. For more informa- 
tion contact: 

SEAmester Office 
Southampton Campus LIU 
Southampton, NY 11968 
or call (516)284-4000 x117 
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to down the Wildcats 2-1 in a dramatic upset. 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
In a season that leaves 
them no place to go but up, 
the soccer Cats did just that 
in a 2-1 victory over New 
Hampshire this Saturday at 
Centennial Field. The Wild- 
cats, who had recently been 
ranked seventh 
England, were surprised by 
a determined Catamount 
team. 

“Our overall 
mance merited a victory, 
said Cats coach Paul Rein- 
hardt. ‘“‘The players worked 


perfor- 


99 


in New. 


Soccer Cats 
Surprise UNH 


very hard, and really cover- 
ed their assignments with 
authority. They demanded 
enough of themselves that 
we had to win.”’ 

Some of the credit 
should go to an odd change 
of strategy by Reinhardt 
and his assistants. Francois 
Borel, who has seen con- 
stant double-teaming (and 
sometimes  triple-teaming) 
since his return to action 
this year, did not play in 
the first half. When Borel 


see SOCCER CATS, page 22 


Need _I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


1984 Baseball Odyssey 


Need I say it about me recapping for all of you 
folks 1984’s version of our national pastime? 


Ford von Weise 


HEAD’S UP PLAY: Colin Gilligan and his cohorts rose up 


SPORTS = 


Women Kickers Rule 
St. Lawrence, 5-0 


By JEFF BEER 

Vermont forward 
Stefanie Crames beat St. 
Lawrence goalkeeper Kerri 
McCann with a blast into 
the top left corner midway 
through the first half, start- 
ing an onslaught that saw 
the Cats score five unans- 
wered goals against a flat St. 
Lawrence team, winning 
5-0. 

The Catamounts 
launched a relentless attack 
on the Saints’ goal as they 
totally dominated their 
opponents Tuesday after- 
noon. Vermont coach John 
Carter didn’t expect the 
lopsided outcome. “St. 
Lawrence really didn’t play 
as well as they are capable 
of playing. We expected a 
much tougher game.”’ 

Play in the early min- 
utes of the half was pretty 
even. St. Lawrence applied 
pressure in the Vermont 
half but the Cat defense was 
sharp. Sweeper Patty Sena- 
cal, stopper Harriet Tatro, 
and backs Diane Colavec- 


chio and Colleen Flaherty 
stuffed the St. Lawrence 
attack. The Cats then took 
control. Ellen Kershko led 
the way, giving Saint mid- 
fielders fits and _ playing 
all over the field. Michelon 
Sortor and Sally Isham, 
along with Kershko, started 
to dominate the midfield 
and got the offense going. 

The pressure finally 
paid off with Crames’ goal. 
Isham started the attack as 
she screamed down the left 
side past two Saint defen- 
ders. Isham then passed to 
Kershko whose shot was 
deflected to Crames, and 
Crames nailed it home. 

The Saints tried to 
retaliate, but Vermont 
keeper Paula LaMothe stop- 
ped St. Lawrence forward 
Cindi Gary from _ point 
blank. The shot by Gary 
was the only good chance 
the Saints had at the UVM 
goal. 

Play continued in the 
St. Lawrence zone as the 
Cats took shot after shot. 


With eight minutes to go jn 
the first half, Leslie Crames 


collected a, loose ball jn | 


front of a diving McCann 
and blasted a shot at the 
open goal. Saint defender 
N. B. Reilly knocked the 
ball away with her hand and 
the Cats were awarded g 
penalty shot. Sortor 
received the honor and beat 
McCann to the lower right. 

UVM came out in the 
second half after outshoot- 
ing St. Lawrence 13-4, and 
picked up where they had 
left off in the first, applying 
constant pressure. Senecal 
and her’ defensive unit 
stopped most St. Lawrence 
rushes at midfield and 
played the ball back into 
the Saint half. Then, with 
23 minutes remaining, Ste- 
fanie Crames scored her 
second goal of the game 
on assist from Kerwin. 
Crames started the play at 
midfield where she played a 
sweet pass to Shorey who 
screamed in towards the 
see WOMEN’S, page 20 


: a e 
ON A ROLL: The 12th ranked Cats continued their winning with a staunch defense led 


by sweeper Patty Senecal. 


What about that team known as the Yanks? 
They gave Mattingly, Winfield, and Yogi little 


swing.” 


Proved “‘ya ain’t got a thing if it ain’t got that 


el ASU AT OPA. win 


From a town known as the motor city, 

A man called Sparky sat rather pretty, 

With Trammell, Parrish, Sweet Lou, and more, 

The Tigers came out with a Motown roar. 

Their aces were named Morris, Petry, and 
‘‘Smoke,”’ 

And the pennant race started as an unfunny 
joke. 

They used Kirks, and Lemons, even Cuban 
refugees, 

And so Sparky’s boys won one-hundred with 
ease. 

But the team from the cold known as the Jays 

Lloyd Moseby and an Aikens called Willie Mays, 

Fought an Up-shaw battle to show their were 

ros, 

Bat they were as likely to win as the Baltimore 
O’s. 

And unlike some famous battles of yore, 

This one turned out a terrible bore. 

Meanwhile from the patrons of Fenway barely a 
word, 

They’re waiting for their savior — maybe Larry 


Bird, | 
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thanks. 

Besides a fossil who threw pitches without any 
spin, 

The Bombers couldn’t scrape up nor George buy 
them that ring. . 

As Milwaukee’s Cooper and Fingers couldn’t do 
it all, 

Brewer fans were treated with a case of “‘Beer 
Bawl.” 

But the Brewers were not alone in their plight, 

As the Indians made the battle for last a 
prizefight. 

Just show them a win and the Indians would 
fudge it, 
Not even a miracle could save Cleveland’s Tribe 

or its budget. 


A much closer race was alive in the West, 

As only fourteen games separated the worst 
from the best. 

On a fluffy cloud is where the Angels sat, 

When Reggie, the author, decided to swing his 
bat. 

And a Lazarus-like Kong better known as King, 
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But as Kingman and Jackson couldn’t drive all 
their mates home, 

The Twins were making a run for it in their 
Homer Dome. 

When the Twins forced the stingy Griffith out of 
town, 

Hrbek, Puckett, and Frank Viola were no longer 
fiddling around. 

But the ancient Royals didn’t heed much the 
Twins. 

So they sealed the division with but 84 wins. 

There was joy in the hearts of all in KC, 

until they went to the playoffs and got taken 
in three. 


A league turned upside down was the NL East, 

As the Pirates, Expos, and Phils did the least. 

All else in the East was rather quite dull, 

Except maybe Sutter or Juan Samuel. 

So who could it be, that number one team, 

A squad moved from Philly by one Dallas Green. 

Yes, the Cubs and their fans waited so many 
years, 

see NEED I?, page 20 
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By GREGG PICKER 

Often some of the most 
exciting sports stories take 
place in some of the lesser- 
publicized sports, and this 
year’s golf team has done 
nothing to damage that 
adage. 

“There is no girl’s team 
here at UVM and we 
wanted to play, so we 
thought we might as well 
wy it, says Jennifer 
McDonough. Many of their 
competitors probably wish 
Jennifer and Liz 
McDonough hadn’t tried it 
because not only did the 
sisters from West Hartford, 
Conn. make the men’s golf 
team, they had outstanding 
seasons. 

“They were forced to 
play from the men’s tees, 
which is a huge disadvan- 
tage for them,” says coach 


| 


ALL SOCKS 


SIBLING RIVALRY?: No way. Liz (putting) and Jennifer 
give each other credit for their success. 


* MEN'S & BOY'S RUGBY SHIRTS 


Jim Cross. “But they did it, 
never complained, and 
earned their spots on the 
team.” 

“Having to play from 
the men’s tees adds half a 
hole for us,”’ says Liz who 
said that it can be discour- 
aging to watch a guy drive 
the ball 310 yards knowing 
that at her best she’ll hit it 
210 yards: ‘“‘We developed 
good short games though,”’ 
Liz says, ‘“‘which helped 
make the competition man- 
ageable for us.”’ 

Among the highlights of 
this season for Jennifer and 
Liz was their play at the 
Toski tournament, where 
on the second day of 
competition they both im- 
proved their opening day 
scores by 20 strokes. Jenni- 
fer’s round of 84 placed her 
among the top finishers 


J.P.D 


aa 


pm 
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KIDS CORDS BY LEE & OSHKOSH 


overall. 

What makes both girls 
such strong players? Cross 
says both possess good 
course management, exhibit 
patience on the course, and 
don’t get rattled. “They 
may not hit the ball as far 
as the men, but the timing 
and rhythm of their golf 
swings help them to make 


exeellent shots over the 
demands of 18 _ holes,”’ 
Cross says. 


For the country club 
veterans who still slice their 
drives after years of lessons, 
it may be suicidal to know 
that Jennifer and Liz have 
been playing golf for only a 
little more than two years. 

On the course the sisters 
competed with a_ basic 
philosophy. ‘Play the 
course and not the person,”’ 
says Liz. ‘“‘We didn’t let one 
hole get us down and since 
it was medal scoring we 
tried to forget about the 
bad holes before they 
affected the rest of our 


rounds.”’ 
Girls trying out for 
men’s teams are. often 


frowned upon and viewed 
as a threat to those already 
on the team. However, 
from the initial meeting 
they attended Jennifer and 
Liz emphasize that they 
were welcomed and encour- 
aged by team members such 
as Scott Basse, Captain 
John Bean, and Mike 
Lyford, who practically 
made it part of his daily 
ritual to pick up the two 
and drive them to practice. 

The girls’ enthusiasm 
for coach Cross and their 
teammates appears endless. 
“The interaction between 
us, coach, and the guys has 
been super,” they say. 
“Coach Cross just couldn’t 
have been nicer.” 

Opposing players were 
nice but not as understand- 
ing as 


20% orr |} 40% orr 


TOPIC KNITS: 


CORDUROY VEST » PANTS SETS » 
LONG SLEEVE JERSEY TOPS - 
COORDINATED ATHLETIC PANTS 


Liz McDonough 


Jennifer McDonough 


‘There is no girls team here at UVM and 
we wanted to play, so we thought we 


might as 
McDonough 


team, according to the girls. 
‘They were never’ too 
happy if we beat them, asa 
matter of fact some of them 
came off the _ course 
fuming,” says Liz. 

Coach Cross says coach- 
ing girls presented no com- 
plications for him. ‘““They 
put me more at ease than 
vice versa and traveling in 
the vans on trips was just 
like the trips on any other 
team I’ve coached.” 


well 


Several things did hap- 
pen that otherwise wouldn’t 
have if the girls weren’t on 
the team. For example, at a 
post-Toski tournament ban- 
quet Jennifer and Liz were 
called up to accept congra- 
tulations for being the only 
female competitors. ‘With 
20 teams there, it was a 
little embarrassing,” says 
Liz. That was followed by a 
tremendous bear-hug that 
Jennifer received from Tom 
Taski’s older brother. ‘‘T 
never thought he’d let her 
go,’ says Liz who added 
that ‘che even wanted our 
address, but coach Cross 
refused to give it to him.” 

Is there competition be- 


those on UWVM’s tween Jennifer and Liz, a 


try it.’’-Jennifer 


junior and a year older, to 
prove who’s a better golfer? 
“It’s healthy competition, 
we push each other,” Liz 
says. ‘We always give each 
other the thumbs up or 
thumbs down sign on the 
course, even if we’re three 
holes away and can barely 
see each other.” 

Having each other is 
important for the two girls 
because they have always 
played team sports. As they 
say, ‘“‘Golf is a loner sport. 
If you have a bad hole you 
have nobody to blame but | 
yourself. It’s important to 


have someone there to 
push you.”’ 

As tough a game as golf 
is, Jennifer and Liz 


McDonough seem to have 
the physical and mental 
capabilities to excel at it. 
When asked what their most 
disenchanting thing was 
about this season they 
paused and said having to 
wait 40 minutes for break- 
fast at Howard Johnson’s 
before the second day of 
the Toski tournament. 


‘That’s a pretty good indica- 


tion that for Jennifer and 
Liz the thumbs are pointing 
up. 


0% OFF 


SURPLUS AIR FORCE 
WOOL COATS 


0% OFF 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 
Essex Junction 


NOW 9.99 Reg. to 16.95 


DICKIE 14 0z. DENIM JEANS 


NOW 9.99 Reg. 19.95 


a 


DON’T PAY DEPARTMENT 


STORE PRIC 


ES 


MEN'S ATHLETIC PANTS 


RED WING BOOTS #1212 
NOW 39.99 Reg. 69.95 


175 Pearl St. 


Downtown Burlington 
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SKELTON’S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


9-5:30 Mon.-Sat., Fri. ‘til 9 


THE ONLY 
BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


The 


fastest-growing 


Horse Club Rears its Head at UVM 


By SONDRA RUSSMAN 

The UVM Horse Club, 
formed in 1969, would like 
to announce the formation 
of an Intercollegiate Riding 
Team. Presently recognized 
as a club sport, the team 
will be competing with 12 
schools in the region, in- 
cluding Dartmouth, Middle- 
bury, New Hampshire, and 
Tufts. 

Each school possessing 
the necessary facilities will 
host a show. The _ host 
school also provides horses 
for the event, which each 
rider randomly chooses to 
ride. All shows will consist 
of five divisions, from 
beginner walk-trot, through 
open horsemanship. Each 
division will contain several 
riders from every school, 
one of which will represent 
each school in the point 
standings. The point system 


place, six for second, five 
for third, and so on. Team 
scores will be accumulated, 
as well as individual points, 
which could qualify a rider 
for regional, and possibly 
national, competition. 

The club, a member of 
the Student Association, is 
run in conjunction with the 
College of Agriculture. 
Their 70-plus members will 
have appeared at such acti- 
vities as the Ag Olympics, 
Oktoberfest, Red Square 
Affair, riding clinics, a 
horseman seminar, a trip to 
the Madison Square Garden 
Horse Show, and a competi- 
tion held at UVM during 
the course of the 1984-85 
school year. 

The club will welcome 
any new members who wish 
to begin competing imme- 
diately, or just want to bea 
part of the club (no experi- 


hie ae 


profession 
in America. 


to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the need for paralegals is about to double. 


Now is the time to become a part of this 
dynamic profession. ..and there is no finer train- 
ing available than at Philadelphia’s acclaimed 
Institute for Paralegal Training. After just four 
months of intensive study, we will find you a job 
in the city of your choice. We are so confident of 
the marketability of our graduates that we offer a 
unique tuition refund plan. . 

To learn how you can add market value to 
your college degree, return the coupon or call toll- 
free: 1-800-222-IPLT. 


We’ll be on campus April 17, 1985 


Contact your placement office to arrange for an 
individual interview or group presentation. 


Mail this coupon to: RUVT 
Institute for Paralegal Training 

1926 Arch Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Please send a copy of your catalogue. 


| | 
| | 
FOR PARALEGAL H Nannies Se Se | 
TRAINING : 
| | 


Housing and 
Financial Aid 
available 


Addres: 
Chie ee. 
Colleg: 


Approved by the 
American Bar 
Association 


Phone. 


ELECTRONIC. RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT 


finest research & development — 
facilities in the country. 


RECRUITERS WILL BE ON 
CAMPUS WED, NOVEMBER 7th 
INTERVIEWING FOR CIVILIAN POSITIONS AS 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


Rome Air Development Center 
GRIFFISS AFB, NEW YORK 
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awards seven points for first ence necessary). Meetings 


; Need I? 


they packed the rooftops to voice the long- 
awaited cheers. 

They picked up a redhead who went sixteen and 
one, 

And coming to Wrigley was once again fun. 

Another funny thing happened at Shea 
overnight, 

As the Mets took the hint of a pitcher named 
Dwight. 

Gooden mowed ’em down in record pace for a 
rookie, . 

While Keith, Strawberry, Foster, and Brooks 
drove home Mookie. 

And while the fans were standing and doing the 
wave, 

Orosco and Sisk produced save after save. 

In vain Johnson tried to program them on the 

_ right track, 

But the Mets fell six short and the magic was 

back. 


Two men from the Bronx shed their pinstripes 
this year, 

The Golden Goose and Nettles pulled them up 
from the rear. 

The Padres unleashed Wiggins and Gwynn which 
was nifty, 

The former stole bases, the latter hit three-fifty, 

Because when they played they played for 
keeps, 

They piled their victims up in heaps. 

Dick Williams dealt harshly with the likes of 
beanball knaves, 

As they ended up scalping Pascual and his 
Braves. 

And Ted Turner’s season was that of a mourner, 

As little Bob Horner was confined to his corner. 

In Cincinnati the Reds once again had their 
Rose, 

Who kept both players and managers on each 
other’s toes. 

And if baseball was ‘‘very good”’ to Chico 
Escuela, 


. A much different fate was that of our friend 


Valenzuela. 

But each baseball story has its own moral, 

And the Dodgers was to acquire five more like 
Orel. 

Although the rest of the Giants did not do a lot, 

All-star Brenly and Chili ended up hot. 

When Dickie Thon got hit by a fastball one day, 

The Astros season was over by May. 

Thon took that fastball right in the face, 

But the fight in the Astros led them to second 
place. 


The playoffs began with a Cubbie Blue Thunder, 


But when push came to shove they buckled 
under. 

So Steve Garvey led the Padres to Motor City, 

Where only Bevacqua’s bat and Sparky sit 
pretty, 


The Tigers came to play in their warlike fatigues, 


And Anderson was the victor, the first in both 
leagues. 


are held every other Mon- 
day evening at 7:00 in L/L 
E110. For more informa- 
tion contact president Sue 
Winter at 656-3846 or vice 
president Sondra Russman 
at 863-2425. 


Women’s 
Soccer 


Triumph 
Again 


continued from page 18 


right post. Shorey passed to 
Kerwin in front of the Saint 
goal but Kerwin misfired 
and the _ ball went to 
Crames, who hammered it 
home. ~ 

Vermont got its fourth 
goal with sixteen minutes 
left to play. Saint goalie 
McCann was beat on a 
beautiful shot from 20 
yards out that carried over 
her head and into the back 
of the net. Unfortunately, 
Saint defender Kath Tasper- 
ini took the shot on an 
attempted clearing pass. 
Tatro received credit for the 
goal. 

The Cats weren’t satis- 
fied with their four goal 
lead as the attack con- © 
tinued. With 15 minutes to 
go, there was a wild scram- 
ble in front of the St. 
Lawrence net. Two Cat 
shots rebounded off the 
post before the ball was 
finally cleared by the 
defense. 

With six minutes 
remaining, Shorey tallied 
Vermont’s final goal. She 
received a pass from Leslie 
Crames and _ knocked it 
in from 20 yards. 

St. Lawrence coach Ber- 
nie McKinnon was im- 
pressed with the UVM per- 
formance. ‘‘They played 
very well and unfortunately 
we didn’t. They are a good 
team.” Stefanie Crames, was 
surprised with the St. Law- 
rence performance. ‘We 
thought they were a better 
team. They played Platts- 
burgh evenly and we just 
beat Plattsburgh.” 

The Cats’ next home 
game is against Keene State 
on Wednesday. They have 
an away game. Saturday 
against UNH and another 
one Sunday against Bow- 
doin. 

3K 2K OK OK 2K 

The Cats are now seek- 
ing a playoff berth and their 
game at New Hampshire is 
key... Frosh forward Amy 
Shorey went down late in 
Tuesday’s game with an 
ankle injury. The team 
cannot afford to lose her... 
Their record is now 8-2-1... 
They were ranked 11th in 
the nation last week but fell 
to 12th this week following 


their loss last Saturday to 
UConn. They remain 5th in 
New England. 
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X-Country Crowned 
| Vermont Champ 


By DAN KURTZ 

The week began on a 
good note for the UVM 
Catamounts; they defeated 


six other schools to capture ~ 


the Vermont State Cham- 
pionship. The Cats toppled 
defending champion Mid- 
diebury 25-44 to gain 
revenge for last year’s two- 
point loss to the Panthers. 

The performance on the 
hilly Johnson State course 
saw the Cats all run out- 
standing individual races. 
More importantly, though, 
their top five runners were 
able to stay close together. 
Captain Steve  Piscopo 
labeled the performance 
“the best race of the year 
for us.” 

The Cats placed their 
top five runners within the 
first nine finishers. Richard 
Weber won the meet with a 
new course record of 23:46 
over 4.5 miles. The top four 
finishers all ran under the 
old record time. Steve Pis- 
copo and Bill McGrath 
were the next Vermont 
finishers, winding up third 
and fourth. Mike Marquise 
and Alf Wakeman _ took 
eighth and ninth to round 
out the scoring. 

The Cats’ next race 
against nationally ranked 
St. Lawrence turned out to 
be another story, as UVM 
suffered a letdown and lost 
35-22. The Saints took 
places 1, 2, 4, 7 and 8. 

Running on an almost 
completely flat course after 
their state meet the Cats 
had trouble adjusting to the 
new terrain. In addition the 
Saints’ ability to run as a 
team burned both Piscopo 
and Weber. “They left us at 
three miles, and all we 
could see were their red 
Jerseys,” said Piscopo. 


Panthers Claw 
Field Hockey Cats 


By RICK MACHANIC 

A season that has seen 
its share of narrow victories 
and defeats was witness to 
yet another such occurrence 
this past Tuesday. On that 
day the Vermont field hoc- 
key team, playing its third 
road game in less than a 
week, and 11th overall, 
dropped a 2-1 decision to 
the Panthers of Middlebury. 
The 6-2 Panthers went out 
to an early 1-0 lead, before 
UVM’s Karen Wilder evened 
the score in the second half 
at 1-1 with a breakaway 
tally. But, this was to be 
short-lived. Middlebury 
responded only minutes 
later with a Lynn Holappa 
goal coming off a reflection. 
Holappa’s goal turned out 
to be all the Panthers 
needed to nail down their 
sixth victory of the season. 
The loss is the second in a 
tow for the Cats, following 
| two consecutive shut-out 
victories, over St. Lawrence, 
2-0, and Ivy League front- 
“i Dartmouth, 1-0. 
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| FALL SPORTS UPDATE 


The streak was halted 
this past weekend, as the 
Cats fell to Syracuse, 2-1. 
Tuesday’s result typifies the 
frustration the Cats have 
endured all season long, 
dropping seven games by a 
one-goal margin. 

The 4-9 Cats finish up 
their season with two home 
games this Saturday at 1:00 
p.m. versus Colgate, and 
next Wednesday at 3:00 
p.m. versus BU. 


Women’s XC Race 
to Fifth Place 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

UVM made a respect- 
able showing Saturday in 
the annual Holy Cross Invi- 
tational in Worcester, MA, 
placing fifth in a field of 16 
teams. 

Sophomore Celeste 
Leon ran the 3.1 mile 
course in 18:33, leading the 
UVM runners with a ninth 
place finish. Sophomore 
Josee Auclair and freshman 
Amy Edwards finished 29th 
(19:29) and 32nd (19:53) 
respectively. Other Cata- 
mount runners were fresh- 
man Sue Spencer who 
placed 38th with a time of 
19:40, and senior Libby 
Briggs who finished 40th in 
19:48. 

Mary McNaughton of 
Holy Cross won the 176 
person race in 17:53, lead- 
ing her team to a first place 
finish. The Crusaders regis- 
tered 31 points. Army 
finished a close second with 
34 points, Springfield Col- 
lege 3rd with 90 points, and 
the University of Massachu- 
setts placed 4th with 105 
points. UVM was next with 
33 points. 


UVM coach Terry Bland © 


was pleased with his team’s 
performance. “The whole 
team ran well,” he said. “‘I 
was very pleased.”’ 

Despite the Cats’ strong 
showing they still remain at 
2-1 (invitational meets do 
not count in the overall 
record). 

This Saturday, UVM 
travels to Amherst, MA for 
a meet with Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. Coach Bland 
foresees a real struggle in 
that meet. “We'll have a 
tough time in that meet,” 
he said. ‘‘All those teams 
are very good.”’ 


Women’s Tennis 
Streak Ends at Four 


By BRIAN SANDERSON 


The women’s __ tennis 
team lost in a match to 
Harvard Oct. 9. The team 
was put down 7-2 ending a 
four-game winning streak. 
Fourth-seeded Cathy Dur- 
fee and the doubles team of 
Dawn Faganson and Robin 
Cooley provided the only 
wins for UVM. Harvard is 
traditionally one of the 
strongest teams in the east. 
Outstanding play by Dur- 
fee, Faganson and Cooley 


see UPDATE, page 22 
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NICK'S PIZZA 


SAVE $7.00 PER ORDER 


Answer this weeks 
Pizza Pursuit Question 


PIZZA HOTLINE 


FREE DELIVERY 656-2902 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
| means you re part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancementare the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.©. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
PEPSI COLA 


[a=] SPORTS JEGOr._. 


Burlington, Vermont 05405 
ees8ecresese SPO] @2@e@e0e00000600680 


THERE WILL BE A MANDATORY MANAGERS MEETING ror Alt THOSE 
TEAMS ELEGIBLE FOR PLAY-OFFS IN Flag Football, Soccer and Volleyball. Managers please meet 
on Friday, October 19, at 4:30pm, in Room 118 Patrick Gym. This meeting is very important — all must 
attend. There will be another Mandatory Managers Meeting for all Floor Hockey, Basketball, Ice 
Hockey and Tennis Team Managers on Monday, October 22, 4:30pm Room 118 Patrick Gym. 


TOP FLAG FOOTBALL TEAMS include the DURE MATERS who have not been 
scored on once and hold a 3-O record, FIJl who holds a 4-O record, LAMBDA IOTA who holds a 
4-O record with 4 shut-outs. These are the teams to be aware of during the play-offs. 


TOP SOCCER TEAMS include THE CREAMERS with a 3-O record, the INTERNATIONAL 
CLUB with a 3-O record in Men’s A, block 2, the TOOTIN’ BROTHERS with a 4-O record in Men's B, 
block 6, JERRY'S KIDS with a 3-O record in Men’s C, block 7, & the SKI BUMS with a 3-O record in 
Women’s block 8. PLAY-OFFS start October 22 for both sports. Be there to cheer your favorite 


teams. 


ATTENTION ALL RACQUET SWINGING FANS. intramurals Doubles Tennis 
entries close and Singles Racquetball entries open on Monday, Oct 22. Both will be weekend dou- 
ble elimination tournaments. Three skill divisions A,B,C will be avaiable to play in. IM Championship 
t-shirts will be awarded to the winners in each division, and all participants receive IM points. Sign 
up with your IM floor rep or come by the Rec Sports Office, room 219 Patrick Gym. IM TABBLE TEN- 
NIS WINNERS are STEPH LAZARO and JIM FONG. There was not a large turnout for this years Table 
Tennis Tournament, but a good time and tough competition was had by all. The Fong brothers 
stood out on top with Jim edging out Tony for the Championship Title. Steph Lazaro overcame a 
tough Mary Nole to win the Championship Title for the women. Thank you all for participating. 


UPDATED 1985-1985 WOMEN‘S ICE HOCKEY CLUB ROSTER: tten 
Hodges, Sheilah Barch, Louise Walthor, Robin Van Esch, Deborah Benjamin, Alexandria Vannek, 
Diane Bothfield, Cathleen Cope, Shannon Prime, Sarah Burrows, Kathryn Stam, Mary Bore, 
Elizabeth Perkins, Jennifer Hamahan, Robin Kiernan, Marian Crocker, and Elizabeth Valentine. 
SPECIAL INTEREST CLUBS — The Division of Student Affairs Staff Development Committee Is organiz- 
ing special interest clubs, All staff members in the division are eligible. Any staff member in the Divi- 
sion interested in becoming a club leader should contact Laura Peterson as soon as possible at 
656-4485. 


NEW POLICY IN P.E. CLASSES — Effective immediately, all persons participating 
in handball, racquetball and squash in instructional classes or for recreation must wear protective 
eye goggles or safety glasses, Persons found not wearing such protection will be asked to leave 
the courts until they procure full eye protectors, 


Pilot. _ 
The Better 
Ballpoint | 


When i runs out 
you wont have to. 


The exciting Pilot ballpoint. It’s got everything 
going for it. Smoother writing. Specially designed 
finger ribbing for continual writing comfort. 
Stainless steel point. Tungsten carbide ball. Per- 
fectly balanced. A choice of medium or fine 
points. And best of all...you’ll never throw it out. 

Just slip in a 39¢ refill and you’re ready to write 


again. So next time PILOT] 
the best. The 69¢ 


your old scratchy 
Pilot ballpoint pen. THE BETTER BALLPOINT f 


see-thru pen rans 


An intensive presonal dévelbpmant seminar 
Thursday, November 1, 1984 
4:00 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Guest speaker 
Hal Fishbein (UVM Class of ’57) 
For registration information, please call the Student 
Alumni Council before October 25 at 656-2010. 


A program of the University of Vermont Alumni Association and 


SAC 


86 South Williams Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 


Student Alumni Council 
The University of Vermont 


‘meine 
DISCOUNT MU 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


FROM AS 
%* FITS MANY 


SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIP/ TING 
DEALERS 


Installed By 
Trained 
Specialists 


Lee aeeey 
INSTALLED 


Featuring ® 


One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!’ 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUT IN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


=z OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


Soccer Cats 


continued from page 18 
appeared in the second half, 
the Wildcats’ defense paid 
no special attention, mark- 
ing him with a single 
defender. This gave Borel 
the room he needed to 
wheel and deal, as he stung 
New Hampshire with both 
the tying and winning goals. 
The Wildcats broke out 
on top as junior forward 
Adrian Pfisterer took a pass 
from midfielder Peter Spei- 
gel that sent him in alone. 
Pfisterer easily beat Cats 
keeper Steve Nedde to the 
right side. However, Ver- 
mont struck back when 
senior sweeper Dave Grose 


fed Borel, who beat three 
UNH defenders to break in 
alone. and beat Wildcat 
keeper Dave Barlow with a 
soft shot to the left, knot- 
ting the score at 1-1. 

With 10:54 remaining in 
the game, Borel netted the 
gamewinner. Jim Mitchell 
played a pass that bounced 
12 yards outside of the 
UNH goal. Barlow went 
after the ball, but Borel 
beat him to it, tapping it 
over the keeper’s head and 
in for the win. 

The victory gives Ver- 
mont (3-8) their first Divi- 
sion I victory, as well as a 
much-needed lift. “We’re 
very pleased with the fact 
that we played a_ ball- 
control game which showed 
dominance,” said  Rein- 
hardt. ‘‘We didn’t have any 
real weaknesses.”’ 

In beating the Wildcats, 
Vermont put a halt to a 
seemingly infinite 6-game 
losing streak (their previous 
victory had come on Sep- 
tember 19). ‘Perhaps we’re 


Update 


continued from page 21 
has enabled the Cats to put 
anything on the board. 

The team performed an 
8-1 blowout of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts on 
Saturday, Oct. 6, at the 
Patrick Gym courts. 

“The girls were excited 
to play a home match. 
Everyone’s beginning to 
play up to their potential 
now. They’re hitting the 
ball well, playing smarter, 
and getting tougher on the 
big points,” said coach Dave 
Robison. 


Alex Nemerov (19-17), de 
N.Y. Giants aur City estat Miami Washington LA. Raiders ong 
at at at at y 
Philadelphia N, Y. Jets — Muinioas New England St. Louis San Diego : 
Kramer (26-10) Giants Jets Vikings Dolphins Redskins Raiders) 
Kamil (23-13) Giants Chiefs Vikings Dolphins Redskins Raiders 
Bushweller (21-15) Giants’ Jats Vikings Patriots Cardinals Raiders 
Fontecchio (20-16) Eagles Chiefs Vikings Patriots Redskins Raiders — 
Nemerov (19-17) Eagles Jets Vikings Dolphins Cardinals Raiders 


coming alive now, in terms 
of our overall appearance,” 
says Reinhardt. ‘‘We’re 
playing at a higher level, 
running a lot smoother. 
We’re on aroll.”’ 

The roll seemingly has 
carried onto the practice 
field this week, but it has 
come too late to save the 
Cats. They must win their 
remaining six games to 
avoid their second-straight 
losing season, a fate which 
has not befallen Catamount 
teams since the 1972 and 
73 squads under former 
coach Don Soderberg. That 
task seems improbable con- 
sidering that the six games 
include away games with 


New England’s number two 
(Yale), nine (Maine), and 
ten (Dartmouth) teams. 


Cats Scratches: In case 
you missed it, the Cats’ 
losing streak had reached 
six with losses at Rhode 
Island and at home against 
Boston College. In the BC 
game, Eagle forward Steve 
Masiello tallied a hat trick 
that accounted for the 3-0 
final. Masiello, a sopho- 
more, is new to that pro- 
gram, having spent his fresh- 
man year on Boston Univer- 


sity’s hockey squad before 


transferring schools and 
sports... Saturday’s loss to 
Vermont effectively ruins 
any hopes New Hampshire 
may have had of reaching 
post-season play. The Wild- 
cats are unofficially the 
11th-ranked team in New 
England. (The polls show 
only the top ten, but UNH 
was the only additional 


Freshman number one 
seed Pam Lacher led the 
charge with her first career 
victory (6-3, 2-6, 6-2). 
‘Pam was always trying to 
hit great shots,” said Robi- 
son, ‘‘now she concentrates 
on hitting good shots and 
has less errors.” 

Seniors Sue Stein and 
Durfee each brought home 
singles victories with scores 
of 6-1, 6-3, and 7-6, 7-6 
respectively. ‘‘Sue and Durf 
have both been working on 
a more aggressive game,” 
said Robison. ‘“They’ve 
been coming to the net 
more often and it’s worked 
for them. They’re both 
playing real well.” 


Cynic Sunday Selections | 


BACK AND RESTED FROM VACATION: The Cynic Sunday Selectors, pores: ; 
most of the western world, are watching with gleeful interest the battle between Harvey _ - 
Kramer (26-10) and the ever-gaining Amos Kamil (23-13). This week, everyone’s out to — 
take a chance — just look at the Detroit-Minnesota forecast. In other news, no one - - 

with the possible exception of Joanne Scheinman — is below .500 this week, not even 


team to receive votes)... 


After playing nine games es ops 


less than five weeks, the 
Cats have been given a fyjj 
week to prepare for Satur. 
day’s clash with the Black 
Bears of Maine. Kickoff jg 
10:00 am. in Orono., 


Vermont’s only remaining ft 


home game occurs one 
week later against Fairleigh 
Dickinson, on October 27 
at 1:00 p.m. The season 
officially ends November 
7th with a game at Yale. 
The goaltending situation 
remains up in the air. Steve 
Nedde returned Saturday in 
impressive fashion, replac- 
ing John Scotnicki, who 
seemingly had won the job. 
“Nedde played with ex- 
treme confidence Satur- 
day,” said Reinhardt. 
Lost in the goaltending 
shuffle has been John Mat- 
son, who has not played in 
almost four weeks. Matson 
leads all keepers with a 1.50 
goals against average in four 
games... The Cats’ record of 
3-8-0 includes a Division I 
record of 1-6-0 and a road 
record of 0-3-0. Meanwhile, 
Vermont is 3-5-0 at home 
and 2-2 against sub-Division 
I teams. Speaking of 
records, the last Catamount 
teams with back-to-back 
losing seasons in ’72 and °73 
posted a combined record 
of 7-18-1. Combining last 
season’s 4-10-1 mark with 
this year’s current record of 
3-8-0 gives the 83 and ’84 
squads equal numbers. The 
1974 team rebounded to 
7-3-3, but they probably 
were not faced with replac- 
ing the nine seniors that will 
graduate from this year’s 
team. 


x 


Other singles victories 
were Katie Postmus (6-0, 
6-0) and freshman Marla 
Pichon (6-2, 6-4). 

Sue Lewis was the only 
hard-luck loser dropping a 
3-6, 6-4, 1-6 contest. 

On the doubles front, 
Dawn Faganson and Robin 
Cooley fought for a 5-7, 
6-3, 6-4 win. “They fought 
for every point and came 
out winners,” said Robison. 

The final two doubles 
victories were had by the 
teams of Meg Bilgore/Mar- 
gie Goldsmith and Carolyn 
Brown/Amy Sheldon at 6-2, 
6-4 and 2-6, 6-4, 6-3 respec- 
tively. 


- Take it Easy 


Learn to Relax — The Wellness 
Promotion Program is pleased to 
announce our new Relaxation 
Training Program. We now have 
peer educators trained and ready 
for individual consultations in 
relaxation techniques, including 
imageries, visualizations, and _bio- 
feedback. If difficulties in academia 
or personal issues are causing you 
STRESS, call Kénn or Emina at the 
Student Health Center (656-3350) 
to schedule your appointment 
NOW!! LEARN TO RELAX, NOW! 


Time to Vote 

Attention eligible voters. You 
must register before you can vote! 
The deadline for registering to vote 
in Vermont is noon on Saturday, 
Oct. 20. Anyone who will be 18 
years old before November 6 and 
has lived in Vermont for 30 days 
can register and vote in Vermont. If 
you are already registered in 
another place and have _ not 
arranged to get an absentee ballot 
yet, and do not plan to travel to 
that place to vote, you should 
seriously consider registering and 
voting in Burlington. Call City Hall 
(658-9300) or Slade Hall (656- 
3388) for more information. 


Mortar Meeting 


Mortar Board will be having a 
meeting on Oct. 18 at 10 p.m. in 


216 L/L. Attendance is required. 
Help with Concerts 


Applications for S.A. Concert 
Bureau are available at the Student 
Association office in Wright. Need 
two hard working people to help 
out. Applications due by Friday, 
Oct. 19. Qualifying applicants will 
be notified by telephone for 

_follow-upinterview. 


Check out D.C. 


There will be an informational 
meeting explaining the American 
University Washington Semester 
internship program on Monday, 
Oct. 22 from 4:30 to 5:30, in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. All 
interested juniors and seniors are 


urged to attend. 


More Melodious Music 


The UVM Music Dept. Faculty 
will present a second concert to 
honor the memory of David Yan- 
dell, long time friend of the depart- 
ment, at 8 o’clock, Wednesday, 
Oct. 24, in the Recital Hall. The 
program will include music for 
winds and piano by Beethoven, 
Poulenc, and Mozart. Admission 
$4.00, $3.00 for seniors; $2.00 for 
students. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


|Computer Money 


International Computer Pro- 
grams, Inc. will be awarding a 
scholarship for the 1985-86 acade- 
mic year to a computer science or 
computer technology student cur- 
rently enrolled as a sophomore or 
junior. Applicants must be full-time 
students enrolled in a four-year 
college or university, must be 
maintaining a B level GPA and must 
have financial need. The award 
provides a maximum of $5,000 to 
cover tuition, room, board, and 
educational expenses. Application 
deadline: Nov. 15, 1984. Contact 
the Financial Aid Office for appli- 
cation materials. 


Spikers Wanted 


Attention Volleyball Players. If 
you like to run, jump, dig, or spike, 
come join us. Co-ed Recreational 
Volleyball practices have begun: 
Sundays from 8 to 10 p.m. and 
Wednesdays from 9 to 11 p.m. 
Questions? Call Lizanne at x3873 
or Tom at x3202. 


Back in the Saddle 

The next Horse Club meeting 
will be on Monday, Oct. 22 at 7:00 
in L/L B110. Preparations will be 
made for the national horse show as 
well as many new and fun activities 
of our own. We will plan for our 
upcoming and fourth intercollegiate 
show at New England College and 


-lreview the results of our past three. 


Everyone is welcome to come 
and participate or just sit and 
listen! So come to our next meeting 
and find out more about us! 


Enter the Dragon 


The UVM Karate Club proudly 
presents the amazing Bruce Lee’s 
Enter the Dragon Oct. 20th in 
B-106 Angell Hall at 7, 9 and 11 
:p.m. $2.00 admission. 


Worry About Acid 


Vermont’s Soils Are Acid. Is 
Acid Rain a Factor? A discussion 
with UVM Soil Scientists Dr. F. R. 
Magdoff. Oct. 18 at 4:00 p.m., 105 
Aiken Center. Sponsored by UVM 
Student Chapter of the American 
Water Resources Association. 


Get a Granny 

There will be an organizational 
meeting for new people interested 
in the Adopt-A-Grandparent pro- 
gram with Volunteers In Action. 
This is a chance to work with an 
elderly person in their own home, 
in a one-on-one relationship, and to 
gain practical experience in volun- 
teering or career related interests. 
Call x2062 for more information. 
See you Oct. 29 at 4:00 p.m. at 
Nicholson House in the VIA office 
on thefirst floor. 


No Pain 


“Exercise Without Pain: Pre- 
vention of Sports Injury,’ pre- 
sented by Jim Garnett, Recrea- 
tional Sports. Thursday, Oct. 18, 
8:30 p.m. Lafayette Hall, room 
302-A. Whether you’re just starting 
an exercise program or are already 
enjoying the benefits of regular 
exercise, this workshop is for you. 
Simple ways of preventing injuries 
during your particular sport or 
exercise will be outlined. Pain and 
injury are unnecessary components 
of sports and fitness — find out 
how to prevent them! For further 
information, please contact the 


Wellness Promotion Center, x3350. 
All Healthy Lifestyle Workshops 
are offered free of charge! 


Piano Recital 


The UVM Music Dept. will 
present a concert by Aebersold and 
Neiweem, the renowned American 
duo-pianists, on Friday, Oct. 19 at 
8 o’clock in the Recital Hall. The 


program will include works by 
Schubert, Brahms, Stravinsky and 
Ravel. Mr. and Mrs. Neiweem will 
present a piano master class earlier 
in the day, at noon. Admission 


$4.00, $3.00 for seniors; $2.00 for 
students. 


CAREER CORNER 


Career Workshops: 


Monday, Oct. 22 Interview 

Workshop 3-4:30pm 
Tuesday, Oct. 23 Resume 

Workshop 3-4:30 pm 
Tuesday, Oct. 23 Essay Workshop 7-8:30 pm 


All workshops will meet in the Conference Room, E Bldg. 


Information Sessions with Employers: 


Monday, Oct. 22 


Wednesday, Oct. 24 


Peace Corps 7 pm B112 
Angell 
R.R. Donnelley 7pm L/L 


Interviews with Graduate School Reps: | 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
school representative must sign up at CCD from Oct. 


22-26. 
Harvard Divinity School 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 

Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza-— 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD from Oct. 22-25 

R.R. Donnelley and Sons 

Computervision 

Harris Graphics Corp. 

Corning Glass Works 

Maine Medical Center 

Department of Energy 

Army Recruiting Station 


Career Fair: | 

Don’t miss it! All students are encouraged to attend a 
daylong career fair. The following is a partial list of 
registrants: 


General Electric 

Gen ‘Star 

Hamlin Consulting Engineers 
Pinkham Engineering 
McDonnall Douglas Aircraft 


New England Telephone 
Corning Glass Works 
Hughes Aircraft 
International Paper Co. 
Digital Equipment Corp. 
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SKI TUNE 22 
SPECIAL 


THE FIRST 100 PAIRS OF SKIS BROUGHT TO THE ALPINE SHOP 
_ WILL BE PROFESSIONALLY TUNED FOR ONLY $1.00. 


SHARPEN — WAX — DEBURR _ SERVICEABLE EQUIPMENT ONLY |,i 
(Limit 1 pair of skis per family) 


SEE OUR RECENTLY REDUCED PRICES ON 1983-84 EQUIPMENT 


DOWNHILL SKIS Reg. Sale DOWNHILL SKI BOOTS Reg. Sale 


Dynastar CS2Challenge $260 $195 Lange XL Sport $160 
CSX Challenge $240 $180 Nordica NL310 — 120 
Omedglass Il $295 $221 Pulsar 
-MV5 $306 $231 Gemini ~ 


Rossignol Garbonk $500 $325 Seay 
Poseidon 
; Stratu 270 216 
NS703 
Eagle 290 232 
Be NS770 
Equipe 285 228 NR960 
STS 220 


Falcon 212 NR970 
Edge 175 Dolomite Zermatt 125 


Espoir ; * 140 Athena 140 


Escort 138 Salomon SX60 ~— 180 
E350 SX70 180 


| SX90 270 
CROSS COUNTRY SKIS _ CROSS COUNTRY SKI BOOTS. 


Trak Trakker Highcut 
Trakker Lowcut 
Challenge 
Tour 50 
ai Tour 75 
Marathon-SW Salomon SR90 
Touring adidas Seefeld 
Rossignol Horizon Il Lake Placid 
Touring Kiruna 
Caribou Suomi 
Saga BINDINGS | 
Salomon 737E 
737 


Mariah 
Tempest 
Nova 


Fischer Crown 


BARREL OF SKI POLES 25% OFF Madi 


) WILLISTON ROAD 
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By ALEX STIMPSON 

UVM junior Mike Pitherman is a 
transplanted Bostonian confronting a 
temporary dilemma as he waits for a 
Stouffer’s pizza to defrost in his oven. 
The problem he faces, however, does 
not concern the pizza. It concerns, in- 
stead, the modestly sized chrome 
Pioneer music box that he holds up for 
Scrutiny with his right hand. 

“If I stand in the corner, near my bed, 
the box’s antenna can sometimes pick 
up the Montreal stations,” he says. 

Pitherman walks over to the side of 
his bed and raises the music box towards 
the ceiling but the sound of heavy static 
remains constant. He says that he never 
had to listen to Burlington music pro- 
gramming until his cassettes were stolen 
from his car a week ago. 

I need hardcore dance music, funk, 
rap, whatever you want to call it,” he 
says. “This adult contemporary crap 

play on some of the stations 
around here really pisses me off.” 


He puts the music box down gently 
on the uncarpeted floor. “Down here all 
it (the box) gets is Q99,” he says. The 
pizza is ready. 

While Pitherman is in the kitchen, 
searching through an antiquated 
dishwasher for a plate that is “not-all- 
that-dirty” to eat on, the groan of static 
breaks and the faint lyrics of a Duran 
Duran hit fluctuate throughout the 
small apartment. 

“That must be Q99,” he says, moving 
from out of the kitchen, bobbling the 
food cradled in a Scott towel. “Listen, 
listen,” he says. He crouches down on 
his knees and presses his ear to a 
speaker. The chorus to “Blue Moon on 
Monday” plays over the airwaves. 

“You know why all this British new 
pop is so bad?” he asks. “Because you 
can’t here the beat. All you hear is one 
big, muffled, whirring noise. Do you 
hear that? That’s not guitars and syn- 
thesizers. That’s hairdryers.” 

Pitherman yanks the power cord to 


the music box just as Duran Duran’s 
lead singer croons, “I light my torch and 
wave it for...” 

“The nearest hairstylist,” Pitherman 
adds. 

With the apartment silent, Pitherman 
graps the phone and dials UVM’s 
WRUV. He asks the DJ to. play Grand- 
master Flash’s “‘White Lines.” 
Noticeably more relaxed now, he heads 
back into the kitchen to re-heat his 
Stouffer’s. 


Many UVM students like Pitherman, 
who spent their summers in big cities, 
have brought their taste for dance music 
(funk, hip-hop, rap) with them to Burl- 
ington and are helping to establish the 
area’s newest music trend, 

According to a recent Cynic survey, 
Grandmaster Flash, The Sugarhill 
Gang, Prince, Madonna, Midnight Star, 
Cameo, Jeffrey Osborne, S.0.S., The 
Pointer Sisters, Gap Band, and Tina 
Turner are experiencing uninterrupted 


Dance Queen Tina Turne: 


play time on and off campus. For the 
last two weeks, “White Lines” has been 
UVM’s most heavily requested song at 
WRUV. 

Josh Brickman, music director at 
WRUV, cites two contributing factors 
that have helped dance music thrive at 
UVM. “A lot of UVM students are 
from big cities and grow up on stations 
like KISS 108/Boston, 92 KTU/New 
York, and WGCI/Chicago. Others are 
musical snobs who enjoy it because it 
has the appearance of a serious work of 
creativity. Rap music is a political ex- 
pression just the way punk and reggae 
are,” he says. 

If the students haven’t been exposed 
to these stations before, they’re beginn- 
ing to get a taste of dance music in the 
bars downtown — especially in Miner- 
va’s and Doolin’s. 

An owner of Doolin’s, Peter 
Mavrikis, who worked as a bartender at 
Metro 700 in New York City, says, “I 

see FUNK, page 3 
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Bon today at Sweetwaters, where 
you're invited to sample tuna steaks, 
swordfish, shrimp, beef and poultry specials, 
broiled over mesquite wood. 


* mes-két (noun): a thomy tree common to the 
American Southwest. Traditionally prized by 
Apache Indians for its ability to bum at high 
temperatures, sealing in natural juices and 
imparting a deliciously distinctive flavor. 


weelwaters 


Comer of Church & College 
Burlington ¢ 864-9800 @ Reservations available. 


ATHIN LINE 


FROM FAILURE, 
LIFE FROM 
DEATH. 
ALINE AS 
DIFFICULT 

TO WALK 


AS A 
RAZORS EDGE. 


1, ORS EDGE 
~ ~ 
RAZORS EDGE 
THE STORY OF ONE MAN’S SEARCH 
FOR HIMSELF. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 
A MARCUCCI-COHEN-BENN PRODUCTION A JOHN BYRUM FILM 


“THE RAZOR'S EDGE” BASED ON THE CLASSIC NOVEL BY W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


THERESA RUSSELL CATHERINE HICKS (DENHOLM ELLIOTT As UNCLE ELLIOT) ANRJAMES KEACH 


Mi TACK NITZSCHE “"'™"'"8 JOHN BYRUM & BILL MURRAY {iit ROB COHEN 
mone ROBERT P MARCUCCI AND HARRY BENN ("8 JOHN BYRUM 
—— ——- ie AD 


THE PENGUIN BOOK 


OPENS OCTOBER 19 


196 Main Street, Burlington 
Phone 658-2561 


NO MINIMUM HOURS Mon-Thurs 8:00-9:00 
812" xk 11” Friday 8:00-6:00 
WHITE 20Ib. BOND Saturday 


Sunday 


ANNOUNCING THE REOPENING 
OF OUR DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON LOCATION J 
AS A SEASONAL CONVENIENCE. 


save up to 
on footwear at (0) 


factory direct prices 
AT OUR LOWER CHURCH STREET STORE 
IN BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


SPECIAL HOURS: 9:30AM to 6PM 
Tues.—Sat. only. 


Men's all leather, 8” 
Thinsulate® insulated 
work and sport boot. 

Vibram sole. Made in 
U.S.A. 


Sugg. retail $85.00 


Si 


SALE PRIC 
Great footwear for the great outdoors © 


Dunham Footwear Factory Outlets 
SHELBURNE, VT-Shelburne Rd., Rt. 7 — 
Next to Down Under Sportswear Ss 
BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza, Barre-Montpelier Rd 


RUTLAND, VT-Woodstock Ave., Rt. 4 East Pa 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street 


MAINE: Kittery, Welle. MASSACHUSETTS: Brockton, Burlington, Cambridge, Natick, Norwood 
(Westwood), Salem, Saugus, Shrewsbury, Sturbridge. NEW YORK: Lake George (Queensbury). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Concord, Keene, Manchester, Merrimack, Nashua, North Conway, 
Portemouth, West Lebanon, VERMONT: Barre, Bennington, Brattleboro, Manchester Center, 
Rutland, Shelburne 


OCTOBER 14—20 
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Romeo and 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

The Bushwhacked Piano, by Tho- 
mas McGuane. Vintage Books. 220 
pp. $5.95. 

I n profile, Montana looks like a 
mature, recumbent buffalo, its 
face contentedly nuzzled_ into 

Idaho, feeding on potatoes and 
spring water, and its butt stuck 
squarely in North Dakota’s face. 

At least to some it looks like 
this. 

But that is Montana, the state 
where Micheal Ray Richardson 
went to college and where George 
Custer died. It is where drinkers, in 
bars for a little common entertain- 
ment, wear Braves baseball caps 
because Ted Turner’s Atlanta 
Superstation comes in perfectly 
from across the country. It is 
something we may fairly make 
satire of. 

_-~~Before us, though, there’® was 
Tomas McGuane, who lives in 
Montana and whose book, The 

__ Bushwhacked Piano, is set mostly 


in Montana. Originally published jin ° 


1971 and re-released just this year, 

’ The Bushwhacked -Piano is the 
story of a particularly wild young 
man, Nicholas Payne, and his 
doomed pursuit of a rich young 
woman, Ann Fitzgerald. It is also 
a satirical story, in which tragic 
events are mocked. 

McGuane’s wit allows us to 
view these dramas unscathed. As 
readers, we move superfluously 
across death, unhappy mazrriage, 
and romantic jilts. Ann’s middle- 
aged parents argue often, the 
mother at one point raking across 
her husband’s soft, gray-haired 
chest with a fistful of ballpoint 
pens. Ann’s parents hate Payne, and 
the mother attacks him with a 
plunger. Range-happy cowhand 
Wayne Codd, under the Fitzgeralds’ 
hire, suspends himself from roofs 
and, more regularly, lies underneath 
the bathhouse floor with a Polaroid 
hoping to catch Ann naked. C.J. 
Clovis, missing his left arm and leg, 
hopes to make a fortune selling bats 
to people in need of mosquito 
control. Even Payne, the most 
believable of McGuane’s characters, 


has a weird affinity with guns, 


having shot, bushwhacked, a piano 
in the novel’s first scene. All of 
these strange figures come together 


in McGuane’s Montana. 
To say, however, that 
McGuane’s characters are only 


satirical, that he is some sort of Big 
Sky Sinclair Lewis, would be 
doing him injustice. The Bush- 
whacked Piano’s happy tragedy — 
in which Payne is left almost 
Job-like, his girlfriend gone, his 
eed. ime he alone and yet, 

w, happy — is propelled 
briskly and funnily along. 


In a Big Country, 


Juliet 


McGuane’s style is video-like. 
Each chapter is a series of instances, 
vignettes, that often bear no easily 
discernible relation to what comes 
next. We see, for example, Codd 
lurching and falling off the ranch 
roof, having momentarily lost his 


balance in the ecstasy of watching . 


Payne and Ann in bed, and then 
switch on a dime to a death strug- 
gle, “way up in the _ ultraviolet- 
saturated shadows of the Absaro- 
kas,” between a gopher and a 
rattlesnake. The gopher dies a 
virgin: ‘“‘His own secret genetic 
message sent a million: years ago 
went undelivered.” As readers, we 
think, maybe, absurdly, of Codd 
and the gopher, or of Payne and the 
rattlesnake. But then again, maybe 
we do not. It is left up to us. 


Videos operate in the same 
way, relying on a:series of schizo- 
phrenic images to transmit mean- 
ing, or at least plot, to the viewer. 
McGuane, tenuously but confident- 
ly - tying. gophers. and. cowhands, 
could be compared to a Prince 
video, let’s say, in which the viewer 
is bombarded by images — kisses, 
guitars, motorcycles, a woman 
thrown in a trash bin — and asked, 
on his own, to figure it out. 


The most cogent point to be 
made of this is that McGuane is, 
more than anything, a novelist of 
his own time. That he is interested 
in movies is obvious in this cine- 
matieally conceived novel. That he 
is also influenced by the culture in 
which he writes is clear also: The 
Bushwhacked Piano is filled with 
the iconography of 15 years ago. 
There is tension between shaggy 
hair and crewcut, between business 
and art, and between generations. 


description of a 
bullfight, on the other hand, 
reminds us, in its blood-and- 
gutsiness, of Hemingway. At one 
point McGuane seems to poke fun 
at Hemingway’s language in a story 
like “Big Two-Hearted River, Part 
Il,” writing, ‘‘He brushed first 


McGuane’s 


.smartly the teeth and smoothly the 


hair. He never once poured smooth- 
ly the buckwheat batter.” Payne, 
at one point, puts a shotgun barrel 
in his mouth and clicks the trigger. 

The Bushwhacked Piano is 
perhaps a satire of tragedy, a 
Romeo and Juliet at Little Big 
Horn. It is a world in which Mon- 
tagues and Capulets duel inter- 
minably, not quite sure how to kill 
each other. It is a story of incon- 
gruous elements coming together 
and fitting awkwardly, like C. J. 
Clovis and his artificial limbs, and it 
is out of this awkwardness that 
McGuane’s book derives its consi- 
derable spirit. 
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GOOD COUNTRY PEOPLE: Tom McGuane’s The Bushwhacked Piano 


is a darkly comic melodrama set in the author’s native 


Montana. 


play the funk m se to boce people | up to 
date with what’s happening in New — 


York.” He adds that more people are 
dancing and that business keeps improv- 
ing. UVM freshman Karen Cassidy says 


that she frequents Minerva’s because. 


“they are playing Grandmaster Flash,” 

Although dance music’s popularity 
may be linked directly with 
cosmopolitan and political influences, 
most UVM students surveyed insist that 
its popularity relies on its beat and its 
dancibility. “I can dance to Madonna,” 
says McAuley resident Rebecca Morris. 

In Coolidge, students ‘ agreed. 
“Everyone is listening to Prince and 
Madonna,” says first floor resident 
Maureen Doherty. 

But this enthusiasm does not hold 
true throughout Redstone Campus. 
Guy Hughes, a Christie resident, says 
“not too many people are listening to 


funk. Everybody is into the Grateful 


-says that the World Famous Supreme 
Team and Midnight Star “are alec 


eee > He nds, howe that he 


fan of The Sugarhil Gang. 

Off campus as well, dance music has 
devoted listeners. : 
Sophomore Al Branch says t 
has trouble getting up in the morning 

“without putting Cameo’s new albt 
on the turntable? Senior Shepard Swift | 


The dance music phenomenon emg 
to be entrenched in Burlington for some — 
time to come. According to WRUV’s | 
station director, Dena Yasner, “There's — 
a lot of good funk out by older artists: | 
keeping up with the times and doing it — 
with commercial success, while other _ 
performers in popular music are crank- 
ing out the same old stuff, and cashing 
in on the name.” 

Cashing inom the ame, yout 
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Tomorrow, Fri. Oct.19 
is your last chance to get your 


Yearbook Picture 
Taken 
We will be taking them from: 
8:30am — 5:30pm 
Stop by. 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Row « Rutland Vt ¢ 773-7750 


On the Pipe with 
Steve Morse 


Dan Seff 


THE DIXIE WHAT?: Ex-Dregs kingpin Steve Morse strikes a 


characteristic pose. 


By MATT ZINN 
and BRAD LARRABEE 
ast Thursday night, the 

Steve Morse Band were 
unleashed upon an excited 
audience and the result was 
one of the finest shows that 
Hunt’s has brought to the 
Burlington area in recent 
memory. 

The Dixie Dregs’ former 
guitarist, ex-Dreg drummer 
Rod Morgenstein and newly 
acquired bassist Jerry Peek 
cranked out a masterful 
combination of funk, jazz, 
classical, and hard rock 
styles fused into a sound 
which can best be described 
ambiguously as “‘progressive 
rock.” 

The band opened things 
up with the powerful ‘‘On 
the Pipe,” a new _ tune 
reminiscent of a southern- 
influenced Jeff Beck-style 
composition. This song set 
things in motion and even 
included a ZZ Top parody 
complete with dark sun- 
glasses and swaying guitar 
and bass. This was followed 
by ‘‘The Introduction,” the 
title track on Morse’s new 
album recently released on 
Elektra records. 

Thursday night’s audi- 
ence heard a stripped down 
version of the Dregs that 
showcased Morse’s extra- 
ordinary guitar talents. 
Flaying a selection of Dixie 
Dregs tunes as well as solo 
material, the band played 
tightly and enthusiastically. 
In addition to playing 
“Refried Funky Chicken,” 
off the Dregs FreeFall 
album, Morse executed an 
interesting Dregs medley 
which ineluded excerpts 


from: “Take It Off the 
Top’ “Bloodsucking — 
Leeches,”’ *“Assembly 
Line,”’ and ‘‘Day 4,4,4.” 

After playing ‘‘Cruise 
Missile,’’ another new song, 
Morse took center stage and 
ended the set with a pair of 
fascinating acoustic pieces; 
“Northern Lights” and 
‘Jesus, The Joy of Man’s 
Desire,’’ originally com- 
posed by Bach. 

The band did two 
encores, the first of which 
included “The Bash” and 
“Cruise Control’’ which saw 
Morse incorporate a riff 
from Led Zeppelin’s 
“Dazed and Confused” into 
his solo. The second con- 
tained an incredible version 
of Jeff Beck’s ‘‘Freeway 
Jam” to close the festivities. 

The concert was an 
exhilarating performance 


and the sold-out crowd was 
delighted. After the show, 


the soft-spoken © guitarist 
was gracious enough to 
allow a brief interview. The 
following transcript is ex- 
cerpted from that meeting. 

Cynic: Do you prefer 
your present status of a trio 
to that of the five-piece 
Dregs? 

Morse: Yes, it’s more of 
a challenge and it’s more 
rewarding because, since it 
is more of a challenge it’s 
more rewarding when you 
get the job done. There’s 
more opportunity to play 
and thus more of an oppor- 
tunity for people to hear 
the things you play. In the 
Dregs, a lot of the times I 
would orchestrate stuff and 
I would try to make every- 
see MORSE, page 5 
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**** Excellent 

*** Good 

** Average/Watchable 
* Lamentable 

hursday — The Year of 

Living Dangerously 
**** (1982) Peter Weir’s 
Indonesian saga is by far his 
most accessible work, and 
one of the best foreign 
intrigue dramas of recent 
years. Mel Gibson plays a 
British journalist covering 
the country’s 1965 up- 
heaval, spurred on by a 
Socratic dwarf (Linda 
Hunt). Add to this a steamy 
affair with the ever-sultry 
Sigourney Weaver, and a 
cogent examination of jour- 
nalistic ethics, and you have 
a film to rival Under Fire 
and Missing for sheer timely 
impact. Fascinating and 
worthwhile. (S.A. Films — 
B106 Angell). 

Friday — Children of 
the Corn ** (1984) Ador- 
able, Cabbage-Patch visaged 
moppets turn parent- 
chopping mutants in this 
interesting if inept adapta- 
tion of the Stephen King 
short story. While not quite 
as horrific as the snoozer- 
ama adaptations of Cujo 
and Christine, a_bargain- 


Morse 
continued from page 4 


thing subtle, you know I 
would play this part and so 
would the keyboard player, 
and the violin, you know, 
there was a lot of doubling. 
People say how can you 
play all those things with 
just three pieces? I say I 
wrote it on guitar, I should 
be able to play it. 

Cynic: Are these some 
of the reasons as to why 
The Dregs broke up? 

Morse: No... Different 
directions, different goals... 
It had been ten years, and 
everyone had different ideas 
as to where we should go. 
That’s all. 

Cynic: How did record- 
ing “Up in the Air” (Guitar 
‘duet with Steve Howe on 
The Dregs Industry Stan- 
dard LP) come about? 

Morse: Well, it’s a long 
story... we knew that he 
had heard the band, and I 
always liked him. So we got 
Eddy Offord who produced 
us to give him a call because 
Eddy had done some Yes 
albums and he was inter- 
ested in doing it and we 
scheduled a time for me to 
go to England and record it. 

Cynic: You have been 
named as “best overall 
guitarist” in the Guitar 
Player magazine’s readers 
poll for the past two 
years... How does that make 
you feel? 

Morse: Well. It’s the 
biggest honor that I’ve ever 
gotten. I’m just like anyone 
else who wins a poll... when 
you lose, the polls are 
rigged and when you win 
you think they’re fair 


(laughs). I know that it’ 


means something... I’m not 
sure what (laughs). Serious- 
ly, it’s a good thing anyway 
you look at it. 

Cynic: How did your 
tour with Al Dimeola, John 
Mclaughlin, and Paco 
Delucia come about? 

Morse: Well 


Films on Campus 


basement Star. Trek script 
and Fritz Kierch’s leaden 
direction lower the film to a 
point of self-parody. 


(S.A. Films, B106 Angell). 
Saturday — Casablanca 
*kE*X (1942) You must 
remember this... Bogie and 
Bergman, Peter Lorre and 
Sidney Greenstreet, Nazis, 
murder, and ‘Play It, Sam”’ 
in one of the best examples 
of studio-era Hollywood 
filmmaking. The tangled 


“plot is a bit slow in getting 


rolling, but a superabun- 
dance of classic moments 
prevail. 


235 Marsh Life Sciences). 
Sunday — Harold and 
Maude **% (1971) Hal 
Ashby’s comic cult oddity 
hasn’t worn well — Ruth 
Gordon’s incessant ‘‘Life is 
Wonderful”’ homilies turn as 
many stomachs as_ they 
enthrall. Still, this offbeat 
story of a suicidal teenager’s 
affair with an octogenerian 
has its moments. Bud Cort’s 
deadpan presence is still 
eminently likeable, as is the 
vapid yet effective Cat 
Stevens soundtrack. (S.A. 
Films, B106 Angell). 
—Dan Williams 


gig because of Pat Metheny. 


I think he recommended me 
for the job — but even 
though Mciaughlin ~ had 
come and heard our band 
before, he still wanted me 
to audition. So I auditioned 
for him in New York 
and then a few weeks later I 
got a hold of him when he 
was down in Casa Mel, 
Mexico — that was a trip — 
and auditioned for him, 
that was really weird. 

Cynic: How much does 
the audience affect your 
performance? ) 

Morse: Quite a bit 
because we can never get 
the same feeling in a rehear- 
sal room as we can in front 
of an audience, and that’s 
‘the whole reason... We can 
get a better sound out of a 
$20 tape machine with 
headphones than we can 
live, but there’s something 
about being in front of 
people, the energy that you 
can’t see but the people give 
off and the energy that 
you can’t record that the 
band gives off is special... 
and there’s nothing to 
replace it. I think that’s the 
reason. I wouldn’t be the 
same if we didn’t have a 
good audience. You can’t 
capture that on record. 

Cynic: Do you have any 
frustrations or regrets as to 
your relative lack of com- 
mercial success? 

Morse: Sure, I have 
regrets... but I think some- 
body’s got to do what we’re 
doing — I don’t think 
anyone else is! I have 
regrets yeah, but it’s all 
from things I shouldn’t be 
worrying about, like I'd 
love to pay my bills, I’d 
love to not be in debt, I’d 
love not to have to work 
every month — I can’t even 
take a month off —-but 
that’s all gonna change 
somehow. When I can learn 
to stop wasting money. I 
may not make more money 
but I can sure manage it 
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OKTOBERFEST 
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Super Sports Sunday 
23 oz. Beer 


Reduced Drink Prices 


Break Dance Contest 
Oct. 28 - 7:00 p.m. 


HALLOWEEN 


Prizes for Costumes 
Prizes and 


No Cover 


Giveaways 


The Marketplace,Winooski 
Open 7 Nights 655-2740. 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


WINE 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNESErNtR | 
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Has’ Squintium Eyetis” <n 
thrown your whole world 
out of focus? 


The “Cure” is closer than you think: 
Watch for it this November Ist! 


Yet another friendly warning from Zenith Data Systems 


COPIES*PRINTING*® RESUMES 


168 BATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 
(802) 658-9196 


(Across From The Ice House) 
Free Parking in Rear 


The “While (-Wait Printers 


SA Concert Bureau presents 
an evening with 


SANTANA 


UVM Patrick Gym 
Friday Nov 2, 1984 8:00pm 
Tickets Available at UVM Ticket Store 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_——, 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun 12-5 ; 


128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.30 Sun 12-4 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
_records, books, instruction, repairs. 


_WITH THIS COUPON 


| 
| 
! 
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PORTIAL 


THE OLYMPIC AUTHORITY & Q99-WQCR 
in association with 
Presents 


with Special Guest 
XAVION 


OCTOBER 28°8PM 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Flynn Theatre, 
UVM Ticket Store, or you may use your Master Card, Visa or 
American Express by calling 518-523-3330. 

($1.50 handling charge on all credit card orders) 


All Seats Reserved 


AN FY NATIONAL TOUR PRESENTATION 


Tnuece 


Cynic Album Picks: 
Delectable Del Fuegos, 
Return of Rickie Lee 


orry, Joan Jett. 

It was hopeful that 
your latest, the cleverly- 
titled Glorious Result of a 
Misspent Youth (MCA), 
would transcend the empty- 
power chording and bitchy 
prowess common to your 
particular niche of AOR 
Heavy Metal. Y’know, per- 
haps a song celebrating 
something besides your self- 
styled stature as ONE BAD 
MUTHA, or maybe a riff 
sounding like something 
other than the Stones circa 
Sticky Fingers. 

No such luck. The latest 
from hard rock’s answer to 
Sam the Sham and the 
Pharoahs is so tired, so 
thudding, and so intent on 
proving that female rockers 
can be just as stupid as 
David Lee Roth, that it 
never stood a chance. Mid- 
way through a _ typically 
imaginative cut called 
“Cherry Bomb,” the 
offending disc was empha- 
tically deep-sixed from the 
exalted - Cynic turntable; 
striking a far wall with a 
resounding .THWACK! It 
now lies, unmolested and 
cobweb-encrusted, in a for- 
lorn pile near such other 
recent aural fiascos as Little 


’ Steven’s Voice of America 


and Neil Young’s Every- 
body’s Rockin’. 

Fortunately, nothing 
else in this week’s vinyl grab 
bag is nearly as bad. 

Primo pick for the week 
is The Magazine (Warner 
Brothers), the fourth album 
from beatific L.A. song- 
stress Rickie Lee Jones. A 
drastic improvement over 
last year’s muddled Girl at 
Her Volcano EP, the album, 
co-produced by ex-Elton 
John. sideman James New- 
ton Howard, is a_ solid 
showcase of Jones’ con- 
siderable songwriting talents 
and knack for  arrange- 
ments. 


Jones has lost none of 
the streetwise sass_ that 
propelled her 1980 debut or 
1982’s Pirates. Mixing ele- 
ments of jazz, rock, and 
street corner soul, her 
albums emerge as a rich 
melting pot of styles, held 
in check by the power and 
subtlety of her voice. 

Opening with an airy 


piano “prelude,” and clos- 
ing with an offbeat 3-part 
cryptic, The Magazine is a 
remarkably self-assured 
cycle of songs. The upbeat 
“Jukebox Fury” pits Jones’ 
elastic vocal against a back- 
ground of bubbly girl group 
harmonies, while the mid- 
tempo ‘‘Gravity”’ is an en- 
gaging romance-in-miniature 
featuring vocal pyrotechnics 


and a hilarious “roll call of _ 


ge he 


REQUIRED LISTENING: Rickie Lee Jones’ 


EE 


O.N ES 


iit 


The Magazine 


The 


Magazine is the L.A.-based singer/songwriter’s most cohesive 
album to date. 4 CHORD TRANSCENDENCE: The Del Fueg 
os’ The Longest Day, the debut album of the new lords of 


‘garage band cool. 


passion’’ lyric. Ballads like 
“It Must Be Love” and 
‘Deep Space”? are strong 
points as well. The former is 
a subdued anthem suggest- 
ing Stevie Nicks with sub- 
stance, while the latter is a 
haunting oddity showcasing 
Jones solo at the synthe- 
sizer. 

Only the closing trio, a 
sketchy bit of self-indul- 
gence dubbed as ‘“‘Ror- 


schachs,”’ fail to come off‘ 


well. The accordion-laden 
“Theme for the Pope” is a 


half-hearted throwaway 
sounding like an outtake 
from The Godfather’s 
soundtrack; while the 


quirky, spoken-word “The 
Unsigned Painting” is a 
precious trifle best 
described as Laurie Ander- 
son meets Grandma Walton. 

Still, minor failures are 
easy to overlook consider- 
ing The Magazine’s punch 
and Jones’ scarifying vocal 
range. The Magazine is a 
smart, serious album of 


adult rock n’ roll, which 
will hopefully find a niche 
on AM radio. At any rate, | 
have a feeling that the best 
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, flavored 


is still to come from Rickie 
Lee Jones. 


The Boston-based Del 
Fuegos have garnered a rep 


‘as the apotheosis of garage 


band cool. Lauded by Bean- 
town critics for resurrected 
’60s riffs and an incendiary 
live show, the college-aged 
quartet effectively rekindle 
the raucous spirit pioneered 
by mid-60s one-shot won- 
ders The Count Five and 
Troggs. 

The Longest 
(Slash), the Del 
major-label debut, is a 
strong indication of the 
band’s chops and _ influen- 
ces. The manic “Nervous 
and Shakey”’ erupts with a 
four-chord raunch remind- 
ful of the early Kinks, while 
the deadpan ‘Backseat 
Nothing” chugs with a “96 


Day 


Tears’’-like urgency. ‘‘Miss-— 


ing You,” a cry-in-the-beer 
ballad a la’ The Violent 
Femmes and the rockabilly- 
“Anything You 
Want,”’ are similarly astute. 


And although the Fuegos’ | 
see ALBUMS, page 7 
a ee 


Fuegos’ 


| Butler’s Dream 


House at 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 
aintings and Pastels” by 
Jim Butler opened this 

Wednesday, Oct. 17, at the 

Colburn Gallery with por- 

traits and interiors. The 

show may be seen in 

Williams Hall through Octo- 

ber 30 daily, from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

Originally from Phila- 

. delphia and Boston, Butler 

completed. undergraduate 

. studies at the Rhode Island 

School of Design, working 

in the visual arts since high 

school. He followed fellow- 

ships at Yale, Norfolk, and 

the Scowhegan School of 

Design (Maine), with gra- 

duate work in Indiana. 

Butler looks to his fellow 

students during the early 

and mid-70s as influential 

factors in his present 

approach to art. School 

exposed Butler to a relative- 

ly rigid, linear concept of 

art history as an established 

context in which _ the 

modern artist must find his 

niche. He and a number of 

. his contemporaries rejected 

| this view in favor of the 

: 


realism and mystery 
entwined in the Romantic 
style. He describes his edu- 
cational career as ‘“‘toughen- 
ing,” involving confronta- 

tion and disagreement in 
the refinement of his own 
artistic ideals. 


After graduate school, 
Butler’s first job brought 
him to Middlebury, as a 
member of Middlebury 
College’s Art Department 
faculty. This marks his third 
year there, teaching paint- 
ing and drawing. Though he 
commutes often to his 
gallery, Tibor DeNagy’s in 
New York, Butler works 
mainly at his small studio in 
Vermont. Rural life, Ver- 
mont winters in particular, 
have intensified his aware- 
ness of time, space, and 
home: common themes in 
his works. 

Working on an almost 
life-size scale in oils, and 
slightly smaller in pastels, 
Butler invites the eye by 
shadowing, almost conceal- 


Albums 


continued from page 6 


influences get the better of 
them on Side Two (The Bo 
Diddley-like “Out for a 
Ride” and = Yardbirds- 
inflected “Call My Name” 
pale in comparison), the 
ringing, Searchers-like 
“When the News Is On” and 


Colburn 


ing his narrative portraits in 
dusky half-light. This 
“aquarium lighting’ begs 
the viewer to seek out the 
childrens’ expressions and 
fine detail of the doll house 
in “Dream House.” The 
large study in emerald and 
brilliant yellow depicts the 
father, just home from 
work, signaling his children 
to leave playing with the 
house, that he might have 
time alone to relax in his 
own “dream house” per- 
haps. Features or interior 
objects invested with very 
strong degrees of blue, 
yellow, and red highlights 
are accentuated by the 
darkness. Their bold vib- 
rancy translates to perspec- 
tive, adding realism to the 
otherwise unlighted, rather 
abstract, indiscernible 
figures. 

Butler works from his 
imagination, using models, 
props, and photographs less 
and less. He develops three 
to four pieces at a time, 
usually completing them in 
pairs. His more recent work 
shows his efforts to make 
his drawings more accessible 
by adding light; yet they 
retain enough darkness to 
allow for the transmutabi- 
lity of their subjects. He 
hopes to develop this qua- 
lity in future pieces, per- 
haps increasing the number 
of subjects per scene as 
well. He notes that each 
piece is worked without a 
rigid, predetermined 
scheme, the oils spanning 
several months of painting. 
Pastels are Butler’s pre- 
ferred medium, since they 
allow him to work closer to 
the speed of thought. 

Butler also does his own 
framing, integrating each 
frame with the tones_ of 
each work. He regards the 
frame as a windowsill that 
sets off the painting from 
the ‘“‘real’? world, recog- 
nizing the subjective “un- 
reality”? inherent in art. 
Butler’s dark,  thought- 
provoking images of human 
interaction, luminously 
accented, command atten- 
tion and consideration. 


majestic title track are 
worthy additions to the 
Fuzztone Hall of Fame. 
The Longest Day is not 
a startling original effort, 
but the band wears their 
collective influences well. 
This is raw, energetic stuff; 
as ideal an album for a 
party as you’d be likely to 
find. 
—Dan Williams 


Femmes Perform 


WRUV presents the Violent Femmes with special 


guests the Neats at Memorial 
7th. Stay tuned to WRUV for 


Auditorium on November 
more details. 
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Mahoney’s 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 


FREE CHILI 


Winooski, Vermont 


$1.50 PITCHERS 


WEDNESDAY HAPPY HOUR 


4-7 FREE 


“How'd 
you like a 
hat like mine? 


r_, 


OK, | want to join the WISPA 
Angels. Send me oY, very own, 


official Buck Henry Halo Hat Name 
(suggested retail value $11.00). 
I've enclosed $1.00 and sixcom- Address 


plete WISPA wrappers for each 

hat ordered (size adjustable). City 

Send: $1.00 plus the complete 
(outer) wra ri from 
any six WISPA bars 


Mail to: WISPA “Halo Hat” Offer 
P.O. Box 568 
Wethersfield, CT 06109 


State 


“Even if you're not an angel, you 
can have your own Halo Hat just like mine. 
All you do is send $1.00 and six wrappers from 
Cadbury's new WISPA, the textured milk chocolate 
bar—tastes like nothing on earth. And the Halo Hat, 
of course, will go right to your head.” 


Bite it and believe! | Peter Paul Cadbury ) | 


(Please Print) 


Number of hats 


Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. Offer expires March 31, 
1985, Peter Paul Cadbury Inc. 1984 


$1.50. 


MEATBALLS PITCHERS 


Only 
a buck.” 


Comedian Buck Henry, 
TV Spokesman for 
Cadbury’s new WISPA 


Zip 


°40.00 OFF 


SKI TUNE-UP 


Reg. $20.00 
WITH COUPON 
Not Valid With Other Offers - Expires 10/30/84 


SKYR TURTLENECK 


$19.00 Va' 
WITH THE PURCHASE OF. ANY PARKA 
COU 


PON 
Not Valid With War dante Otters - Expires 10/30/84 


.0O CERTIFICATE 


WORTH 4 ( 00 OFF ANY PURCHASE OF $50.00 OR MORE 
WITH COU 


Valid On Purchases Made Prior To Oct 30, 1984 
sp - — Re =gularly Priced Merchandise Only 
¢ of Be Used With Other Coupons Or Offe 


STOWE 
SMUGGLERS NOTCH 
MAD RIVER 


DOWN 
UnNDeLr 


otto bo ENG 


Student passes 
sold here: 


SHELBURNE ROSHELBURNE, VT.O5482 


Open Weekdays 10-9,Sat.10-6,Sun.10-5 
Only 5 miles south of Burlington, 55 car parking 


Next to Dunham Shoes and Vt. Christmas Shop 


Boe SE5-se2ee2 


Learn to 


BARTEND 
for only $35 


Everything you wanted to know about 
drinks...But were afraid to ask. 
The next 3-Nite Course will begin 
OCT 30 in WINOOSKI 
To pre-register call Brad Cook 
BARS UNLTD. 1-496-2518 


Professional course also offered 
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MMUNICATION & FLECTRONIC 
s SYSTEM ENGINEERING 


- SECURITY - COMPUTER - SWITCHING 
- DATA SYSTEMS  - ELECTRONICS DEFENSE — - TRANSMISSION 
wane CBee te 
RECRUITERS WILL BE ON 
CAMPUS WED, NOVEMBER 7th 
INTERVIEWING FOR CIVILIAN POSITIONS AS 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


485th Engineering 


\ Installation Group 
GRIFFISS AFB, NEW YORK 


PROGRAM 
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“| GOT THE 
HELP | NEEDED 
TO MAKE A 
GOOD DECISION!” 


VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION 
SEEKS | 
STUDENT DIRECTOR 


a self-motivated dynamic individual with a strong interest in the importance of 
volunteerism at the University and communtiy level. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: 


* Coordinate student volunteer programs 
* Direct student volunteer recruitment 
* Develop community volunteer program 


DEVELOP SKILLS IN: 
* Publicity 
* Recruitment 


* Oral/Written Communication *Staff Unity 


* Program Development 


This position is offered through the University Year for Action Internship program 
and includes academic credit, a biweekly seminar, and a $3,700 stipend. 
Call Now for more information! 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


“You'll find the help you need, 
too. Planned Parenthood offers 
information and counseling about 
contraceptive concerns, with afford- 
able medical services, that include: 
e birth control methods 
e pregnancy tests 
e treatment of infections 
e VD testing 
e Pap smears 
e¢ gynecological exams 
e vasectomy 
e infertility testing 
e counseling service 

“Convenient evening hours are 
available. Call today for an appoint- 
ment. We have female practitioners 
at all of our centers. Planned Parent- 
hood will help you — and in strict 
confidence.” 


“It's your decision.” 


Planned 
[J Parenthood 
of Vermont 


Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted. 
Burlington 863-6326 


LET US HELP! 


* Leadership 
* Staff Development 


* Budget Management 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

41 South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


By NANCY LECLAIR 

fter being at UVM for some 

time, one learns the ins and 
outs of UVM. The best dining halls, 
the wildest dorms, the quietest 
studying spots and the easiest and 
hardest majors. By virtue of work- 
load, time commitment, professors 
and overall reputation, certain 
majors are considered to be “gut” 
while others are considered to be 
very challenging. 

UVM students were asked what 
is the easiest and the hardest major 
at UVM. Education, followed by 
liberal arts, are considered to be the 
easiest majors on campus. Students 
_ give different reasons. One student 
said that since UVM’s physical 
therapy (PT) and engineering pro- 
grams have such a good reputation, 
other majors (in particular, educa- 
tion) lack the quality or intensity 
of PT or engineering courses. 
Students say education courses are 
unchallenging because education 
majors ‘do what elementary school- 
kids do,”’ said one senior. 


Kristen Galfetti, a senior politi- 
cal science major, said that ‘‘(educa- 
tion) assignments don’t take deep 
thought.”” Other students observe 
that éducation majors have a lot of 
time on their hands due to light 
workloads. ‘‘Education majors,” a 
senior economics major said, ‘“‘are 
the ones downtown the most.’’ 

Talking about easy classes, 
liberal arts majors include every- 
thing from psychology to English, 
to chemistry and economics. Many 
students said that the freedom that 
liberal arts majors have in choosing 


COFFEE, ° TEA, ORC COKE: Most stu 
type of caffeine for their daily fix. 


esis depend on any 


their courses makes their curri- 
culum easier. Nora Moser, a senior 
secondary education major, said 
that some liberal arts majors choose 
a major within the College of Arts 
and Sciences because ‘‘they don’t 
know what to take, but they know 
they have to take something.” 
Although many — students do 
approach their major in_ this 
fashion, Moser said that it “really 
depends on the person’s attitude,” 
and any major can be as challenging 
as a student makes it. 

Time requirements seemed to 
be the determining factor in what 
makes easy and hard majors. 
Engineering seems to be the almost 
unanimous choice as the hardest 
major at UVM. Most people pick 
either electrical or bio-engineering 
as the most difficult, followed by 
physical therapy. 

Terry Rosenbluth, a junior 
electrical engineering major, said 
bio-engineering is the most difficult 
major because “‘it’s a combination 
of the two hardest fields — biology 
and engineering.”’ Other students 
cited EE as the most difficult 
major. 

Bill. Kurtz, a sophomore 
accounting major, said that EE is 
“the most technical major,’’ and 
learning these skills is ‘‘challeng- 
ing:’’. Kurtz..also said that. the 
difficulty of EE depends on the 
person, how hard they work and 
how they apply their knowledge, 
whether it’s EE or any other major. 

Very few of the students 
tended to pick their own major as 
the most difficult. 


see ASSESSING, page 13 


By MARLENE ESCH 

ow do many Ameri- 
Hes and most college 
students begin the day? 
How do we prime our 
bodies to face the day and 
its oncoming burdens? 

The answer to these 
questions is simple. In fact, 
it is just ane word, a six- 
letter word. The answer is 
coffee. Webster defines 
coffee as an ‘aromatic 
drink...’’ Yet, is it because 
of its aroma that Saga must 
order a minimum of 106 
pounds of coffee a week 
to satisfy diners at Water- 
man (the Pantry = and 
Faculty Dining Room) 
alone? 

Let’s see: First, we must 
imagine ourselves in a din- 
ing hall. And there in front 
of us sits a steaming cup of 
freshly brewed coffee. 
“Aromatic?” Well, Yes! 
Pleasing? (Remember you 
are in a dining hall). 

All right, if the aroma is 
not the main attraction 
here, what is? No doubt, 
most coffee drinkers ‘“‘fill it 
to the rim” for “the 
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The Hardest Major: Is it Yours? 


caffeine,’ ‘‘to wake up,” 
“to stay awake’”’ and lastly, 
because they are “hooked 
on the substance.” Al- 
though to the casual obser- 
ver a UVM student may 
appear alert, rested and 
ready to tackle the day, 
here are some hints about 
where a UVM student is 
“truly”? coming from: 

On the average (of those 
students interviewed), stu- 
dents drink four to five 
cups of coffee a day. Many 
“wake up dehydrated due 
to coffee ingested the day 
before.”’ It appears that 
overshadowing one’s intake 
of essential vitamins and 
nutrients looms a coffee 
threshold, a RDA _ of 
caffeine. A level of alertness 
exists that one must ‘‘work 
up to” in order to gain 
optimum results. 

Like lemmings drawn to 
the sea, we return to the 
coffee pot for a quick fix 
about midday. And _ by 
afternoon, it is time for a 
coffee break. It is true, of 
course, that dinner is a 
celebration of sharing, and a 


GRIND IT OUT: If voir major is engineering, chances are that studying 
is oe pay See Seta pats 


REST AND RELAXATION: Education majors are accused of doing 
“‘what elementary kids do” 


feast of friendship. But we 
cannot remain idle for too 
long because our work 
awaits us. So we have a cup 
of coffee or two or three 
until finally, a sense of well- 
being and greater alertness 
is aroused. As the evening 
progresses, coffee breaks are 
essential. Although such 
breaks are now no longer 
termed coffee breaks, but 
rather caffeine breaks. All 
social connotations are eli- 
minated. A serious combat 
against fatigue is taking 
place. 

Once one has crossed 
the ‘coffee threshold,” 
he/she must be ready to 
face the consequences. 
Long-time users can, in fact, 
develop a tolerance. And 
withdrawal symptoms do, 
indeed, occur, Rest, seem- 
ingly a foreign word, is 
essential. Continuous acti- 
vity (studying, for example) 
at a high level produces 
fatigue and chronic strain. 
Overuse ‘of muscles (i.e. 
brain tissue, eye and neck 
muscles) may produce 


see FIX, page 13_ 


A Cup of Coffee a Dayle G.PA. 


WORK FOR 
THE FASTEST 
GROWING AIRLINE 
IN THE INDUSTRY. 


PEOPLExpress is coming to campus in search of 
CO-OP EDUCATION STUDENTS 


SOPHOMORES. .. JUNIORS... _— 
SENIORS...GRAD STUDENTS 


Alex Stimpson 


6 
W here the Shoe Fits 
START NOW AS A RESERVATIONS SALES ASSOCIATE. You'll be the first point 


of contact between PEOPLExpress and our customers, providing accurate SUGAR Cr errenae inks a Sa HG Winooski, Soe 
scheduling and price information—and selling seats for PEOPLExpress flights. cL he most eyecatching decoration at Sneakers hangs 
You'll be based at NEWARK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. on the far wall from the entrance and is a pair of 
oversized sneakers that King Kong probably wore to his 


aerobics class. The interior consists of a row of booths, a 
few tables, and a bar with red bar stools. Other than the 
sneakers, the decor changes regularly. Usually the 
restaurant tries to display the works of local artists but 
this trip, ‘‘Art Tacko” was the theme. Various promo- 
tional paraphernalia from national distilleries decked the 
walls. 

On off-peak dinner hours the bartender doubles as a 
waitperson. And although the service sometimes slows 
down, it is unquestionably friendly. When the rush is 
over, the bartender has no qualms about pulling up a 
seat to rap with the patrons. 

The menu lists a variety of finger-type bar fare 
including nachos, sandwiches, and chili. The nachos 
with cheddar and bacon ($2.75) were interesting. 
Instead of classic nachos, Sneakers served whole taco 
shells that have been halved. The portion filled a whole 
dinner plate, but they were rather awkward to pick up 
unless halved again by the customer. Cheddar almost 
engulfed most of the hot sauce but the distinctive sting 
of jalapeno peppers was not easily obscured. 

The salads are the most notable item on the menu. 
For only $1.75, Sneakers serves a whopper of a salad 


that should put other restaurants’ overpriced $3.50 
mounds of iceberg to shame. They are served in glass_ 
bowls 6%” in diameter and at least 4”’ deep and include 
red leaf lettuce, artichoke hearts, walnuts, bean sprouts, 
shredded carrots, pappers, tomatoes, and cabbage. Also 
it comes with a mini cruette of James Beard’s dijon 
vinegerette. The recipe for this tasty dressing is a mys- 
tery, but second helpings are gladly provided at no extra 
charge. 


THE JOB OFFERS ALL THIS: 
THE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
HOURS YOU MAY WORK ARE: 
@ Minimum of 4 hours per day 
@ Minimum of 20 hours per week 
@ Maximum of 40 hours per week 


@ $5.00 an hour to start—with regularly 
scheduled raises 

@ UNLIMITED TRAVEL PRIVILEGES ON 
PEOPLExpress (Not only for you but 
spouses, too, after 30 days of employment) 


e FREE PARKING AT THE AIRPORT 


TO QUALIFY, you must have a GPA of 2.5 or better, be currently enrolled, be articulate—and 
have a mature attitude and business-like appearance. Previous work experience is a must. 
PRESENTATIONS AND INTERVIEWS WILL BE HELD ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 
42:00 NOON IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, FIRST FLOOR OF THE E BUILDING (LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER). 
PLEASE CONTACT THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER DIRECTOR TO SIGN UP 


FOR INTERVIEWS. PLEASE BRING A CURRENT TRANSCRIPT TO THE INTERVIEW. 
Equal Opportunity Employer MF 


PEOPLEpress ff 


FLY SMART 


Serve in Appalachia 


10 


Telephone ( 


This may be the most rewarding week of yourlife. We'll send 
completed coupon to: Reverend Jerry Dorn, Glenmary Home 


Name ee Be, 


Chy —.$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$———————————————— 


Appalachia...a region of stark con- 
trasts. You'll see some of God's 
most beautiful scenery, surrounding 
an area of abject poverty. Join 
other Catholic men and volunteer 
‘one week’ of this holiday season 
in exchange for memories to enrich 
the rest of your life. You willlive on 
a rustic farm near Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and experience first 
hand an active mission life, by 
bringing practical help and hope 
to the poor people of Appalachia. 


December 29, 1984 - 
January 4, 1985 


OR 
January 6-12, 1985 


ge 


et 


Dr 


you an information packet, if you forward this 
Missioners, Box 46404, Cincinnati, Ohio 45246. 


Sie. Sea 


48-10/84 


Sneakers also serves two types of stuffed, baked 
potatoes, one with butter and sour cream ($1.25) and 
the other with cheddar and bacon ($1.25). Both were, 
generously filled even though they weren’t large spuds. 
The chili ($1.75) was also ladled out in large portions 
and had a spicy tang to it reminiscent of the nachos. 

The pizza ($6.75) is loaded with options including 
onions, peppers, mushrooms, artichokes, black olives, 
sausage, ham, Canadian bacon, pepperoni, and ancho- 
vies. The size is definitely for a single serving, although 
if you’re not ravenous it is sufficient to share with a 
friend. On the other hand, if you opt for your own, the 
toppings may be overwhelming. 

Another staple on the menu is calzone. At Sneakers, 
calzone is pizza dough filled with any variety of meats 
or vegetables. Two types are served, veggie ($5.95) and 
meat ($5.95). Both were stuffed with plenty of extras 
including black olives, artichoke hearts, and gooey 
cheddar cheese. They were cooked perfectly and the 
dough was authentic, not frozen. 

Sneakers is an ideal place to go for an informal, 
relaxing repast. And the music is always suited to your 
liking: each booth has its own jukebox selector. Don’t 
forget to order a salad and crunch away to vintage rock 
and roll. 


—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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By REBECCA HILLY 
ave you noticed the 
bags under your eyes 

growing darker as the wear 

and tear of the semester 
takes effect? Or maybe 
you’ve found yourself in an 
afternoon class, with your 
eyelids feeling like they’re 
three-pound weights. The 
only way you regain con- 
sciousness is when that sud- 
den head nod jolts you out 
of the quick snooze you 
thought you could sneak in 
without anyone noticing? 

Let’s face it, you need more 

sleep! 


But what’s this? You 
say you can’t fall to sleep? 

Well, maybe you too 
have joined the ranks of 
some 50 million plus Amer- 
icans, according to esti- 
mates by the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Project Sleep, that 
are fighting that well known 
battle — Insomnia. 

Insomnia ranks third 
behind colds and headaches, 
as the most common cause 
for seeking medical aid. But 
there is a way to combat it. 

Using the five steps I am 
about to tell you, I have 
learned to become a sound- 
er sleeper and can fall asleep 
within a half an _ hour, 
compared to three or four 
hours of tossing and turning 
almost every night. 

The five steps are as 
follows: 

No. 1 — Identify it — 
become more aware of your 
sleep habits and daytime 


The 


Counting Doesn’t Cure Insomnia 


activities that may affect 
sleep. 

No. 2 — Analyze it to 
death! 

—how long does it take 
you to fall asleep? 

—how often do you 
awaken during the night? 

—how many times a 
week is your sleep dis- 
turbed? 

—what measures, phar- 
maceutical and otherwise, 
have you taken on your 
own to improve your sleep? 

—when did this problem 
begin? 

—can you 
circumstances? 

(These questions were 
developed by the Stanford 
University Sleep and Stress 
Research program and were 
asked of volunteers who 
had problems sleeping.) 

No. 3 — Be willing to 
accept the worst! 

“I am doomed to dark 
circles and nodding head 
jolts in class that embarrass 
me.” 


isolate the 


No. 4 — Be willing to 
accept the best! 

“It only takes me 15 
minutes to fall asleep. I’m 
out until morning, and no 
more bags!”’ 

No. 5 — Take ACTION! 

The only way to do 
something about anything is 
to take action! The next set 
of suggestions are from the 
Stanford Sleep Research 
Program, and from my own 
research: 

(a) Keep a sleep diary 


Yearbook 


and record daily your prob- 
lems falling asleep and prob- 
lems staying asleep. 

(b) Get support. Chroni- 
cally disturbed sleepers tend 
to have problems coping 
with daily stress and depres- 
sion. As students and pro- 
fessionals, it is important to 
learn stress management 
coping skills. The Wellness 
Promotion Program, located 
on the second floor of the 
Student Health Center, has 
a relaxation room with 
relaxation tapes and_ bio- 
feedback equipment. 

(c) Watch your caffeine 
intake. 

(d) Exercise is one of 
the best stress reducers 
around. A half-hour, 3-4 
times a week should blow 
out that unwanted stress 
and restore you with your 
own natural energy. 

(e) Develop a- routine 
around going to bed at 
night. This will give you a 
transition time to unwind 
from the day’s stress and 
for preparation for sleep. 
Your routine might look 
like this: 

—record the 
events in your journal. 

—include a “going to 
bed” routine (brush teeth, 
wash up, lock door, pet cat, 
put p.j.’s on, read a little, 
turn off light). 

—include a “light off” 
routine (close eyes, get 
comfortable, do some mus- 
cle relaxation by focusing 
attention on each part of 


day’s 


the body, from feet to 
head, taking deep relaxing 
breaths, tell your mental 
yak- yak to shut up and, 
before you know it, you are 
gone...). 


Once again, the only 
way to do something about 
anything is to take action. 

A regular day-night 
rhythm is essential to 
health. Doing “‘all-nighters”’ 
to study for a test or to 
write a paper can disrupt 
your body and _ mind’s 
natural balance. If you find 
yourself in that problem 
often, you’d probably enjoy 
taking a time management 
course to learn some new 
and effective skills for 
balancing your work load. 

Your attitude and sense 
of personal responsibility 
are two major factors in 
experiencing health and 
wellbeing. The problem of 
insomnia is a symptom ora 
result of how you are 
balancing your daily life. 
For a behavior change to 
occur, any lifestyle problem 
needs to be identified and 
supported in a positive way 
over a period of at least six 
weeks. Without this kind of 
effort your lifestyle prob- 
lem can turn into a lifelong 
problem in need of medical 
attention. Now is the per- 
fect time to take charge of 
your health and well-being, 
because... “If your body 

wears out, where are you 


Rebecca Hilly is major- 
ing in Health Ed., with a 
minor in Nutrition Coun- 
seling. She is the chair- 
person for the Student 
Health Advisory Committee 
(SHAC). 
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By LOUISE ROMANO 
here’s the Beef?” a 
student asked a Saga 

employee at Living Learn- 
ing’s cafeteria. The girl 
looked at the student and 
smiled, somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

This is one of the many 
complaints students bring 
with them to the cafeterias 
on campus. The insatiable 
student can find a problem 
with almost everything Saga 
offers, except maybe the ice 
cream. 

One reason for Saga’s 
bad reputation goes back to 
the start of the corporation 
approximately 30 years ago. 
Since then, tradition has 
remained the same and Saga 
has never been viewed posi- 
tively. Saga has been used in 
varying terms, like Sagar- 
rhea. It is the place to go to 
cure a hangover (the food 


' sticks to the stomach), and 


it is an excuse for a study 
break. 
One does not think how 


the employees feel when. 


they receive notes from 
students saying such things 
as “‘Why is it that everytime 
I come to this cafeteria to 
eat there is never any tuna 
fish? It’s the only thing I 


like so get with it.” Or else. 


a student will write ‘“‘Dear 
Manager: Whatever hap- 
pened to real garlic bread? 
Dry white sandwich bread 
with a splash of melted 
garlic butter not even toast- 
ed does not cut it.” 

The average student 
does not realize how much 
work goes into planning 
menus for the student. Not 
only are there the planning 
and the cooking, but em- 
ployees of Saga have to 
scrape food artistically 
glued to tables because 


some slob thought it was. 


funny. It is a frustrating 
job, and employees are 
degraded for doing it. 

All the time and energy 
of a Saga employee goes to 
one thing: pleasing the 
student. “If they are trying 
to please me, why does the 


Saga Complaints: Gag Me With a Spoon 


food taste so crummy?’ 
one sophomore girl asked 
me, asking not to be identi- 
fied. 

One must take _ into 
consideration that all the 
food served cannot have 
Mom’s__ personal __ touch, 
especially when the food 
is made for so many people. 

One student, John (a 
junior), said to me, “We 
have no choice whether to 
buy Saga or not and a lot of 
students are mad because it 
costs so much, and the food 
can be better.”’ 

The food 
better and there are many 
complaints yet no one stops 
to eat it or make their own 
food from groceries at the 
stores. And look at the 
people who experience 
freshmen 15. It can’t be all 
that bad. 

One must remember 
that Saga is not only the 
food but it is the people 
behind the scenes, in the 
kitchen. The employees 
who cook and prepare the 


IN 1960, THE PILL GAVE 
WOMEN A NEW FREEDOM. 


IN 1984, THE SPONGE GIVES 


Contraceptive Sponge. 


WOMEN A NEW CHOICE. 


I's beena long time. Twenty-four years, 
yand there hasnt been a sensible new option 
—~ in birth control. 
Until Today.” Today, the 24-hour 


could be <€ 


Today is a soft, comfortable sponge that contains 
PB Nonoxynol-9, the same effective spermicide women 
v j/ have been using for over 20 years. 
The Sponge is easy to use. You just moisten It thoroughly with 
water and insert it like a tampon, and it works for a full 24 hours. 
With The Sponge, you don't have to worry about hormonal side effects. 


And no other non-prescription vaginal contraceptive has been proven more 
effective® It's been through seven years of extensive testing, and over 17 million 
Sponges have been sold. 


Of course, you don't need a prescription for The Sponge. It can be found 


at your local drug store and at selected supermarkets. In the 3-pack or convenient 
12-pack. 


And the Today Sponge is the only contraceptive that comes with someone 


to talk to: our 24-hour Today TalkLine. If you have any questions, or you Te just 
wondering if The Sponge is right for you, visit your student health center or give 


us a call at 800-223-2329. (In California, 800-222-2329.) 


best of all, you have another choice you never had before. 


*Clinical tests have conclude 


———-——-—--—------} 


Finally, you have the spontaneity you want and the protection you need. But, 


ARRAY 


Until Today. 


SAVE *1.00 


ON TWO 3-PACKS OR ONE 12-PACK. 


To Consumer: Limit one coupon per purchase Good only on products designated Consumer pays 
atc tax. To Retailer. We wil reimburse you the face value of this coupon plus $.08 handling 
provided that you and the consumer have complied with the terms of our coupon offer. This 
coupon is good only when redeemed by you from a consumer at time of purchasing the 
specified product Any other use constitutes fraud. Redemptions not honored 

through brokers or other outside agencies. Invoices showing your 
purchase of sufficient stock to cover all coupons must be shown upon 
request. Void if prohibited, taxed or restricted. This coupon in non- 
transferable, non-assignable, non-reproducible Cash value 1/20th of 
$01 Offer good only in U.S.A. Redeem, by mailing to: VL! Corporation, 
PO. Box 4400 Clinton, lowa 52734 


51366 100140 
Offer Expires 3/31/85 


d that women can expect an annual effectiveness rate of 89-91% if they use the Today Sponge consistently 


and according to label instructions, © 1954 VLI Corp. Today and The Sponge are trademarks of VLI Corp 
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food work long days so that 
the student will be happy. 
They are concerned about Of course one can 
the reputation of the com- always challenge the sys- 
pany and try to fight it. tem, like three college stu- 
With so many students dents did at Hobart in 
against them it is difficult, 1948. In doing so they 
but they do not give up and started the Saga corpora- 
day after day they make the tion. 


meals for you. All for YOU. 
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WHERE'S THE BEEF? 
PRIEST 


= 
” 
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Learn how eight men found a rich,reward- 
ing life as religious Priests and Brothers. 


Edmundite Vocation Director 

Society of Saint Edmund 

Fairholt —South Prospect Street 

Burlington, Vermont 05401-3599 

I would like to learn more about the EDMUNDITE 
COMMUNITY. Please send me a copy of your book- 
let. 1 understand that this request places me under no 
obligation. 


Date of Birth RR 
Month / Day / Year 


Namen 5 et a ee 
SF eee 


2p ee 


"3-53 1 ae 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri, 
8:00 — 5:30 

Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 
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inued from page 9 
‘a NO: ie thought 
their major was the easiest. 
Most people said that they 
have friends who are politi- 
cal science majors that take 
easy courses or have room- 
mates that are PT majors 
and “‘live at Given.”’ Obser- 
yances are made from the 
outside looking in, Dae 
the 


true experience in 
designated ‘easy’ or 
“hard”? major. 


There is no one easiest 
class or hardest class at 
UVM. Everyone has their 
opinion. Students have their 
opinion of the type of work 
they perceive to be easy or 
difficult, but is it possible 
to compare the creative 
work required of an art 
major to the clinical time 
commitment of a nursing 
student? Not really. Both 
are difficult in their own 
way. 

Art Cheney, director of 
student and field experi- 
ences in the College of Arts 
and Social Services, said the 
question of “easy” and 
“hard” is a value judgment. 


Every student is different, of the College of Arts and 


You'll get first hand experience in the court- __ it takes to be a Marine Corps Officer and 
room right from the start. In three years, you lawyer, talk with the Marine Corps Officer 
could handle more than 3,000 cases in a 
‘wide variety of subjects 
from international to con- 
‘tracts to criminal law. If 
have what 


Hn 


I 


See your Officer Sel 


not only within his college 
but within the entire uni- 
versity, Cheney said. People 
concentrate on their strong 
points: math, writing, com- 
munication, creative skills, 
said Cheney. 

Larry McCrorey, direc- 
tor of the School of Allied 
Health, said that physical 
therapy and medical tech- 
nology are the most diffi- 
cult majors within his 
college. Both PT and Med 
Tech are ‘‘very firmly based 
in the sciences, and the 
workload is heavy.’’ They 
are “rigorous programs” 
because they are ‘‘very 
time-consuming with both 
lab and clinical work.”’ 

Rene Lachapelle, pro- 
fessor of med tech, agreed 
with McCrorey’s comments 
and said that med tech is 
“one of the most demand- 
ing majors on campus” 
because students must keep 
abreast of the newest chan- 
ges in technology in this 
field. 

Saren Sandler is the 
acting assistant to the dean 


classes in the major. ; 


Sciences, and said _ that 
naming the easiest or hard- 
est major in her college is 
“impossible.’’ Sandler em- 
phasized that the _ indivi- 
dual determines the types 
of courses he takes, the 
goals he sets for himself and 
how he applies his know- 
ledge. All liberal arts majors 
are designed in this way. 
Economics is one of the 
most popular majors in the 
College of Arts and Scien- 
ces. 

Economics professor 
Richard Chase said that 
although 200-level courses 
at UVM are termed as 
advanced courses, 200-level 
courses in ,economics may 
be “the most challenging, 
but not necessarily the 
most difficult.”’ Some 100- 
level economics courses are 
very difficult because stu- 
dents must learn the lan- 
guage and concepts of 
economics, Chase - said. 
Courses at the 200 level in 
most majors are the cumu- 
lation of previous know- 
ledge from the lower level 


Have 


190,000 chents 
from the start. 


ccc 
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ection Officer when he visits campus or call collect (603) 


Selection Officer when he visits your campus. 
More than 190, 

Marines could use 
your service. = 
Were looking fora few good men. 


___tured_ program, 


668-0830. 


This is also true with 
theatre courses, according 
to theatre professor William 
Schenk. Although a theatre 
major needs only one 200- 
level course, this particular 
course results in the One 
Act Play Festival in the 
spring. This course is a 
combination of both 
research and _ performance 
and draws from all previous 
courses in theatrical form, 
style, and history. Since 
most theatre courses are 
production-oriented, there 
is “relatively little outside 
reading,”” however ‘you 
can’t learn about the thea- 
tre by reading about it, you 
have to do it,”’ said Schenk. 

Practical experience is 
an integral part of many 
curriculums. Peter Hannah, 
a professor of forestry. in 
the School of Natural 
Resources, said that ‘the 
forestry program at UVM is 
quite a demanding program, 
and one of the reasons 
is the amount of time spent 
in lab and lecture.” In 
addition to a very struc- 
forestry 


os 
oF 


Cynic 


Assessing the Hardest and Easiest Majors 


majors are also required to 
take eight credits during the 
summer with work done in 
a research forest. 

As with any major at 
UVM, each forestry major 
determines what he or she 


will make of it. Some 
courses are harder with 
certain professors. Some 
students challenge them- 


selves by taking tougher 
courses within their major 
as well as courses outside 
their field of study. Every 
major has the potential to 
be challenging, time- 
consuming, but most of all 
rewarding to the student. 


A Fix of 
Caffeine 


continued from page 9 


painful limitations: doing 
poorly on an exam, blood- 
shot eyes, sore neck. There- 
fore, we must | always 
remember the words of 
Anthelme Brillat Savarin: 
“Tell me what you eat and I 


will tell you what you are.” 


c= || 2is ange 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-FI RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 

CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


x WE BUY - SELL - TRADE * 


863-3711 
8:30-5:30 Tues thru Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


Journalism 
101 


The Only Print 
Media Course 
at UVM. 
Stop In Mondays 
6pm L/L C B-182 
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175 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 864-9663 TH = 
“The Best Dinner Value in Town” spite | 9 


WINE LOVERS REJOICE! 


-PREFER A BEAUJOLAIS VILLAGES JADOT ‘82? 
LeDonna’s is happy to now offer a selection of fine bottled wines for a $4.50 
charge per bottle with any dinner' 


OUR CUSTOMERS ASK QAND WE COMPLY 


DINNER 5 PM-12 MIDNIGHT SATURDAY BRUNCH 9:30 AM-3 PM 
SALAD BAR + BREAD BAR: UNLIMITED WINE | FRUIT BAR - BREAD BAR : UNLIMITED MIMOSAS & CAPPUCCINOS 
SN SRE gS NS RR I SAS LEE EPS FI A SII: 2 DE DI I CELE TEGO LE AE AS | DEAE ES 


*s DOWNSTAIRS B ap 


OPENING VERY VERY SOON! 


seengnennte PRR 


General Foods 


The schedule may be less than civilized, but you don’t have to be. Try a 
warm cup of Café Francais. Smooth and eteamny went it’s a nicer way to 
meet the morning. And just one of seven deliciously different flavors 

from General Foods” - ———— 
International Coffees. 


CAPE AMARETIO || Tri Mocha Mint |) Stile Mocha Cafe Verna 


ee a ee 


GENERAL FOODS* INTERNATIONAL COFFEES. 
AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


CAK Francas || Caliticino |" Ca itvh Crmne 
a 
ayaa | 


© General Foods Corporation 1984 
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FRI 10/19 


FILMS 
“History & Geography’’ Series: 
Room 115 L/L Commons. Free 

Baobab-Portrait of a Tree: 7:30 pm. 
Alpaca Breeders of Chimboya: 8:10 


WORKSHOP 


Exercise Without Pain: Prevention of 
sports injury.LaFayetteA302. 7:00 pm. 
Finding Childcare for Your Infant 
or Toddler: Church St. Center. 7:30 
pm. 


ART 


Critique of Interpretive Drawings: 
Williams 207. 7:00 pm. 


SYMPOSUIM 


Topics in Organic Chemistry: Cook 
Science Hall. 9:00pm. 


Contemporary Works by Vermont 
Artists: Emmie Donadio.Fleming 


Soil Acidity: by Dr. Magdoff. 105 


Aiken. 4:00 pm. 


CONFERENCE 


Religion and Revolution: St. Mike’s 
College. Time TBA. 


READINGS 


Poetry and Prose: by Michael 
Breiner. Church St. Center. 8:00 pm. 


MEETING 


Mortar Board: General meeting. 216 
LIL. 10:00 pm. 


FAIR 


Info Fair ‘84: Carpenter Auditorium 
and Given Lounge. 9:00 am to 5:00 pm. 


CONFERENCE 


Religion & Revolution: Coffee & 
Donuts, 101 Votey Bldg. 8:30 am. 
Biblical roots of liberation theology: 
Prof. Joseph Kroger. 9:00 am. 
Discussion: 10:00 am. 

Liberation theology in Nicaragua: 
Fr. Edgard Parrales and Sr. Peggy Hea- 
ly. 11:00 am. 

Workshops: 2:00 pm. 

Panel Discussion on Church Rolein 
Revolution: Rev. Richard Hough- 
Ross. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: at Maine. 10:00 am. 
Field Hockey: UVM vs. Colgate, 
home. 1:00 pm 

Men’s Tennis: UVM vs. 
home. 1:00 pm. 

Women’s Soccer: at New Hampshire. 
1:00 pm. 

Women’s Cross-Country: with URI 
and UNH, at UMass. 1:00 pm. 
Women’s Tennis: UVM vs. 
theastern, home. 4:30 pin. 
Volleyball: UVM Northeast Invita- 
tional. 

Men’s Cross-Country: Eastern Cham- 


The Navigators: Pathfinders of the 
Pacific: 10:00 pm. 


Children of the Corn: B106 Angell. 
7:00, 9:30 & 12:00 pm. 


MUSIC 


Concert: by Aebersold & Neiseem, duo- 
pianists. Recital Hall-Music Building. 
8:00 pm. 


CONFERENCE 
Religion & Revolution: with Timothy 
Bates. 235 Marsh Life Science 7:00 pm. 
Beginnings of Liberation Theology: 
with Philip Berryman. 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 8:00 pm. 


Men’s Tennis: UVM vs. 
University, home. 4:00 pm. 
Volleyball: UVM Northeast SInvita- 


MUSIC 


Piano Duos: Claire Aebersold and 
David Neiweem. Recital Hall. 8:00 pm. 


FILMS 


Beyond Utopia: L/L B132. 7:30 pm. 
Conversations with Roy Decarava: 
L/L B132. 8:35 pm. 

Tango: L/L B132. 9:10 pm. 

Say Amen, Somebody: L/L B132. 
9:25 pm. 

Year of Living Dangerously: B106 
Angell. 7 & 9:30 pm. 


UMass, 


Learned Medicine at the Time of 
Chaucer: Hall B, Given. 12:00 pm. 


Boston 


Nor- 


FILM 


Bruce Lee’s Enter the Dragon: B106 
Angell. 7:00, 9:00 & 11:00 pm. 


SUN 10/21 


SPORTS 


Women’s Soccer: at Bowdoin. 


FILM 


Harold and Maude: B106 Angell 
7:00 & 9:00 pm. 


Waage. 105 Marsh Life Science. 4:10 
pm. 


MEETING 

Volunteers in Action: People in- 
terested in working with elderly. 
Nicholson House. 4:00 pm. 

Horse Club Meeting: L/L E110. 7:00 
pm. 


American University Internship: 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 4:30 pm. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Tennis: at Dartmouth. 3:30 
pm. 


FOR SALE 


BED ‘N BREAKFAST IN MON- 
TREAL: 15 minutes from downtown 
Montreal. Private room with bath. 
$40 per couple. U.S. funds. Call 
1-514-487-7924 or 1-514-487-9019 
before 9 am or after 4 pm. 


FIAT 131S: 1975. Runs well, good 
tires, a little bit of rust but this car 
has alot of class. $600. Call 864-6978. 


FUTONS, FRAMES AND 
COVERS: Priced to sell! Burlington 
Futon Co., 8 North Winooski Ave, 
Burlington VT. 862-5056. 


FOR SALE: Couch with two mat- 
ching chairs. Colonial style, very 
good condition. All for $150. Call 
434-2706. 


WILLISTON CENTRAL SCHOOL: 
Ski and sports equipment sale. 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 9:00 am -2:00 
pm. Good quality sports equipment 
and clothing. Consignment check in 
8:00-9:00, pick up after 2:00. Route 
2, Williston. 

UGHS! 

Ughs are! 

Ughs are coming! 

Chiott Marine, 67 Main Street, 
Burlington, 


Fireplace Lounge, L/L. 6:00 pm. 
“Tuesday Night Alive’: Campu 
Crusade for Christ. Rowell 242. 6:30 


Religion, & Society in 
Geometric Greece: Dr. Susan 
Langdon. 402 Williams. 5:00 pm. 


Premenstrual Syndrome: How to 
Cope: Nancy Mangus. John Dewey 
Lounge. 4:00 pm. 


UNFURNISHED APT.: St. Albans. 
6 rooms. No pets. $4005 utilities. 30 
minutes to Burlington. Call 
524-4596 before 10 am and after 7 
pm, other 524-3985. 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 


topics. Send $1. Research, 407 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago IL, 60605. 
312-922-0300. 

TYPING: $1.25-%1.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Burl- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


WANTED 


LOOKING FOR VOICES: to do the 
Lone Ranger & Tonto for radio 
commercials. Transportation is 
helpful. Contact John Wheeler at 
the Ski Rack. 658-3313. 


SKI INSTRUCTOR: Positions 
available. Full/part-time. Training 


provided. Contact Bob Allstadt, 
Director, Bolton Valley Resort. 
431-2131. 


POLITICAL PHONE: Next 3 
weekends. $4/hr. Call Janice or Ben 
at 862-0939 after 4 pm. 
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University, home. 3:00 pm. 
Women’s Soccer: UVM vs. Keene 
State, home. 3:30 pm. 


LECTURE 

“1984 Presidential Election”: Gar- 
rison Nelson. Library Projection Room. 
noon. 

You & Stress: What to do About 
those Private Mumblings: Dr. Sam 
Dietzel. Phi Beta Kappa Room, Water- 
man. noon. 


Faculty Recital in Memory of David 
Yandell; Recital Hall, Music Building. 
8:00 pm. 


CAMPUS REPS REEDED: Ski free. 
Position involves marketing and 
selling quality ski and beach trips 
on campus. Earn free trips and high 
commissions. Call Summit Tours at 
800-325-0439. 


PERSONALS 


To my favorite, dumb cyclist, love 
those professinally shaved legs, 
even if they do have a few injury 
related scars on them! Cyclists 
definately know how to fall but they 
always get right back up! You do 
both with class! At the end of every 
race I’ll be there sweat and all with 
a hug waiting for my race to go off! 
Love, Silver 21’? Shogun. 


To the person or people who this 
weekend viciously tried to harm me 
with lies, I would like to say the 
following: I have no connections, 
ties or sympathies to any anti- 
semetic or racial organizations. I 
see such organizations as sick and 
criminal. Bigotry and hatred are 
the evils of the world. Thank you. 
Sincerely, Reto Andreas Pieth. 


KDS,your great friend & yes, I can 
say I do love you. Joanne. 


Happy birthday Jill Bodenstein!! 


ionships at Bryant College. 


MEETING 


Meet for Prayer: Campus Crusade for 
Christ. L/L A102. noon. 


READING 


Poetry Reading: by Richard Kenney. 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 4:30 pm. 


Watercolors: by David Milne. Fleming 
Museum. Thru October 21. 


Painting, Prints and Drawings: 
“The Original Vermonters’ at the 
Fleming Museum thru August ‘85. 


Paintings & Pastels: by Jim Butler. At 
Francis Colburn Gallery. Thru October 
30. 


DISCUSSION 


Round Table Discussion of the 
Presidential Debate: 301 Williams. 
7:00 pm. 


GER 


‘‘Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont”: Fleming Museum. Thru 
January 4. 


Honduras, Paintings: by Luis Padilla. - 
The Gallery. L/L Center. Thru 
November 1. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 


Faculty Box 3 
Living/Learning Center 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


run. 
Fer oar records: 
me ree: 
address: 
wks. to be rua: 
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1892. HOWARD HANSELBERGERDORFER INVENTS 


THE HEADLIGHT. 


And, boy-oh-boy, was old 
Howard beaming when he 


So, like Howard, bring 
out your best. Beam 


came up with that yourself to your favonite 
You'll be beaming, tavern and ask for the great 

too, after you taste light of today. Bud Light 

Bud Light. It's the 

less-filling light beer 
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UVM Prof Nelson 
Offers Political 
Prophecies, Like 
Reagan Will Return 


See page 6 


In Pursuit of Pluralism 


_ With only 150 minorities in a pool of 9,000 applicants, 
UVM struggles to recruit racial diversity 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

At a high point in the 
mid-1970s, there were 90 
black undergraduates 
attending UVM; today there 
are 28. An example of the 
limited racial diversity, 
these figures have led to 
increased recruiting of 
minorities. 

According to Director 
of Admissions Linda Krae- 
mer, one of the main 
reasons that the number of 
minority students at the 
university is low is the small 
number of applications sub- 
mitted. From more than 
9000 applicants last year, 
only 150 fell into the 
minority student category. 
All applications, she said, 
are judged under the same 
criteria. 

The admission  per- 
centage for minorities is 
about the same as for 
Vermont residents — about 
75 0° 80 percent. There 
is around a 30 percent yield 
of those minority..students 
accepted who actually come 
to UVM; last year, 32 
percent of the black stu- 
dents admitted enrolled, 
and 39 percent of the Asian 
students enrolled. 

Although there is no 
quota that UVM must meet 
in admitting minorities, 
efforts are made to encour- 
age minority high school 
seniors to apply here. UVM 
representatives visit a num- 
ber of high schools, integra- 
ted or all-white, in the fall. 
One thing that has been 
done recently is to establish 
a closer “‘relationship with 
high school guidance coun- 
selors,” many of whom are 
from urban areas and are 
“overworked,” said Krae- 
mer. 

There is a new program 
this fall that will bring some 
of these counselors to the 
campus in order to give 


Campaigning Together 


Hopefuls Kunin and Ferraro Rally Burlington, page 8 


them a better view of what 
UVM is like and how it 
would benefit students. A 
brochure is also sent to a 
number of students on the 
Student Search program 
whom UVM feels would 
possibly be interested in 
applying here. 

Leo Trusclair, director 
of the UVM Minority Stu- 
dent Program, also works 
with admissions in main- 
taining a diverse student 
atmosphere. The Minority 
Student Program is one of 
many services on campus 
aimed to benefit the stu- 
dents, regardless of their 
race. Included in the Minor- 
ity Student Program are 
several other programs, such 
as the Student Enrichment 
Program (SEP). Trusclair 
calls this a sort of “‘deluxe 
orientation program,” 
taking place for five weeks 
in the summer. All incom- 
ing minority students and 
rural Vermonters are invited 
to. participate... 

The SEP students take a a 
variety of classes, meeting 
some of the faculty. It also 
includes a two-day outing 
trip and other activities 
designed to accustom the 
incoming students to uni- 
versity life. Minority stu- 
dents and rural Vermonters 
are ‘‘alike because they’ve 
[probably] never been in 
this environment,” said 
Trusclair. Many are from 
“first generation college 
homes,” as well, and may 
need extra help in adjusting. 

Trusclair also counsels 
any student who needs it. 
Some black students, he 
said, come to him for advice 
about being a minority at 
UVM. Because UVM 
attracts mostly white stu- 
dents, some black students, 
for example, are uneasy 
about being here, especially 
if they came from a pre- 
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dominantly black or racially 
mixed high school. Others, 
non-minority students, have 
come to him for a “black 
person’s perspective.’’ The 
key here, he says, is ‘“‘show- 
ing understanding” to all 
people. 

Extra counseling for 
minorities is available, Trus- 
clair said, because “‘natural- 
ly occurring support struc- 
tures are more numerous 
for non-minorities.” Trus- 
clair has an office at the 
Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism on Redstone Campus, 
which is open for all stu- 
dents, regardless of their 
ethnic background. Here 
students: of all background 
can meet. 

The Minority Student 
Program is also always 
working to educate not 
only students but the com- 
munity about other . cul- 


tures. Programming ‘“‘that 
broadens everyone’s ethnic 
culture” is usually  sche- 


program has sponsored the 
visits of Jesse Jackson, 
Shirley Chisolm, and Dick 
Gregory. Last spring a 
Japanese Matsuri Program, 
highlighting Japanese cul- 
ture, was held. 

UVM does not have a 
Black Studies Program like 


many other universities. 
According to Trusclair, a 
Black Studies Program 


would draw faculty as well 
as students to UVM. “There 
could be one, but it has to 
be researched,” he said, to 
see, ‘if it would be feasible 
here.’? Problems with insti- 
tuting such a program here 
include the numbers of 
people who would be inter- 
ested, and the amount of 
money needed. 

A Black Studies Pro- 
gram could be one closed 


See PLURALISM, page 7 
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THE BRUNT OF THE JOKE: Washington General 

Sam Sawyer (left) goes through the caught-with-the- 

_ handbag routine one more time with Globetrotter Geese 
Ausbie. 


A General Lack _ 
of i: 


By ALEX NE 
The problem is this: how to 
Washington Generals’ one streak. W 


give them each a placard wi 

‘it, and parade them into th hop 
might eventually see the first reappear, the ae 
chain having circled the world. 

- But this would be ridiculous too. — 
. The fact is that it is difficult to coupes 
the Generals’ losing streak. The Harlem Globe- 
trotters’ opponents have lost more than 4,000 
consecutive games, including an 87-81 defeat at the 
Patrick Gym Monday night. The Generals have not 
won since Jan. 5, 1971. They have no parallels. 
Even George McGovern won Massachusetts. 

Is there more to being a General than losing? 

“The Generals are here to provide the best 
opposition we can possibly find,” said Globe- 
trotters announcer Dave Stone. The job of a 
Generals player “‘is not so much to win but to keep 
things close.” 

The Generals themselves do not think of their 
profession in negative terms. For them, losing to 
‘the Globetrotters every night eight months a year 
is enjoyable. 

‘I’m just having a good time, hanging with the 
Trotters,’’ said Tom Mackey, the Generals’ shoot- 
ing guard in his first year with the team, “I don’t 
look at (the losing) as being too difficult. You’ve 
got to understand what’s happening.” 

“Tt doesn’t bother me. I give the best I can,” 
said Billy Campion, the team’s 6-10 center who has 
played professionally with the Mobile Girgi Club 
team in Italy and with the ABA’s New York Nets. 
“J just love the game. A far as I’m concermed) it’s 
a competitive situation.’ 

Sam Sawyer, in his 20th year with the Gener 
als, defended his team’s integrity. ‘You'll never see 
us miss. a basket on purpose. No Washington 
General has been told to miss a basket. I’ve never 
lost my competitive spirit.”’ 

The Generals must nevertheless slacken their 
defense often, giving the Globetrotters room to 
perform trick plays. “There are things, tricks, that 
no doubt we have to go along with,” said Sawyer. 
See GENERALS, page 10 
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FOCUS 


Corporations Come to Call: 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

Hughes Aircraft, Hewett Pack- 
ard, and Eastman Kodak are look- 
ing for a few good UVM students. 
From now until May, the pressure 
is on for aspiring seniors who want 
to break into the competitive job 
market. It’s a time of anticipation, 
frustration, and accomplishment. 
But even for those with four years 
of college under their belt, oppor- 
tunities are not as abundant as they 
seem. 

Since early September, the 
Center for Career Development has 
been sending out student resumes, 
coordinating interviews, and host- 
ing prospective employers. From 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
only 55 to 60 percent of seniors 
have a credential file at the Center 
as opposed to 85 percent in EMBA. 
“Those in a pre-professional major 
such as accounting possibly have 
more direction than some seniors in 
Arts and Sciences, still trying to 
define their professional goals,” 
said Career Development Director 
Larry Simmons. 

This semester, over 165 em- 
ployees will recruit at UVM in 
fields that are in short supply: 
engineering, computer science and 
accounting. The Center first sends 
about 25 student resumes to 
recruiters. The resumes must be in 
‘the specialized field that employers 
request, such as engineering, but 
G.P.A. (grade point average) is not 
a factor. “We never discourage 
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On-Campus 
Interviews with 


students. to apply if they are 
qualified,” said Simmons. “If a 
student has a 2.0 it usually doesn’t 
have much to do with their intellec- 
tual ability.” 

The experiences of the student 
are more important than a number, 
Simmons added. ‘‘The only time 
your transcript will be sent to an 
employer is for your first job. After 
that they look for your work 
experience.” 

After the resumes are sub- 
mitted, the recruiter notifies the 
Center about the students they will 
interview on campus. For com- 
panies such as Eastman Kodak, 
sending a representative to UVM 
can cost more than $125 for a 
single interview. Most representa- 
tives see about 15 students a day 
and some stay as long as three days. 
So far, UVM _ has been fertile 
ground for employers. Hewlett 
Packard interviewed more than 80, 
the CIA more than 75, and East- 
man Kodak about 40 students. 

Employers see UVM as a “solid 
institution,’ said Simmons. “They 
feel that students here represent a 
‘value orientation’ in terms of the 
work ethic that is harder to find in 
places such as California where a lot 
of the companies are based.” From 
UVM, employers tend to spot 
young adults who possess a solid, 
well-rounded education as well as 
leadership skills and pride in 
teamwork, said Simmons. “They 
see people who are willing to roll 
up their sleeves and jump right in.” 


Some students may have over 
25 interviews whereas others will 
graduate without a single encounter 
with an employer. Kai Figwer, a 
senior mechanical engineering 
major, said about 85 percent of all 
engineers are involved with the 
interview process right now. ‘‘There 
is an information session the night 
before the interview where you 
receive pamphlets, see slides, and 


ask questions,”’ said Figwer. For the : 


interview, Figwer wore a two-piece 
suit. ‘““You should dress conserva- 
tively,” he added. 

Michelle Napier, a_ senior 
mechanical engineering major, is 
representative of about 7 percent of 
her graduating class; she isn’t 
involved in the interviewing process 
at all. “Most of the companies who 
recruit here are affiliated in some 
way with the weapons industry, 
IBM, GE, and Hughes,”’ said Napier. 
‘“1’d rather not get caught up in the 
corporate ladder and not work for a 
big manufacturer.” 

Other students are less inter- 
ested in the ethics behind potential 
jobs. In one of Career Develop- 
ment’s interview workshop sessions, 
most seniors chatted about banana 
bread, sweatshirts, and raquetball. 
Job security when they graduate 
was their primary priority. 

Gary DeCarolis, a career coun- 
selor at the Center for Career 
Development, said the most impor- 
tant part of the interview is to 
articulate and know your employer. 
“The interview is an extension of 
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the resume dealing with. personal- 
ity,”’ said DeCarolis.-“If you do not 
get the job from an interview, it is 
not due to your lack of ability. But 
the ‘type’ of person: that you are 
may not fit the company’s picture 
of changing needs.” -Employers say 
that almost three-fourths’ ‘of the 
time your chances for the job are 
evaluated from thé- interview, the 
other one-fourth from your resume. 
“Tf you are able to articulate your 
personal qualities, strengths, and a 
sense of direction, you’ve come a 
long way in the interview process,”’ 
said DeCarolis. t 
particular, it’s a two-way street 
during the interviewing process. 
“Tf an interviewer asks questions 
such as ‘Are you living with some- 
one?’ or ‘Do you plan to have 
children?’ be suspicious of that 
company.” These types of ques- 
tions are illegal. 

Career Development tries to 
introduce students to the interview- 
ing process before they graduate. 
Over the years, they have learned 
how to avoid routes to employment 
that lead to frustration. ‘There is a 
right way and a wrong way to job 
hunt,’’ said DeCarolis. ‘‘Make con- 
tact with the people whom you 
know in the organization and 
knock on doors with your resume. 
The most ineffective way to break 
into the job market is to send 
hundreds of resumes to long lists of 
companies with no cover letter.” 

And remember, the applicant 
who fits the mold gets the job. 
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anada’s Bear of Beers 
is here! 


Down from the North Woods of Canada comes 
Grizzly Beer. Not just another Canadian beer, but a rare breed of brew. 
An authentic Canadian lager—naturally aged, so it’s remarkably smooth. With a flavor 
no other Canadian beer can stand up to. The bear of beers is here! 
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UVM Docs 
Make Life 
Easier for 
Premature 


Babes 


By ALEXANDRA 
de ROCHEFORT 


Premature babies had, 


in years past, very few 
chances of surviving. Today 
more and more premature 
babies are surviving and 
thriving — growing up to 
lead healthy lives thanks to 


Many new advances in their 


care. 
One such 


tiny premature infants, has 
recently been improved by 
UVM doctors and medical 
researchers. 

This technique involves 
the use of electrodes taped 
on the baby which warm 
the underlying skin, in- 
creasing the blood flow to 
the surface. 

Doctors Jerold Lucey, 
professor of pediatrics, 
Jeffrey Horbar, assistant 
professor of pediatrics, 
Roger Soll, fellow in neona- 
tology, all members of 
UVM’s College of Medicine, 
and John T. Clark, clinical 
engineer from UVM’s In- 
strumentation and Model 
Facility, all helped to refine 
the existing oxygen monitor 
by attaching it to a compu- 
ter for a graphic read-out. 

The oxygen monitor, 
brought from Germany to 
the United States in 1978 
by Lucey, had previously 
given only immediate in- 
formation without any con- 
tinuing data. The computer 
attachment now provides 


UVM Political Pundits Go Out on A Limb 


Four-Man Panel 
Debates—Sort of 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

What was billed as an 
ideological clash focusing 
on last Sunday’s presiden- 
tial debate never material- 
ized, as four UVM profes- 
sors last night instead 
focused on the ramifica- 
tions of this fall’s election. 

Seated at the front of 
301 Williams were profs. 
Garrison Nelson, Kenneth 
Holland and Tom Rice, all 
of the political science 
dept., and prof. Gene Laber 
of the School of Business 


Administration. Each took, 


10-minute turns discussing a 
certain aspect of the Rea- 
gan/Mondale race, and its 
possible aftershocks. 

Laber, who prefaced his 
remarks with the conces- 
sion, “I’m an unabashed 
Reagan supporter,” said the 


advance, a 
low-risk technique of mea- 
suring the oxygen content 
in the blood of frail and 
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NEW HOPE: A doctor from the Univ. of Zurich looks over 


the data from an oxygen monitor recently improved by 
several UVM doctors. Note infant inside incubator. 


both and work is also 
being done on similar moni- 
tors that measure carbon 
dioxide levels. 

The information that 
the monitor records on the 
baby’s oxygen level is used 
by doctors to ensure that 
the infants get neither too 
much nor too little oxygen 
— conditions that would 
de-stabilize their systems. 

The previous method of 
monitoring these high-risk 
infants’ oxygen and carbon 
dioxide levels consisted of 
taking blood samples every 
half-hour to four hours, 
depending on the condition 
of the infant. Because new- 
borns have so little blood 
these frequent drawings can 
cause complications such as 
infections, internal bleed- 
ing, and clotting, and often 
require infants to have 


transfusions. 
Furthermore, this pre- 

vious system does not 

always give an_ accurate 


See DOCS, next page 


No Relief 


Self-proclaimed evangelist Jed Smock 
(left) makes a point—and gets one right 
back from a UVM student—in front of 
Bailey-Howe Library Tuesday afternoon. 


Feminist Giddings Slams 
Gipper’s Policies 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Black feminist, journalist and 
author Paula Giddings address- 
ed a sparse but attentive au- 
dience last night in Waterman 
building. She discussed the re- 
definition of womanhood by 
black women’s role in history 
and in the women’s movement. 

“Black women are on the 
cutting edge of a new feminist 
thrust,” Giddings said. “Who 
needs women’s rights more 
than black women? We are 
token women in black history 
and token blacks in women’s 
history. We are the center of 
both black and women’s 
histories.” 

Giddings’ lecture commenc- 
ed a two-year series of guest 
speakers oriented to minority 
women in the Arts. The series is 
sponsored by UVM and St. 
Michael’s College. 

Giddings published her first 
book, When And Where I 
Enter, in May. It is an 
analytical history of the “pro- 
minent” role of black women. 


the students, 


PREDICTION TIME: Professor Garrison Nelson (far left) delivers his speech last 
night. Other panel participants are, from left, Prof. Tom Rice, the mediator, and 
Profs. Ken Holland and Gene Laber. 


budget deficits that have 
become a major campaign 
issue are ‘‘not a catastrophe 
waiting to (strike). 

“Today, the deficits are 
less than one-half of the 
GNP,” Laber said. “‘At the 
end of the Second World 
War, the deficits were twice 
what the GNP was.” 


Laber also ridiculed 
Walter Mondale’s point 
made during Sunday’s 


debate that the deficits have 


nomy is running down, and 


led to a rise in_ illegal 
immigration from the U.S.’s 
southern borders. ‘I won’t 
even discuss that one,” 
Laber said. 

Moreover, Laber labeled 
as ‘‘patently absurd” Mon- 
dale’s assertion that the 
country’s economy is “run- 
ning down.” 

“There’s a major incon- 
sistency with Mondale’s 
contention that the eco- 


his plan to raise taxes,” 
Laber said. ‘‘Reagan has 
diminished the govern- 
ment’s role in the economy, 
and that’s a major reason 
I’m going to vote for him.”’ 
Holland was next, and 
his 10 alloted minutes were 
spent discussing the effects 
that this fall’s election may 
have on the Supreme Court. 
“The victor this Novem- 


See PANEL, page 9 
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several hours. 


Giddings hopes that her 
book, which has received 
favorable reviews from the 
New York Times and soon will 
be in its third printing, will 
“open the path” and “expand 
the parameters” of the relation- 
ships between race and sex and 
between the black and women’s 
movements. 

Giddings reviewed highlights 
of American black history, the 
role of women in black history, 
and historical misinformation 
concerning them. She said 
many black women, such as 
Rosa Parks and Ida Wells, were 
never given credit for initiating 
black civil rights movements. 

Giddings disspelled what she 
called “myths” surrounding 
black stereotypes in the 19th 
century. Such slants as the “im- 
moral black woman,” “the 
black rapist,” “the cult of true 
womanhood,” and “moral puri- 
ty of the domesticated woman” 
were assailed by Giddings. 

Terming the Equal Rights 


- See GIDDINGS, page 8 


JP Dowd 


Smock and his wife, apparently un- 
daunted by the unmerciful heckling from 


preached the gospel for 


Nelson Says 
Prez Has Lock 
on U.S.—and Vt. 


By ALEX NEMEROV 


Certain statistical trends not- 
withstanding, Ronald Reagan 
will win the presidential elec- 
tion and Vermont will cast its 
three electoral votes in his 
favor, said UVM _ Political 
Science Associate Professor 
Garrison Nelson, speaking 
yesterday at Bailey-Howe 
Library as part of the Brown 
Bag Lecture Series. 

Reagan will win because he 
is a popular man and because 
his re-election would provide 
the presidency with the stabili- 
ty it has lacked for the last 20 
years, Nelson said. 

“He is perfect as a man who 


See NELSON, page 9 
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ne Brown Students, 
« | Vote, Rebuffed by Administration 


Providence, R.I.—Attempts 
by students at Brown Universi- 
ty and more recently at the 
University of Colorado to stock 
cyanide pills for use after a 
nuclear war may be doing the 
fading campus freeze move- 
ment more harm than good, 
some activists warn. 

Last week—in the largest 
student vote turnout in six 
years—Brown students voted 
1044-687 in favor of a measure 


Pluralism 


continued from cover 


program, in which a particu- 
lar series of classes would be 
used as the set curriculum, 
or it could ‘“‘be spread out 
over various’’ areas. Classes 
in several departments 
“focusing on those included 
in minority-related curricu- 
lum” could be worked into 
a program. One popular 
‘course is Black Literature. 
Other courses like this 
could be instituted into one 
larger program. 

Angela Stover, a fresh- 
man from New Jersey, 
thinks that ‘‘a lot could be 
done to improve’”’ the situa- 
tion at UVM. While UVM is 
“academically diverse,” she 
doesn’t feel that there are 
enough programs on cam- 
pus to meet the needs 
of minority students. 

“I don’t believe in dis- 
crimination,”’ she said, ‘‘but 
a lot of people here don’t 
know about minority stu- 
dents. There are a lot of 
stereotypes, and it’s very 
hard to change that.” She 
differentiated between 
racism and ignorance, say- 
ing that in a lot of cases 
ignorance causes more con- 
flicts. 


After Cyanide 


asking college officials “to 
stockpile suicide pills for op- 
tional student use exclusively in 
the event of a nuclear war.” 

One Brown administrator 
declared the referendum would 
be enforced “over my dead 
body.” 

The students, of course, ad- 
mit they’re after headlines as 
much as they are an easy out 
from doomsday. 


—from USPS 


a Problem 


Stover is involved with 
Cultural Connection, a 
small organization which 
works with minorities ‘‘who 
feel isolated.” It is an 
ethnic-oriented extra- 
curricular activity. She said 
she and other minorities 
sometimes feel ‘‘pressure 
and alienation”’ here, 
because of the obvious 
differences. Stover hopes 
that eventually the “‘socio- 
economic backgrounds of 
various groups will be inte- 
grated into the curriculum” 
at UVM. 

She did praise the exist- 
ing Student Enrichment 
Program, in which she par- 
ticipated this summer. “It’s 
a very enriching and useful 
program, a must,”’ she said. 
“There should be more 
programs like it.’’ She also 
said that she got ‘‘a jump on 


all the freshmen”’ this year, 


and moving from _ her 
racially mixed high school 
to UVM was not so trauma- 
tic. 


Stover said, however, 
that UVM “‘still (has) a long 
way to go” in creating a 
more racially diverse univer- 
sity community. 


Docs Improve Machine 
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reading because it does not 
reveal the gas levels in 
between drawings, but 
merely what is happening at 
the site of the drawing at 
the time of the drawing. By 
the time the blood sample 
returns from the laboratory, 
the condition of the infant 
may have changed consider- 
ably. 

Although oxygen is 

vital, too much oxygen is 
toxic and may be related to 
blindness in newborns; too 
little can cause brain dam- 
age. Likewise, too little or 
too much carbon dioxide 
can cause metabolic im- 
balances and myriad other 
complications. 
_ Lucey, who has worked 
in pediatrics for 26 years 
and in neonatal intensive 
care for the last 14, was 
instrumental in introducing 
the oxygen monitor to 
American hospitals. He has 
seen the use of the oxygen 
monitors rise from none in 
1978 to over 6,000 in the 
United States today. 

The computer addition 


a developed by Lucey and the 


~~ 
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other UVM doctors and 
researchers is now sharing 
a comparable increased use 
in Europe. As Dr. Lucey 
said, “We took over the 
oxygen monitor and our 
idea was taken over by 
European doctors so both 
are now enjoying wide- 
spread use.” 

Although: it is not yet 
known if the oxygen moni- 
tor reduces the mortality 
rate of these tiny infants, 
Dr. Horbar said that the 
monitor can do nothing but 
help their survival chances 
and overall health. ‘“We’re 
doing so much better with 
the nutrition and care that 
it is hard to single it out as 
being the most beneficial to 
premature babies.”’ 

Horbar added that the 
oxygen monitor “is only 
one part of many advances” 
and that “‘it’s wrong to give 
the impression that it is 
solely responsible since 
there is no definite proof in 
the decrease of babies 
dying.” 

Research is now being 
done to determine exactly 
how much the babies are 
benefitting. 
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Gerry Crowns Ron and 
Gets a Student Reception 
to Remember 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Democratic vice presi- 
dential candidate Geraldine 
A. Ferraro’ delivered a 
resounding message to stu- 
dents Saturday afternoon 
outside of Memorial Audi- 


torium. 
“Many college students 


think that getting a job will 
be no problem once they 
graduate, but those budget 
deficits are going to make 
job opportunities hard to 
come by,’’ Congresswoman 
Ferraro said. ‘Students 
should remember that when 
they cast their vote in 
November.” 

Despite the convention- 
like atmosphere inside the 
auditorium, not all of the 
assemblage outside listening 
to Ferraro’s speech over a 
loud speaker were Mondale/ 
Ferraro supporters. 


Placards proclaiming 
Ferraro a_ pro-abortionist 
dotted the crowd. Among 
the signs: ‘Abortion is 
silent holocaust,’ ‘‘Pro- 
choice is Promurder,”’ 
“Stop the carnage, vote 


pro-life,’’ and ‘‘Stop calling 
yourself a Catholic, Gerald- 
ine.” 

“It’s so repulsive,’ said 
UVM freshman Amy Cool- 
idge, of the graphic pictures 
of aborted fetuses displayed 
on a poster. 

“These abortion signs 
say something about the 
people here,’ said sopho- 
more. Becky Howard. 
“They’re not looking at all 
the issues.’’ Howard said she 
thought that the pro-life 
representatives were only 
attempting to make a poli- 
tical statement and conse- 
quently were discounting 
other more weighty politi- 
cal issues. 

Steve Flemer, a youth 
visiting Burlington, drew a 
distinction between politics 
and morality concerning 
abortion. “‘Abortion is a 
moral issue, not a political 
one. They (the pro-life sign 
bearers) are just Republi- 
cans who won’t change 
(their views). Abortion is 
such a weak issue, that 
(holding signs) is the only 
way they can express them- 
selves.” 

Many of the pro-life 
placard bearers came from 


? 


Giddings on 


continued from page 6 
Amendment unfinished 
business, Giddings said that 
three of every five unemployed 
women are supporting families. 
She also said that the ERA is 
too broad-based to emphasize 
the role of poor women. 

“The crisis of the black fami- 
ly today, in which one out of 
every two children are brought 
up in poverty, is largely the 
crisis of the black woman,” she 
said. 

Giddings said that she was 
frightened by the prospect of 
poor blacks who support the re- 
election of President Reagan. 

“They know his policies are 


as far as Rutland for Satyy. 
day’s Ferraro speech. Mem. 
bers of the Rutland Right 
to Life, the Vermont chap. 
ter of the National Right to 
Life organization, traveled 
to Burlington not to see 
Ferraro in person, but to 
bear homemade posters 
asserting their opposition to 
the Mondale/Ferraro pro. 
abortion stance. 

“She (Ferraro) is go 
pro-abortion that I have no 
choice but to vote for 
Reagan,” said J. M. Joseph 
of the Rutland Right to 
Life. 

“Without a doubt I’m 
voting for Reagan,” said 
Anna Nyiri, another mem- 
ber. ‘“To me, abortion is the 
major issue (in the presiden- 
tial campaign)... because [ 
believe in God. What differ- 
ence does nuclear disarma- 
ment make? We're all going 
to die sometime.” 

Ken Racette, another 
pro-abortion protestor, said 
he did not like to hold the 
poster with photographs of 
aborted fetuses. “It (pro- 


_ testing) may not be much, 


but it’s all I can do. I 
believe in life.” 

Not all the people pre- 
sent outside of Memorial 
Auditorium, however, were 
there to make a stand on 
abortion. “I’m just here 
because I had nothing bet- 
ter to do,’”’ said UVM senior 
Rich Falcigno. “If this lady 
was in my backyard, I’d 
call the cops. She doesn’t 
know what she’s talking 
about.”’ 

Falcigno headed _ the 
voter registration drive for 
the Reagan/Bush campaign 
in Burlington. 

Other students did not 
have a strong political tie to 
the Mondale/Ferraro cam- 
paign before the VP candi- 
date’s appearance but were 
swayed favorably by her 
one-stop Vermont visit. 

“She wasn’t as fiesty as 
I hoped she would be,” said 
junior Mark Stevens. “But 
she was good, very good. 
She’s a secure and tight 
speaker. She got my vote 
for Mondale/Ferraro.” 

Lor Fortini, a sopho- 
more, also liked Ferraro’s 
speech. “I was really im- 
See FERRARO, page 11 


the Attack 


hurting them, but they like the 
image of a man on a horse,” she 
said. 

“The racism of this Ad- 
ministration will do almost 
anything to check the progress 
of the ’60s and *70s. 

“Racist policies make 
Reagan’s campaign coherent: 
he has the white grassroots as 
well as the rich white support, 
and 67 percent of students are 
for Reagan. I find that quite in- 
credible.” 

“We understand our need for 
political empowerment in the 
pure, electoral process in 
organizations, lobbyists, elected 
officials,” she said. 
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Panel Discusses 


Upcoming Election | 
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ber will.chave a major impact 
on the direction the Court 
will take in the next genera- 
tion,”’ Holland said. 


His remarks took a 
distinctly different tack 
than those made last week 
by Justice William Rehn- 
quist, who in August 
delivered this fall’s acade- 
mic convocation at UVM. 
Rehnquist said, in effect, 
that most presidents fail in 
their attempts to stack the’ 
Court with ideologically 
similar justices. 

One of the fears ex- 
pressed by many Democrats 


is that President Reagan will 
allow some of his suppor- 
ters, especially the most 
conservative wing, to in- 
fluence his choice for the 
Court. Holland, however, 
downplayed the prospects 
of that happening. 

“Tt’s just as likely that 
Jerry Falwell will appoint 
justices if Reagan is elected 
as it is that Jane Fonda will 
appoint justices if Mondale 
is elected,’”’ Holland said. 

Rice was the _ only 
speaker whose oration dealt 
specifically with the debate. 
Acknowledging that he was 
“a strong Democrat,” Rice 
said this fall’s three debates 
“won’t change people’s 
votes. 

“I would suspect that 
there will be zero impact 
from these 1984 debates,”’ 
Rice added. 


__ Nelson, who spoke last, 
interjected several humor- 
ous remarks in his speech, 
something for which the 
noted congressional expert 
has become famous in his 
classes. 

Alluding to the senator- 
ial race in North Carolina 
between incumbent Jesse 
Helms and James Hunt, a 
campaign that has gained 
national attention for its 
profligacy and_ bellicose 
television ads, Nelson said: 
“If Helms wins, he becomes 
chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee — and 
then he forms his own State 
Dept.” 

The majority of Nel- 
son’s speech focused on the 
99th Congress, which will 
be elected this fall. Nelson 
contended that since ‘‘only 
27” seats are open, ‘“‘the 
99th Congress is going to 
look a lot like the 98th 
Congress.”’ 

A five-minute rebuttal 
period followed the speech- 
es, and one highlight occur- 
red when Laber called the 
concept of comparable pay 
for comparable work “an 
intellectual swamp. You 
can’t violate the laws of the 
marketplace, and_ that’s 
what comparable worth is 
trying to do.”’ 

Comparable pay was 
cited by Holland as one of 
the most pressing issues 
facing the Supreme Court, 
and one of four issues that 
he thought would be altered 
depending on the outcome 
of the presidential election. 


Nelson, in Brown Bag 
Lecture, Calls It a 
Runaway for Reagan 


continued from page 6 
enjoys being president,” Nelson 
said. “He’s not going to win all 
50 states, but he will win the 
election.” 

Nelson said that, because the 
last five presidencies have end- 
ed ignominiously, another 
Reagan term — a sign of stabili- 
ty to many — is attractive to 
many voters. 

Reagan will win Vermont, 
Nelson said, although not in a 
runaway. 

“We will end up in the 
Reagan column, but not by as 
much as some people might 
think. This is a Republican 
State, but not a Reagan 
Republican state. Walter Mon- 
dale should do well here,” 
Nelson said. 

Nelson said that Mondale’s 
campaign had not capitalized 
on chances to criticize Reagan’s 
first term. “(Voters) like 
Reagan, not his policy. The 
Mondale people have been 
unable to separate the man 
from his policies.” 

Nelson said that the Senate 
would remain Republican as 
well. He predicted fierce 
senatorial battles in Iowa, II- 
linois, and North Carolina. The 
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Democrats should retain their 
majority in the House of 
Representatives, he said. 

In calling the presidential 
election, Nelson discussed 
several unusual statistics. For 
example: 

@In elections between 1896 
and 1980, the incumbent has 
won 11 of 15, although each of 
the last two incumbents, 
Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, 
have lost. 


@ In elections between 1892 
and 1960, the candidate with 
the longer name has won 16 of 
17. Since 1964, though, the 
longer name has won only once 
in four tries. 

@ In elections since 1900, the 
older candidate has won 15 of 
21. 

@In elections in years in 
which an American League 
team has won the World Series, 
as did the Detroit Tigers this 
year, the Republicans have 
won seven of eight. 


@ In elections since 1900, the 
party with the most governors 
at the time of nomination has 
won 15 of 21. There are 35 
Democrat and 15 Republican 
governors. 
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Generals Accept Second Status 


continued from cover 
“But we only give them one 
try. If they goof it, then 
that’s it. They don’t get 
another chance.” 

If the Generals are so 
serious, then, how can they 
accept losing all the time? 

“It’s hard to believe the 
team we have, with the 
talent we have, has such a 
losing record,’’ smiled Saw- 
yer. “To be a Washington 
General you have to have a 
sense of humor. You’ve got 
to like being around peo- 
ple.” 

The Generals also have 
to watch their manners 
on the court, no matter 
how frustrating the game 
becomes. 

“The other night, Barry 
(Rohrssen) missed a shot 
and started cussing, and I 
had to remind him not to 
do that kind of thing,”’ said 
Sawyer. “‘This is a family 
show first of all.” 

Said Mackey, a_ ball- 
hawking guard in his days 
at Rutgers University, “A 
lot of times you. can’t 
just hammer. peopie like 
you could in college. You’re 

setting an example. A lot of 
kids look up to you.”’ 

Each of the Generals 
was recruited by Red Klotz, 
the team’s long-standing 
coach who had the night off 
when the Generals played in 
Burlington. ~The players 
range from the 23-year-old 
Mackey, still eyeing a job in 
the Continental Basketball 
Association, to the 44-year- 
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Sam Sawyer 


old Sawyer, whom Klotz 
recruited out of an Atlantic 
City industrial league when 
Sawyer, then 24, had a wife 
and four children. 

For Sawyer and Cam- 
pion, who is 32, the Gener- 
als are a way to stay in- 
volved in a _ sport they 
enjoy. ‘You have a lot of 
players who just love the 
game and just want to 
prolong their career and this 
is a hell of a way to do 
that,”’ said Stone. 

Mackey, given a tryout 
by Klotz this summer, 
jumped at the chance to 
join the Generals. After 
ending his career at Rutgers, 
he had played for the 
Temuco club team in Chile 
for eight-and-a-half months. 
When Klotz contacted him, 
he was working as a cashier 
at the Sands Hotel in 


Atlantic City. 

“Right now I’m _ just 
having fun. I don’t think 
about how long Ill play 
“T’d 


here,’’ said Mackey. 


like to play basketball 
another five or six years.”’ 


Mackey may have to 


play with the Generals 
longer than that to win. Of 
the present Washington 


players, only Sawyer played 


Tom Mackey 
on the team that beat the 
Globetrotters 100-98 in 
overtime in Martin, Tenn. 
on Jan. 5, 1971. 

“Tt was kind of quiet in 
the stands,’’ Sawyer remem- 
bered. 

“This is not my line,” 
said Stone, ‘“‘but beating the 
Globetrotters would be like 


somebody killing Santa 
Claus.”’ 
The Generals are an 


amiable group. They play 
hard, but they do not play to 
kill St. Nicholas. “As a 
byproduct of us not win- 
ning, there’s a lot of fun,” 
said Sawyer. ‘‘We’re just the 
opposition. Most people 
know us as the other team. 
That’s what we’re here for.” 
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UVM Student Gets Ro 
Garden Invite 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

‘White House invitations 
do not come easily to 
undergraduates, but UVM 
student Brad Henry became 
an exception last Sunday. 
Henry, a junior from Wash- 
ington, Penn., attended a 
reception for Reagan 
appointees and guests, as 


well as a_ screening of 
Sunday’s Mondale/Reagan 
debate. 


Henry’s invitation came 
about due to his volunteer 
work for the Vermont Rea- 


gan/Bush committee, and a 
friendship with Department 
of Education employee Eric 
Vautore. After receiving an 
FBI Security clearance, he 
flew to Washington Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Henry was able to see 
the president leaving the 
White House, but was 
unable to meet him or make 
contact. ‘““Few people get 
close,” he said. Citing the 
Secret Service’s intensive 
presence, Henry said his 
view was limited to “seeing 
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(the president), waving, ang — 
making a lot of noise.” : 
Henry was also inviteg 
to a post-reception party 
held at Washington’s May. 
flower Hotel. Following an 
address by Vice-President 
George Bush, the attendees 
— comprised largely of 
lower-level appointees and 
various Cabinet secretaries 
— settled down to view 
Sunday night’s debate. 
Henry found it illumin- 
ating to watch the debate in 
this context. It was refresh- 


d von Weise 


ing to see the debates 
regarded ‘“‘academically, 
without the uproar of 


volunteers,” he said. Asked 
about the ‘crowd’s reaction, 
Henry added, “Everybody 
there felt Reagan did a 
remarkable job,’ in the 
second of two. televised 
debates. 

Henry maintained that 
his Washington sojourn was 
“not that big a deal,” but 
was ‘‘fun for everybody.” 
He is thinking of returning 
election night, he said. 
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pressed with her in the 
debate so I came down 
to see her. I don’t think she 
would have gotten this far if 
she were running for Presi- 
dent. I’m voting for Fer- 
raro, not Mondale. She’s got 
more personality.” 

Sophomore Rebecca 
Skoler thought that Ferraro 
looked natural and confi- 
dent while speaking to the 
crowd. “She didn’t say 
anything different than 
she’s been saying, but it 
definitely was a historical 
moment when Geraldine 
and Madeleine Kunin held 
up their hands together. 
The crowd could feel it.” 

Likewise, John 
Michaels, a junior, thought 
“Gerry was great. She’s an 
exciting live speaker. She’s a 
much more effective orator 
in person than she appears 
to be on television.” 

After a 45-minute 
delay, Ferraro’s entourage 
arrived in downtown Bur- 
lington. It parked in front 
of the doorway where she 
was to speak outside for 
five minutes after her pre- 
pared speech inside the 
auditorium. 

Ferraro’s stay in Ver- 
mont did not last for more 
than three hours. The vice 
presidential candidate flew 
to Maine late Saturday 
afternoon with her husband 
John Zaccaro to make a 
similar public appearance in 
Portland. 


‘SA Senate to 
Keep Library 
Open ‘til 3 a.m. 


By MITCHELL KATZ 

The S.A. Senate, a main 
part of the UVM Student 
Association, conducted a 
meeting last Thursday night 
at which legislation con- 
cerning a new campus or- 
ganization was proposed. 


According to Student 
Activities . Director Pat 


Brown, the motion was put 


forward by the student 
activities committee. This 
committee is one of six 
comprising the Senate and 
is primarily responsible for 
screening new _ student 
organizations. > 


John Schnorr, head of 
the committee, said that ‘‘at 
the end of the summer, I 
was approached by Joanne 
Furland because she wanted 
recognition for the Gay and 
Lesbian Students Associa- 
tion.” 


_  Aysimilar vote of the 
full SéHate took place last 
Thursday involving a bill 
concerning keeping the 
Bailey/Howe Library open 
until two in the morning as 
opposed to the present 
midnight closing time. This 
proposal was submitted by 
Student Action Committee 
head Jim Blechman. It 
: ee “tong the Senate 
| chang € proposed clos- 

ing time oa eae 
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© Curbing acid rain and toxic wastes 
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@ Equal opportunities for women 
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EDITORIAL 


Ivory Tower Attitude Mars Any Racial Diversity 


There will always be those who charge that 
UVM sits atop an Ivory Tower of isolation. All 
they have to do is point to the lack of racial 


diversity at UVM. 


The current course of University policy 
cannot hope to solve the problem. The attempt 
to increase minority recruitment seems logical, 
but it faces severe obstacles. Given that less than 
one percent of Vermont’s population is of all 
minority status (according to the 1980 U.S. 
Census, only about 3,800 of over a half-million 
citizens are non-white), in-state recruitment 
would barely augment the minority applicant 
pool. And as one of the most expensive state 
universities in the nation and without any 


LETTERS 


Education Major 
Not the Easiest 


To the Editor: 

I would like to respond 
to the ‘“‘Hardest Major: Is It 
Yours?” article in the Octo- 
ber 18 Cynic, written by 
Nancy Leclair. Although 
public opinion appears to 
be slanted against the Edu- 
cation Major as a serious 
student, I would like to 
propose that an Education 
Major entails‘as much work 
and maybe even more criti- 
cal thinking than other 
majors. Asia Secondary 
Education Science Major in 
the College of Education 
and Social4 Services, I am 
required to take the “‘weed- 
out’? courses such as Bio- 
logy 1&2, Chemistry 1&2, 
along with Genetics, Cell, 
Calculus, and Embryology 
as well as the many other 
courses required for teacher 
certification. 

Peter Riedel, an Ele- 
mentary Education Major, 
can boast a straight ‘A’ 
average in Chemistry 11, 
12,13; .14,,. 143,. -144, 
145 and 146. His comment 
concerning Education 
courses was, ‘My Educa- 
tional Psychology class 
requires more than just 
rote memorization. I spend 
hours reading our text on 
cognitive development with 
a dictionary by my side.” 
Education is a complex 
science filled with abstract 
ideas which are not found 
in the concrete sciences. 

It would be narrow- 
minded to think there is 
one easy major at UVM, 
especially at the expense of 
Education Majors. Unfor- 
tunately, articles such as 
this one fuel the negative 
attitudes about educators 
prevalent in today’s society. 
In closing, I would like to 
suggest UVM has many 
excellent programs includ- 
ing the rigorous require- 
ments for its Education 
Majors. 

Kyla Renee Lee 
Suite Advisor for 
Exploring Education 
L/L Center 


Don’t Single Out 
Education Majors 


To the Editor: 

This is in response to 
your rather biased feature 
article ““The Hardest Major: 


OPINION 


rey, 


Is It Yours?.’’ Obviously the 
people polled and who 
wrote the article had no 
realistic knowledge or ex- 
perierice with most educa- 
tion courses or curriculum. 
There is extensive work, not 
readily seen by uninformed 
outsiders, that takes place 
in an education curriculum 
as opposed to many other 
majors. ‘‘Time requirements 


seemed to be the deter- 
mining factor in what 
makes easy and _ hard 
majors.” Time spent on 


homework and degree of 
seriousness spent on study 
depends solely upon the 
student, not the major. 

There are some educa- 
tion majors who spend little 
time on their work and ‘“‘are 
the ones downtown the 
most.’’ There are people 
like that in every major, 
though. There are also some 
education courses that can 
be a waste of time to some, 
as in every field. All courses 
can not be applicable to all 
people. But I also know 
many political science, psy- 
chology, business, biology, 
and yes, physical therapy 
and engineering majors who 
get by doing minimal 
amounts of work, certainly 
less than I, the education 
major, do. 

As a senior elementary 
education (APEX) major I 
can honestly say that educa- 
tion is not an intrinsically 
easy major. The time spent 
upon an education course 
can be extensive, but you 
get out what you put in. 
Not all of the time spent 
on education courses is as 
intellectually stimulating as 
some courses, but there is 
much more than what is 
readily apparent. 

Student teaching is an 
exceedingly time consuming 
aspect of every education 
major’s curriculum. A day 
commonly consists of being 
at school from 7:45 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. with only a 20 
minute lunch break. Upon 
returning home there are 
papers to be graded, lessons 
to plan, and bulletin boards 
to prepare. Possibly an 
education major might be 
seen downtown. Anyone 
would need a drink if a 
fourth grade had thrown his 
chair at you accompanied 
by a “You’re a g-d d-mn 
mother f-cker!!”’ 


the University 


academic incentives for minorities, UVM offers 
little besides expense and isolation to out-of- 
state minority students. How do you keep 
disillusioned minority students from transferring 
once they are cast into our all-white campus? 
The number of faculty, staff, and adminis- 
trators who are minority members reveals the 
true priority racial diversity holds at UVM. Of 
Vice-Presidents, 
Senior Administrators, and College Deans, only 
one is a minority — Dean H. Lawrence McCro- 
School of Allied Health Sciences. 
faculty is not much more diverse. 
Given this lack of minority representation 
among its leaders and forced to admit that only 


Trustees, 


Anyone’ who attests 
that some majors ‘‘have 
such a good reputation” 
while ‘‘other majors (in 
particular, education) lack 
the quality or intensity” 
displays an appalling 
amount of ignorance. UVM 
offers some nationally 
acclaimed programs such as 
APEX (American Primary 
Experience) and RTP 
(Responsive Teacher Pro- 
gram). Unfortunately, too 
few people are aware of 
UVM’s excellent education 
field. 

Easy is a relative term; 
while math and science are 
easy for some, and writing 
and reading are simple for 
others, neither is inherently 
easy. Education is a field 
filled with many serious and 
dedicated individuals who 
have chosen a career of 
teaching over some of the 
more prestigious  profes- 
sions. 


Susan Kruse 
UVM Senior 
Elementary Education 


Nam Vet Remembers, 
Warns About Demos 
To the Editor: 

I was amazed at the 


despair of one of your 
readers who truly believed 


that the re-election of Pre- 


‘sident Reagan meant the 
virtual beginning of world 
war. What short memories 
people have. 

During the Vietnam War 
I was drafted by a liberal 
democratic administration. 
I was forced to bear arms 
against a people toward 
whom I felt no ill will — 
illiterate Vietnamese pea- 
sants. Sometimes I killed at 
close range, but continued 
to feel not an ounce of hate 
toward my ‘‘enemy.” Fear, 
yes, but not hate. 

I endured those days of 
agony and did what I was 
forced to do against my will 
and conscience. Tragically, 
in those years in our area of 
operation we were no 
longer allowed to shoot, 
until the enemy fired upon 
us first. That is the way that 
liberal administration 
wanted to execute that war. 
My friends were dying 
there, and I was hanging on, 
but neither President John- 
son, nor President Kennedy 
before him, were able to 


The 


28 black undergraduates currently attend, how 
could UVM expect a Black Studies Program oy 
even a Cultural Pluralism Program to survive? 
Until UVM makes a commitment to racial 
diversity at all levels, can we expect students to 
be attracted to a virtually all-white student 
body, faculty, and staff? 


The solutions aren’t simple. It is clear from 
the example of other colleges throughout the 
Northeast, however, that at least relative diver- 
sity can be achieved. But until minorities are 


made a priority throughout the University, UVM 


extricate themselves from 
this escalating political 
farce. These presidents 
needed to save “face” and 
“honor.”’ In the process of 
saving face a succession of 
liberal democratic adminis- 
trations had forgotten how 
to save lives, and human 
anguish, 

Upon returning home I 
was quickly discharged and 
disowned by that same 
liberal administration. More 
than a decade later a 
Republican administration 
said simply we understand, 
we hope your suffering will 
not have been in vain. 

The sad truth is that 
those who do not study the 
past are doomed to repeat 
it. Those who run from 
their past are doomed to 
repeat it. I am under the 
impression that the Demo- 
cratic party does not havea 
fundamental understanding| 
of how war begins, and 
clearly does not have the 
wherewithal to stay out of 
war — whatever their pro- 
mise. I hope my children do 
not have to relearn this 
lesson, but the tragic his- 
tory of my generation sug- 
gests that a vote for a liberal 
democratic administration 
is the more probable vote 
for World War. 

Rodney Jones 


‘“‘Die-In’? Students 
Should Discuss Issues 
To the Editor: 

It is with justifiable 


concern that we live under 
the Damoclean Sword of 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
Editorial Board 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring | 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All | 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


for length. 
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will remain where its critics charge, atop an 
Ivory Tower of isolation. 


Nuclear Proliferation. It is 
also a fact of contemporary 
life. 

If the Union of Con- 
cerned Students was moved 
enough to stage the scare 
tactic demonstration of the 
recent ‘“‘Die In” at Bailey- 
Howe, why. were they not 
present the following Thurs- 
day (Oct. 18) from 11 tol 
o’clock in the Aiken Read- 
ing Room? 

That Thursday meeting, 
as will be the next two 
Thursday meetings, was 
concerned with the topic 
“The Military At (In) 
Society.”’ It»was publicized 
in the normal ‘flyer’? man- 
ner. As the primary delivery 
system of any nuclear holo- 
caust should not the mili- 
tary be a major area of 
concern for the Union of 
Concerned Students? 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Brown, Department of Mili- 
tary Studies, UVM, gave a 
presentation on one aspect 
of the topic which was 
followed by a lively stu- 
dent-faculty discussion. Pre- 
sentations will be given in 
the next two weeks by 
professors from the political 
science and physics depart- 
ments, UVM. 

In addition to the ob- 
vious grab for publicity, I 
ask the Union of Concerned 
Students to further demon- 
strate their concern by 
partaking in these discus- 
sions. 


Jay Miller, Junior 
College of Education 
and Social Services 
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COMMENTARY 
| Airbags Must Come Before Auto Industry Execs 


By FONDA AMBROSE 
Last December I drove to St. 


Louis, Missouri with two friends for 
Christmas vacation. We set out joy- 
fully from Burlington, and the 
thought of the 20-hour road trip 
ahead of us was challenging. It was 
snowing when we left Vermont, it 
was blizzarding when we reached 
Buffalo, and the dawn was cold and 
gray where we were stopped by a 
guard 
in Richmond, Indiana. The sound 


rail on an icy overpass 
of the screeching metals meeting, 
the feel of the violent propulsion of 
my body forward, and the sight of 
blood and hysteria on my friends’ 
faces still wakes me in the middle 
of the night. All of us were hurt, 
and I know now that none of 
would suffer these nightmarish 
jerks had we had air bags in our car. 

For 15 years, amid great 
controversy and confusion, the 
federal government has been strug- 
gling with the issue of passive 
restraint in automobiles. Passive 
restraints are either air bags that 
inflate and then rapidly deflate 
upon collision or seatbelts that 
automatically wrap around riders 
when they close their car doors. 
Presently, Volkswagen is the only 
car manufacturer producing auto- 
mobiles equipped with automatic 
seat belts, and only Mercedes-Benz 


furnishes some of their new models 
with air bags. Besides these excep- 
tions, there is a gross inadequacy of 
safety devices in cars. 

Last year, more than 42,000 
people died in car accidents. As 
only 13 percent of auto passengers 
use seat belts, 87 percent of drivers 
are defenseless to collision and need 
some form of passive restraint. 
Safety experts estimate that air 
bags could reduce highway deaths 
by up to 40 percent. 

In July 1984, Secretary of 
Transportation Elizabeth Dole 
ruled that either air bags or auto- 
matic seat belts must be installed in 
the front seats of all new cars 
by the deadline of 1989: But there 
is a major loophole in this legisla- 
tion in that she will cancel the 
ruling if states representing more 
than two-thirds of the country’s 
population enact mandatory seat 
belt laws by the same date. So far, 
only New York State has com- 
plied, Governor Mario Cuomo sign- 
ing the new bill only days after 
Secretary Dole’s decision last July. 
The issue has merely been passed 
along to state legislatures where 
decisions are slower in coming and 
not as far-reaching. 

President Reagan approved 
Dole’s plan as “‘the most prudent 
way to go,’’ but in light of the 


Republican party platform, he 
certainly would have preferred to 
do nothing, believing that the 
American people have the right to 
choose to be safe and that the 
government does not have the right 
to pass a law which would prevent 
people from killing themselves. 
Previously, the Reagan Administra- 
tion rescinded a 1981 Carter 
Administration regulation which 
would have required air bags in all 
new cars manufactured. 

The controversy is being waged 
primarily between consumer advo- 
cates and the ailing automobile 
industry. Industry officials say that 
air bags are too expensive (Big 
Three automakers estimate that 
they would boost car prices $300 
to $1,000). But thousands of car 
accidents occur each year which 
result in crippling and paralysis and 
huge amounts of money is then 
spent to maintain these victims. 
$1.4 billion in health-care costs 
are incurred annually due to 
car crashes — much of this being 
paid by taxpayers through pro- 
grams such as Medicaid.. There are 
also the hidden cost elements of 
higher health-, auto-, and life- 
insurance premiums as the result of 
so many highway fatalities. Air bags 
are cost-effective and their long- 


initial cost of buying an air bag- 
equipped car. 

The same industry officials are 
fond of claiming that mandatory air 
bag installation is unpopular. But a 
poll recently conducted by the 
Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety indicated that 9 out of 10 
new car buyers would support 
passive restraint legislation. In addi- 
tion, a Gallup Poll revealed that by 
a 2:1 margin Americans favored a 
law that would require air bags in 
all new cars. . 

One final argument posed is 
that air bags are only effective in 
frontal crashes. But it is fact that 
more than half of all fatal crashes 
are frontal. After more than 30 
years of testing and improvement, 
air bags are infallible and denying 
their great worth any longer is a 
tragic waste of life. 

Auto crashes are the leading 
crippler and killer of the under-35 
population. Highway safety is a 
major issue affecting the lives of 
all of us as college students who 
drive cars every day. Government 
deregulation in an effort to aid the 
financially-troubled auto industry is 
deplorable, especially when the | 
alternative could save thousands of 
lives every year. 


Fonda Ambrose, a 


senior, 


term advantages far outweigh the totaled her boyfriend’s car - 


Pass/Fail Fails 


Battling the Bureaucracy: 


Red Tape Frustrates Students 


By MOLLY WICKES 

Coming from a small 
private school where the 
average grade size was about 
30 students, I expected to 
encounter a higher degree 
of bureaucracy at UVM. My 
expectations were fulfilled, 
and I spent freshman year 
trying to accomplish the 
various “bureaucratic tasks”’ 
of a student without feeling 
foolish and with the mini- 
mum of hassles. I rarely 
achieved either aim. My 
ineptitude. I attributed to 
being a freshman. As a 
sophomore, I can no longer 
use this excuse. Supposedly 
I am “older and wiser.” 
Still, nothing has changed 
for me. Why? 

I have come to realize, 
being no longer paranoid 
about my freshman inex- 
perience, that the problem 
isn’t me — it’s the system. 
That nameless bureaucratic 
“it” that frustrates every 
student and almost seems to 
possess its own malevolent 
personality. 

One awful day I became 
the target of the wrath of 
bureaucracy. Early in the 
morning much to my sur- 
prise, I received a $15 ticket 
for parking in a “‘restricted”’ 
lot. I had been parking, 
along with other students, 
in this particular lot for at 
least two weeks. I had, so I 
thought, carefully surveyed 
the lot for no parking signs. 
I was angry and, I felt, 
innocent. 

I remembered my first 

| visit to the traffic branch of 
| Security. After paying $26 
| to register my car I had 
_ docily written up an appeal 

_ fc first $25 ticket. “‘I 


don’t think I should be 
punished for the Univer- 
sity’s lack of adequate park-’ 
ing during the first week of. 
school... etc.” 

I smiled kindly at the 
secretary who was holding 
the phone receiver away 
from her ear to avoid 
listening to an irate caller. 
“It’s not the secretary’s 
fault,” I told myself and 
resolved never to blame 
someone who’ was not 
responsible for my prob- 
lems. 

Returning to the 
moment and the $15 ticket 
in my hand, I found that 
Security had probably just 
made $40 off of me. As I 
got into the car I realized 
that, ironically, the only 
reason I was driving today 
was because of the traffic 
block between Harris Millis 
and Redstone. My room- 
mate and I still had not 
picked up our refrigerator 
from storage because 
neither of us could get to 
Harris Millis before 3 (the 
housekeeping staff, with the 
only keys, left at that time). 

As everyone has realized 
by now there is no main 
campus. student parking 
(which leads me to wonder 
what exactly that $26 is 
for?) When I arrived on 
campus, I resolved to pay to 
park in visitor parking 
(although I AM NOT A 
VISITOR). Much to my 
irritation even my _ old 
standby rejected me. Of 
course, by now it, was 
raining. I parked on a side 
street half way downtown 
and arrived 10 minutes late 
to class, wet, and frustrated. 
It was a truly awful day. 
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Molly Wickes, a sepho- 


The average student 
feels. a great sense of 
defenselessness concerning | 


bureaucracy. There isn’t an 
all night study area (a 
college library that starts 
closing at 11:25 is farcical 
to begin with), parking is 
laughably inadequate, prices 
at the University Store are 
outrageously high and the 
advising system a _ joke. 

The nameless, faceless 
‘it’? of bureaucracy is hard 
to fight. I know it isn’t the 
secretary’s fault that his/her 
department screwed me 
over so I restrain from 
yelling at him/her. It turns 
out it isn’t the supervisor’s 
fault either — “‘it is the 
University’s policies.’’ What 
seems to be _ forgotten, 
though, is that the “Univer- 
sity”’ is not a living entity — 
‘it’? can’t make policies. 
People make policies and 
these people have become 
blissfully lost and devoid of 
responsibility in the great 
vacuum of bureaucracy. 

There is danger in 
accepting the ‘necessary 
evils’? which we encounter 
in the day-to-day bureau- | 
cracy of this school. A 
certain amount of bureau- 
cracy is indeed necessary at 
a school this size. However, 
we must learn to distinguish: 
between that which is 
‘necessary’? ané that which 
is ‘‘evil.’”? Otherwise we will 
indeed become _ shoulder- 
shrugging machines _per- 
forming tasks that bureau- 
cracy — that faceless “‘it’’ — 
dictates. 


more, is currently studying 
art history. 


By JOE DILEO 
In the cosmo- 
politan surroundings of 


Providence, Rhode Island, 
Brown University, which 
offers the pass/fail grading 
system for all undergra- 
duate courses if students so 
desire, recently graduated 
two seniors Summa Cum 
Laude. 

One was a_conscien- 


tious, dedicated, hard- 
working ‘‘model’’ student 
with a “thirst”? for know- 


ledge. His genuine desire to 
learn as much as he could 
during his four years at this 
distinguished ‘“‘Ivy League” 
institution as well as late- 
night studying and many 
days spent in the library 


earned for him the title. 


Summa Cum Laude. 

The other senior, how- 
ever, generally failed to take 
his scholarship as seriously 
as he should have. Neverthe- 
less, he also graduated Sum- 
ma Cum Laude. 

These two students are 
simply a tiny sampling of 
the type of individuals at 
Brown and many other 
universities across __ the 
nation. And indeed, theirs is 
a unique story. But their 
learning experience’ in 
college brings to the surface 
the inherent need to abolish 
the pass/fail grading system 
at all colleges, universities, 
and technical schools in the 
United States. 

Proponents of the pass/ 
fail system emphasize that 
it encourages  undergra- 
duates to experiment in 
many different courses in 
diverse areas, often far from 
their major field of study. 
In this way, they point out, 
the system furnishes a truly 
liberal education. Moreover, 
in the high-tension environ- 
ment of post-secondary 


need. 


education, the pass/fail 
option allows the  over- 
worked student to relieve 
the pressure of his work and 
study load. 

These supporters, . un- 
fortunately, often overlook 
the obvious failures of the 
system. While students are 
encouraged to take diverse 
courses with the pass/fail 
system, this often leads to a 
large amount of wasted 
time and a - lackadaisical 
attitude toward the stu- 
dent’s studies. Although 
supporters believe that this 
grading system _ relieves 
much of the pressure of 
college, students actually 
this tension and 
anxiety in order to fully 
realize their potential. 

Without pressure, stu- 
dents must desire know- 
ledge for knowledge’s sake 
in order to learn as much as 
they possibly can. In addi- 
tion, the lack of incentive 
for study can lead to 
student apathy. Finally, 
many medical, dental, veter- 
inary, law, and other gra- 
duate schools frown upon 
pass/fail grading. This sys- 
tem makes it difficult to' 
judge a student’s work 
during his college years and 
to compare him to similar 
individuals in other colleges 
and universities. 

In the final analysis, 
unless the pass/fail grading 


system is abolished at all 
colleges, universities and 
technical schools in the 


U.S., injustices such as the 
two Summa Cum Laude 
graduates at Brown Univer- 
sity will become everyday 
occurrences. 


Joe DiLeo, a student at 
Georgetown University, is 
an editor of Hoya, the 
Georgetown student paper. 


By Amos Kamil _ 


Shades of 
Perfection 


Need I Say It about 
another undefeated season 
for coach Don Shula’s Dol- 
phin aqua and_ orange 
machine? 


In the Cynic’s premier 
issue this semester our hum- 
ble sports staff tried to 
forecast this season’s win- 
ners and losers. .I went on 
record as picking Miami to 
win it all and suggested that 
money. be bet on it. I will 
now expand upon that 
prediction. 


The Dolphins, like their 
forefathers 12 years earlier, 
will go undefeated. 

You may ask why: Let’s! 
start on offense. Dan 
Marino is the best quarter- 
back in the league today. 


With 24 TD passes he has. 


already etched his name in 
Dolphin recordbooks by 
surpassing Bob Griese’s old 
mark. Teams. that face 
Marino have as much 


chance of defending their 
island of 
Grenada. Marino is confi-' 


borders as the 


dent enough to feel that his 
team can score each time 
down the field. 

The modest 
brilliant receivers. In fact, 
John Elway has stated that 
Mark “Super” Duper would 
be his choice of any receiver 
to play on his team. But as I 
watched the Patriots- 


Dolphins game with Fanbelt: 
(back from a long vacation | 
as my sportsminded friend) | 


what unfolded was this: the 
Dolphins’ passing corps is 
unlimited. Duper was held 
to a meaningless fourth 
quarter catch. Picking up 
the slack was Mark Clayton 
with a bundle of receptions 
and the almost forgotten 
Nat Moore with two touch- 
down grabs. The Dolphins 
consumed 562 total yards, 


the most yardage a Patriots, 


defense has ever allowed. 
Furthermore, the game was 
in Foxboro, a site which has 
haunted Miami in the past 
four seasons. 


Don Shula once said 
that a football team is built 
around its offensive line. 
Indeed he has fashioned an 
O-line that makes fourth- 
round draft choices like Joe 
Carter look like Billy Sims. 
Not to belittle the perfor- 
mance of Carter, but the 
line play of Stephenson, 
Newman, Foster, Giesler, 
and Green have made Dol- 
‘phin fans forget the absence 
of Eric Laakso and peren- 
nial All-pro Bob Keuchen- 
berg. 

When _—itthe Dolphins 


Marino | 
attributes his success to his' 


SPORTS 


Felines Triumph in Overtime: 
Hope for Playo 


By RICK MACHANIC 


A beautiful Vermont 
day was witness to a gargan- 
tuan struggle at Centennial 
Field. 

In a closely fought, very 
physical game the UVM 
women’s soccer team out- 
lasted Keene State by a 3-2 
margin. The team expects 
to secure a playoff bid with 
the win. They will find out 
on Sunday and should face 
either B.C. or Harvard. 

The defensive deadlock 
was broken at 28:43 of the 
first half when UVM’s Ste- 
fanie Crames connected off 
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a corner. Crames emerged 
from a crowd in front of 
the net to score the sole 
goal of the first half. 

The lack of scoring was 
in part due to the “very 
physical” style of defense 
according to UVM coach 
John Carter. Another factor 
was the brilliant play of 
Keene State goaltender 
Marcia Pansak who on the 
day had 20 — several of 
which were spectacular. 

The second half started 
much the same as the first 
as both defenses continued 


to hound and both goalies 


“en time 


Ford von Weise 


LEVITATION: Mark Lev prepares to give this ball a lift. 
His efforts did not help Tuesday at Dartmouth as the Cats 
saw The Big Green snap their two game winning streak. 


don’t have the ball the 
defense swarms to it even 
more like sharks than their 
predecessors did in 1972. 
Although this defense has 
flashy nicknames like “The 
Killer Bees,’’ what is even 
more impressive is that this 
defense has real names too. 
Blackwoods and Bowser 
and Betters and Bokamper 
and Baumhower and Brud- 
zinski and Duhe and Rhone 
smother opponents with the 
same ferocity as the “No 
Names”’ did little more than 
a decade ago. 

Let’s explore the kick- 
ing game, Reggie Roby is 
probably the most overpaid 
Dolphin. The man can punt, 
it’s just he never gets a 
chance to. Uwe von Scha- 
mann is having himself an 
off year but by comparison 
is still one of the best in 
the league. 


Finally we have Mr. 
Shula himself. The name 
speaks for itself. A molder 
of men into football play- 
ers. A player’s coach. A 


fan’s coach. A_ coach’s 
coach. A° front . office’s 
coach. A Hall of Fame 
coach. 


A season of perfection 
is close to impossible in a 
league where parity reigns. 
But the Dolphins are half- 
way there. In the next eight 
weeks they must face the 
Jets twice, the Cowboys, 
and the Raiders. L.A. is the 
only team that poses a real 
threat to the Dolphins, the 
Raiders have the capability 
of stopping the running 
game and covering Marino’s 
fleet-footed crew. 

The names are no longer 
Csonka, Kiick, Griese, or 
Warfield but the message is 
the same. The Dolphins are 
for real — and unreal. 


ff Berth 


remained ‘stingy. At 21:43 
Sandy White tied the game 
at 1-1 off an indirect kick 
that was mishandled by 
UVM keeper Paula 
Lamothe. Although Keene 
handled the ball more in the 
second half UVM’s pressure 
defense kept the scoring in 
premier check. UVM took 
another short lived lead as 
Michelin Sortor scored the 
first of her two goals. 
Sortor faked out one defen- 
der and ricketed the shot 
past Pansak into the left 
hand corner of the net. 
Again Keene came storming 
back and with seven min- 


Big 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
Hanover, N.H. — Their 
loss to Connecticut was 


1 acceptable. Losses to Bos- 


ton College, Massachusetts, 
and Boston University were 
disappointments. The loss 
to Hartford even stung. But 


| this one just plain hurt. 


Just when it seemed the 
Cats were ready to salvage 
the season, the Big Green of 
Dartmouth downed Ver- 
mont 2-1 in double over- 
here Tuesday. Big 
Green forward Chip Mellen 
tallied the gamewinner with 
a mere 35 seconds remain- 
ing on the clock, when a tie 
seemed imminent. 

‘When an opponent 
scores a goal anytime in the 
last few minutes, let alone 
35 seconds, it’s really hard 
to take,” said Cats mid- 
fielder Mark Lev, 
“especially knowing we 
could’ve won.” 

Mellen collected a loose 
ball on the right side of the 
goal and carried the ball in 
to what seemed an impossi- 
ble angle. He then released a 
high hard shot that beat 
Vermont keeper Steve 
Nedde inside the near post 
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utes remaining Laurie §t. 
Pierre headed a Michelle 
Belanger indirect from 
about 35 yards away. St. 
Pierre’s header ended the 
scoring in regulation time. 
The first 10 minute 
overtime again was the same 
as neither team produced 
much offense. An _ addi- 
tional eight minutes of OT 
and the game was finally 
decided as Sortor nailed the 
left hand corner of the net 
off of another indirect kick. 
Keene State was unable to 
score in-the final two 


see WOMEN, page 18 


} Green Puts 4-9 
a Cats on Deathbed 


and into the top of the net. 

Dartmouth capped an 
early first-half surge to 
jump quickly on top ten 
minutes into the game. 
Sophomore forward Julian 
Okwo, who gave Vermont 
defenders fits through much 
of the first half, played 
what appeared to be a 
crossing pass from the left 
corner of the penalty area 
that beat Nedde to his left, 


bounding off the inside of 


the far post and in. “The 
goal was a fluke,” said 


Vermont coach Paul Rein- | — 
ay (od 


hardt. “It wasn’t even a 
shot.” 

The Catamounts, who 
had been playing poorly to 
that point, suddenly came 
to life. “They made a good 
adjustment,” said Dart- 
mouth coach Tom Griffith. 
“We thought we could pin 
them back in their own end, 
but they began punting the 
ball out. It was a good move 
for Vermont.” Griffith also 
acknowledged that Nedde 
“was really booming them,” 
consistently placing the ball 
well over midfield. 

The adjustment resulted 


see SOCCER CATS, page 18 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

peome see the world-famous Harlem Globe- 
trotters,” screams the advertisement. ‘The 
greatest basketball team on earth.’? This former 
barnstorming crew would be bringing their 
updated version of wizardry.and comedy to the 
Patrick Gymnasium on October 22nd. The 
greatest basketball team on earth? As a devout 
follower of the sport, I had to witness this for 
myself. Sure, I’d seen them on “Wide World of 
Sports” before, but this time I wanted to be 
there, just to see if they really did all those 
things you see them do on T.V. I wanted to 
make sure they were the real Harlem Globe- 
trotters. 

Eventually the Globetrotters make their way 
onto the court and line up for introductions. 
While a few fans are still making their way to the 
seats, a man introduced us. Hubert ‘‘Geese”’ 
Ausbie scolds the fans, hurrying them to their 
seats. He then proceeds to steal a wig from the 
bald head of Fred (Curly) Neal, sending peals of 
laughter through the audience. Well, they 
certainly are clowns anyway, but I’m here to see 
some basketball too. 

My wish is quickly answered, as the Globe- 
trotters break into the ‘‘Magic Circle,’’ to the 
whistling of their theme “Sweet Georgia 
Brown.” The ball is moving too quickly to keep 
up with, in ways I’ve never seen. Well, they sure 
handle the ball like the Globetrotters. 

The sweats are removed, revealing the very 
familiar uniforms of blue tops adorned with 
stars, and red and white striped shorts that more 
than slightly resemble the American flag (not by 
coincidence, I’m sure). Most of the players 
are wearing sweatbands on some part of their 
body — Curly lines his forearms with them, 
Larry Rivers wears a headband, and Billy Ray 
Hobley even goes so far as to wear one around 
his neck. I must admit, they do dress like the 


Globetrotters. 


Choose from one of the largest selections 
of masks, theatrical makeup, wigs, costumes, 
disguises and props you’ll ever see! 


CHILDREN’S COSTUME CONTEST!! 
SUNDAY OCT 28, 2 PM 
(12 & under...details at stores!) 


Burlington Square Mall Atrium 
Prizes frorn The Dream Machine & Casslers Toys 


CASSLER’S TOYS 


© 336 No. Winooski Ave. 
862-3385 
Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
Sat:9-5 

Burlington Square Mall 
658-1596 

Mon-Fri: 9:30-9, 
Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 

© The Champlain Mill 


Look for Casslers booth 
next to Carroll Reed 


WIT AND WIZARDRY: 


Geese Ausbie and his Globetrotters enna the fans with | 


their bag of magic tricks. Here Ausbie seeks mock consolation from this youngster. 


As the game begins, so does the serious 
clowning, the brunt of which is aimed at the 
referees. There are the constant references to the 
stomach of Bruce ‘My name is not fatso”’ 
Briggs, which several members of the Globe- 
trotters mistake for a basketball. Briggs inter- 
rupts “Sweet”? Lou Dunbar’s version of. ‘‘Blue- 
berry Hill’? which Dunbar is performing over 
the public address system: 

“Hey! You’re not Fats Domino! 

“Can't say the same about you.”’ 

But Briggs-is not the only target of the 
Globetrotter’s clever abuse. Ausbie steals the 
purse of an unsuspecting woman near midcourt, 
and uses it during the game to confuse his 


_opponents. Eventually he decides to return the 


This Halloween 


another pretty face! 


purse, but not until his victim, Joan Boardman, 
will step down from her third row seat to 
retrieve it. In a move as slick as any of the 
trotter’s on-court performances, Geese hands off 
the purse to a teammate and begins to dance 
with his victim, as the disco music is sounded. 
The proximity to the court of my second-row 
seat makes me a bit uneasy, as I silently pray 
they don’t decide to pick on me. As the disco 
beat continues and Geese dances with his 
reluctant partner, I realize that, yes, they 
certainly have the moves of the Globetrotters. 
Finally, the subject turns to basketball, 
though it’s not the brand of basketball one 


see GLOBETROTTERS, page 17 
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JOIN US ON 


OCT. 31st 


TUESDAY 
THRILLER: 


PRE-HALLOWEEN 
PARTY! 
NO COVER 


DRINK __ SPECIALS 
= The Marketplace i 


Winooski 


Open 7 Nights 
655-2740 
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159 Main Street Burlington 


Halloween 
Center 


1174 Williston Road 
So. Burlington, VT 
863-1376 


(INSIDE COLLEGE FORMALS) 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 


ALL MASKS 
25% OFF 


Group Discounts Available for Non-Profit Organizations 
EARLY RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED FOR COSTUME RENTALS 


COSTUME RENTAL 
ADULTS 


AND 


CHILDREN 


¢ MAKE-UP 
¢ NOVELTIES 


Rugby Wins All 
Around, Will 
Dedicate Next 
Game to Ex- 
captain 

By JEFF GAGE 
and AMOS KAMIL 


Saturday the UVM 
rugby team registered 
another successful weekend 
against tough teams from 


Brown and Plymouth State. | 


The C and D _ teams, 
although in defeat, battled 
and stayed with A and B 
level sides from Plymouth 
State in some early morning 
wars. 

UVM’s A and B sides 
both came away with im- 
pressive victories over two 
solid Brown squads. The A 
team, led by senior captains 
Chris Shay and Pete Berar- 
di, defeated Brown 15-7, 
giving UVM an important 
league win and raising its 
record to 2-2 league and 3-3 
overall. 

Berardi scored UVM’s 
only try while Shay took 
advantage of costly Brown 
penalties and kicked his 
way to an 11-point after- 
noon. Both teams fought 
hard to control the game, 
turning it into a defensive 
battle marred by numerous 
penalties on both sides. The 
final score reflects UVM’s 
stronger and more aggres- 
sive defensive effort and the 
ability to capitalize on 
Brown’s mishaps. UVM 
plays Norwich at home this 
Saturday in an expected 
bloodbath. 

The Rugby team 
learned Saturday of the loss 
of last year’s captain and 
friend Bob Weiser who died 
from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident last 
week. The team would like 
to extend its condolences 
and prayers to the family 


WITH AUTHOR 


Gym. 


ITY: Senior Sara \ 
for a spike at the Northeast Invitational held at the Patrick — 


and friends of Weiser, Ho 
will be in the hearts of the 
rugby team for this season 


and for years to come 


“We’re going to deg. 
this next game to 


cate 
Bob,” said Shay. “The 
whole team is going to Wear 
black bands and we're going 
to play for keeps. I want 
there to be a lot of people 
to see this game.” 

Funeral services were held 
yesterday in Hingham, 
Mass. 


Volleyball Splits at 
UVM Invitational 


By DORRIE PANAYOTOU 

On Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, UVM 
hosted the UVM Northeast 
Invitational. The team’s 
record was 1-2, beating 
Dartmouth 15-0, 15-6. 
UVM suffered losses to 
Wesleyan 15-7, 15-2, and 
UNH 15-7, 15-12. Sopho- 
more Lori Kothe believes 
that the ‘“‘matches were very 
close.’’ She remarked, “The 
season is going really well 
compared to last year and 
our record doesn’t show our 
ability.” 

“Coach Jeanne Hulson 
is doing an excellent job 
this year,” remarked junior 
Jackie Marino. She believes 
that the team is “more 
mentally tough’ and the 
“intensity she put in prac- 
tice made a great effect on 
Us... 

Vermont’s next match 
is Saturday at home against 
Keene St. before heading to 
Skidmore Nov. 3 to com- 
plete the season. 


X-country Places 
Ninth in the 
Easterns 
By DAN KURTZ 
The University of Ver- 


mont’s showing at the Eas- 
see UPDATE, next page 
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tert Championships The battle for first place 
| yesulted in a disappointing between UNH and URI was 
| ninth place finish behind fierce, as URI edged UNH 
| the winner, the University by only one point (URI had 
i | of Lowell. The Cats, shoot- 37 points and UNH had 
oat ing for fourth — or fifth — 38). The University of 
place, instead did not per- Massachusetts finished third 
» form well. All of their top with 58 points, and UVM 
runners averaged around 15 Was fourth with 93. 

seconds a mile slower than 
their personal best. 

UVM coach Ed Kusiak 
cited the very fast opening 
pace, which forced his run- 
ners out of their game plan. 
The lead three runners, 
Richard Weber, Steve Pis- 


| LARRY a 
Tennis Cats Win a Seimei cl W) 

One, Drop Two. : 
End Session at 7-3 
By GREGG PICKER 

Calling it, ‘“‘a season of 
continued slow and steady 


: 


copo, and Bill McGrath, all 
were forced to run at the 
very fast pace of about 4:40 
for the opening mile. A 
normal time is around five 
minutes. 


Women’s X-country 
Outrun by UMass, 
URI and UNH 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

The Catamounts placed 
a distant last this past 
weekend at Amherst, MA in 
a meet with the University 
of Massachusetts, University 
of Rhode Island, and the 
University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

UVM runner Celeste 
Leon, however, put in 
another strong performance 
placing fifth in the five 
kilometer race with a time 
of 18:20. Sue Spencer, 
Amy Edwards, Josee 
Auclair, and Libby Briggs 
placed 20th (19:46), 21st 
(19:56), 23rd (20:11), and 
24th respectively for the 
Cats. Kathleen Brandell of 
UNH won the race with a 


growth,” coach Hal Greig 
and the men’s tennis team 
completed the fall segment 
of their 1984 campaign 
with a 7-3 record. 

The Cats ended the 
season last weekend with 
matches against three of the 
toughest squads on their 
schedule. Friday night they 
fell- to Boston University 
8-1 who was by consensus 
the best team UVM faced 
all year. The shutout was 
averted by Ross Abrams 
who defeated his opponent 
6-2, 7-6 (13-11) by playing 
his best match of the year 
according to Greig. Ivy 
League rival Dartmouth 
however, did shutout UVM 
9-0 in. the season’s final 
match. There was good 
news though, sandwiched 
between the two losses was 
a meeting with UMass 
which UVM won handily 
8-1. 

Overall records don’t 
always tell the whole story 
about a team’s season which 
is why Greig says, “‘I judge a 
season by the improvement 
see UPDATE, page 18 
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Globetrotters 


continued from page 15 


would see at a Celtics-Sixers game. It lacks the 
defense and intensity of NBA hoops, but pos- 
sesses all the offensive showmanship of an 
inner-city street match, and much more. While 
the other trotters play ‘‘defense,’’ Geese waits 
under the opponents’ basket, receiving a long 
pass following a basket. The Generals scramble 
to recover as Geese holds the ball out, snatching 
it away just in time to turn and lay the ball in as 
the defenders shoot past him. The next play 
Geese stands just inside the baseline to do the 
same thing. However, this time he hands the ball 
off, only to see the defender carry it out of 
bounds. Then they break into the “‘weave,” 
where every player touches the ball without it 
hitting the floor. They will do this several times 
tonight, and every time it will produce a thun- 
dering slam dunk. Larry Rivers and Clyde Austin 
take turns with their sliding, dribbling show, 
which makes its way around the court, often 
through the legs of the mesmerized defenders. 
Before the night is done, the Globetrotters will 
play football, baseball, chase women into. the 
stands, shoot from midcourt, stuff the ball 
in a defenders’ shirt, stuff it in their own shirt, 
and perform a buzzer-beating alley-oop dunk by 
Geese Ausbie, perched atop the shoulders of 
Robert “Baby Face”’ Paige. It is clear to all that 
these men can play basketball like the Harlem 
Globetrotters. 

The crowd roars its approval following the 
game’s final play. The Globetrotters won, of 
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Patrick Gymnasium 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 
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TURKEY TROT WINNERS!! it was a beautiful day for the running of the 5th Annual Turket Trot. 
STEVE TITCOMB was the winning man with a time of 9:57, and AMY LEBARON successfully defended her title 
as Ms. Turket Trot by winning it for the women with a time of 11:45. Both winners received a Thanksgiving 


Turkey compliments of Martins Foods, as well as Championship Turket Trot T-shirts. ROBIN ANDERSON was" 


the grand winner of the Turkey Drawing. Spirits were high. Thanks to all for participating. 


CHAMPIONS IN THE FIRST CO—REC BASKETBALL 


TOURNAMENT .JeNNIFER HANRAHAN and MIKE JARVIS came back from the consolation bracket of 
the double-elimination tournament to narrowly defeat Don Gutterson and Bonnie Hovey in the finals. CON- 
GRATULATIONS to both teams for fine performances. 


ENTRIES ARE STILL OPEN for both Doubles Tennis and Singles Racqetball in all A, B, and C skill 
divisions.Tennis entries close on Tuesday, October 30. Pease come by the Rec Sports Office to pick up 
schedules on Friday, November 2. RACQUETBALL entries close on Monday, October 29, and play takes place 
on November 10 & 11. Racquet Managers please attend the Mandatory Meeting on Monday, November 5th, 
4:30, room 118 Patrick Gym. Championship T-shirts will be awarded to all winners in each skill division, and In- 
tramural points awarded to all participants. Don’t miss this chance for a fun filled weekend on campus. 


NEW EVENT! NEW EVENT! Upon popular demand the Rec Sports Office has scheduled a Dou- 
ble Elimination weekend Squash Tournament. Singles competition will be available to men and women in skill 
divisions A, B, C. ENTRIES open Monday, November 12 and close Tuesday, November 27. Make plans now to 
play. Competition takes place on Saturday and Sunday, December 1&2. Winners will receive Championship 
T-Shirts, and all participants will receive Intramural points. A good time for all! So start participating. 


ATTENTION VOLLEYBALL ENTHUSIASTS! If you like to run, jump, spike, roll and the 


Volleyball Club is for you! For those who have already attended once, come again and again. Practice times are 
Sundays, 8-10pm and Wednesdays, 9-11pm in the West Gym. Any questions. Call Lizanne 656-3873. 


1984 WOMEN‘S ICE HOCKEY GAME SCHEDULE: 


course, by 87-81, but nobody paid much atten- Ur il oe LN Deaek er aia 
tion to the score (or the Washington Generals daria’ HARVARD 2:00pm 
for that matter). The men in red, white and blue Mon. Dec. 3 pets Bou econ 
Sat. Jan. 26 LARKSON :00pm 
were center stage. The players, the comedy ote @ BAAT MOUTH eas 
routines, and the basketball moves, so very Sat. Feb. 16 McGILL (2) 7:30pm 
recognizable as the trademarks of Globetrotter Wed. Feb. 20 ST. LAWRENCE 6:30pm 


basketball. This is what we came to see, and we 
were not disappointed. These were the real 
Harlem Globetrotters. 
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THE WRESTLING CLUB will have a general meeting Monday October 29 in the lob- 
by of the Patrick Gym, 6:00. 
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Cats 


continued from page 14 


in a Vermont goal with 
30:38 remaining in the half. 
A Cats free kick was played 
wide to the right of the 
Dartmouth goal, where Lev 
collected the loose ball. Lev 
then played a high pass into 
the middle to Francois 
Borel and Dave Grose, 
neither of whom could get a 
solid piece of the ball. The 
ball was then deflected in 
the air to an open Spider 
Hayford, who rammed a 
volley on a tricky shot past 
Big Green keeper John 
Scott’s right, knotting the 
score at 1-1. 

Cats Scratches: Ver- 
mont’s final home game is 
Saturday against national 
power Fairleigh Dickinson. 
Kickoff is 1:00 at Centen- 
nial... Vermont, which had 
been riding high after their 
first two Division I victories 
over UNH (2-1) arid Maine 
(4-2), would’ve benefitted 
greatly by a victory Tues- 
day. ‘“‘“Going into the FDU 
game, we could use all the 
confidence we can get,” 
said Hayford. VanderWilden 
disagrees. “Spirits are still 
pretty high from the pre- 
vious two games. To beat 
FDU would really satisfy 
us.”’ Fairleigh Dickinson, at 
last glance, was ranked 8 in 
the nation. 


continued from page 17 
each player shows and just 


about all the guys got better 
as this season progressed.”’ 


The veteran coach made 
special mention of two 
players for having outstand- 
ing seasons. “Our no. 3 
player Rich Green and no. 5 
Kenny Wittels gave 100 
percent every match. They 
gave us consistent play all 
season.”’ 


Green posted a 6-3 
record in dual singles 
matches and attributed a lot 
of his success to “having 
patience on the court, a 
strong desire to win, and an 
ability to develop a game 
plan against his opponent 
by playing to their weak- 
nesses.” 


UVM’s solid final mark 
of 7-3 duplicates last fall’s 
record and Greig feels 
several things could lead to 
even more victories. For 
one, the Cats need to 
compete against more of 
the top teams and have 
some success against them. 
‘“‘When we play the stronger 
teams in the Kast,’ Greig 
says, “the kids may not 
really believe they can win 


85 Main Street, Burlington, V1 05401 « Phone 658-3313 
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Tennis Update 


and this affects their play, 
especially at the critical 
points of a match.” For 
proof of this, the veteran 
coach alluded to the Dart- 
mouth match which fea- 
tured three extraordinarily 
close singles matches, all of 
which UVM lost because of 
an inability to win the big 
points. 

Over the long haul of 
the season though, the Cats 
won enough big points to 
enable them to win 70 


percent of their duel 
matches. An added surprise 
last weekend was the turn- 
out of over 100 fans which 
prompted Greig to say, “It’s 
nice for the kids to see that 
all the hard work they do is 
being rewarded by fellow 
students who come out to 
watch us.’ If you missed 
the tennis team this fall, 
you'll have a second chance 
in the spring when the Cats 
will play an abbreviated 
but action-packed schedule. 


one, except maybe Neil Lomax, is sure. 


Bushweller (24-18) Patriots Broncos Steelers 49ers 
Nemerov (24-18) Patriots Broncos Steelers 49ers 
Fontecchio (22-20) Patriots Raiders Steelers Rams 


1985's New 


& Exciting 
: g X- : 


System 
Zelle Skis 


Cynic Sunday Selections 


AS THE RACE TIGHTENS: Will Harvey Kramer (29-13) rebound from two con- 
secutive 3-3 weeks? Will Amos Kamil, dashing and debonaire forecaster that he is, hold 
off the imminent challenge posed by young-and-unsung Kevin Bushweller (24-18)? And 
what about Alex Nemerov, he who has burst forth from the cellar doors at last? And, 
finally, is there hope for Chris Fontecchio (22-20), or should we just give him up? No 


N.Y. Jets Denver Atlanta San Francisco Washington Seattle 
at at at at at ’ at ; 
New England L.A. Raiders Pittsburgh L.A. Rams N.Y. Giants San Diego 
Kramer (29-13) Jets Raiders Steelers 49ers Redskins Chargers 
Kamil (25-17) Jets Raiders Falcons 49ers Giants Chargers 


Soccer | 


continued from page 14 
minutes and the Cats Sealed 
the win. 

UVM also had a produc. 
tive weekend as they 
downed UNH 2-1 in over. 
time, on Saturday as Stefa- 
nie Crames scored one more 
overtime goal to give the 
team another victory. Sun- 
day the team travelled to 
Maine and shutout Bow- 
doin by a score of 1-0 as the 
tight defense and goalkeep- 
ing prevailed. 


Giants Seahawks 


Redskins Seahawks 


Redskins Chargers 


downtown location 


174 College Street 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
‘@ (Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
Linda Vara for appointment. 

656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


Your best friend 


anda voaceriel 
is your own heart 
pounding. 


Every second counts. 
Would you know what to do? 
Red Cross will teach you 


what you need to know about 
life saving. Call us. 


We'll help. Will you? 
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| Are You Cranky? 


q 


Feeling tired, sleepy, or irri- 
table? Find out about the kinds of 
foods that will give you the benefits 


of good health and vitality. Tips on 
~ how to shop and cook on a limited 


student’s budget, how to eat 
healthy SAGA meals, and how to 
prevent weight gain (without having 
to ‘‘diet”’). Find out the dramatic 
changes better food choices can 
make in your life: REMEMBER, a 
car goes nowhere without gasoline, 
and you'll go nowhere without 
proper food/fuel! Join us on 
Thursday, October 25 at 7 p.m. in 
room 302-A Lafayette Hall, and 
learn what types of fuel your body 
does, and does not, need. 


Go Out 

On the weekend of Nov. 2nd to 
4th, the UVM Outing Club will be 
hosting an educational conference, 
featuring a broad spectrum of 
workshops ranging from kayaking 
to outdoor leadership to organiza- 
tional development to rock climb- 
ing. The film Annapurna will be 
shown on Friday evening, and on 
Saturday evening, there will be a 
contra dance at the UVM barn. All 
Outing Club members are encour- 
aged to participate in the Confer- 
ence. Please call the O.C. for 
registration information, at x3439. 
IT’S GOING TO BE GREAT! 


No Nukes 


On Wednesday, Oct. 31, the 
Union of Concerned Students will 
present the fourth evening of films 
of its fall film series. This evening’s 
films will deal with the issue of the 
nuclear arms race. 

If You Love This Planet — Dr. 
Helen Caldicott speaks on the 
medical effects of nuclear war. Also 
includes Dept. of Defense footage 
on Hiroshima. 

A Call For Peace: The Military 
Budget and You — Military footage 
is used to analyze current nuclear 
weapons. 

Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
Gang — An Emmy Award winning 
film about nuclear testing in the 
Southwest. Includes interviews with 
people exposed to fallout, old 
Army propaganda films, and recent- 
ly released government documents 
about radiation. and nuclear testing. 

Films will be shown in 401 
Waterman at 7:15, and are free for 


alll! 


CLEP 


Reminder | 

On the CLEP national schedule, 
there is no testing in December and 
February. This means that scores 
for answer sheets received at ETS 
after Dec. 7 will not be reported 
until Feb. 25 (with the scores from 
the January administrations). Also 


scores for answer sheets received. 


after Feb. 8 will not be reported 
until April 17 (with the scores from 
the March administrations). 


Women for Peace 


“The Place of Feminism in the 
US/USSR Relationship” will be the 
topic of talks given by Alice Wiser 
Monday, Nov. 5. The talks, spon- 
sored by the Vt. YWCA, will be at 
noon at the YWCA, 278 Main St. 
and at 7 p.m. at the Fletcher Free 
Library. Wiser, a writer and peace 
theorist, recently returned from a 
trip to Russia where she met with 
women’s groups and political lea- 
ders to discuss the US/USSR 
relationship and peace. 

Wiser travelled as a member of a 


‘gin 
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and Leningrad speaking to a variety 
of groups including the Soviet 
Women’s Committee, the US/USSR 
Friendship Committee and _ the 
Soviet Peace Committee. Wiser 
is currently a Ph.D. candidate at the 
University of London where she is 
completing her thesis on “The 
Difference Between the Way 
Women and Men Define Peace.’ 
She is a world traveller and is a 
member of two __ international 
women’s peace “‘think tanks.” 
Donations will be requested at 
each event. For more information 


contact the YWCA at 862-7520. 


Coming Home 


St. Michael’s College (SMC) will 
hold its annual Homecoming: road 
race and fun run Saturday, Oct. 27. 
Area runners are welcome to 
compete in the five kilometer fun 
run or the 10 kilometer road race. 

The fun run will begin at 9 
a.m., followed at 9:30 by the road 
race. Both contests begin at the 
Ross Sports Center on St. Michael’s 
Main campus. 

A $5 entrance fee will benefit 
the SMC_ Buck Healy Scholarship 
Fund, and _ pre-registrants will 
receive t-shirts. 

A dirt and paved race course 
winds through woods, fields and 
along Route 15 between the St. 


Michael’s main and north campuses. 

Prizes will be awarded to the 
winning male and female runners in 
the road race, and a drawing will be 
held for other prizes. 


Wagons Wanted 


The Adaptive Physical Educa- 
tion Program at the University of 
Vermont needs equipment, If you 
have any _ bicycles, tricycles, 
wagons, or scooters gathering dust, 
please put them to good use and 
donate them to our program for 
disabled children. Funds are limited 
and your generosity can allow 
another child to be able to partici- 
pate. Bicycles, tricycles, wagons or 
scooters should be dropped off at 
UVM’s Patrick Gym. If you have 


any questions, please call 656-4456. 


Pollina Benefit 

A benefit dance for the Pollina 
for Congress campaign and the 
Rainbow Coalition, including Jon 
Gailmor, the N-Zones, Nancy Bea- 
ven and more will. take place 
Monday, Oct. 22 at 9:00 p.m. at 
Hunt’s, 101 Main St. $3.00 dona- 
tion. Call 864-5564 for more 
information. 


Protect Yourself 


The Women’s Rape Crisis Cen- 
ter of Burlington will be conducting 
a training session for new volun- 


teers beginning Oct. 22, As a 
volunteer organization, the 
Women’s Rape Crisis Center is 


committed to providing victim 
advocacy, increasing  society’s 
awareness of sexual assault, and 
providing a confidential counseling 
service with a hotline for Chitten- 
den County residents and surround- 
ing communities. The training will 
be in four parts and will be con- 
ducted in three evening sessions 
and one Saturday. For more 
information or to register for the 
training session, call the Women’s 
Rape Crisis Center hotline after 7 
p.m., 863-1236. 


Christian Fellowship 


Vermont Christian Fellowship 
meets on Fridays at 6:30 p.m. in 
A131 _Living/Learning. Everyone 
welcome! 


Find Some Friends 


UVM Campus Telephone Direc- 
tories are here! On campus stu- 
dents: directories will be delivered 
to your dorm. Off campus stu- 
dents: directories are available for 
pick up at the information desk, 
main floor, Waterman. Check your 
copy for valuable coupon savings! 


Wrestling Club 


Wrestling Club organizational 
meeting, Patrick Gym Main Lobby, 
Monday, 6:00 p.m. or call Tim, 
656-4412. 


Learn to Relax 


A one session workshop 
designed to help you _ recognize 
your stress symptoms and learn to 
deal effectively with them through 
relaxation techniques. A follow-up 
session will be available. Call 
Counseling and Testing to register, 
656-3340. 


Being Natural 


The Vermont Natural Food and 
Gardening Association will hold its 


CAREER 


Career Workshops: 
Monday, Oct. 29 


Tuesday, Oct. 30 


All workshops will meet 


Thursday, Nov. 1 
Thursday, Nov. 1 


Presentations: 
Friday, Oct. 26 


Monday, Oct. 29 


All sessions will meet 


Pre-Screen Deadlines: 


Naval Underwater Systems 
Arthur Andersen and Co. 


Sprague Electric Co. 
Navy Officers Program 


CORNER.» 


Jordan Marsh - Dec. Grads only 
Ames Department Store - Dec. Grads only 
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| Quaker Peace Study Team to Kiev 


annual fall meeting on Saturday, 
Oct. 27, at the Federated Church in 
Rochester, Vt. Registration is at 
9:15 a.m. This meeting is open to 
the public and all are welcome to 
participate. There will be a pot luck 
luncheon and a country auction of 
vegetables, preserves, plants, etc. 


Blow Your Horn 


The UVM Music Dept. will 
present the Trombone Choir, con- 
ducted by C.R. Wigness, at 8 
o’clock, Thursday, Oct. 25, in the 
Recital Hall. Admission $2, $1 for 
seniors and students. 


Bellini’s Back 

The Music -Dept. will present 
the UVM Orchestra, conducted by 
Peter Brown, at 3 o’clock, Sunday, 
Oct. 28, in a concert of music by 
Bellini, Mozart and Dvorak. Fea- 
tured soloists will be faculty Neil 
Boyer, oboe; Steven Klimowski, 
clarinet; Alan Parshley, horn; and 
Janet Atherton, bassoon. Admis- 
sion $2.00. Seniors and students 
1.00. 


Cabaret 


Cabaret, live at the Flynn 
Theater, Burlington, is being pre- 
sented by Lyric Theatre, Inc. on 
November 1-4 and 8-10 at 8 p.m. 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 3. For tickets, call 863-5966 or 
656-3085. Tickets begin at $5.50. 


Resume 
Workshop 
Interview 
Workshop 
in the CCD Conference Room. 


3-4:30pm 


3-4:30 pm 


Employer Information Sessions: 
Geary Corp. 

Arthur Younge & 
Co. ; 
All sessions will be meet in the CCD Recruitment . Room. 


3:30-5 pm 


7-9pm - 


Operation 
Crossroads Africa 
Actuary Career 
Presentation 

in the CCD Conference Room. 


11-12 pm 


1:30-2:30 pm 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center for 
Career Development and must submit a resume for each, 
in person, at CCD from Oct. 29- Nov. 1 


Ernst & Whinney - Accounting Majors 
Smith, Batchelder, & Rugg - Accounting Majors 


Graduate and Professional School Fair: 


Don’t miss it! Monday, November 5 from 10-3 pm in 
Patrick Gym West. Over 40 Graduate and Professional 
Schools from across the country will be represented. 
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VERMONT’S FINEST SKI SHOP FOR 
SKI EQUIPMENT, SKIWEAR, AND SPORTSWEAR! 


-WE GLADLY ACCEPT YOUR USED EQUIPMENT AS A TRADE-IN ON NEW EQUIPMENT- 


SKIS by 
ROSSIGNOL 
DYNASTAR 


KNEISSL 


SPORTSWEARDy 


MERONA 
EAGLES EYE 
LANZ 

J. CHRISTOPHER 
THOMSON 
OCEAN PACIFIC 
PENDLETON 
POINT OF VIEW 
DUOFOLD 
WOOLRICH 


-RUNNING & TENNIS 


SHOES by 
NIKE 
ADIDAS 
DIADORA 
REEBOK 
TIGER 
TRETORN 


PROFESSIONAL SKI SERVICE SHOP 
Highly Trained abd Certified Technicians 


SKI TUNING BOOT REPAIRS 


SKI WAXING BINDING REPAIRS 
SKI REPAIRS RELEASE CHECKS 
ENGRAVING. BINDING MOUNT 


gilts ha 


SKi BOOTS by 
NORDICA 
SALOMON 
LANGE 
DOLOMITE 


SUPER 
SWEATER 
SALE 


SELECT GROUP OF | 
¢ SKI SWEATERS ® CABLES 
¢ IRISH KNITS © SHETLANDS 
e ARGYLES e CARDIGANS 


» Yo PRICE 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT by 


NORTHFACE 
JANSPORT 
CAMP 7 
CAMP TRAILS 
EUREKA 
KELTY 


and 


BINDINGS by 


SALOMON 
LOOK 
MARKER 
TYROLIA 


SKIW EAR by 
CB SPORTS 
DESCENTE 
SPYDER 
WHITE STAG 
ROFFE=.-- 
POWDERHORN 
NORTH FACE 
MASER : 
DEMETRE “a 
VERMONT ORIGINALS })) Bye 


PRINCE 
HEAD 
WILSON 
YONEX 
ROSSIGNOL 
DUNLOP 


SMUGGLER‘S NOTCH 


BOLTEN VALLEY 


will be at the ALPINE SHOP this SATURDAY 


from 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. with cameras for the 
sale of PASSPORTS, PASSPORT PLUSES, and 
SEASON PASSES! 


WE ALSO SELL STOWE COLLEGIATE PASSES 


USE OUR LAYAWAY 


(x SpELICTON ROAD OPEN DAILY 9-9 SUNDAYS 12-5 SO. BURLINGTC 


TUN Raia a A sis Mas 
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Night of the Living Dead 


Grateful Undergrads’ Mercenary Mission 


WERE 


WE‘RE AN AMERICAN BAND: With countless albums, 


cult-ridden Greatful Dead remain the epitome of the so-called San Francisco Sound. 


By JAMES TASSE 

hey were a crew of tough, hardened veter- 

ans, seasoned with the experience of a hun- 
dred campaigns. Fifty of UVM’s finest, on what 
seemed to be an impossible mission to Syracuse 
University and the Grateful Dead at the Carrier 
ee And against the odds, they were success- 

ul. 

On Saturday, Oct. 20, at 11:30 a.m. a bus 
chartered by Captain Jack set off to see the 
Grateful Dead in Syracuse, N.Y. The concert 
was scheduled to start at 7 p.m. It was a seven- 
hour trip that would demand precise timing and 
flawless execution to pull off successfully. And 
the Captain knew from the start that there 
would be problems with the Enemy. 


And indeed, the going was rough. Armed 
with only a hundred bagels, two plastic bongs 
and a keg of ice cold Budweiser, this bus load of 
experts faced the road trip like the pros they 
were. Stops were frequent, and sometimes slow 
going. At the very first rest area, Lieutenants 
Dave Rockhead and Brain Mann apparently ran 
into some trouble with the Enemy. Faced with 
the prospect of being captured, they both 


‘escaped by climbing trees in the woods. Their 


absence was immediately noticed, and search 
parties were dispatched to retrieve the intrepid 
tree climbers. In no time the Bus, dubbed with 
duct tape letters ‘‘Dead Bus,” was on the road 
again. 

But the going was no easier. At a later rest 


stop, the Enemy somehow boarded the Bus and 


drained the keg. Captain Jack, sensing that the 


Crew was in danger of mutinying, wisely decided 
that another barrel would have to be purchased. 
Unfortunately, the Enemy had warned the area 
about the Bus, for all liquor stores were closed, 
or without kegs. Valuable time was lost in 
searching for a friendly package store, Finally 
one was found, marked for the Bus by a Dead 


Head in a bright tie dye tinkering with a VW’s, 


engine. 

While the Crew sprawled in colorful disarray 
around the parking lot, Captain Jack and his 
Lieutenants bought the Keg, and loaded it on 
the Bus. Syracuse, Intelligence reports said, was 
a mere two and a half hours off. Spirits were 
high as the Bus returned to the road. 

Things went smoothly for two hours. Then, 
just outside of Syracuse, some of the Crew 
reported the need for a stop. Knowing that the 
Enemy was right on their heels, Captain Jack 
decided it would be better to ride right to the 
Concert. But the Crew was undaunted, and in 
the midst of a little intersection in Syracuse, 
some of them piled out of the Bus and ran 
through traffic in search of discrete bushes in 
which to relieve themselves. Their utter dis- 
regard for personal safety in the face of the 
Enemy earned the Red Light Assault Group 
special commendations from the Officers on the 
Bus. But now the objective was close at hand, 
and no obstacle would prevent the Bus Crew 
from fulfilling their mission. 


spacejams, and record companies spewed like so many acid blotters, the 


Into the Carrier Dome they went, into the 
acid drenched Day Glow atmosphere of a 
Grateful Dead concert. The concert, the Crew 
decided, was outstanding. They stood united in 
the crowd, feeling perhaps a trifle naked without 
their keg and bongs. After the show, the Crew 
met in the Designated Space and waited for the 
Bus to return. In no time, they were on the road 
back to Burlington. 

The seven hour trip home was uneventful. 
Slices of Dr. Jensen’s Magical Mystery Cake 
helped relax the Crew after their efforts. The 
Bus plunged headlong through the night, guided 
by the sober and exacting hand of Pilot Sheri 
and Copilot Peanut. The Enemy was encoun- 
tered only once, in a small diner in some remote 
New York village. Like so many marauding 
gypsies, Captain Jack and his Crew took over the 
diner, and noisily ate donuts and drank milk- 
shakes. Three local rednecks, in the midst of a 
four AM discussion about the ‘‘freaks’’ they’d 
beat up on in the past were suddenly silenced by 
the arrival of 50 red-eyed college students in tie 
dyes. They beat an awkward and hasty retreat 
before the sheer numbers of the Crew. 

The Crew finished up and got back on the 
Bus for the final leg of the journey back to 
Burlington. The keg long spent, aiiu all provi- 
sions exhausted, there was little else to do but 
doze the way home. The Crew sprawled on the 
Bus in a haze of fatigue, turning over and over in 
their minds the fact that they’d been part of a 
job well partied. 
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‘TOSHIBA 
KT-AS1 


AM-FM Cassette 
mtg. LIST 149.00 


$41990., fie 


Cassette Deck E XX : —" a a oa 

cee touch control for ease $ 100 —S as ‘WHS! ~~ | aes 14.95 
on. Dolby B. : — 

Mfg. List $140.00 2 ye) | ee RLS? =F nOre Le 


CASSETTE Factory 
Auto Reverse Cassette Deck PCG-50R ais ! Rebate 1.00 


e Auto Reverse in playback, no need to turn the tape 


Personal Stereo Cassette Player with Auto Reverse and Dolby 
B + Dual Stereo headphone jacks » AM/FM-Stereo Tuner Pack » 


over. Dolby B-C, 2 motor, Metal Tape capacity + Direct soft rs . ay 
quick reverse. rewind partzole * Ligktweight cofepeltle stereo nearidnonee's Final 85 Go 
Mfg. List Price $229.00 00 eer aad AM/FM tuner pack, belt clip, external D-cell battery Cost 


LIMIT 5 per customer 


Difference 


* Unbeatable Selection 


Technics RS-B11W High Speed Dubbing Double 
Cassette Deck 

2-in-1 double deck design with high-speed dubbing per- 
mits tape/copying/editing at twice normal speed. Also 
permits normal 1-7/8ips dubbing. Inciudes microphone 
a a for creative overdubbing. Both Tape 1 and 
Tape 2 feature auto tape selection. Metal-compatibis MX 


* The Famous Creative Sound 
Ten Point Guarantee 


* 10 Day Money Back 


* Guaranteed Service by 
our Technicians 


heads, FL meters, and soft-touch controls. Tape counter 
and slider- input level control. One-touch recording 
with Dolby NR. LIST 220.00. 


FC-06 weather forecaster, receives national weather 
service boradcasts from as far as 40 miles. This unit Is 
pt controlled for exceptional clear reception. Ref. 


* 30-Day Exchange 


Toshiba AM/FM Receiver 
20 Watts per channel, Servo/Lock Tuning 


Mfg. List $179.00. $9900 


SAR2 
Toshiba AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
25 Watts per channel, built-in CX Decoder, 
Servo/Lock Tuning. Mfg. List $229.00. 


$44900 


=a 


2 See 


SU-Z25 Stereo Integrated Amplifier. ; 


25 watts per channel .08% THD. Main & remote speaker 
selector. Ref. price $189.00. 


PS-LX2 Seml-Automatic 
Direct-Drive Turntable 
Front controls; low-mass arm, and Sony's 


exclusive Magnedisc Servo make this an 
outstanding buy. Ref. Price: $150. & 8 Q 6 0 
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FOR THE FINEST STEREOS IN THE 


ZT 


Technics SA-150 Quartz Synthesizer Digital Receiver 
25 watts per channel, minimum continous RMS into 8 
ohms, both channels driven from 40-20,000 Hz, with no 
more than 0.5% THD. Advanced amplifier circuitry pro- 
vides digital-ready dynamic range and frequency rée- 
sponse. Digital tuning features 14-station random access 
preset memory of 7 M and 7 AM stations. Instant recall 
and drift-free reception. Auto Scan tuning with FL display. 
CD input jacks. Slider and “soft switch’ controls on front 
panel. List 180.00. 


$44900 


PANASONIC 19” 
+ 19" (185 sq. in.) « COMPUT-R-BILT MSI/IC chassis + AFT * 


( 
Detachable VHF/UHF antennas » Multi facet style with woodgrain 
finish * Average power consumption 63W. 


$ 2 © 0 0 Essex Store Only 
Limited Qtys. 


Panasonic RQ-J9 Stereo To Go™ 
AC/battery mini stereo cassette includes stereo head-. 
phones, carrying case, (0} tional adapter recharger, re-* , 
chargable batteries available.) 


SALE ©5999 
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ot gal "sound 
sem ing soun 
reproduction. r D/A con- 
verter. Delivers 96 dB dynamic range and S/N; rvier/flat 
frequency response from 2 Hz to 20 KHz, with never 
more than 0.003% THD. Advanced LSI circuitry for 
effective error correction and interpolation. Multi-function 
} feather-touch controls for play, pause/stop, search/index, 
skip, and repeat functions. florescent dig | display, LED 
indicators, and simplified front panel for Irn roved accura- 
cy and controlled d ital disc play. LIST 500.00. 


| | $39900* 


*INCLUDES FREE DISC OFFER 


Toshiba Front Load BETA VCR 


* 105 channel cable capable tuning « Visual picture search 
* Still ¢ slow motion (B111) - ‘ Na 1 — rinasik tae $ 
over a7 da riod « Digital clock tine « 9 function wi - 

remote con avy ° Frame by frame advance * One touch Auto-Return. Quick start Belt Drive Turntable. Motor: DC- 


record (OTR). LIST 499.00. Servo motor. Speeds: 33¥s & 45 rpm. 


$3690 evens» $8900 


Limited Qtys. 


tive Sound 


th Burlington (K-Mart-Martin’s Mall) 658-3737 - 52 State Street, Montpelier 


Open evenings until 9 PM 


Essex Jct. (next to Burger King) 878-5368 + Sou 
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Waiting for Creamstein, Goldberg’s 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
arry Creamstein doesn’t 
play golf. He does, how- 

ever, find himself in Steve 
Goldberg’s metaphorical 
Sand Trap. Goldberg’s play 
opened on October 19, on a 
three-day run, in City Hall’s 
Contois Auditorium. Pre- 
sented by the Mayor’s Arts 
Council, the play held the 
novelty of being written 
and directed by Burlington 
residents. 

Goldberg’s absurdist 
comedy depicts the strug- 
gles of frayed inventor 
Harry Creamstein (Al Salz- 
man) in his effort to fulfill a 
contract agreement with a 
hazily-defined corporation. 
Harry is seen ambling across 
stage, consumed with his 
overdue invention — a non- 
specific flood-gate system 
that promises to hold back 
an impending flood. Above 
his. conflict with the 
machine and corporation 
lies a struggle with his wife 
Beatrice (Joy Hopkins). She 
spends much of the first act 
nursing a surrogate child (a 


high-heeled shoe). 


—_~ 
<™e, 


TWO, THREE, FOUR....SOUND OFF! 


Marchi 


ms 


THE BEDDED AND 


THE BEATIFI 


C: The cast of Steve 


Trap, pose at City Hall’s Contois Auditorium. 


The catharsis 
after a 


sand trap. End of act one. 


The last two acts of 


# 


of the 
play surfaces when Harry, 
stress-inflicted 
stroke, finds himself in the 


: Howard E. Rollins, Jr. plays a tenacious Army Cap- 


Goldberg’s 


invalid 


tain in Norman Jewison’s well-intentioned if cliched A Soldier’s Story. 


By JAYNE KENNEDY A Soldier’s Story may have 


Soldier’s Story — tells 

two stories: the events 
surrounding the murder of a 
black Army sergeant on a 
southern base during World 
War II and the history of 
conscientious filmmaking in 
America. 

A Soldier’s Story was 
directed by Norman Jewi- 
son, the maker of such 
diverse consciousness-raising 
films as In the Heat of the 
Night, Fiddler on the Roof, 
and ...And Justice for All. 
Jewison is an adept story- 
teller, but the problem 
with A Soldir~-’s Story is 
that it feelslin | was made 
in. 1966, not "4. The 


Cliches and stereccypes in 


been placed there for good 
or noble reasons, but they 
are still cliches and stereo- 
types. When a black, north- 
ern Army captain (Howard 
E. Rollins) arrives in the 
South to investigate a black 
sergeant’s murder, Jewison 
takes special pains to show 
him arriving by bus to a 
place marked “New South 
Inn,” and surrounded by so 
many “Whites Only” signs 
that the audience 
possibly fail to get the 
point. The film ends with 
the black, northern captain 
shaking the hand of a white 
southern captain while the 
black soldiers march off to 
the second World War, 


can’t, 


which they hope will 


change in some way the. 


racial situation. 


A Soldier’s Story is a 
good film, but when it goes 
out of its way to evoke 
pangs of premeditated guilt 
or rage, it seems manipula- 
tive. American cinema 
needs consciousness-raising 
films, but it is a thin line 
between good intentions 
and manipulations, and A 
Soldier’s Story crosses back 
and forth over it. 


The best thing about A 
Soldier’s Story is that it 
allows its audience the 
‘chance to see a group of 
black characters interacting, 
a very rare thing in films 


SR. 


Goldberg’s 


three-act play 
concern the renewal of the 
inventor and the 
focus narrows to the nurs- 
ing of Harry by Beatrice. 
“You have to accept you’re 


ng to Medioc 


‘challenging black 


absurd comedy, Sand 


a seed before you can 
grow,” she tells her cata- 
tonic husband. 

In the last act, Beatrice 
succeeds in drawing Harry 
out of his machine-driven 


rity 


and television in the past 


‘several years. As the investi- 


gating captain Rollins plays 
the role close to the chest, 
but with telling bursts of 
emotion. As the murdered 
sergeant, shown in flash- 
backs, Adolph Ceasar gives 
a terrific performance as a 
man embittered by his 
hatred of his own race. The 
relationships between the 
blacks are very well drawn, 
and all of the supporting 
actors are fine. 

It is in the relationships 
between blacks and whites 
that the film seems false, 
because it becomes reverse 
discrimination — A Soldier’s 
Story does a good job of 
stereo- 
types, but ends up stereo- 
typing whites as _ clods, 
rednecks and bureaucrats. It 
may be more dramatic to. 


‘have such obvious enemies, 


but it ultimately rings false 
if those enemies have no 
real depth, and when art 
becomes a matter of stereo- 
typing, it fails to do what it 
attempts to do — enlighten 
or challenge its audience. 

Screenwriter Charles 
Fuller adapted his stage 
play to the screen, and the 
film never seems too stagy. 
Director Jewison -is very 
good at handling the actors, 
and the music by Herbie 
Hancock is quite memor- 
able. As entertainment, A 
Soldier’s Story is quite 
good. As enlightenment, it 
stumbles. 


, theme, 


| amplify a 


solopism into a more loving 


| relationship. 


Also effective to Harry 


| as well as the play is the 
| voice of his daughter who 


the audience never meets. 
We only hear’ Harry’s 
daughter in phone conversa- 
tions from camp and in his 
own mind. “Daddy, 
daddy,” she calls in ebbing 
intonations. Thus Harry 
moves away from _ the 
estranging calling of the 
machine and board mem- 
bers to the human calling of 


f his daughter and wife. 


“(The theme) is about 
going right to the edge and 
coming back,” said Gold- 
berg about Sand _ Trap. 
Certainly this holds true, 
but, branching from this 
other sub-themes 
weave through the work, 
from the inhumanity of 
corporations to the sub- 
liminal calling of humanity 
over individual endeavor. 
This thematic complexity 
offers a resonance at the 
cost of the play’s strength, 
however. It would have 
been better for Goldberg to 
single theme, 
shedding some of the peri- 


pheral ideas for another 
play. 
Goldberg — also a 


flugelhornist — instilled his 
dialogue with a lyrical ele- 
ment that lent well to his 
absurdist humor. He simul- 
taneously plays with a 
word’s sound and meaning. 

On stage, the play 
possessed a_ Beckett-like 
austerity. The set, although 
not minimalist, had more 
symbolic than literal impor- 
tance. A screen at one side 
of the stage covered the 
three board members 
(Richard Blum, Bob Con- 
lon, and Tom Bartlett) 
behind three vague illustra- 
tions of suited businessmen 
drawing dollar signs. In the 
background, a ladder sup- 
ported a snaking industrial 
tube. Later in the play, a 
bed and _ night table 
balanced these imposing 
props with familiar warmth. 

Aron Tager directed the 


.play and designed the set. 


He showed an adept hand at 
translating Goldberg’s 
words from page to stage. 
The blocking and move- 
ments of the actors seem 
natural to their characters. 
The machine-like move- 
ments of the board mem- 
bers proved especially effec- 
tive. The strongest acting 


came with Salzman’s por- 


trayal of Harry, instilling in 
his character a_ believable 
quantity of frenzy. 
Goldberg and Tager 
come from Burlington, this 
enthusiasm for local work 
promises — we hope — more 
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Bun today at Sweetwaters, where 
you're invited to sample tuna steaks, 


swordfish, shrimp, beef and poultry specials, 
broiled over mesquite wood. 


*mes-két (noun): a thomy tree common to the 
American Southwest. Traditionally prized by 
Apache Indians for its ability to bum at high 
temperatures, sealing in natural juices and 
imparting a deliciously distinctive flavor. 


weelwateys 


Comer of Church & College 
Burlington ¢ 864-9800 # Reservations available. 


THE FASTEST 
GROWING AIRLINE 
IN THE INDUSTRY. 


PEOPLExpress is coming to campus in search of 
CO-OP EDUCATION STUDENTS 


SOPHOMORES...JUNIORS... 
SENIORS...GRAD STUDENTS 


START NOW AS A RESERVATIONS SALES ASSOCIATE. You'll be the first point 

of contact between PEOPLExpress and our customers, providing accurate 

scheduling and price information—and selling seats for PEOPLExpress flights. 
You'll be based at NEWARK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. 


THE JOB OFFERS ALL THIS: 


© $5.00 an hour to start—with regularly THE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
scheduled raises HOURS YOU MAY WORK ARE: 
@ UNLIMITED TRAVEL PRIVILEGES ON rey 
PEOPLExpress (Not only for you but © Minimum of 4 hours per day 


spouses, too, after 30 days of employment) © Minimum of 20 hours per week 
e FREE PARKING AT THE AIRPORT @ Maximum of 40 hours per week 


TO QUALIFY, you must have a GPA of 2.5 or better, be currently enrolled, be articulate—and 
have a mature attitude and business-like appearance. Previous work experience is a must. 
PRESENTATIONS AND INTERVIEWS WILL BE HELD ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 
42:00 NOON IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER, FIRST FLOOR OF THE E BUILDING (LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER). 
_ PLEASE CONTACT THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER DIRECTOR TO SIGN UP 
FOR INTERVIEWS. PLEASE BRING A CURRENT TRANSCRIPT TO THE INTERVIEW. 


PEOPLExpress ff 


FLY SMART 
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Monday morning at [KR High 


By MARC STRAUSS 
T eachers is another 

attempt by Hollywood 
to exploit the horrors of 
our educational system. Un- 
fortunately, the amount of 
things that go wrong at 
John F. Kennedy High 
School is simply incredible, 
even by Cooley High 
standards. 


In the film’s two hour 
running time, a student is 
stabbed, a teacher is bitten, 
a lawsuit is brought against 
the school for allowing an 
illiterate student to gra- 
duate, an outpatient from a 
mental institution  acci- 
dentally gets a job as a 
substitute. teacher, a teacher 
who habitually sleeps in 
class does while no one 
notices, a teacher takes an 
interest in a student whose 
problems at home have hurt 
his academic performance, a 
gym teacher gets a student 


.pregnant, and a student is 


fatally shot. With all this 
going on, no one theme can 
be developed fully enough 
to have any real impact. 
Still, since something is 
undoubtedly amiss, we 
must have a hero who 
crusades to make _ things 
better. Enter Nick Nolte, 


who plays a character quite ° 


similar to his tough, gruff, 
“do-I-care?”” cop in 48 
Hours. 


Ten years ago, Nolte’s 
Alex Jurel was given the 
outstanding teacher of the 
year award; now he must be 
given a wake-up call by the 
school secretary on Monday 
mornings to ensure that he 
comes to work. He has 
come to accept the fact that 
teaching is a tough job, 
especially given the low- 
caliber group of kids found 
at JFK High School. He has 
been beaten by the system, 
but the abundance of new 
problems, notably the law 
suit and the kid with the 


problems at home, Karate 
Kid’s Ralph Macchio rekin- 
dles his old concern for the 
students. At least that is 
what we are led to believe. 
Nolte’s concern for the 


students ¢ is debatable. 
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Remedial Movies 


a Lea ide 


Although he pleads to Judd 
Hirsch, who plays a member 
of the school’s administra- 
tion, about the importance 
of each student and their 
future, Nolte never really 
teaches. In his first class- 
room situation, he fixes a 
radiator. Funny perhaps, 
but a feeling of concern for | — 
the students and their learn- | — 
ing is absent. Next he 
disregards the lesson to 
discuss a school’s role in a 
community, and then chal- 
lenges the students to make 
a presentation of what they 
feel-is wrong. This results in 
a fiasco in which Macchio 
takes controversial pictures 
exposing the school’s prob- 
lems which are later printed 
in the community paper, 
much to Hirsch’s chagrin. 
Nolte’s big humanitar- 
ian move is taking the girl 
seduced by the gym teacher 
for an abortion without 
discussing it with the par- 
ents or a counselor. Not the 
kind of move a real teacher 
would ever make, least of 
all a good one. Even Nolte’s 
relationship with Macchio is 
unclearly defined and 
underdeveloped. There is no 
sense of a_ strong bond 
between the two. ; 
The entire school board | — 
and most of its faculty is 
not concerned with whether 
or not their graduates can 
read or write. All that 
matters is that they gra~ 
duate. The lawsuit results in, 
a payoff to the illiterate 
student’s family rather than 
a change in school policy. 
The idea is not to upset the 
educational status quo and 
Nolte supposedly represents 
too much of a threat. The 
school board demands his 
resignation and he admits 
defeat. While packing his 
things, Macchio gets 
Nolte’s students together to 
support their fallen hero. 
Nolte, however, has become 
a martyr without any show 
ing of his skill as a teacher. 
The students perceive him | 
as a cool guy, and not as 4 
great teacher. <a 
A crowd member sum} | — 
marizes the’ hypocrisy of | 
the scene this way: “Is this | 
see TEACHERS, pase ?_ 


. 


» 


‘Fi ms on 
| Campus 


*x*** Excellent 
*x** Good 
*x* Average/Watchable 
* Lamentable 
hursday — Gallipoli *** 
T 11979) Paths of Glory 
meets Chariots of Fire in 
the fourth installment of 
S.A. Films’ Peter Weir retro- 
spective. Weir’s account of 
Australian World War | 
involvement is a bit heavy 
in the “stiff upper lip in the 
face of adversity” depart- 
ment, but still boasts fine 
performances from the ever- 
resent Mel Gibson and 
Mark Lee as a_long- 
distance runner turmed 
apprehensive soldier. (S.A. 
Films, B106 Angell). 

Friday — The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show *** 
(1974) Who would have 
ever thought that Jim 
Sharman’s low-budget sci fi 
spoof would snowball into 
the King Kong of all cult 
movies? Although this off- 
beat blend of transvestite 
kitsch: and B-movie cliches 


isn’t really good enough to © 


warrant the foolishness that 
accompanies each screening, 
it remains an _ enjoyable 
send-up of everything from 
mad-scientist flicks to 
movie musicals. Tim Curry 
in drag is worth the price of 
admission. (S.A. Films, 
B106 Angell). 

Saturday — Halloween 
**#1%4 (1978) John Carpen- 
ter’s cut and slash epic is 
perhaps too derivative of 
godlike figure Alfred Hitch- 
cock, but still stands as the 
premiere horror film of the 
last few years — Jamie Lee 
“Recoil in Terror’ Curtis 
and the always-maniacal 
Donald Pleasance are effec- 
tive in this umpteenth re- 
working of the cleaver- 
wielding-whacko-loose-on- 
Halloween-night story. Boo! 
(Sponsored by The Inter- 
Residence Hall Association, 
235 Marsh Life Sciences). 

—Dan Williams 


TEACHERS 


continued from page 4 
where we’re supposed to 
cry?” _ Much _ preferred 
would have been a more 
straitlaced _ chalk-wielding 
hero who took the time to 
cultivate the love of his 
students through teaching. 
As a portrayal of an 
individual’s desire to correct 
a corrupt educational sys- 
tem, Teachers fails in two 
respects. The amount of 
things that go wrong at JFK 
High exceeds even the wild- 
est imagination’s ability to 
envision an inner city’s 
schoo] problems. Secondly, 
the role played by Nolte 
does not characterize the 
most important bond be- 
tween teacher and student 
— learning. Or perhaps the 
story has already been told 
in movies like To Sir With 
Love and Blackboard Jun- 
gle. Perhaps Teachers 
attempted to be even more 
powerful through an up- 
dated version including 
every perceivable problem 
and a tough guy hero. It 
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cold island books 


Finest Selection of Literature and ‘hard to find’ Fiction in the Area. 


5 SER sca 


28 main street 
winooski, vermont 05404 
802 655 0200 


THRU SUNDAY OCT. 28... 


Levis f 


Men’s & Ladies 

DENIM JACKETS 
Blanket Lined-$10 off 
Unlined-$5 off 


i! STRAIGHT LEG CORDS 


2) ae Lots of colors 


* Just $15.90! 
‘The place for pants on Church Street” 


— BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S 


o sald OPEN MON-FAL |} NIGHTS | TIL 3; SUN 12- as 


¥ oe = —- a a ee 
Fe ep 


AFFORDABLE CONTACT LENSES 


If you have been considering con- 
tact lenses but thought they were 
too expensive, then it's time to 
reconsider. Daily Wear Lenses start 
at $135. and Extended Wear Lenses 
start at $225. This includes the Eye 
Exam, a Pair of Lenses, a Starter 
| Kit of Solutions & Follow-Up Visits. 

Tinted contact lenses for astig- 
matism and oxygen permeable 
lenses are also available. 


Dr. Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 


308 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 862-1947 
Evening Hours Available by Appointment 


STUDENT 
COMBO 


SHAMPOO « CUT « FINISH... .°17. 


Now,while you are hitting the books, hit on a new ’do for the 


season...$17. 
Leave reading, writing & ’rithmetic to the teachers— Just leave 


your hair to us! 


OPEN: 10 AM-8 PM, Mon. & Fri. 
10 AM-6 PM, Tues. -Thurs. & Sat. 
Walk-Ins are Welcome! 


— Magrams Glemby Salon on 2. 
658-1229 


P.S./Ask us 
about our 
“Student 

Smart-Head 


Discount 
Card!”’ 


Center Marketplace + Burlington 
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“The Winooski Alternative” 


uprobably _ 
never thought 
ms 


FINE oh 


LEADERSHIP 


AND 


EXPERIENCE 


VOTE FOR 


BARBARA 
HOCKERT 


State Representative District 7-7 


VOTE DEMOCRATIC 
NOVEMBER 6, 1984 


Lawrence Barnes’ School. -H.O. Wheeler School 


YOUR VOTE COUNTS! 


NERD ALERT EAD ALERT NERD ALERT ERD ALERT 


Suffering the heartbreak 
of “Cashum Interruptus?” 


There IS a “Cure.” 
And it’s coming November Ist! 


L 
o 


Anois friendly warning from 
Zenith Data Systems 


Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 
Classes Forming Now!! 
Call 655-3300 


The Woolen Mill @ 20 W.Canal. @ Winooski 


SE 
Study in one of SU's 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain, and other locations. Grants are 
available for a semester, a year, or a summer of study abroad. 


a 
1 SEND TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG! | 
i Name ' 
ae 
| ; i 
: City. A ene oe 7p 

Phone 
| dipa *~ 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY DMSION OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS ABROAD 


THE OLYMPIC AUTHORITY & Q99-WQCR 
in association with 
Presents 


with Special Guest 
XAVION 


OCTOBER 28°8PM 


LYMPIC CENTER 
OP AKE PLACID 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Flynn Theatre, 
UVM Ticket Store, or you may use your Master Card, Visa or 
American Express by calling 518-523-3330. 

($1.50 handling charge on all credit card orders) 


All Seats Reserved 


AN FY NATIONAL TOUR PRESENTATION 


Cynic Album Picks: 
Maiden a Stupor, Telling 


Live Richard Thompson 


VALSREWOP A EB OT 

DAH I...EVALSREWOP 
A EB OT DAH I,” the 
cheap stereo blared from 
the specially-padded Cynic 
review room. A _ dutiful 
vinyl junkie selected by the 
Pat Boone Ecumenical Task 
Force sat listening carefully 
for secret satanic messages 
or beyond-the-grave mis- 
sives from Elvis Presley. 
“DOG A M’I, EID ANNAW 
T’NOD I,” the tuneless 
singer implored; smoke curl- 
ing from the tiny Japanese 
speakers. “EVARG EHT 
MORF EKIRTS LLIW I.” 
“No, nothing here,” 
hand-picked scribe jotted 
on a letterhead bearing 
Boone’s smiling face. ‘“The. 
forces of evil have been 
appeased again.”’ 

The album in question, 
Iron Maiden’s Powerslave, 
contains no _ Revelation 
references, game plan for 
Armageddon, or clues con- 
cerning the alleged death of 
Paul McCartney. It does, 
however, feature lyrical 
banality, predictable riffs, 
and some of the most 
resoundingly moronic 
Heavy Metal ever released 
by a major record company. 

The vast record-buying 
public may not be familiar 
with the subtlety prevalent: 
in this British quintet’s 
work. A Crash Course: Iron 
Maiden are the guys with 
the emaciated, flesh-eating 
ghoul splashed across the 
cover of albums with titles 
like Killers, and The Num- 
ber of the Beast. But while 
the majority of post- 
Zeppelin Heavy Metal cele- 
brates a party ethic best 
illustrated with Kiss’s im- 
mortal ‘‘Rock and Roll All 
Nite,’’ Iron Maiden’s lyrical 
content differs sharply. No 
hearty ‘I Wanna Rock” 
sentiments. No teenage lust 
anthems. Only a hackneyed 
Marvel-Comics-meets-Dun- 
geons-and-Dragons ap- 
proach well-suited to fuel 
the fantasies of vitamin- 
deficient prepubescents. 


Powerslave appears to 
be a concept album. From 
the Black Sabbath-sound- 
alike ‘‘Flash of the Blade,” 
to “The Duellists”’ ’ 
“FIGHT FOR THE 
HONOUR?” refrain, each of 
the album’s seven tracks 
exudes a mutant militarism 
reminiscent of Frank Fra- 
zetta’s lurid paintings or 
Conan the Barbarian’s head- 
lopping heroics. “The 
Napalm screams of human 
flames/ Of a_ prime-time 
Belsen feast... YEAH!” 
screeches lead singer Bruce 
Dickinson (no relation to 
Emily) on the head-banging 
‘2 Minutes to Midnight.” 
The funeral “Back in the 


the 


FOR MASOCHISTS ONLY: Iron Maiden’s Powerslave is one of 
the most god-awfully stupid Heavy Metal albums in recent 
memory. SNAP, CRACKLE, POP: The dbs’ Like this ; a whim- 


sical album of R.E.M.-styled rock. 


Village,”’ built around a riff 
any small child could play, 
offers this tidbit of Maiden- 
ian wit: “Take your chan- 
ces, kill the engine/Drop 
your bombs and let it 
burn,’’ However, such sen- 
timents seem _ positively 
poetic when compared to 
the room-clearing sludge of 
“The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” A 13% minute 
bastardization of Coleridge 
(complete with spoken 
interlude), the plodding cut 
is empty _ self-indulgence 
that would have seemed 
ludicrous if included in the 
film: This Is Spinal Tap. 

' It would. be. easy to 
overlook such platitudes if 
the music delivered the 
requisite sonic punch. As 
Van Halen (among others), 
have amply proved, the 
dumbest of lyrics can take 
on credence if backed by a 
blistering solo or passionate 


vocal. However, Iron 
Maiden’s musicianship is, at 
best, competent. Dickin- 


son’s vocal prowess is limit- 
ed to the piercing caterwaul 
done to death by Heavy 
Metal demigods Iron 
Butterfly and Blue Cheer. 
Guitarists Dave Murray and 
Adrian Smith duly adhere 
to the ‘‘No-living-man-can- 
make-me-end-this-solo” 

school. And finally, the 
band lacks the tongue-in- 
cheek sense of humor that 
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can make a band as limited 
as Twisted Sister engaging. 
A South Burlington 
church recently staged a 
forum concerning Satan’s 
influence on Heavy Metal 
and rock videos. They 
shouldn’t worry ‘much 
about Iron Maiden. This 
isn’t the kind; of music the 
Anti-Christ would want to 
take credit for. ad 
—Dan Williams 


fter a two year hiatus, 
the db’s have’ released 
Like This, the southern 
trio’s mind album, How- 
ever, this is the band’s first 
American rélease following 
Stands for Decibles and 
Repercussion on an Engli 
independent label. In addi- 
tion, the group’ has under- 
gone a change in lineup. 
With guitarist /songwriter 
Chris Stamey releasing the 
solo album It’s a Wonderful 
Life, his departure was 
seemingly inevitable. So the 
remaining trio, songwriter! 
guitarist/vocalist Peter Hol- 
sapple, bassist Chris Holder, 
and drummer Will Rigby, 
decided to take’a break and 
pursue individual projects: 
When they got _ back 
together, Holder switched 
to lead guitar and the 
is their most formidable and 
consistent vinyl to date. 
With the exception % | 
see ALBUMS, page | 


the door opened for Ameri- 


| ALBUMS 


can groups by REM in 

1983. It’s reassuring to 
continued from page 6 know that, just because 
Cindy Lauper (and her 

“Amplifier,” the 11 song cookbook) aren’t to be 
collection is all new andthe taken as being worth a 


group has continued their 
whimsical way of compos- 
‘ing amusing clever modern 
romance tunes. Vocalist 
Holsapple . has contem- 
porary relationships under 
scrutiny as he sings: ‘‘Do- —Matt Zinn 
you remember EE SS ian ee iees tee 
was a feeling, grey was a Ree Thompson de- 
word, and one was a num- serves better. 
ber. Do you remember A founding member of 
when love was for lovers, Fairport Convention — the 
now and forever, love is for British equivalent of Fleet- 
others.”” Diversity is still the wood Mac — the Moslem 
hallmark of the db’s. They guitar Wunderkind has 
can be mellifluous (“On the never been able to trans- 
Battlefront”), witty (“A  cend cult status, despite a 
Spy in the House of Love”), simmering live show and 
and coarse (““Amplifier”’). reviews that have normally 
Like Let’s Active, The reserved critics drunkenly 
Bongos, and countless stumbling over superlative 
others, the db’s are an after superlative. Thomp- 
son’s latest release, Small 
Town Romance (Hannibal), 


pinch of salt, the American 
music scene has much more 
to offer. In fact, one of the 
best debut albums of the 
year may sound just Like 
This, 


intelligent pop rock band 
who are coming in through 


VERMONT 


TRANSIT LINES 


THE BEST 
CONNECTION 


HOME 


—————— 


ee bee. 


NEW YORK 

| UNIVERSITY 

| SCHOOL 

| OF 

. LAW 

| Jan Burton, a third- 
year student at NYU 
School of Law, will be 
at the University of 

| Vermont on Friday, 
November 2, 1984 

from 9:30-11:00am. 
She will be available to 
speak with interested 
persons about admis- 
sions to NYU and 

. answer questions 

about the Law School. 


Call the Center for 
Career Development 
to make an appoint- 


ment. 656-3450. 


Journalism 
101 
The Only Print 
Media Course 
at UVM. 
__ Stop In Mondays 
___ 6pm L/L C B-182 
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makes a strong case for such 


enthusiasm. Although not 
likely to equate Thompson 
with Jackson Browne on 
the name recognition scale, 
this all-acoustic album is a 
fine showcase for his bitter- 
sweet lyric and full, husky 
voice. 

Small Town Romance,, 
recorded live at New York 
City’s The Bottom Line and 
Folk City, draws roughly 
from Thompson’s’ work 
with Fairport, his solo 
albums, and collaborations 
with former wife Linda. 
Featuring a solo Thompson 
on acoustic guitar, the 
album is a laid-back, cozy 
affair reminiscent of the 
golden days of the coffee 
house circuit. 

Thompson is primarily 
known as a balladeer, and 
his best material sparkles 
with a Dylanesque charm. 
The opening ‘“Time to Ring 
Some Changes’’  rollicks 
with an anthemic, “‘Blowing 
in the Wind”’ feel, while the 
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| Losing your grip to 
b-\ Wimpus Wristosis?” 


The “Cure” is coming November Ist to give you a hand! 


One last friendly warning from Zenith Data Systems 


at participating, 


stores. 


PLATTSBURGH 14 Margaret &t 


Roffler RK Products 


neo-bluegrass “A Woman 
or a Man”’ is an uproarious 
gender bender in the spirit 
of the Kinks’ “‘Lola.”’ 


But while the Dylan 
songbook  is_ frequently 
undercut with a cynical 


detachment, Thompson 
shows a rarely matched 
facility for the straight- 
forward love song. The 
haunting ‘Beat the 
Retreat”? — possibly an 


elegy for ex-wife Linda — is 
a spare, yet beautiful ballad 
enlivened by Thompson’s 
soulful croon, and the title 
track (‘‘Backseat for a bed/ 
rumours must be _ fed’’), 
gently deflates the cliches 
rampant in most high 
school love songs. 

However, the album’s 
all-acoustic approach does 
‘pose some drawbacks. 
Thompson’s electric guitar 

ork has been compared 
Livctepiy to the likes of 
Jeff Beck, but the- basic 
strummings included here 


don’t allow him to exploit 
this command. The absence 
of Linda Thompson’s lilting 
harmonies or the “Big 


.Band”’ that backed him at 


Montpelier’s Tavern Motor 
Inn last year rob material 
like “I Want to See the 
Bright Light Tonight’? and 
Hank Williams’ “Honky 
Tonk Blues” of the urgency 
and power they can con- 
note when performed fully. 
While Small Town 
Romance’s 14 tracks are 
evocative performed acous- 
tically, Thompson could 
have garnered some much 
needed airplay had’ he plug- 


ged in. 
Still, Small Town 
Romance is a_ stunning 


effort, equally appealing to 
the hardcore, folkie or 
progressive rock fan. In 
this era of ,overlayed over- 
dubs and studio wizardry, it 
is refreshing to hear a 
record relying on the simple 
power of the human voice. 
—Dan William 


The George Bishop Lane Series Presents 


GEWANDHAUS 


ORCHESTRA OF LEIPZIG 


(of the German Democratic Republic) 


Europe's oldest orchestra... 


founded in 1743 
by J.S. BACH 


KURT 
MASUR 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 
AND CONDUCTOR 


ALL BEETHOVEN 
PROGRAM 

Fourth and Fifth Symphonies 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 26, 8 PM 


AT MEMORIAL 
_ AUDITORIUM 


Tickets Available 


At The Campus Ticket Store 
$18.50, $15.50, $12.50, $5.00 


Geer 656-3085 


Sponsored In Part By 


A Generous Grant From 


LAW OFFICE OF 
DOWNS RACHLIN & MARTIN 


658-2259 


2 | BARE! 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


Delivery to campus locations 


28% Main Street 


OL x 


Open 7am-12pm daily 
minimum order $10 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 

Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 

e 
Hair Styling 

By Appointment 

e 
655-3373 
- 


Winooski, VT 05404 


CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-1 2:00AM 
Fri-Sat—11:30-3:00AM 
Sun—1 2:00-2:00 


658-5475 


i 
WILLISTON RD. 
U 


Live Music Nightly 
ie Featuring The 


Little Joy and Sensations Oct.25-27 


Joh ith th > 
CORPORATE WAY ohnny wi e Untouchable Oct.31-Nov.3 : 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


{Across from University Mall] 


TAKE OUT ORDERS § 
TEL.658-3033 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


‘meineke 


Chi *wineate”P DISCOUNT MUFFLERS 


<s‘wneme’> DASCE AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


FANT ACTIC SAVINGS! 


FROM AS 
LOW AS... %* FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIPATING 
DEALERS 


___Instalied By 
: Trained. # 

% Bical : 
Featuring ® 


“One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!" 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 
5 Green Mountain Drive.........864-4541 


(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 
= 7 
\< ~ d 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUTIN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 
OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 
ee ee eee ee 
-_—VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS! 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun 12-5 :g 
128’ Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.39 Sun 12-4 i 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, | 
| 


STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


BS Gee Es Se ed a ee ey 
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THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


State 


om. Vt. Liquor Agency 


The Passport. Ski weekends, holidays and 

weekdays alike for only $10 a day! Or save 
60% off the cross country day rate. 50% 
off ski rentals and group lessons. Plus, 
enjoy special savings at area businesses 
listed below. All for only $30.00 


The Passport Plus. Enjoy all 
the advantages of the 
regular Passport plus 
special savings at nearby Bolton Valley: 
$6.00 off their adult day ticket, $4.00 off 
their junior ticket. 50% off group ski 
lessons. Or ski Bolton Valley at night for 
only $5.00. All for only $40.00 


The Season Pass. Gives you 50% off ski 
rentals and lessons, all the great off-slope 
discounts of the regular Passport, plus a full 
season's unlimited skiing for one low price 
— your choice of plans. 


UO Season/Adult $270 
OC Season/Child (14 & under) $180 
0 Season/Youth (17 & under) $215 
C Season/Young Adult (22 & under) $245 Telephone 
0 Season/Family $925 Check # 
0) Season/College $140 
0 Season/Midweek (Single) $155 
O Passport Plus $40 

. O Passport $30 


Amount $ 
MasterCard/VISA # 
Expiration Date 


Signature 


The above rates are good through October 31, 1984. Offer limited to legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton 
Counties, New York, and to Vermont college students. 


Special Passport and Pass Discounts At: 


A Man’s World 
Charlie Vermont 
Golds Gym 
Jansons Sport Shop 
Kinfolks Restaurant 


Twin Oaks Tennis & 
Fitness Center 
Nordic/Thrifty Rent-A-Car The Waterworks Restaurant 
Spillane’s Mobil Servicenters | Weck’s Wine & Cheese 
Three Mountain Dorm = : 


McBayne’s Brewster River 
Yacht Club 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO. 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 


sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you te part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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Legal Drugs Ex 


By BILL PENROSE 

mid all the ruckus Ran- 

y Reagan has raised 
recently over the menacing 
spectre of drugs in society, 
some of the most insidious 
drugs known to me have 
been overlooked. 

Indeed, their consump- 
tion has been encouraged. 
“Tf it was really bad for 
you, they would have out- 
lawed it,’’ goes the slavish 
reasoning. The converse, “‘It 
wouldn’t be illegal if it 
wasn’t bad for you,” is an 
even more widespread 
national attitude. Such 
unquestioning acceptance 
of authority’s dictates 
demonstrates despicable 
cowardice. Just because its 
sale is permitted doesn’t 
mean a drug won’t lead to 
heroin addiction, welfare 
cheating and devil worship. 
It is high time someone 
dealt with the problem of 
abusing legal drugs. 

Currently enjoying a 
groundswell of popularity is 
caffeine, often disguised in 
seemingly innocent forms. 
Do not be fooled. The user 
may speak to his dealer in 
secret. jargon, mumbling 
requests for cups of coffee, 
java, Joe or mud. Discreet 
users can score _ pre- 
Sweetened fixes from a 
“Coke” machine. House- 
wives conceal their caffeine 
in coffee ‘pots,’ often 
inviting friends in to par- 
take in ecstatic orgies fea- 
turing cookies and chat. 
The drug’s ugly side emer- 
ges when the orgies deni- 
grate into face-stuffing and 
gossip. 


Caffeine also comes in a 
concentrated pill form 
(sometimes sold as speed), 
making it easy to conceal 
and transport in large quan- 
tities. 

Use begins gradually, 
often encouraged by the 
parental units, who may be 
in advanced stages of addic- 
tion. ‘Peer pressure from 
associates in college (a hot- 
bed of caffeine abuse) leads 
to greater and _= greater 
intake. The milder liquid 
form is often taken in 
conjunction with ‘“cream”’ 
and/or “‘sugar,’’ producing a 
more intense, synergistic 
buzz called “‘being wired.” 

The hard core “caf- 
fiend” moves from the 
mnocent cups to the pills. 
Sold under trade names 
such as Vivarin and No- 
Doz, the pills have greater 
purity, often reaching the 
street uncut. 

Caffeine withdrawal 
symptoms include head- 
ache, drowsiness and inabi- 
lity to sustain a relationship 
or achieve anything. Symp- 
toms of overdose include 
shaky hands, irritability and 
Robert Young, 

Like caffeine, nicotine 
comes in a variety of forms 
and can be taken in differ- 
ent ways. The finely shred- 
ded form, ingested orally, is 
called chew or dip. It is 
impolite to refer to anore- 
xic tobacco chewers as 
skinny dippers. Tiny slivers 
of fiberglass mixed in the 
tobacco make cuts in the 
mouth, giving an immediate 
effect. The nicotine equiva- 
lent of mainlining, chew is 


said to give the most intense 
rushes. 

Most nicotine addicts 
smoke the drug in cigar- 
ettes: the pre-rolled poison- 
ous sticks gratify one’s oral 
fixation. Sucking on too 
many of them can have 
adverse health and social 
consequences. 

Like freshmen, cigar- 
ettes travel in packs and are 
attractively packaged. These 
ferocious packs bear the 
most universally ignored 
admonitions since, ‘‘Don’t 
forget to write.”’ ‘“‘Warning: 
The Surgeon General has 
determined that cigarette 
smoking is dangerous to 
your health.” Rather the 
way doing a Stevie Wonder 
impression across the inter- 
state during rush hour is 
dangerous to your health. 

Nicotine is also available 
in gum form under brand 
names like Nicodent and 
Careless, in fatalistic flavors 
such as fearmint. It enables 
one to stop smoking while 
retaining all the joys of 
nicotine addiction. Usually 
advertised to older nicwits 
who have been smoking for 
years, it is just a matter of 
time before Madison Ave- 
nue turns to the youth 
market. ‘Hey, kids! Wanna 
have cravings like Mom and 
Dad, without the smelly 
fingers, yellow teeth and 
stale breath? Then you'll 
love new Nicnax bubble- 
gum, in the coffin with 
Happy Mr. Death on the 
lid.”” Ads directed at teen- 
agers will depict dozens of 
photogenic young blond 
folk in gorgeous SoCal 


plode on Campus 


ohn Worthington 


NOT THESE DRUGS: Coffee, cigarettes and chewing tobacco 


are favorites among students. 


locales, laughing, chewing 
NicoTeen and then getting 
lucky. As H.L. Mencken 
said, “No one ever went 
broke overestimating the 
vulgarity of the American 
people.” And that was 
before Laverne and Shirley. 

The poison of popular 
preference at UVM, alcohol 
comes in many clever. dis- 
guises. Persons exhibiting 
drink-seeking behavior ask 
for Bruce Kee, Jean T. or a 
‘wise old man known only as 
“Bud.” Educating the pub- 
lic on alcohol is best left 
to trained expert authorities 
in the field, as most stu- 
dents would rather pass out 
than pass lesson one. But 
remember this: If Dr. Al- 


Language Suite at L/L Plays 


By PEGGY BASLOW 
Wi better way to ac- 

tually learn a language 
than to live in it?” asked 
Ron Epstein, when he was 
questioned about his in- 
volvement with the Un- 
spoken Language Program 
of which he and Nancy 
Figuett are  co-directors. 
Epstein was referring to the 
expression of ideas through 
“sign.” 


He went on to explain 
that learning to communi- 
cate with the deaf is one of 
primary objectives of 
‘the Unspoken Language 
Program here at the Univer- 
sity. Composed of 20 suite 
members and about 10 
regular outside members, 
from both the UVM and 
Burlington communities, 
this educational group has 
pers based out of Living 

~. Learni Center’s 
B-Building. aa 


This year, a babysitting 
project will hopefully be set 
up in conjunction with 
Unspoken Language for the 
care of deaf and blind 
children. Suite participants 
would act as the sitters. 


In addition to the baby- 
sitting, the program now 
has a budget of 1,500 
dollars with which to work. 
This money funds closed- 
captioned television for 
deaf students who do not 
have access to such items. 
Another part of the budget 
goes toward TTY, which is 
provided by Living and 
Learning. TTY is a system 
that enables people with 
hearing impairments to 
communicate over the tele- 
phone; a_ typewriter-like 
keyboard is used to punch 
in messages which are 
received on the other end. 

But the main staple of 
this project is the classes 
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that are offered to the 
public, not just UVMers. 
One group is for those at 
the beginner to interme- 
diate level of signing and 
the other for those at more 
advanced levels sign lan- 
guage knowledge. 


Pete Blackmer, a socio- 
logy sophomore, teaches 
the more advanced. session. 
He appeared very adamant 
when queried about his ties 
to the program. He joined 
as a freshman out of curio- 


sity about sign language. 
This curiosity stemmed 
from interaction with his 


deaf grandfather and his 
grandfather’s unwillingness 
to learn how to sign. 
Blackmer felt that he 
could help to open other 
people’s minds to accept 
deafness as a part of life 
that needed to be dealt 
with. This was _ partly 
accomplished through con- 


tact with his peers and his 
bringing new _ individuals 
into the program. 

Of the classes them- 
selves, Blackmer says that 
they are “fun and exciting.” 
He finds that signing with a 
deaf person is much more 
clear and involves much 
more concentration than 
with a hearing person. With 
a deaf person one has to 
sign exactly what is meant 
with no errors, otherwise 


intents could be mis- 
construed quite easily. 
Blackmer added that, 
“Your facial and body 


movements have to agree 
very much with what you’re 
meaning.” He went on 
basically to say that this is 
analogous to the use of 
stress in regular, everyday 
speech. 


Epstein, like Blackmer, 
has also been involved with 
Unspoken Language for two 


bert Hofmann had =§acci- 
dentally discovered alcohol 
in 1955, it would have been 
banned long” before the 
advent of LA beer. 


No other drug makes 
one act more stupidly, walk. 
and talk funnier and feel 
worse after abusing it than 
old demon alcohol. But 
because it has been causing 
hangovers, fist fights and 
embarrassment ever since a 
bunch of fish-minded Tro- 
jans gleefully accepted a 
wooden horse from some 
conniving Greeks, we are 
stuck with this magical 
elixir for better or worse, 
‘til death do us part. Learn 
see DRUGS, page 14 


Dumb 


years. His motivation stems 
from his choice of careers: 
special education. Again on 
a similar tangent to Black- 
mer’s reasoning, he encoun- 
tered children in the class- 
room who had some sort of 
hearing impairment. He felt 
that it would be great to 
teach kids, such as these, 
how to sign and that he, 
personally, would incorpor- 
ate sign into the classroom . 
in the future in his role as 
an elementary educator. . 


Epstein feels that it is 
upsetting when people shun — 
deaf people because of their 
inability to hear and that it 
is sad that society cuts off 
its deaf population. 

Awareness of the pro- 
ject’s activities is a key 
factor; to let the Burlington 
community (deaf and hear- 
ing) know that they can 
learn sign and hence com- 
municate more effectively 
with each other. 


In London, It’s 
‘Schweppes, please’ 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 


LET US HELP! 


VOLUNTEERS IN ACTION 
SEEKS 
STUDENT DIRECTOR 


ag self-motivated dynamic individual with a strong interest in the importance of 
volunteerism at the University and communtiy level. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: 


* Coordinate student volunteer programs 
* Direct student volunteer recruitment 
* Develop community volunteer program 


DEVELOP SKILLS IN: 


LONDON 
he North Star Pub is in London’s East End, in a sec- 


tion called Leytonstone, It could have been a mode] 
for one of William Hogarth’s engravings, perhaps Beer 
Street or the tavern scene of The Rake’s Progress; a 
better description could not be given. Outside and 
directly above the door hangs a sign bearing the pub’s 
name and a hand-painted slate green star. You can easily 
spot the North Star’s sign from a three block distance, 
although I doubt that this is the reason for the pub’s 
calling. One could spot almost any London pub, via its 
sign, from a three block distance, 

It is because London is crawling with pubs that, I 
suppose, Londoners pursue one of their most beloved 
pastimes, pub crawling, with such great vigour. But 


%* Publicity * Leadership where onr American bar-hopping is confined to the 
* Recruitment * Staff Development latest hours of the night and the earliest hours of the 
* Oral/Written Communication —_* Staff Unity morning, pub crawling is virtually free from time’s 
* Program Development * Budget Management constraints, London pubs do close at a rather early hour 


by American standards (most are open till half after 10, 
some till 11), but they are open almost all day long, save 
for a short closing period in the afternoon. Thus, one 
can ‘‘crawl all the day long.” : 
A friend of mine, as an Englishman, felt obliged to 
initiate me to this ritual of food and drink. Paul, a 
Cockney (roughly the English equivalent of a Brooklyn- 
ite), took me on a journey that began on a Thursday 
afternoon in the North Star Pub and ended on a Sunday 
morning in my dorm room bed with a splitting head- 
ache, 


This Position is offered through the University Year for Action Internship program 
and includes academic credit, a biweekly seminar, and a $3,700 stipend. 
Call Now for more information! 


ei SERVICE SS 
PROGRAM aes 


Serving Food 
& Drink ’til 2 a.m. 
Nachos 
10 p.m.-2 a.m. 
2 for 1 on 
Select. Sandwiches 
Sunday-Thursday 
After Midnight 
Open 11 a.m. -2 a.m. 
Mon.-Sat. 
5 p.m.-2 a.m. Sun. Takea day off 

152 Church St., Burl. 


air-conditioned from smoking 


| \/ | 
i | ga — : 
)) [ [ | ie Because we began our crawl at barely noon, we 
( tl . decided first to have a bite. We ate at the North Star. 


Almost all pubs serve a variety of ‘‘pub grub” for lunch. 
Pub grub is not the best nuts and Nacho Cheese Doritos 
of the typical American bar. It consists mainly of 
hearty, traditional English fare (like shepherd’s pie, 
sausages and beans, or pasties) for a workingman’s 
paycheck, Paul steered me through like a father. 

Paul and I sat at the bar. “Ask her for a plowman’s 
lunch and a pint of lager,” he whispered. I was saved the 
fate of looking like a tourist and asking for a cheese- 
burger and a Bud Light. 

The pretty barmaid saw us waiting, and came over. | 
She smiled at me and said, ‘‘What’ll it be, love?’’ I had 
been in England not two days, and already I had a girl 
hitting on me. I got really suave, and tried out my 
accent. 

“Pint of lager and a plowman’s, dear,” I said. 
Flawless. She wouldn’t have a clue that I wasn’t one of 
the regulars. 

“What kind of lager will it be?” she said. 

My heart jumped, I tried to get a name off of one of 
the taps to play it off, but they were all for bitters (the 
warm stuff you hear about). My mouth hung open in 
stupidity. 

“Two pints Holsten. And have you any Shepherd’s 
pie?” Paul interjected. I was saved. 

She nodded and went to draw our beers. In a 
moment she came out with my plowman’s lunch. A 
plowman’s is really what girls in the States eat when 

see BRITISH, page 13 
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Sudden Death in 
Overtime 


The Queen City Tavern, 103 Church St., Burlington, 
864-0550 

he Queen City Tavern has taken the place of Wings 

on Church St. The exterior and interior of the Tav- 
ern bear no resemblance to the former decor. Whereas 
the tables at Wings were decked with glass vases, the 
Tavern’s leather topped tables are decorated with Heinz 
ketchup bottles. 

Although the tavern side of the restaurant looks 
indicative of occasional raucous drinking, the seating 
area is separated from businessmen who stop in for 
pre-dinner-at-home pops. The restaurant section is 
broken up into two levels with a seating capacity of 

about 30 people. Plants and sports prints contribute to 
the decor. 

The menu is cleverly broken up into categories: 
Pre-Game (nachos, potato skins, etc.), Warm-Up (soup 
and salad), Line-Up (sandwiches), Play by Play (bur- 
gers), and Overtime (desserts). 

For Pre-Game the potato skins ($3.95) and chicken 
legs ($3.50) are noteworthy. The potato skins were all 
crispy with heaps of cheddar and real bacon slices. The 
five chicken legs were marinated in a tangy but not 
overly tart sauce. They were also oversized as far as 
chicken-leg sizes run. 

In the Warm-Up phase, the house salad ($1.75) and 
the New England clam chowder ($2.25) were mediocre. 
The chowder had a rather orangeish tint and the base 
was made with too much flour. Also, the bowl seemed a 
wee bit smaller than regulation size soup bowls around 
town. The house salad was a combination of iceberg, 
shredded carrots, cherry tomatoes and shredded ched- 
dar. The parmesan vinegarette dressing was the most 
interesting item on the plate. Although most vinegar- 
ettes tend to be thin, this one was thick but nonetheless 
tasty. 

The sandwiches in the Line-Up include old standbys 
— turkey, roast beef, and tuna salad. The club sandwich 
with turkey ($4.95) was served with a hearty portion of 
sliced turkey breast, bacon, lettuce and tomato. All of 
the above were fresh and skewered expertly with a 
toothpick. 

If you eat your way through the first few innings, 
then you might as well go for a burger in the Play by 
Play section. The Philly burger ($4.50) was smothered 
in cheddar, green peppers and onions. Even all of these 
condiments couldn’t cover the whopper meat patty that 
must have weighed at least 8 ozs. before cooking. 
Cooked to perfection, it was served between a fresh roll. 

Tavern fries accompanied both entrees in abundant 
proportions and were also cooked as crisply as the 
potato skins. 

After a marathon stint with the menu, Overtime was 
physically an impossibility. The waitress, who was both 
friendly and efficient, recommends the chocolate 
mousse for those of the less faint of heart. 

For an amazing burger with real fries, or a quick 
snack of chicken legs with your draft, the Queen City 
Tavern is your oasis among high society dining that 
characterizes some Church St. corners. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


1152 Riverside Ave. 


- First Since 
Quality am |: 


FACTORY OUTLET 
COUPON SPECIALS 


lel eel ee ee ey trots | 
VC1025 


Men’s all leather handsewn casuals. 
Lug or smooth sole. (7126,7127,7128) 


Suggested $47.00 
Dunham regular price $34.99 
With coupon save $10.00 


SPECIAL PRICE 


$94.7? § 


Coupon expires 10/27/84 
a ee ee ee eee ee es ss 
VC1025 


Men’s 8” all leather water resistant 
sport boot. Imported by Dunham. 17295) 


Suggested $60.00 


Dunham regular price $44.99 
With coupon save $10.00 


SPECIAL PRICE 


$34.°"" 


Coupon expires 10/27/84 
—_ ee Ue Ue OU Oe a a a a a 


*Same discount applies for multiple purchases. 


Great footwear for the gréat outdoors® 
Dunham Footwear Factory Outlets 


Se eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


SHELBURNE, VT-Shelburne Rd., Rt. 7 


Next to Down Under Sportswear ; =. 
BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza, Barre-Montpelier Rd. 
RUTLAND, VT-Woodstock Ave., Rt. 4 East SS 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street = 


MAINE: Kittery, Wells. MASSACHUSETTS: Brockton, Burlington, Cambridge, Natick, Norwood 
(Westwood), Salem, Saugus, Shrewsbury, Sturbridge. NEW YORK: Lake George (Queensbury). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Concord, Keene, Manchester, Merrimack, Nashua, North Conway, 
Portsmouth, West Lebanon. VERMONT: Barre, Bennington, Brattleboro, Manchester Center, 
Rutland, Shelburne. 
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By TIFFANY WYMAN 

Bee scrounge through 

your pocket. Ah, 40 
cents. The soda machine is 
glaring at you; in the back 
of your mind you hear the 
well-known advertising 
phrases, ‘‘come alive’? with 
Pepsi and reach for the 
“real thing.” In goes your 
money. A soda, just what 
you need on your way to 
class, between classes, dur- 
ing classes, after class, for 
lunch, with dinner, and late 
at night. Maybe you should 
think twice before you gulp 
down that sweet substance 
that has become as common 
to drink as water. 


In 1980, statistically, 
every man, woman, and 
child consumed 295 


12-ounce bottles of soda. 
The average was raised for 
those who do not drink 
their quota by people age 
13-24 who drink an average 
of 800 12-ounce bottles 
each year. 

So, big deal, Americans 
drink a lot of soda. Well, it 
wouldn’t be such a big deal 

audio 


=e exchange 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-Fl RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


we WE BUY - SELL - TRADE & 


863-3711 
8:30-5:30 Tues thru Sat 
1062 NORTH AVE:, BURLINGTON 


(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


Re-Threads 
Secondhand Store 


105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 


We are anon- profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing 
at low-income afforadable prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. Open 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 
Gratefully accepted and can be 
picked up at your convenience. For 
more information call 863-4006. 


INTERESTED IN 
NURSING? 


CONSIDERING A TRANSFER 
INTO 
NURSING AT UVM? 


If you have not already been in 
to discuss the nursing programs 
You’re invited to- 


INFORMATION SESSION 
ON 


PROGRAMS IN THE UVM 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


DATE: MON, OCT 29 
TIME: 4:15 p.m. 
PLACE: ROWELL 201 
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if there was something 
beneficial in soda, like the 
minerals in water or the 
vitamins in fruit juice or the 
calcium in milk. The sad 
truth is that soda does not 
contain anything nutritious. 
It does present a threat to a 
person’s health. Soda is high 
in sugar, caffeine, additives, 
artificial flavors and colors, 
and it often replaces more 
nutritious foods in the diet. 

Sugar, the main ingre- 
dient in soda aside from 
water, has been linked to 
dental problems, nutrient 
deficiencies, obesity, heart 
disease, high blood pressure, 
and _ behavioral disorders. 
One 12-ounce can of coca- 
cola contains 9.2 teaspoons 
of sugar. If you don’t drink 
“‘sugared’”’ soft drinks, they 
contain too many calories. 
Diet soft drinks are not any 
better; they could even be 
worse. Instead of sugar you 
get a dose of saccharin. 
Each can containing this 
non-nutritive sweetener 
states that saccharin causes 
cancer in laboratory ani- 


mals. But you don’t have to 
wolry ~— youre not a 
laboratory animal, right? 
Instead, you drink diet 
sodas containing Nutra- 
sweet. Most of these con- 
tain some saccharin too. It 
sounds like a great alterna- 
tive. But Nutrasweet is a 
non-nutritive sweetener, 
although its name implies 
differently. The evidence is 
not concrete, but aspar- 
tame (an amino acid in 
Nutrasweet) can _ interact 
with carbohydrates to cause 
a rise in certain brain 
chemicals that are involved 
in the regulation of mood 
and behavior. Maybe these 
diet drinks are not worth 
the reduction in calories. 
Caffeine, a stimulant, is 
also in soda. It is supposed- 
ly a bittering agent used to 
offset the sweetness due to 
the enormous amount of 
sugar present. Could the 
caffeine also be encouraging 
addiction to soft drinks? 
The additives in soda, 


many of them potentially | 


harmful, such as bromina- 


replaces 


Don’t Commit Soda-Pop Suicide 


ted vegetable oils, can 
accumulate in animal 
tissues. Artificial colors are 
used as much in soda as in 
any other food types. 

Besides adding unneces- 
sary and possibly harmful 
substances to the diet, soda 
many nutritious 
foods and drinks such as 
milk, juice, and _ water. 
Maybe the next time you 
head for the soda machine 
you should put your money 
back in your pocket and 
head for the water fountain 
instead. 


Oct. 25 

Nutrition for Vitality: 
A Practical Guide, Lafay- 
ette Hall 302-A, 7-8:30. 


Building Self-Esteem, 
Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter, 6-7:30 p.m. 

Assertiveness ‘Training, 
Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter, 7-9:00 p.m. 

Oct. 26 


SHAC Pot Luck Dinner, 


‘L/L Room 115, 7:00 p.m. 


Oct. 27-28 

Hike Mt. Abraham ory 
Learn Trail Maintenance on 
Mt. Mansfield, Outing Club. 
Oct. 29 

To Be or Not To Be a 
Parent, Counseling and 
Testing Center, 4:30-6: :00 
p.m. 

Identifying One’s Uni- 
que Gifts and Talents, 
Counseling and Testing Cen. 
ter, 6:30-8:00 p.m. 

Oct. 31 

Dieting: The Weight of 
Life, Phi Beta Kappa Room, 
Waterman, 12-1:00 p.m. 
Nov. 1 

The Healing Touch: 
Massage to Increase Well- 
being, Lafayette Hall 302A, 
7-8:30 p.m. 


You'll get first hand experience in the court- 


could handle more than 3,000 cases in a 


wide variety of subjects 
from international to con-. 
tracts to criminal law. If 
you think you have what 


Have. 


190,000 chents 
from the start. 


DATTA 


it takes to be a Marine Corps Officer and 
room right from the start. In three years, you lawyer, talk with the Marine Corps Officer 


Selection Officer when he visits your camp 


More than 190,000_2& 
Marines could use ,4# 
your service. 
Wire looking fora few goodmen 


< = 


ANAT 


See your Officer Selection Officer when he visits campus or call collect (603) 668-0830. 
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a they want to go from a size 


eight to a size six. It con- 
sists of a hunk of bread, 
putter, a wedge of cheese, 
some leaves of lettuce, a 
quartered tomato (we say 
| tomaito, they say tomahto), 
onions, and pickle. Pickle is 
like relish with some vinegar 
in it. 

We ate hungrily and 
quaffed our lagers. Paul 
showed me how to tear 
open the bread, and fill it 
with a layer of butter, 
cheese, lettuce and pickle. 
As Late, Paul asked, “‘How’s 
that, mate? Isn’t it gor- 
geous? And_ isn’t pickle 
nice?”’ The English tend to 
describe food with the same 
objectives Americans use to 
describe Christine Brinkley. 

I nodded, took another 
bite, and another sip. When 
- we finished, we moved on 
to another two pubs to 
sample the ales. This went 
on for three days. 

On Sunday, I decided to 
go on a solo pub mission. 
Actually, I went with a 
Welsh girl named Kate and 


an English girl named 
Catherine that I’d met, but 
without my friend and 
mentor, Paul. The three of 
us went to a pub in the 
West End, near my dormi- 
tory. The pub was about a 
block off of Tottenham 
Court Road, in the relative- 
ly touristy section of 
Bloomsbury. 

It was about half past 
one. We entered and went 
to the bar. The place was 
close with the smell of beer, 
cigarettes, and lunch sau- 
sages cooking behind the 
bar. I was sure that I had 
my lines down. 

“Pint of lager, please,” I 
said. 

“What do you drink, 
mate?” was the barman’s 
reply. I was ready. 

“Austin,” I said. 

The barman looked at 
me queerly. ‘“‘An Austin’s a 
car, mate,’’ he said. Holsten 
with a cockney accent had 
sounded like Austin to me. 

Faux pas number one. | 
thought quickly. My father 
had told me about a brew 


_ __ IN 1960, THE PILLGAVE 
| WOMEN A NEW FREEDOM. 


| « IN 1984, THE SPONGE GIVES 
» WOMEN A NEW CHOICE. 


dear to his heart called 
Watney’s Red Barrel Beer. 
He said that when he was in 
the service, he used to drink 
it in London all the time. 
‘Forget the lager, mate,’’ I 
said. “Have you got Wat- 
ney’s Red Barrel?”’ 

The barman looked at 
me again. ‘‘Watney’s Red 
Barrel hasn’t been made for 
10 years now,”’ he said. 

Faux pas number two. 
Kate, the Welsh girl, had no 
clue that I was blowing it. 
She has such a thick accent 
that I have no idea what she 
says, and she can’t under- 
stand me. We laugh and 
smile and nod a lot. Cather- 
ine looked a little embar- 
rassed. I wasn’t very im- 
pressed with myself, either. 
I made a last effort. ““How 
about a half pint of any 
lager, and a plowman’s?”’ I 
said. 

““What’s a plowman’s?”’ 
he said. I guess I was in the 
wrong end of town. Faux 
pas number three. I was out 
and I wouldn’t try again 
there. But Americans don’t 


It's been a long time. Twenty-four years, 
and there hasn't been a sensible new option 
~ in birth control. 


Until Today.” Today, the 24-hour 
Contraceptive Sponge. 


British Hospitality Can’t be Beat 


give up, and I wasn’t about 
to. 

I turned from the bar, 
and looked at my watch. 
“Jesus Christ!’’ I shouted. 
The girls looked at me with 
surprise. I grabbed my Levi 
jacket and bolted for the 
door. Kate yelled after me. 
I couldn’t understand her. 
Catherine ran out after me. 
“What’s the bloody prob- 
lem?”’ she called. 

I stopped. “I’m 10 
minutes late for a meeting 
with my tutor. Damn!” I 
was panting from my block- 
long dash. Kate and Cath- 
erine caught up to me and 
we ran up Maple Street to 
Tottenham Court Road, 
hung a left, and then a 
quick right onto Gower 
Street. We were heading for 
my college, University Col- 
lege, London. 

About a block before 
the building, I stopped 
dead. Kate said something 
that sounded like, ‘‘Whoots 
the mattrechh noo? It was 
indecipherable. Catherine 
looked on, puzzled. 


Switzerland 


“It’s Sunday. My meet- 
ing isn’t on Sunday. I 
thought it was Monday 
today. What an idiot. What 
a perfect idiot I am!”’ I said. 
I sounded pretty convinc- 
ing. ‘Well, if you guys are 
still hungry, then I am. I’m 
really sorry about this. 
Come on, I’ll take you both 
out to lunch,’’ I said. 


We walked back down 
to Tottenham Court Road, 
and hung a right. I headed 
straight for the Golden 
Arches. I’m very impressive 
when I do things on my 
home turf. We went in, and 
walked to the counter. I 
had. everything under con- 
trol. I can order McDonald’s 
like a wine connoisseur 
orders the appropriate bot- 
tle with dinner. I was in 
command. I ordered the 
standard Big Mac, large fries 
and large Coke. I turned to 
Catherine with one of those 
“the little lady will have...”’ 
looks. 

Then I found out they 
were both vegetarians. 


60 Beers, 


From 


20 Countries 


Austra 


France United Kingdom 


Today is a soft, comfortable sponge that contains 
Nonoxynol-9, the same effective spermicide women 
have been using for over 20 years. 

The Sponge is easy to use. You just moisten it thoroughly with 
water and insert it like a tampon, and it works for a full 24 hours. 
With The Sponge, you dont have to worry about hormonal side effects. 
And no other non-prescription vaginal contraceptive has been proven more 
effective* It's been through seven years of extensive testing, and over 17 million 
Sponges have been sold. 

Of course, you don't need a prescription for The Sponge. It can be found 
at your local drug store and at selected supermarkets. In the 3-pack or convenient 
12-pack. 

And the Today Sponge is the only contraceptive that comes with someone 
to talk to: our 24-hour Today TalkLine. If you have any questions, or you're just 
wondering if The Sponge is right for you, visit your student health center or give 
us a call at 800-223-2329. (In California, 800-222-2329.) 

Finally, you have the spontaneity you want and the protection you need. But, 
best of all, you have another choice you never had before. | 


Until Today. ip 


SAVE °1.00 


ON TWO 3-PACKS OR ONE 12-PACK. 


To Consumer: Limit one coupon per purchase. Good only on products designated. Consumer pays 
Sales tax. To Retailer: We wil fomburse you the face value of this coupon plus $.08 handling 
provided that you and the consumer have complied with the terms of our coupon offer. This 
Coupon is good when redeemed by you from a consumer at time of purchasing the 
ied product. Any other use cons' sass fraud. Redemptions not honored 
$ OF outside agencies. Invoices showing your 
purchase of sufficient stock to cover all coupons must be shown upon 
fequest. Void if prohibited, taxed or restricted. This coupon in non- 
transferable, non-assign cible, Cash value 1/20th of 


able, non-reprodu 
$.01. Offer in U.S.A. Redeem by mailing to: VLI Corporation, 
PO. Bon 2400 Con baszfepieggem Oy mating 


Holland Australia 


cae: 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Luxembourg United States 


Mexico 


"185 Pearl Street 
One Block From Church Street 


51366 100140 


Offer Expires 3/31/85 sa 


r- ~ i Wriss yy 
". + “Ae ’ 


“Clinical tests have concluded that women can expect an annual effectiveness rate of 89-91% if they use the Today Sponge consistently 
and actording to label instructions. © 1984 VLI Corp. Today and The Sponge are trademarks of VLI Corp 
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te ae Drugs 
Poe past "TF continued from page 9 


175 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 864-9663 _ PSC eg] eo eccee  e 
“The Best Dinner Value in Town”’ 


aR signals of overdose: exces. 

ek sive friendliness, lowering of 
standards and/or under. 
garments and yawning ip 
3-D Technicolor. 


WINE LOVERS REJOICE! rete 
UNLIMITED HO chemicals have bend 
USE WINE chemicals have been dis. 

cussed. There are numerous 

WITH EVERY DINNER! al 

a drugs, though they may not 


be; things like food, music, 
gam bling, sex and love. One 
in particular bears mention: 

television. 

DINNER 5 PM-12 MIDNIGHT SATURDAY BRUNCH 9:30 AM-3 PM TV a drug? Sure. It 

SALAD BAR» BREAD BAR: UNLIMITED WINE — FRUIT BAR + BREAD BAR: UNLIMITED MIMOSAS & CAPPUCCINOS relaxes you, induces eupho- 

ria, has addictive properties 

and can get expensive. Ob- 

serve closely your resident’ 
teleyegetable — every dorm 

has one. He is relaxed 

almost to trance, instantly 

euphoric at the laugh | 
track’s prompting, nods out 

for hours while high’ on 

tube, and probably spends 

too much money on useless 

buy-products of the con- 

sumer age advertised on the 

idiot box. 

It is no coincidence that 
the operating principle 
behind television is the 
vacuum tube. 

On the average, we 
spend 17,000 hours soaking 
up mundane mind-rot by 
the time we reach our 
dubious maturity at 18. 
People get so whacked out 
on the boob tube that they 
stare at it while talking to 
you. That is why I call it 
the Boss. ; 
Every day after school, 
I used to.sit obediently in 
front of the Boss, absorbing 
His words of wisdom and 
getting totally tubed out. 
But I never thought I hada 
problem, until nightmares 
about Florence Henderson 
began to warp my Wesson- 
ality. Then my sweet old 
grandmother started look- 
ing more and more like Mrs. 
Olsen. Before long I was 
checking toilets for the 
Ty-D-Bol man. But when I 
caught myself dreaming 
about pink hearts, yellow 
moons, orange stars, green 
clovers and new blue dia- 
monds, I knew it was time 
to quit. I’ve been off the 
stuff for two summers of 
encore presentations and 
three brand new exciting 
fall lineups now, and I’ve 
never felt better. ; 

In light of the carefully 
documented data presented 
herein, I would like to make 
a plea to my readers, both 
of you, to arrive at sensible 
drug decisions of your own 
free will. Never mind what 
the experts say. Believe it or 
not, they may not have 
your best interests at heart. 
Nor should you try every- 
Launch hour. Throttles are at full Navy flying. And no other job — promotions and pay increases. thing that gets thrown at 
power as a supersonic roar sweeps can match the kind of manage: | Take off for tomorrow in the you, unless you really want 
across the flight deck. And you’re ment responsibility you getso — Navy. With top-level training to. Just think for yourself is 
the pilot. quickly in the Navy. to help you build technical and all I ask. Because in my not 

The catapult fires and G forces The rewards are there, too. managerial skills you'll use for entirely humble opinion, 
slam you back into your seat. Sec- Around-the-world travel oppor- a lifetime. Don’t just settle into those two slogans given at 
onds later, you’re punching ahole — tunities with a great starting a job; launch a career. See your the outset might more 
in the clouds and looking good. salary of $19,200. As much Navy Recruiter or truthfully be worded, 


loathi RR eT) pate ee COW ey a Oe oe ez fs “They would have outlawed 
Nothing beats the excitement of as $33,600 after four years with CALL 800-327-NAVY. it if they thought #ey 


NAVY OFFICERS GET RESPONSIBILITY FAST. Bienes 
ad and, “It wouldn’t be illegal | 


unless they didn’t want you 
to take it.” 
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M 


THUR 10/25 


TRAINING 


Fleming Museum: Volunteer Pro- 
gram. Call Melinda Lee or Ann at 


2090. 


MUSIC 


Trombone Choir Concert: Con- 
ducted by C.R. Wigness. Recital Hall. 


8:00 pm. 


LECTURES 


Transcendental Meditation: 
Waterman. 8:00 pm. 


WORKSHOP 


Nutrition Workshop: 302-A Lafayette 
Hall. 7:00 pm. 


SUN 10/28 


MUSIC 


UVM Orchestra: Conducted by Peter 
Brown. Recital Hall. 3:00 pm. 


426 


Outing Club Day Trip: Mt. Mansfield 
Trail Maintenance, 2060. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: ‘74 AMC Matador 
Coupe. $500 or best offer. New tires. 
Call Pam at ‘3875. 


1979 FIAT: $1600 or best offer. Call 
Greg at 658-6598. 


FOR SALE: Leather brief case, like 
new. Attache case, T.V. stand, T.V. 
trays, skis and poles, twin bed 
spreads, down comforter. Call 
658-0378. 


CASSETTES DIRECT: For the ab- 
solute best in audio cassettes. 
Whether you are taping lectures or 
the finest music, we can supply the 
proper tape. Call us for unbeatable 
prices at 864-6686. All tapes 
guaranteed. Also available video, 
reel to reel, plus many accessories! 


FOR SALE: Couch with two mat- 
ching chairs. Colonial style, very 


SEMINAR 


Optical Disc: by Ellen Hahn. 
Carpenter Auditorium, Given Building. 
10:00. 

The Syringe: with David Boraker. Hall 
B, Given Building. 12:00 pm. 
Ascorbic Acid and Vermont Pro- 
duce: by Dr. Merton Lamden. Hills 
Bldg., room 17. 12:15 pm. 


FILM 
Gallipoli: B-106 Angell. 7:00 & a 
pm. 


MON 10/29, 


LECTURE 


Zoology Seminar Series: by Dr. 
M.Goldberg. MLS, room 105. 4:10 pm. 


MEETING 


Wresling Club: Main Lobby, Patrick 
Gym. 6:00 pm. 


EXHIBITION 


Performance Art: by Peter Burns. 
Fletcher Free Library. 7:30 pm. 


WANTED 


FRI 10/26 


FILM 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: B-106 
Angell. 7, 9:30 & 12 mid. 


MUSIC 


Gewdandhaus Orchestra: Memorial 
Auditorium. 8:00 pm. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Tennis: at N.E. Division | 
Championships. TBA. 


SAT 10/27 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: against 
Dickinson, home. 1:00 pm. 
Women’s Tennis: at N.E. Division I 
Championships. Site TBA. 1:00 pm. 
Volleyball: Keene State, home. 1:00 
pm. 

Women’s X-Country: At N.E. Cham- 
pionships. Site TBA. 1:00 pm. 


Fairleigh 


MOVIE 

Halloween: MLS. 2:30, 7, 9:30, 12 
mid. 

CRAFTS 

Essex Junction Crafts Show: Educa- 


tional Center Gym. 9:00 am. 


TRIPS 

Outing Club Overnight: Call Mr. 
Abraham at 2060. 

Outing Club Day Trip: Mt. Mansfield 
Trail Maintenance, 2060. 


ROAD RACE 


10 Kilometers Road Race: St. Mike’s. 
9:00 am. 


a ™s'T 


CONFERENCE 


Vt. Christian Fellowship Con- 
ference: Essex Alliance Church. 8:30 
am. 


TUES 10/30 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: at Plymouth State. 2:00 
pm. 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Fireplace Lounge, L/LC. 6:00 pm. 
“Tuesday Night Live’: Rowell, 
room 242. 6:30 pm. 


SEMINAR 


Coping with Depression: by W.E. 
McNeil. John Dewey Loung. 4:00 pm. 


SERVICES 


CAMPUS REPS NEEDED: Ski free. 
Position involves marketing and 
selling quality ski and beach trips 
on campus. Earn free trips and high 
commissions. Call Summit Tours at 
800-325-0439. 


SKI INSTRUCTOR: Positions 
available. Full/part-time. Training 


provided. Contact Bob Allstadt, 
Director, Bolton Valley Resort. 
43 4 -2131. 


FEMALE ROOMMATE: Desperate- 
ly needed for large 2 bedroom apt. 
in Shelburne. $200/mo. Utilities in- 
cluded. Call Debby at 44242. 


SKI COACHES: (4) Certified to 
coach junior racers ages 6-16. 
Weekends and holiday weeks. Good 
pay and benefits. Reply to the 
Cynic. 


TYPING: $1.25-51.50/page, depen- 
ding-on length. 7. days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Burl- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before & 
pm. 


PERSONALS 


Happy Birthday Ellen & Andrea 


Roses are Red. 
Violets are Blue. 
Ann is 20 years old. 
She looks the same... 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY: H.B. Harriet- 
From, PC and AI : 


Berkie-.Somebody loves you!- Jodo 


Christie 203- You’re the 2nd best Pi 
Phi-Alpha Chi combo around- 


WED 10/31 


MEETING 


Meet for prayer: with Campus 
Crusade for Christ. L/L A120. Noon. 


Dieting: The Weigh of Life. By JoEllen 
Tarallo. Waterman, Phi Beta Kappa 
Room. Noon. 


FILM 
Nuclear Arms Race Series: 401 
Waterman. 7:15 pm. 


Faculty Box 3 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 


ONGOING 
EXHIBITS — 


“The Original Vermonters”: at the 
Fleming Museum thru August “85. 


‘Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont”: Fleming Museum. Thru 
January 4. 


Honduras, Paintings: Luis Padilla. 
The Gallery, L/LC. Thru Nov. 1. 


Paintings and Pastels: Jim Butler. At 
The Francis Colburn Gallery. Thru 
Oct. 30. 


Living/Learning Center 


good condition. All for $150. Call | EARN FREE TRAVEL: peice From #1. DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
434-2706. commissions Promote spring brea Ti 
FUT vacations. Collegiate travel division | Hey Bill: Your sister is skinny & Monday noon for the weck it is to be 
pik: : Spoon AND | seeks rep. Call 203-655-3953. gorgeous & you’re not. Don’t flunk run. 
ag #4 os set) Burlington out of U. Michigan!! 
Futon Co., 8 North Winooski Ave, For our recerds: 
Burlington VT. 862-5056. MISC Bob Weiser... manne: 
UGHS! You lived life one hundred and ten address: 
Ughs are! RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 | Per cent. We know that wherever wks. to be rum: 
Ughs are coming! topics. Send $1. Research, 407 S. | You 80, you will see, and you will i j. sakopi 
Chiott Marine, 67 Main Street, | Dearborn, Chicago IL, 60605. | conquer. We'll miss you. HELE PRE 
Burlington. ’ | 312-922-0300. SAE and friends. 
e 
FORP by Keith Eldred 
No, MISTER. I. WOULDN'T Dd 


WERENT You 
HERE EARLIER? 
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MY FRIENDS. f 
TO Do WITH IT 
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SOMETHING LIKE THAT. LT 
MUST HAVE BEEN SOME OF 


HAD NOTHING 


GSS 
cour pO YEAR JS. 
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) 
The @tereo Exchange 


FAMOUS BRAND SAVINGS WILLISTON RQ. SO BURLINGTON 


SOUND SEASON 


THE WM-11 


* ULTRA COMPACT 


* FM STEREO | ¢ THE WALKMAN SIZE 
WALKMAN CASSETTE PLAYER - DOLBY* NOISE 

* MICRO DYNAMIC * MICRO DYNAMIC REDUCTION 
HEADPHONES HEADPHONES * SOFT TOUCH | 

- LED TUNING ¢ METAL TAPE SWITCH CONTROLS 

* LOCAL-DISTANT ti» AUTO SHUT OFF 


¢ AUTO SHUT OFF 
SWITCH 


(MFG SUGG $100) $72.88 § 
THE WM-F10 | 


- ULTRA COMPACT 


- AM/FM STEREO rbd She 3 * WALKMAN 
CASSETTE PLAYER DOLSY NOE CASSETTE PLAYERS 
- CUE AND REVIEW ga BECP UON | 
- AUTO SHUT OFF S\\\ -DOLBY* NOISE 
CAPABLE | 
CAPABILITY FLY WHEBE ge 5)|| - LOCAL/DISTANT 


SWITCH 


$88.55 


$76.88 


(MFG SUGG $100) (MFG SUGG $150) 


$78.88 


(MFG SUGG $100) — 


= 


4 LLisy \ 


=s ¢ 
- AM/FM PORTABLE STEREO | 
CASSETTE PLAYER 
* TWO WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM 
* 3 BAND GRAPHIC EQUALIZER 
* CUE AND KISONAK REVIEW 


(MFG SUGG $200) $148.88 


- AM/FM PORTABLE STEREO 
- ONE TOUCH RECORDING 

- AUTOMATIC MUSIC SENSOR 
- AUTOMATIC SHUT OFF 

(MFG SUGG $100) $68.55 


CASSETTE PLAYER 
*- DETACHABLE SPEAKERS 
- AUTO MUSIC SELECTOR 
- 3 BAND EQUALIZER 


MFG SUGG $130) 


‘maxellisl C90 || 


wantl 


Se ae 


* DOLBY * NOISE REDUCTION 
* METAL TAPE COMPATIBLE 

* SOFT TOUCH CONTROLS 

* AUTO TAPE SELECTOR 


- CUE AND REVIEW 
(MFG SUGG $170) $109.78 


UCXS-90 
$2.99 cacH 


UCK-S90 


cour 496 YEAR)" 
an. ; 


QUANTITIES LIMITED 


The @tereo Exchange —sstxzex™= 


658-6952 “Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Labs 


FAMOUS BRAND SAVINGS WILUSTON 80 $0 BURLINGTON 


= 
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Babson Scuttles 


Skipper Gilligan’s 
UVM Debut, 3-1 


See page 13 
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The Wright Stuff 


3rd Floor Prefers Fritz Over Ron—Barely 


‘A FLOOR DIVIDED: The residents of Wright third, an average UVM dorm 
floor, are split almost evenly in their choice for President Nov. 6. Deena 


Arsenault, top, a sophomore from Bethelem, Ct., will vote for Reagan. ‘I. 


A Monday night on the third floor of 
Wright Hall is like a Monday night on 
any other campus floor: students clad in 
athletic gear shuffle in and out, a small 
amount of studying takes place behind 
closed doors, and Monday Night Foot- 
ball is on the TV screen, although it acts 
more as an ornament than as a focal 
point. 

And if this average floor’s political 
preferences are any indication, then 
UVM students are virtually split bet- 
ig Ronald Reagan and Walter Mon- 


Labeled “a very political floor” by one 
of its residents, Wright third favors 
Mondale over Reagan by a close 
margin. This is a marked departure from 
the trends indicated by the latest na- 
tional polls, which put Reagan convinc- 
ingly ahead. 

_ Wright third was chosen by the Cynic 
in an effort to gain insight into campus- 
wide voting patterns. A variety of its 
residents were interviewed: males, 
females; freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 


and seniors; those with outspoken 
political views and those admittedly less 
knowledgeable about the two. can- 
didates. 

O 

Nina Lipsky typifies the Mondale sup- 
port on Wright third. A sophomore 
from Long Island, she is an electrical 
engineering major. “I hate Reagan,” she 
said. “I don’t particularly like Mondale. 
He’s all right, but he’s better than 
Reagan. 

“One of the most important issues to 
me is nuclear war and peace,” she con- 
tinued. “If it came down to who would 
start a war first, it would be Reagan. 
Reagan does everything for the mo- 
ment, not for the future.” 

Like Lipsky, many of the Mondale 
supporters on Wright third are voting 


not so much for Mondale but against - 


Reagan. 

“I knew enough about Reagan that I 
knew I wasn’t going to vote for him,” 
said Ashley Lovejoy, a sophomore from 
Tenafly, N.J. “There’s a lot of things 


Cynic 


ih wy 


ECIDED 


By Sean Mehegan and Alex Nemerov 


want to give him four more years to prove himself,”’ she said. Kim Gehlbach, 
a junior from St. Johnsbury, will vote for Mondale. ‘‘...’m closer to Mondale 


he’s done that are wrong. He’s cut back 
on. important things like Medicare and 
education and care for the 
handicapped.” Lovejoy, a special educa- 
tion major, added that she “hears about 
that all the time in (her) classes.” 

“['m not a strict-line Democrat. I 
don’t stand with Mondale on a lot of 
issues,” said Kim Gehlbach, a junior 
social services major from St. 
Johnsbury. “But I’m closer to Mondale 
on most of the issues. I like the fact that 
he’s pro-choice (on abortion).” 

O 

Reagan’s support on Wright third has 
a different tone to it than Mondale’s. 
Most of the incumbent’s boosters said 
they were voting for Reagan because 
they liked his personality. The issue on 
which Reagan received his most loyal 
support was the nuclear arms race. 

“I don’t believe that an arms freeze 
will accomplish a lot, because not 
everyone will abide by it,” said Deena 
Arsenault, a sophomore from 
Bethlehem, Ct. “Mondale thinks 


: 
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| Mondale Edges 
Reagan Among 


News Analysis 


By ALEX STIMPSON | 
Although Ronald Reagan is touring college campuses across 
the country, gaining young voters at every stop with his patriar- 
chal demeanor and patriotic orations, he is not generating 
widespread re-election fervor among undergraduates at UVM. 
According to a Cynic telephone poll, Reagan is dramatically 
unpopular with UVM women and is lagging nine points behind 
Walter Mondale as the student body's choice for President. 
UVM students chose Mondale over Reagan, 50% to 41%. 


_on a lot of issues. I like the fact that he’s pro-choice,’ she said. 


everyone will abide by (a freeze), but I 
don’t think anyone would be able to 
stop.” 

I don’t see Mondale dealing with the 
Soviets as hard as Reagan,” said Jean 
Reed, a sophomore from Olde Green- 
wich, Ct. 

“If we let the Russians and other 
countries get ahead of us, then our 
deterrence will be no good,” said 
Michelle Trottier, a sophomore 
economics major from Burlington. 
“And if you cut defense spending, 
youre going to hurt the economy 
because so much of our economy is bas- 
ed on defense.” 

Trottier said a turning point in her 
decision to vote for Reagan occurred 
last spring, while she was attending Pro- 
vidence College. 

“T had a liberal political science pro- 
fessor who spent the whole class down- 
ing Reagan,” she said. “I didn’t think 
that was right, to use his classes to do 


that.” 
See PREZ, page 11 


See POLL, page 10 
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Disorder and Repression: Independent Study at UVM 


By ERIC LIPTON 


“That is one of the problems,” 
said President Lattie Coor. “I don’t 
understand that inconsistency...” 
and then “the question is a valid 


“The questions had been raised 
about the need for re-evaluation of 
the independent study program. 

“Tt seems we need to clarify 
what independent study really 
involves,” said Coor. “As long as 
the integrity of an activity is solid, 
then we have an_ educational 
obligation to make the program 
accessible.” : 

The independent study program 
is a means through which students 
can participate in an educational 
experience outside of the tradi- 
tional classroom setting, while still 
receiving academic credit. 

The president, vice president 
for academic affairs, dean of 
students, chairman of the Faculty 
Affairs Committee, director of 
Student Activities, and the Student 
Association president all admit the 
current system does not function 
correctly. Yet the current guide- 
lines have remained untouched for 
the past five years. 

“Tt’s an issue that has come to 
my attention in the past. A working 
model does not exist,’ said Dr. Bill 
Young, vice president for academic 
affairs. . a 

Established on April 19, 1979, 
the current independent study 
guidelines are set up to encourage 
participation but at the same time 
control abuse.’. These guidelines 
approved by a unanimous vote of 
the Faculty Senate define a pro- 
gram that is often inaccessible 

because of the shortage of advisors, 
impossible because of nonexistent 
departments, and inconsistent in 
determining where credit should 
and should not be given. The 
protective advising system elimina- 
ted many worthy projects. 

Abuse has not only been 
effectively controlled, but valuable 
opportunities are being denied. 
“One of the most valuable educa- 
tional experiences” reads the 1979 
guidelines for independent study 
has, for many, become an unrealis- 
tic option. 

If credit is to be given outside 
of the classroom, a system of 
evaluation must be established. “If 
it is going to involve credit, it is 
going to have to be evaluated 
effectively,” said Young. The diffi- 
culty arises not with a student 
within a particular department but 
when a student outside depart- 
mental auspices is engaged in an 
activity that he believes deserves 
credit such as encountered in 
extra-curricular activities. The stu- 
dent involved in a valuable educa- 
tional experience may apply for 
—— credit. 

_4n the past credit was given 
through a faculty member of the 
student’s choice. Students worked 
with this faculty member, using the 
eth activity as the lab. By the 

te. 70s the administration was 
convinced the program was being 
abused, and that students were 
receiving undeserved credit. “A 
ane of disorder and chaos’’ is 
pss — Paculty Senate minutes 
total Po New guidelines that 
estab, pted the old system were 

ed by the Faculty Acade- 
mic Prey committee. 

© items were included to 

_ @nsure that the abuse of the past 

Fuld no longer occur. First the 


independent study system was ‘‘to 
be under the direct supervision of a 
faculty memer having expertise in 
the area of investigation. This 
advisor must be part of the depart- 
ment which is primarily responsible 
for the field of study in question.” 
(Faculty Senate minutes 4/19/79). 

Second, prior to enrollment in 
independent study, the student 
must get approval from his/her 
advisor, faculty sponsor, and 
faculty sponsor’s department chair- 
man. 

The opportunity for indepen- 
dent study still exists, but through 
this 1979 legislation it became 
considerably more difficult to 
receive approval. 

“The administration’s question- 
ing of the abuse may have been fair, 
but its reaction clearly did not solvé 
the problem, it eliminated the 
program,” said Stephen Kelly, 
editor of the Cynic. ‘‘As an editor, 
having known previous editors who 


received credit for the process it is 
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discouraging. With no _ available 
advising, it is impossible to go 
through the system and get credit,” 
said Kelly. 

The guidelines had repeatedly 
explained that in order to receive 
credit for independent study, a 
faculty member with expertise in 
the particular area must act as the 
advisor. At UVM no journalism 
department, communications 
department, or law department 
exists. Clearly many areas that 
students might have independent 
study interest in have no expert at 
UVM. 

“That is one of the problems,” 
was Dr. Coor’s response. The 
administration seems to have estab- 
lished guidelines that tell the 
student what they feel is an appro- 
priate field for independent study. 
In their attempt to evaluate equally 
they instead established a program 
inaccessible to many students. 

Faculty members who must act 
as advisors discourage independent 


study “unless the student has 
exhausted all of the related courses 
in the area,” said professor Stephen 
Berkowitz of the sociology depart- 
ment. Students must get more 
signatures and approvals for an 
independent study program than to 
withdraw from the University. 
Several departments limit profes- 
sors to a certain number of students 
they can sponsor. Some professors 
even discourage independent study 
outright. ‘“‘There is a bit of dispute 
in the sociology department. Some 
professors would like to put restric- 
tions on the program,” said socio- 
logy professor Harold McCann. 

The intern program organized 
by the Center for Service Learning 
reveals a significant inconsistency in 
school policy. A student can receive 
intern credit by working for the 
Vanguard Press or the Burlington 
Free Press but not for the Cynic. 
Without an expert in the field of 
journalism, credit for independent 
study is impossible. Yet programs 
exist with the Center for Service 
Learning that often give credit for 
the same type of work. 

Dena Yasner, station manager 
of UVM’s WRUV, encounters all of 
the three barriers. First, no one is 
willing to advise her for an indepen- 
dent study program; second, no one 
according to the official guideline, 
is qualified; and third, if she 
worked downtown at a local radio 
station ‘she could receive credit 
through Service Learning. Currently 
Yasner receives no academic credit. 

“With no communications 
department, no one at UVM is 
qualified to advise me. Where do I 
go to look for an advisor? I really 
don’t know,” Yasner said. 

A proposal entailing the estab- 
lishment of a board that would 
meet twice during a semester, once 
at the beginning and once at the 
end, has been raised by students 
and professors. 

Students who believe they are 
involved in a valuable experience 
outside the classroom, but not 
appropriately under one depart- 
ment would submit a proposal to 
this board, explaining their project. 
The board, made up of faculty 
representatives from each depart- 
ment, would determine if the 
proposal merited credit, and if so 
how much. At the end of the 
semester the students would submit 
a report of their study to be 
accepted or rejected by the board, 
pass or fail grades being given. 

“It seems to be an interesting 
proposal,” said Bud Meyers, chair- 
man of the Faculty Affairs Com- 
mittee. “If we don’t have a depart- 
ment currently in place for a 
particular interest, it is a barrier for 
independent study.” 

Discrimination against certain 
interests is the result of the admin- 
istration’s current policy. President. 
Coor has reservations with this 
proposal. He believes it places 
responsibility upon a group to 
decide on a subject area they might 
not have knowledge in. 

“T am not (though) against 
exploring ways to legitimate access 
to independent study,” said Coor. 

A general consensus seems to 
exist: no one in the administration 
is willing to admit that inconsis- 
tencies and significant barriers do 
not plague the independent study 
system. A definite proposal still has 
not risen, but discussion should 
soon begin. 
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Get the jump with 


The Longs Distance 
Winner. 


Davey Croakett dbs the jump on the 
“€competition by leaping farther than 
any other frog—20 feet 3 inches at 
the annual Calaveras Jumping : 
Jubilee at Angels Camp in ys 
egvoinig in vay 1976. Nas 


AT&T gets the jump ¢ on ihe 

~ competition foo, so you'll get 

‘more mileage for your money. You'll 
save 40% evenings—60% nights 

and weekends—plus service that’s leap 
years ahead. 


For information on AT&T Long Distance 
Service call 800 222-0300. 


pay gl The more you hear the better we sound.” 


From the Guinness Book of World Records, © 1983 
by Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., New York, NY 
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Bone Graft in Store 
for Fallen Sig Ep 


Brother 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

A fall from a Sigma Phi 
Epsilon balcony has left a 
1984 UVM graduate with a 
50-50 chance of regaining 
the use of his legs. 

Gary Dan, 22, a former 
Sig Ep brother visiting UVM 
for the weekend, suffered 
two crushed vertebrae in 
the fall, which has left him 
paralyzed from the waist 
down. Dan does, however, 
have feeling in his legs, said 
Sig Ep brother’ Bob 
Monette. 


Gary Dan 


Dan, from Middletown, 
N.Y., is in Mary Fletcher 
Hospital, where his condi- 
‘tion is “not critical,” said 
Sig Ep brother Dave Allard. 

Dan had been wrestling 
with another Sig Ep 
brother, Chan Taylor, 20, 


when the mishap occurred 


about 10:30 
night. 

“We didn’t know how 
close we were to the bannis- 
ter. It’s kind of short, about 
mid-thigh, so it’s easy to 
flip over,” said Taylor, a 
junior from Shrewsbury, 

’ Mass. 

Taylor also fell but was 
not seriously injured. He 
suffered chest bruises and 
was released “three to four 
hours”’ after being admitted 


Saturday 


to Mary Fletcher Hospital - 


Saturday night, he said. 
“Gary landed on his 

neck and I landed on my 

hip and shoulder blade,” 


said Taylor. 

Dan and Taylor were 
both knocked unconscious 
immediately, said bystand- 
ers. 

Rumors that he pushed 
Dan are not true, Taylor 
said. “I don’t. know how 
that rumor got started. 
That’s untrue. We fell over 
the bannister,”’ he said. 

Dan’s condition has im- 
proved since Saturday 
night, said Taylor. ‘‘He’s got 
sense. He’s got that tingling 
feeling in his toes and legs. 
He’s in much better condi- 
tion now than at first,” he 
said. 


Doctors will perform a 
bone graft on Dan on 
Friday, Taylor said. The 
operation involves grafting a 
piece of Dan’s hip bone 
behind his neck for extra 
support. The operation will 
not affect Dan’s ability to 
regain the use of his legs, 
Taylor said. It is being 
performed to give his neck 
added support. 


Dan is in good spirits, 
said Taylor, who last saw 
him on Sunday, before Dan 
had. been taken out of 
intensive care. 


egy 


Chan Ta ioe 


Dan will turn 23 on 
Tuesday, and groups of Sig 
Ep brothers will visit him 


throughout the day, wishing 
him a happy birthday. 


Dietzel Gives Hope to 
Stress- Afflicted 


By JOANN SASSONE 

A lecture on_ stress 
management was held at 
Waterman in the Phi Beta 
Kappa room on Wednesday, 
October 24, The lecture was 
one in a series of lectures 
called The Brown Bag Lec- 
ture Series. The series, free 
of charge and open to 
anyone interested, is pre- 
sented by the UVM Student 
Health Center and Person- 
nel Department. Each week 
a different topic is 
addressed, based on this 
semester’s series topic: ‘“To 
Your Health: Wellness in 


the Workplace.” 

The guest speaker on 
Wednesday was Sam Diet- 
zel, UVM’s assistant direc- 
tor of the Counseling and 
Testing Center. In the lec- 
ture Dietzel gave a short 
definition of the word 
“stress.” “Stress is the 
response that occurs within 
us when we are coping with 
our lives.’”’ According to 
Dietzel, the two major 
causes of stress are the 
external event, in which the 
situation surrounding the 


See STRESS, page 8 
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Hiromi Teratani (above), a professor from Aoyama Gakuin 
University in Tokyo, said Monday that the Soviet defense 
budget since 1972 has been larger than that of the U.S. 


A Rocky, Horrible Evening 


Midnight Screening of 
Movie Nixed After Amp 
Disintegrates 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

Audience participation is a trademark of Rocky 
Horror Picture Show screenings, but things got out of 
hand with last Friday’s showing at 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 

The 1975 film, a long-time cult favorite, was shut 
down early by UVM Security following the discharge 
of a fire extinguisher and short-circuiting audio sys- 
tem. 3 

A 7 p.m. screening went off without incident, 
according to S.A. Films chairperson Scott Valent. 
The 9:30 showing attracted ‘a (more) radical crowd; 
many of whom weren’t UVM students,” he said. 

“The film was going along well, when out of no- 
where, the screen fogged in,’ said Mary Siskin, a junior 
who attended the 9:30 screening. “It worked its way 
down from the back row. It tasted awful. People could- 
n’t see or breathe,’’ she said. 

The building was then cleared to air out the fumes 
of a discharged fire extinguisher. 

Following a 20-minute delay, the screening was 
resumed, but more trouble ensued. A small contingent 
of crowd members began pelting the screen, initially 
with Rocky Horror staples, rice and toast, but even- 
tually with more harmful projectiles. 

“It got really mean,” said Siskin. “People were 
throwing beer cans filled with water and trash.” 

Midway through this deluge, an audio amp short- 
circuited. UVM Security stepped in and cut short the 
screening, said Valent. 

“There was a built-in amplifier system, and it 
started smoking. up,’’ said UVM Director of Security 
Dave Richard. ‘‘And since the guy running the projec- 
tor wasn’t sure how to fix it, we shut the thing down.” 

Richard added that Security officers were con- 
cerned that the amp represented an immediate fire 
hazard. “‘It was strictly a safety measure,” he said. 

Richard confirmed that a fire extinguisher had been 
set off, but the size of the crowd made it next to im- 
possible to find the culprit, he said. 


A scheduled midnight screening was cancelled. 

Post screening clean-up was heavier than usual, said 
Valent. Maintenance workers cleaned for six hours, 
filled 10 Hefty bags with garbage, and washed every 
seat by hand, he said. 

The implications of Friday’s screening remain to be 
seen. Valent expressed misgivings about booking the 
cult favorite in the future, and said the film bureau is 
considering a more stringent alcohol policy. “It (the 
screening) was two dollars well wasted,” added Siskin. 
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Asian Expert! 
Calls U.S.- | 
USSR Ties 


| A ‘Limited 


Detente’ 


By ALEXANDRA 

de ROCHEFORT 

The Soviet Union and 
the United States have had 
a tempestuous, often vola- 
tile and always difficult 
relationship, said Hiromj 
Teratani, a professor of 


_ comparative sociology and 


Soviet studies at Aoyama 
Gakuin University in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

In a public lecture spon- 
sored jointly by several 
UVM organizations on Mon- 
day, professor  Teratani 
talked about the rise and 
fall of detente between the 
two countries and gave 
some predictions for what 
he thinks the future will 
hold in terms of peace 
negotiations. 

In his lecture, Teratani 
stressed that much of the 
problem stems from the 
fact that the Soviet Union 
and the United States have 
markedly different defini- 
tions of detente. He said 
that the American concept 
of detente has been infor- 
mally to resolve disagree- 
ments and then return to a 
state of amicability or 
toleration. 

Likewise, he said . that 
the Soviet Union’s concept 
of detente is temporarily to 
relax and then use _ the 
period of relaxed tension to 
gain advantages in other 
areas, namely increased 
national security in prepara- 
tion for their next conflict. 
This accounts for the great- 
est distinction, which is, 
Teratani said, between the 
American idea of detente as. 
a solution and the Soviet’s” 
idea of detente as a disguise. 

Apording: to Teratani, 
the defense budget of the 
Soviet Union has _ been 
greater than the United 
States since 1971-1972, 
amounting to billions of 
dollars today. During that 
time the United States and 
the Soviet Union were in | 
their second stage of | 
detente under President 
Nixon and Premier 
Brezhnev. Although the | 
detente was a fallacy (the | 
Soviets were secretly | _ 
increasing military power | 
through deployed weapons | 
in Europe), Teratani said | 
the United States neither | — 
gave up the use of the word | — 
detente until the Ford | 
Administration nor official- 
ly concluded negotiations | 
until the Soviet Union’ | 
invaded Afghanistan. Ano- | 
ther low point in Soviet- | 
American relations occurred | 
when President Carter - 
enforced a grain and high- | - 
technology embargo, Tera- | 
tani said. This trend 
continuing, he added, uné 


See TERETANI, page 10 
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Fat-Sos Should Eat Right, Tarallo Says 


By ELISE HOLLAND 

It seems many Americans go on a diet only 
to find themselves discouraged, distraught, and 
disappointed a few weeks later. 

The facts are that 40-80 million, people in 
this country diet each year. Following closely 
behind that staggering figure is the fact that 75 
percent make no headway in their attempt at 
weight-loss. 

According to Ellen Tarallo, a Health Educa- 
tor from the Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion, a diet is defined as what a person eats on 
an everyday basis. But to a great number of 
people, a diet is a special regimen designed to 
create weight loss. 

Tarallo says, however, that people shouldn’t 
be concerned with dieting primarily for weight 
loss. What they should be concerned with is the 
amount of foods and how healthily they are 
eating, she said. 

Tarallo added that the first step toward 
healthful eating is accepting the fact that every- 
one can not be a perfect physical specimen. 
Attempting to model oneself after some ideal 
person is a self-defeating process which can take 


a toll on a person’s disposition and outlook, 
which she said leads to distorting their percep- 
tion of themselves in a negative manner. 

Tarallo also said that feelings, thoughts, 
actions and wants are all inter-linked in develop- 
ing a positive attitude. Therefore, she said, when 
a person’s mind is at peace, the body is in sync. 
Tension results when the body systems are 
thrown out of sync, she said, adding that dieting 
“postpones the digestion of emotional feelings.”’ 

The tension resulting from dieting tends to 
rob a person of their positive energy, Tarallo 
said, and this may end in compulsive eating, 
which is nothing more than a rebellion against 
the diet itself. 

Food, oxygen and plenty of exercise should 
be the three major components of a healthy 
diet, Tarallo said. Whether a person is sedentary 
or active, she said, energy input must equal 
energy output in order to maintain a proper 
physical condition. For example, if one con- 
sumes more energy than expended, a weight gain 
will be the result — and if one consumes less 
energy than expended, the converse is true. 

The final trick to healthy eating, Tarallo 


said, is to include the six essential nutrients in 
one’s diet. These are: vitamins, minerals, carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, water and fats. Simple 
alterations in daily eating habits can greatly 
influence the amount of these nutrients 
received, she said. For example, eating fruit 
instead of candy as a snack is an easy way to cut 
down on calories and carbohydrate intake. 

As far as SAGA is concerned, Tarallo sug- 
gested utilizing the salad bar and trying some of 
their whole grain sandwiches such as tuna salad 
on wheat bread. Also, nutritional information 
about each food is located on a board near the 
serving line. 

According to many nutritionalists, the 
American diet is deteriorating at a rapid pace. 
Fiber and bulk from whole grains, seeds and 
vegetables simply can not be found in processed 
foods that contain high fat levels. It is believed 
that an average American meal may contain 45 
percent fat, 25 percent protein and 30 percent 
carbohydrates. 

This excess of fats can lead to various health 
problems including an.increased risk of coronary 
heart disease, Tarallo said. 


GSU, Drinking Age Highlight SA Senate Agenda 


By KEN MAZER 
In the past two Student 


Association Senate meet- library; the 


the Senate also moved to 
extend the hours of the 
library has 


rary will be open from 
7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
During the weekend of 


Frank Cioffi, 
president and owner of 
Minerva’s, briefed the Sen- 


past S.A. Club and $551 to the 
Outing Club. These clubs 


are eligible to both loans 


ings, a number of topics 
have been discussed: the 
recognition of the Gay and 
Lesbian Student Associa- 
tion, an extension of library 
hours, a campus-wide poll 
on the issue of raising the 
drinking age, and various 
allotments of funds to 


recognize S.A. organiza- 
tions. 
On October 18 the 


Senate voted to recognize 
the Gay and Lesbian Stu- 
dent Association. Their pri- 
mary purpose is the fur- 
thering of rights of Gay and 
Lesbian people. Its recogni- 
tion comes after nearly two 
years of dormant club sup- 
port. 

During that meeting, 


—VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS_—— 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun 12-5 
128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.30 Sun 12-4 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


een ernlMENTS. 
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» pla Galiors. 
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agreed. The library lounge is 
now open Sunday through 
Thursday until 2 a.m. at 
which time the doors will 
be locked. If, however, you 
are inside at 2:00, you will 
be allowed to remain as 
long as you want. Prior to 
exam time, the entire lib- 


October 20th, the Public 
Affairs Committee of the 
Senate conducted a poll of 
1.1 percent of the under- 
graduate student body. 
Nearly 82 percent of the 
respondents were against 
the raising of the 18-year- 
old drinking age. Also, 


ate on the pros and cons of 
the drinking age contro- 
versy. This information will 
serve to guide the Senate in 
dealing with this issue in the 
future. 

In the past two weeks, 
the Senate has also voted to 
allot $41.50 to the Horse 


and grants because they are 
S.A.-recognized clubs. 


The S.A. Senate meets 
regularly on Thursdays at 
5:30 on the first floor of 
Waterman. Visitors are en- 
couraged. 


UVM’s Emmanuel Gets National Recognition 


Narbeth R. Emmanuel, 
UVM’s associate dean of 
students and associate professor 
of education, has been named 
one of the Outstanding Young 
Men of America tor 1984. 

Emmanuel is active in the 
American Cancer Society, the 
United Way, the World 
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Hunger Program, the 
American Red Cross, and the 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum 
at UVM. 

Appointed associate dean in 
1981, Emmanuel’s respon- 
sibilites include the Minority 
Student Program. Project 
S.T.A.Y., the Summer Enrich- 


ment Program, as well as advis- 
ing, planning and budgets. and 
supervising graduate interns. 

Emmanuel holds a doctorate 
in educational administration 
from Bowling Green State 
University. 


The board of directors of 


COPIES ePRINTING eRESUMES 


168 BATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 


(802) 658-9196 


(Across From The Ice House) 


The “While-U-Wait Printers! 


NURSES 


begin your 
profession at 
While Plains 
Hospital 
Medical 
Center 


OPEN HOUSE 


luesday. Nov. 6, 1984 
1:30PM ~6:30 PM 
Complimentary Butfet 

Throughou 
No Appointment 
Necessary 
Just Stop By Any Time 


WHITE PLAINS 
HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL CENTER 


Free Parking in Rear 


One Of Westchester’s 
Most Pi ces Hospital 
Centers is offering 


¢ Competitive salary range 
e Permanent shifts 

@ No rotation 

¢ 26 weekends off 

e 13 holidays per year 
e Time-and-a-half 

on major holidays 

e 4 weeks vacation 

e Free medical and 
dental insurance 

@ Tuition assistance 
ogram 


pr 
¢ Parking on-site 

e Full or part time 
and per diem 
positions available. 
¢ Preceptor Program 


For More Information 
Contact: 


Pat McGarell, RN 
Professional Recruiter 
(914) 681-1100 


Davis Ave at East Post Rd. 

White Plains, N.Y. 10601 
Equal Opportuni 
Employer M/ 


Outstanding Young Men of 
America each year selects can- 
didates who have pertormed ex- 
cepuonal civic and professional 
services. Their names and 
biographies are listed in an an- 
nual publication that bears the 
same ulle. 
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ate Night Menu : 


) READING 
FOR+ THE 
PLEASURE 


quality literature 
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cold island books 
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1 CLINIQUE 
dramatically 


different 
morsturizit \g lotion 


5 pedis ‘. 


Simple Is Best. 


There is no great mystique 
when it comes to good skin care. 
No hushed consultations or 
elaborate regimes are needed. 


Developed by a group of leading 
dermatologists, Clinique skin care 
products have brought the simple 
truth to today’s beauty world. 


You begin by learning your skin 
type from the Clinique Computer, 
a service that’s available wherever 
“Clinique products are sold. 


Any experienced dermatologist 
will tell you that all the skin care 
_ you need is a proper cleansing 
twice a day—and, for dry skin, 
~ Some selective moisturizing. 
This is the credo of Clinique— 
and the reason Clinique’s system 
of skin care works so well. 


Maya 


This determines the products 
that are right for you. Use them 
faithfully. Watch your skin get 
better. It’s that simple. 


OAM 
CLINIQUE 
Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 


On the Marketplace, Chuch St., Burl.@ 9:30-5:30, Mon. 
& Fri. ‘till 9 @ Mastercard, Am. Ex. Visa, Mayfair Charge 


VOTE ./ YES 


On # 4 for public access 
to the waterfront forever. 


The Park Will Provide: 


* swimming 
* fishing 

* snoozing 
* windsurfing 


* running 
* jogging 
* walking 
* skiing 

* cycling 


The waterfront belongs to all of us 


Vote Yes On +4. 


Paid for by the Citizens Waterfront Group. 


Politics and Religion in | 


UVM Speech 


By MIKE USEN 
Phillip Berryman, 
author of The Religious 
Roots of Rebellion, 
addressed a classroom-sized 
audience Oct. 19 as part of 
a week-long series on libera- 
tion theology entitled Reli- 
gion and Revolution, spon- 
sored by the UVM Coopera- 

tive Campus Ministry. 


In an interview prior to 
his speech, Berryman out- 
lined his background in 
theology and Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. Originally from 
Los Angeles, Berryman 
began his career in 1965 as 
a parish priest working in 
one of Panama City’s poor- 
er barrios. It was at this 
time that Liberation Theo- 
logy was beginning to gain 
acceptance in Central Amer- 
ica with the help of Berry- 
man and other theologians. 
For eight years Berryman 
conducted his parish duties 
while keeping himself in- 
formed of the _ growing 
theology of liberation in the 
region. 

In 1974 Berryman left 
the priesthood to travel for 
two years throughout Latin 
America, arriving finally in 
Guatemala shortly after its 
devastating earthquake. As 
a representative for the 


| American Friends Service 


Committee, Berryman 
followed - the affairs of 
Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica. The conduct of 
his research took Berryman 
to El Salvador, where he 
interviewed rebel leader 
Ruben Zamorra in 1976. As 
the two became friends, 
Berryman made _ frequent 
trips to El Salvador, writing 
articles about the repression 
there under a pseudonym 
for anonymity. 

In Guatemala Berryman 
reported in detail on the 


subject of human rights 
conducting studies for the 
press, church organizations 
and Amnesty International 
In 1979, based on abduc. 
tions openly reported in the 
Guatemalan press, 
man ‘counted 1,371 misgj 
in that country. 

Berryman’s revealing in- 
vestigations did not win 
favor with the Guatemalan 
government, which _ gta. - 
tioned an agent Of the 
secret police outside his 
home. Amid threats and 
warnings, Berryman moved 
to Philadelphia in 1980 to 
lecture and write. 

“The Rise of Liberation 
Theology”? was the topic of 
Berryman’s hour-long lec- 
ture. The former Catholic 
priest divided _ liberation 
theology into three issues. 
“The first,” Berryman ex. - 
plained, “‘is as a critique of 
society and _ ideology.” 
Through a process Berry- 
man likened to “ideological 
detective work,” liberation 
theology must “re-define 
the meaning of western 
Christian civilization.” 
Berryman illustrated this 
with political examples, 
such as this theology’s quest 
for a “third way of govern- 
ment,” which Berryman 
and his colleagues envision 
to be a cross between 
“capitalism and = socialism 
incorporating both develop- 
ment and freedom.” 

Berryman stated that 
‘reflection on church and 
Christians” is the second 
facet of liberation theology. 
Rather than making judg- 
ments, liberation theology 
attempts to raise questions 
concerning what the church 
should do. ‘‘For example, if 
a militant rebel group has 
sprung out of a church 


See BERRYMAN, next page 


Stress Tackled 


continued from page 6 


person induces stress, and 
the internal event, in which 
the person’s thoughts and 
inner mumblings cause 
stress to occur. When focus- 
ing on the second cause of 
stress he _ said, ‘We as 
individuals are responsible 
for the stress we feel. The 
illusions that you create in 
your mind become your 
reality.’ 

Dietzel explained how a 
person’s preconceived 
notions affect how that 
person handles a situation. 
Therefore a person who is 
experiencing stress must 
become aware of which 
thoughts generated the 
stress being felt. In doing 
this, he warned, ‘‘Don’t ever 
label any of your thoughts 
as good or bad. Accept you 
for what you are.’’ Dretzel 
said that people should be 
careful not to psyche them- 
selves out or over-generalize 
a situation, as this often 
leads to an_ increased 


amagunt of stress. 

Among the 50 or so 
people that attended the 
lecture, several were profes- 
sionals, faculty and _ staff 
members as well as graduate 
and undergraduate students, 
The purpose of the lecture 
was to help people cope ina 
more effective way with 
stressful situations in both 
the business and academic 
worlds. ; 


One Burlington business | 


man said after the lecture, 
“There is a lot of stress in. 
the business world. I feel 
better able to handle it and 
channel my stressful ener- 
gies more constructively 
after hearing today’s lec- 
tures.”’ 

The lecture was also 
helpful to students. One 
sophomore student __ said, 
“College is a_ high-stress 


situation at all times.’ As 


Dietzel said, ‘‘All you have 
to do is overcome the 
negative thoughts 


doubts in your mind in. » 
order to overcome stress.” 
wt? 
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the Crunch 


Says Nov. 3 Prohibition Will Prove Point 


By ALEXANDRA 

de ROCHEFORT 

“Take action, don’t do 
it downtown on November 
3rd” read the posters which 
are now adorning every wall 
and bulletin space at UVM. 
Put up by the Student 
Association Senate, these 
posters are indicative of 
recent large-scale efforts to 
pring the drinking age issue 
home to UVM and the 
Burlington community. 

Charlie Kimbell, presi- 
dent of the Student Asso- 
ciation, says that although 
there are many facets to the 
drinking age issue, UVM 
and students in general 
should focus on one part of 
that issue. 

“Tt is enough to argue in 
favor of keeping it 18 
without going into the 
financial and constitutional 
aspects of the issue,” said 
Kimbell. 

Three years ago a com- 
mittee was created under 
the auspices of the S.A. in 
order to give students some 
rallying power in the Ver- 
mont state _legislature. 
Called the Committee on 
Legislative Action, or 
COLA, it began by advocat- 


ing more state appropria- 


tions for UVM; today it is 
using its power to fight 
against the raising of the 
drinking age. The commit- 


tee members are examining 
how they can most effec- 
tively lobby the Legislature 
and make political state- 


ments on behalf of the 
student body. 
Kimbell has also been in 


touch with his counterparts 


at Middlebury and 
Bennington colleges to see 
if a collective effort against 
a raise in the drinking age 
could be made. The presi- 
dent of students at Middle- 
bury has been looking into 
the possibility of filing a 
lawsuit with the American 
Civil Liberties Union regard- 
ing the legality of such a 
raise. Bennington College is 
concerned with the issue 
from a philosophical point 
of view. As Kimbell says, 
“Is it right for anyone to be 
a semi-adult or to have a 
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| rez Kimball to Students: 
'Stay Home, and Let them Feel 


_ JP Dowd 


AN APPEAL: UVM President Charlie Kimball looks all 
business as he clutches a ‘“‘Don’t Do It Downtown’? 
placard, which attempts to discourage students from 
drinking downtown this Saturday. 


varying definition of the age 
of adult-hood?”’ 

This issue is just as 
controversial from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Recent 
federal legislation has made 
highway funding condi- 
tional on the state drinking 
age. Opponents have termed 
it “legislative blackmai]”’ 
and many question its con- 
stitutionality, since it takes 
power away from the states. 
Research is currently being 
done to determine if the 
Vermont economy can 
stand to lose highway fund- 
ing in return for keeping 
money earned by bar and 
restaurant revenues. 


Although the _ state 
would suffer, Kimbell feels 
a rise in the drinking age 
would produce a more 
drastic effect on the morale 
of the UVM campus. Drink- 
ing would-go back into 
rooms and cars, he says, and 
there would be little 
decrease in death and DWI 
(Driving While Intoxicated) 
statistics. 

“This position (raising 
the drinking age) would not 
solve the problem of DWI,” 


Kimbell said. ‘‘To do that, 
more attention must be 
focused on DWI offenders 
without raising the age.’’ 

What Kimbell hopes to 
do with the November 38rd 
prohibition night is to “get 
students to start to realize 
how much impact they can 
have.” In terms of popula- 
tion, UVM could qualify as 
the fifth largest city in 
Vermont and Kimbell 
thinks this fact should be 
used for the students’ ad- 
vantage. If students don’t 
go downtown he feels that 
bar owners might have 
some idea of what a raise in 
the drinking age would be 
on their businesses. 

One of the _ biggest 
obstacles that Kimbell 
foresees in the fight against 
the raising of the drinking 
age is the students them- 
selves. “The student body 
thinks the drinking age will 
go up and they can’t do 
anything about it,” he said. 
“So they don’t try.’ He 
would like to increase stu- 
dent activity and awareness 
of the issue to ensure that 
the students’ voices are 
heard. 


Berryman Mixes Politics and Religion 


continued from previous page 


group, should the church 
Oppose, accept, or offer 
support?” asked Berryman. 

The third cornerstone 
of liberation theology is 
; si ne of the scrip- 

» Which Berryman 
explained to be the ke of 
understanding Christian 
theology, Reciting one of 
the few Biblical quotations 
in_ his Presentation, Berry- 
man explained that 
Blessed are the Poor” 
epitomizes , the appeal of 
liberation theology to the 
impoverished in Latin 


America, Berryman com- 
. yet «te PAS ; 
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pared the opposition faced 
by Jesus, such as censorship 
and persecution, to the 
anguish of the people of 
Latin America. Berryman 
cited the example of Salva- 
doran Archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who said shortly 
before his assassination, “‘If 
they kill me, I’ll arise in the 
Salvadoran people,” as illus- 
trative of how religious 
faith can fortify political 
will. “The Archbishop 
strongly believed in the 
Resurrection,” claimed 
Berryman, who analyzed 
Romero’s source of 
strength. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1984 


Berryman then traced 
the development of libera- 
tion theology from its in- 
ception in the early 60s to 
the present. 


Berryman separated the 
development of liberation 
theology into three periods, 
each corresponding to Latin 
American political events. 
The first period, which 
began roughly in 1960, 
embraced the belief in 
“basic change,” but the 
U.S.-supported coup of 
1973 which ousted Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende 
‘closed the door on that 
avenue to change.” 


65 Main Street 


Burlington, Vt. 
862-2282 A 
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The Downhill Edge 


University 
of Vermont 
GRADUATE & 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL FAIR 


Monday, November 5, 10am-3pm 
Patrick Gymnasium 


Sponsored by the 
CENTER FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


Delivery to campus locations 


658-2259 


Open 7am-12pm daily 
minimum order $10. 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


IBRINGING AMERICA 
BACK 


10 


PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN 


VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH 


LEADERSHIP THAT’S 
WORKING 


VOTE 
TUESDAY, NOV. 6 


paid for by Reagan-Bush ‘84 


The UVM Debate Team, 
sponsored by the Lawrence 
Debate Union and the UVM 
Dept. of Theatre, continued its 
winning season at the Harvard 
National Debate Tournament, 
held in Cambridge, Mass. on 
the weekend of October 20. 
The tournament was attended 
by more than 30 
teams from all parts of the na- 
tion. 

The team of Chuck Morton 
(Gaithersburg, Md 
sophomore) and Pam 
Peck-Ketcham (Whiting, Vt, 
Junior) placed fifth in this 
prestigious tournament. THe 
highlight of their performance 
was defeating the reigning na- 
tional champions, Dartmouth 
College, in an _ elimination 
round debate on the third day 
of the tournament, by a 2-1. 
decision (judges from the Univ. 
of Kentucky and Loyola Univ. 
of Los Angeles in the majority, 
a judge from Harvard dissen- 
ting). Morton and Peck- 
Ketcham’s march to the finals 


UVM Debate Team Achieves Mo 
Success in 15 Years 


, Taishen Siao (New York City, 
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was stopped, however, when 
they lost a 3-0 decision to the 
Univ. of Massachusetts, the se- 
cond time in the youn 
that UVM clintinsiate aan 
hopes have been snuffed out by 
Massachusetts. 

The team of Eric Nelson 
(Pembroke, Mass. Senior) and 


Junior) also performed well at 
the tournament, and finished 
ninth in the final rankings, 
They were defeated in the 
elimination round by Bates Col- 
lege of Lewiston, Maine. 


This was the first time in 
memory that two UVM units 
reached the elimination rounds 
at the Harvard tournament. 
This season’s start is the most 
successful in the last 15 years of 
UVM debate. 


Other students representing 
UVM included Jim Greenwood 
(Orleans, Junior) and Chris 
Purkiss (Devon, Pa., Senior). 


UVM Women Pan Gipper| — 


continued from cover 


The harbinger foretelling the 
Mondale vote of confidence at 
UVM was the partisan support 
from UVM women. Sixty-five 
percent of those polled gave 
their presidential preference to 
Mondale. Reagan, in contrast, 
could yield only 26% — a 
critical disparity considering 
women comprise UVM’s ma- 
jority. 

Since Reagan’s patrons in- 
clude few women, a large rein- 
forcement of male support pro- 
ved necessary to keep the Presi- 
dent close in the poll. His con- 
vincing endorsement by 62% 
of UVM’s men helped offset 
the deficit. Mondale was left 
with 28% support from UVM 
men. 

With the male-to-female 
ratio in-his favor,.Mondale pro- 
ved to be the strong choice of 
the freshman class, outgaining 
Reagan, 47% to 39%. In the 
sophomore class, it was Mon- 
dale winning again, this time by 
54% to 42%. The two can- 
didates ran almost even in the 
upper classes. 


Teretani 


continued from page 6 


the recent covert activities 
of the United States in 
Nicaragua. 

Despite the current 
cooling of relations, Tera- 
tani maintains that it is not 
a Cold War, merely a 
“limited detente.” “During 
a Cold War there is no 
economic, social or cultural 
exchange and now we are 
keeping all three intact.” 

Teratani said that he has 
high hopes for renewed 
Soviet-American relations in 
the years to come, despite 
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The poll also revealed that 
potential voting trends of in- 
state to out-of-state students 
will be similar. Each of these 
sectors gave Mondale the edge 
by.8 to 10%. 

These voting trends, 
however, have no bearing on 
party loyalty at UVM. Most 
students polled expressed an in- 
difference to party identifica- 
tion, 37% identifying 
themselves as Independents, 
34% as Republicans, and 23% 
as Democrats. 

Student apathy should not be 
a problem in this election, with 
56% of the students polled say- 
ing they are registered and 
would vote. ; 

Those polled were drawn 
from a computerized random 
sample of the UVM student 
body».The data represents a 
demographic composite of 
students’ sex, class, college and 
permanent residence. In accor- 
dance with Vermont Student 
Opinion Poll procedure, the 
poll drew from more than one 
percent of the undergraduate 
population. 


the officials who are head- 
ing the countries. In the 
Soviet Union, Teratani said 
that Premier Chernenko will 
last only a while longer. 

After Chernenko, Tera- 
tani predicted that either 
Grigori Romanov or Mikhail 
Gorbachev will succeed as 
head of the Soviet Union. 
Gorbachev will emphasize 
over-all economic develop- 
ment with secondary impor- 
tance on the military, Tera- 
tani claimed, while 
Romanov will go to high 
technological military build- | 
up at the expense of the | 
economy. 


Prez Race at UVM 
Down-Wright Close 


continued from cover Carter, if not more. Some really do 


deserve welfare, but there are a lot of 
people who abuse it.” 

Glen Silverstein, a sophomore 
political science and psychology major 
from Long Island, said aid to the poor is 
necessary. 


Other Reagan supporters had their 
doubts about Mondale and Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate Geraldine 
Ferraro. 

Cyndi Bullis, a sophomore from 
- Potomac, Md., saw Ferraro’s speech in 
Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium Oct. 
20 and, although she came away im- 
pressed with Ferraro, knew she would 
vote for Reagan. 

“I just wanted to be sure how I felt. 
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**Mondale is so bor- 
ing. If he went to 
Russia, they’d pro- 


After I saw her, I knew I was going to bably think he’s bor- 

ere ic we 38H, t00. They oe 
ullis has ’ . FOUR MORE YEARS, OR NOT?: UVM senior Jay Rein, who will vote for 
[are wouldn’t li ; , y ; 

having mailed it after the second z a . Sveua Mondale, is flanked by Reagan backers Cyndi Bullis, left, and Jean Reed. 

Mondale-Reagan debate. “I think him. 


Said Rein: ‘‘We have to look at Reagan’s record and say, ‘can we live with 
this?’’? Bullis has already sent in her ballot for Reagan. “‘I think he’s done a 
good job so far,’’ she said. Reed likes Reagan’s foreign policy. ‘‘I don’t see 


(Reagan) has done a good job so far,” 


she said. : 
Another Wright third denizen, who 


—UVM sophomore 


wished not to be identified, said, “Mon- 
dale and Ferraro are dishonest. How 
anyone could vote for Mondale is 
beyond me. 

“From where I’m from (Ct.), a lot of 
the people who are on welfare don’t 
deserve to be on welfare. They live in 
very nice homes and drive Cadillacs. 

“If Mondale goes back, they'll have as 
much (welfare) as they had under 


Respite for 
Nosy N.H. 
Reporter 


The New Hampshire at- 
torney general's office now says 


it won't prosecute Teresa 
Polenz, a reporter for the con- 
servative student Dartmouth 
Review who secretly taped and 
published exerpts from a gay 
student group meeting last spr- 
ing. 


EASY. 


Laura Goldberg 


“The other night I got in an argument 
with a Republican. He was saying that 
government aid programs are wasteful. I 
think it is better to have had the pro- 
grams, with all their faults, than not to 
have had them. And it’s better to have 
them in the future as well,” Silverstein 
said. 

“Society is very unfair on certain peo- 
ple. Certain people on the other end of 
the spectrum bear too heavy a brunt. 
When you're a liberal, you’re trying to 
help those who can’t help themselves,” 
he said. 

Silverstein lauded’ Mondale’s civil 
rights voting record and that of the 
Democrats in general. Helping the 
underprivileged, Silverstein said, is 
reason enough to vote for Mondale. 

“His voting record on things like 
education for minorities is evidence of a 
person trying to do good for the people 
oppressed by the system,” said Silvers- 
tein. 

Silverstein added that many UVM 


ECONOMIC 
VIADE 


Mondale dealing with the Soviets as hard as Reagan,’’ she said. 


students appear to be voting for Reagan 
without solid grounds. 

“You ask them why they’re going to 
vote for Reagan and they don’t know 
why,” he said. “Otherwise intellectual 
»eople, who are critical of other events, 
have taken what Reagan says as faith 
because of the way he says it, not what 
he says. 

“The most distressing thing is: if peo- 
ple researched the issues as they would if 
they really listened, I think more people 
would vote Democrat,” Silverstein said. 

O 


Ronald Reagan is_ well-liked on 
Wright third. “I agree with a lot of what 
Reagan’s done in the last four years. I 
want to give him four more years to pro- 
ve himself,” said Arsenault. 

“Reagan is on the right track, and I 
think his administration is going to do a 
better job than Mondale’s,” said Trot- 
ter. “Reagan has the experience and, 
speaking for my _ parents, they’re 


Learning to make the most of your limited 
resources is easy. Just take Amtrak to New 
York City. 

Consider the alternatives. If you fly or 
drive, you have to figure in the additional expenses of checking bags, 
cabs to and from the airport, hefty parking fees, and the like. Any of 
which could make you and your budget see red. 


definitely better off now than four years 


ago. 
CO 


Laura Goldberg, a sophomore 
psychology major from Boston, found 
the right word for her problem. “Ex- 
asperation,” she sighed, simultaneously 
slapping her forehead. 

“I just can’t decide,” she said. “And 
the debates make it worse. Every time 
they’re on, I pick Reagan, because he’s 
an actor, and he looks good.” 

But, quickly accentuating her indeci- 
sion, Goldberg added, “I’m for stopping 
acid rain, and I’m for giving money to 
minorities. And there should be ERA. 
Reagan should try harder with these 
issues.” 

Again reconsidering, Goldberg said, 
“Mondale is so boring. If he went to 
Russia, they’d probably think he’s bor- 
ing, too. They wouldn’t listen to him. 

“ll probably just decide at the last 
minute.” 
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Or you can train right into midtown Manhattan, relaxed and unhassled 
on Amtrak and save a bundle. Because Amtrak has taken a bite out of 
the price of getting to the Big Apple. From now until May 31, 1985, you 
can purchase a one-way off-peak ticket for $30; peak is $35- Tickets 
are valid for 21 days and travel must be completed by June 20, 1985S. 

Think about it. Instead of being stuck behind the wheel for hours, 
you can relax on the Montrealer as you train into New York. Get up, 
walk around, have a snack or beverage. And since you reach 
New York overnight, you'll have a full day in the city. Amtrak even 
offers a variety of sleeping accommodations 
for your comfort. 

So train yourself to spend less—take Amtrak 
to New York. For all the details, call Amtrak at 
1-800-USA-RAIL. It’s one lessonin economics 
that will yield a great return on your investment. 


“Off-peak fares are good for travel Monday through 
Thursday, and Saturday. Peak fares are applicable for travel 
on Friday and Sunday. Some restrictions may apply. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 


Independent Study Is Not in A Student’s Interest 


Independent study suggests a certain 
freedom from the classroom and its professor. 
It’s an opportunity to explore fields not offered 
in the regular curricula and it’s a chance to get 
credit for activity outside class. But in either 
case, the current University policy controlling 
independent study seems to have lost sight of 
these objectives. As it stands today, independent 
study at UVM is anything but. 

Basically, to receive independent study 
credit now, one must approach a UVM professor 
with a proposal for study, including an outline 
of work to be done and credits to be awarded. 
The professor must then accept the student as 
his advisee, agreeing to supervise and finally 
grade the project. This set-up does not seem 
restrictive, but we must consider further impli- 
cations of the policy. 

Instituted in 1979, the current policy allows 
only UVM professors to award independent 
study credit. This seemingly logical requirement 
causes problems and inconveniences within the 
University though. Unless a professor is unchar- 
acteristically willing to allow a student free 
reign, the topic of independent study most often 
relates directly to the professor’s personal field 


of interest. The very field which is normally 
covered in seminar and special topic courses 
offered regularly by each department. Far too 
often, instead of exploring issues of interest to 
the student, the independent study focuses 
on the special interest of a professor. 

Surely there are times when the professor’s 
and student’s interests coincide, but is that the 
objective of independent study? Does the policy 
exist only to allow students to work as asso- 
ciates for professors’ research? Or should the 
opportunity exist for students to explore the 
fields between their professors’ interests or 
expertise? Shouldn’t independent study allow 
the student an opportunity to augment your, 
not your professor’s, education? 

The problem becomes acute when students’ 
interests don’t coincide with their professors’. 


When a student is truly interested in a field not - 


covered by UVM faculty, where does one turn? 
If a political science major wants to study public 
administration or if an English major wants to 
study journalism, who can he offer his proposal 
to? At present there are no UVM professors 
specializing in journalism or public administra- 
tion, just as there are no courses offered in 


either. It is an area of no interest or qualification 
for UVM professors. . 

Typically, the University’s reaction to this 
deficiency has been to encourage off-campus 
internships in these and other fields. In this case, 
area professionals fill staff positions with sty- 
dents and assume the role of supervisor. But 
again, the objectives of independent study are 
being subjugated. Students are being asked to 
work for another person’s interests. If you’re 
not stuffing envelopes for some politician, 
you’re running errands for a local businessman, 
It’s a way to gain experience outside the class- 
room, but is it truly studying outside the class- 
room? 

The entire problem stems from an unwilling- 
ness of the University to recognize other than 
UVM professors as qualified advisors. If the 
student were allowed to go to other than a 
professor or intern program, one could truly 
study your own interests, not someone elses. 
Academic officials would be necessary at some 
point, but at-least a student could begin to 
explore beyond the limitations of our faculty 
and curricula. And then, maybe students could 
begin truly independent study. 


LETTERS 


Cultural Connection 
Misrepresented 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in response 
to the article in last week’s 
Cynic, “‘In Pursuit of Plural- 
ism.’’ I found the article to 
be veritable until after the 
quote by Angela Stover. 
The article mentioned Miss 
Stover’s involvement with 
the Cultural Connection. It 
also mentioned that the 
club works with minority 
students ‘“‘who feel isola- 
ted.”’ I don’t know if this 
was a quote of Miss Stover’s 
or a discretionary addition 
of the writer’s. In any case, 
this is NOT the purpose of 
the Cultural Connection, 
Yes, the Cultural Connec- 
tion membership is highly 
ethnic, and yes, some mem- 
bers may feel isolated, how- 
ever it is not the pursuit of 
the Cultural Connection to 
work with minorities who 
feel isolated. This seems to 
be a continuation of the 
notion that the word ‘“‘cul- 
tural’? in the UVM diction- 
ary means “‘pertaining to 
minorities.”’ This is also 
false. The word “cultural” 
may pertain to any creed, 
belief, sex, color, height, 
shape, etc. 

The Cultural Connec- 
tion’s involvement may in- 
clude the sponsoring of a 
speaker, the showing of a 
film or a dinner, all to 
promote cultural awareness. 
Equate this with working 
with minorities who feel 
isolated if you like (if you 
can), however the Cultural 
Connection sees its goals as 
more positive and hopeful. 


I would also like to 
mention the name of one 
Leon Braswell. While much 
of the credit was given to 
the Admissions Office in 
general for the recruitment 
of minorities to the univer- 
sity, it is a major portion of 
Braswell’s job to travel and 
recruit minorities. Some- 
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how, his name was neglect- 
ed from the article. 
Chip Dornell 
Cultural Connection 
UVM Sophomore 


Grateful Dead Article 


Ludicrous, Insulting 
To the Editor: 

I would like to respond 
to the “Night of the Living 
Dead: Grateful Undergrad’s 
Mercenary Mission’’ article 
in the October 25 Cynic. 

Having reread this piece 
of journalism several times, 
I have yet to find a logical 
explanation for its inclu- 
sion. The fact that an entire 
page on the front of your 
‘Inside’? section was allow- 
ed for Mr. Tasse’s account 
of a “road trip” to Syra- 
cuse, is ludicrous. I find it 
impossible to believe that 
you people find any 
redeeming value in such an 
account. 

I am aware of the 
fascination which the Grate- 
ful Dead holds for some 
people, but there are others 
who couldn’t care less 
about the ‘“‘acid drenched 
Day Glo atmosphere of a 


Grateful Dead concert,”’ let 


alone a drunken car ride, 
the highlight of which is 
intoxicated ‘‘Dead Heads” 
relieving themselves in the 
middle of downtown Syra- 
cuse. 

Frankly, I found the 
affected style of Mr. Tasse’s 
writing to be a direct insult 
to the intelligence of Cynic 
readers. While perhaps an 
accurate depiction, it is a 
pathetic misuse of the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is my hope that in the 
future you will use better 
judgment when deciding to 
print such an article. The 
Cynic is a reflection on the 
values and concerns of this 
university as a whole, and 
others, aside from its com- 
munity, read it. There is no 
excuse for including such 
petty cultist rhetoric in our 
newspaper. 

Brooks Barton 
UVM Senior 


A Soldier’s Story: 


Better Than Cynic Says 
To the Editor: 

Jayne Kennedy’s review 
of A _ Soldier’s Story is 
another example of the 
Cynic’s inadvertent perpe- 
tuation of its namesake. A 
Soldier’s Story is a great 
movie. The “problem”’ as 
Ms. Kennedy notes its “‘feel- 
ing like it was made in 1966 
not 1984”’ is the problem 
with the review. The _ plot 
follows in its intent the 
script of the long running 
Broadway play. The movie 
is ultimately about collec- 
tive humanity and how we 
treat one another. Feeling 
guilty after seeing it is an 
indication that your 
reviewer is reacting to the 
movie as if it were 1966 
instead of 1984. 

D. Bethuer Jamieson 
UVM Sophomore 
Central American 


Reporting Erroneous 


To the Editor: 

Regarding Amy Schle- 
gel’s article on Raymond T. 
Bonner and Company: El 
Salvador held elections ear- 
lier this year. Jose Napoleon 
Duarte was elected. The 
CIA contributed $2.1 mil- 


lion to see to that end. 
Nicaragua’s elections are 


coming up on November 4. 
The U.S. government, the 
CIA are at war against 
Nicaragua. It is an illegal, 
undeclared war. Our govern- 
ment has not propped up 
the Nicaraguan government, 
as Ms. Schlegel reported. 
The U.S., under the Reagan 
administration, has sent $1 
billion in economic and 
military aid to El Salvador. 
That is the country where 
death squads and the mili- 
tary have killed over 40,000 
civilians in the past five 


years. 2 
A suggestion: if you're 


going to print it, print it 


correctly. The errors made 
in reports about Central 
America are consistent, tir- 
ing, and inexcusable, 

Tory Riley 

UVM Senior 


God’s Name Used as 
Political Ping Pong Ball 


To the Editor: 

All over the country, 
people who don’t know the 
first thing about it are 
babbling about morality 
and ethics. A month ago I 
was in a church where the 
preacher said God didn’t 
care if you were homo- or 
hetero-sexual. Two weeks 
ago I was in another church 
where the preacher said that 
if you didn’t vote for 
Ronnie you were a friend of 
Satan. 

I don’t know about 
you, but I am mortally 
disgusted at the way God’s 
name has been used for a 
political ping-pong ball 
these past eight years. Rea- 
gan, the evangelical, sends 
our young men over to 
Lebanon so the Druse can 
use them for a dart board. 
Ferraro, the Catholic, says 
she doesn’t mind if a 
neighbor flushes her T- 
minus-six-months son down 
a Planned Parenthood toi- 
let. ‘Exercise your right to 
vote, son: would you rather 
die screaming out loud 
with a piece of Moslem 
shrapnel through your 
chest, or screaming silently 
as they vacuum you out of 


your feminist 
womb?” 


‘Are these the only two 
choices, Dad?”’ 

“Well, maybe not. If, in 
two months, the wormboy 
squirms into Pennsylvania 
Avenue, you may get to be 
molested by a gay teacher. 
Quotas, you know. If, on 
the other hand, the cowboy 
still rides hard (and you can 
still breathe), you'll likely 
get to go to El Salvador and 
take little peasants apart 
with a power sewing 
machine.”’ 


mother’s 


It is a strange country 
which mints “In God We 
Trust’’ on its tokens of 
mammon, and presents as 
its two best men one 
who thinks Heaven can be 
bought with worthless reli- 
gious rhetoric, and another 
who thinks he can establish 
Heaven on earth through 
bankrupt faithless human- 
ism. Christ will not hang 
between these two thieves 
forever. And when He final- 
ly. tires of our national 
blasphemy, the consequen- 
ces will not be up for a 
vote. 

C. Winsor Wheeler 
UVM Freshman 
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COMMENT? 
-“DPie-In,’? Other Activities Worth the Trouble 


By RONALD EHRLICH 

‘Hello, ma? Yeah, it’s me... 
Ronnie. Your son.”’ 

“Ronnie! How are you? You 
sound like you have a cold.”’ 

“Well, to be honest, ma, I died 

“Died? What do you mean you 
died? Ed, our son says he’s dead.” 

“Tt was a rally, mom. We lay 
down in front of the library be- 
tween class periods to dramatize 
the horror of nuclear war.”’ 

“You hear that, Ed? We send 
our son to college and he becomes a 
political activist. Well, if that makes 
you happy, then we're proud, 

n. ” 

“Gee, thanks, ma.”’ 

It’s not easy being a concerned 
student. One has to be active and 
committed, turning a deaf ear to 
the sneering remarks of the major- 
ity. It requires concerted effort that 
often does net produce any im- 
mediate or tangible results. A 
college organization may spend 
hours distributing leaflets or circu- 
lating important petitions, but the 
typical UVM student could care 

less. 

The public needs to become 


more aware; such a state of apathy 
is unacceptable. Active demonstra- 
tion on certain occasions is an 
answer. No, I am not speaking of 
violent, anti-establishment protests 
characteristic of the 60s, but of 
simple, well-intentioned political 
performances. These acts cause no 
major threat or obstruction, yet 
dramatically increase the awareness 
of the public. 

Take the recent Union of 
Concerned Students (UCS) spon- 
sored ‘“‘die-in’ in front of the 
library, for instance. Here was a 
non-violent event staged by about 
40 students who are scared of the 
nuclear crisis. Instead of merely 
sitting around and talking, they 
decided to initiate a minor incon- 
venience that would immediately 
affect UVM students. It was 100 
percent effective. For five minutes 
out of the day, people were forced 
to consider a subject that directly 
threatens their lives. 

A student complained. ‘“‘What’s 
the hold up? I have a test!”’ 

‘‘We are the victims of nuclear 
war,’’ I plainly stated. 

He yelled back, ‘“‘Godamnit, I 
don’t have time for a nuclear war!”’ 


Don’t these people realize that 
we are protesting for them? We do 
not enjoy lying on the ground, 
holding up our friends and class- 
mates. Nor are we “‘peace freaks.’’ 
(What does this mean? That we are 
just too concerned with peace?) 
The purpose of active demonstra- 
tion is to raise the conscious 
awareness of the student, to make 
people think. By slightly infring- 
ing upon daily routine, we hope to 
provide the motivation needed for 
deeper inquiry. It is a visual educa- 
tion process that seems to have 
more effect than ordinary argu- 
ment. 


Look at another example. On 
Wednesday of last week, at about 


noon, “Salvadorian commandos’’ 
dressed in army fatigues and 
wearing “death squad’’ labels, 


barged into the Waterman cafeteria. 
Pre-selected victims were forced 
by toy gun to leave the hall and 
undergo interrogation. One of the 
participants in the performance 
tried to resist, leading to a short 
drama in the:packed dining area. 
The whole event amused the 
student body and satisfied_ its 


participants. After, some of the 
actors went around and distributed 
information concerning politics in 
El Salvador. The point is, though, 
that the performance caught the 
attention of the students. In 
Central America, certain people are 
actually dragged from public places 
and do suffer brutal interrogation. 
This demonstration, while com- 
pletely harmless, acted out a 
problem that needs to be addressed. 

Granted, there are limits. A 
society cannot function if everyone 
chooses to publicly display his or 
her political beliefs. I would be the 
last to advocate the performance 
of such acts on a standard basis. 
Yet, it sometimes seems that active 
demonstration is the only way to 
stir interest in issues of dire ur- 
gency. 


Nuclear war is one such issue. 
So is the violation of basic human 
rights. In light of today’s political 
apathy, active demonstration is at 
least something worth considering. 


Ronald Ehrlich, a member of 
the Union of Concerned Students, 
is a regular Cynic contributor. 


Failed Federalism 


By PAUL OCHS 

By blackmailing the 
state of Vermont over the 
drinking age issue, the cur- 
rent administration demon- 
strates the reversal of one of 
its best attributes. The New 
Federalism that highlighted 
the early Reagan years has 
not only become idle, but 
been taken backwards. Sup- 
porters of both parties must 
address this issue. One can 
perceive my position as an 
Independent, believing that 
both parties have too many 
false planks to warrant 
enthusiastic support, while 
at the same time both have 
separate strong points 
worth acknowledging. 
Either will suffice. How- 
ever, I will vote Democratic 
in this election being that 
my favorite part of the 
1980 Republican platform 
has fallen thrqugh. 

When this country was 
founded by blpod-drenched 
revolutionaries they had 
one thing in mjnd: freedom 
from large repressive cen- 
tralized government. Self- 
rule is synonymous with 
freedom and this is attained 
by maintaining governance 
close to home, except 
where it is necessary to 
centralize for the sake of 
efficiency and mutual state 
interest; for example in the 
control of disease, control 
of foreign trade, and the 
maintenance of strong 
national defense. What we 
have seen in recent years is 
the nationalization of the 
President’s morals regarding 
abortion, communist threat, 
and the drinking age. At 
first certain responsibilities 
were handed over to the 
states, increasing states’ 
responsibilities and control. 
In the meantime, Reagan 

channeled huge amounts of 
federal revenue toward the 
defense department as he 
saw fit. / 


Reagan has denied 


states the opportunity to 
decide for themselves on 
difficult issues such as 
abortion; after all, capital 
punishment, considered 
murder by many, has been 
an issue in the hands of 
states since the beginning. 
The drinking age issue is 
perhaps not the most im- 
portant but the most visible 
in Vermont today of the 
three mentioned. At this 
time, the federal govern- 
ment is blackmailing those 
states who have not raised 
their liquor age by denying 
them 5 percent of highway 
funding this year, 10 per- 
cent next year, etc. High- 
ways are one of those things 
more efficiently organized 
by the feds, and our federal 
income tax puts money into 
the pockets of this depart- 
ment, money that rightfully 
belongs to us for our 
highways... This type of 
blackmail challenges every 
notion of states’ rights and 
demonstrates the growing 


nationalization of issues 
belonging to the states, 
disregarding the _ states. 


Granted, it can be grgued 
that the drinking age is a 
matter of national concern 
due to safety problems at 
the so-called ‘‘blood-bor- 
ders.”” However, blackmail 
and denying states’ rights is 
not the proper avenue. It 
erodes our sense of free- 
dom. Are we going to bully 
Canada and Mexico into 
changing their liquor ages, 
and wouldn’t this offend 
the notion of sovereignty? 
Are we losing sight of 
freedom for which our 
founding fathers fought? I 
will not give Ronald Reagan 
my vote because I consider 
his efforts of this kind a 
challenge to states’ rights 
and subsequently my free- 
dom, that which I will 


defend before all else. 


Paul Ochs, a UVM 
senior, is an S.A. Senator. 
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An Insider’s Guide to U.S. 
Exploitation of Costa Rica 


By MICHAEL COLEMAN 

This year I decided to 
leave the University of 
Vermont and take my last 
semester of formal educa- 
tion in Costa Rica. After 
talking to the people, hear- 
ing their concerns, and 
living within the atmos- 
phere of Central America, I 
find it necessary to at least 
try and voice some of those 
concerns. 

Costa Rica is an exem- 
plary democracy dedicated 
to peaceful coexistence. In 
1949 the government dis- 
banded its military and put 
its defense budget in educa- 
tion and health. Since then 
it has focused its concerns 
on social justice, peace, 
and its own internationally 
known and respected neu- 
trality. 

Now, however, the Rea- 
gan administration is doing 
everything within its power, 
often overstepping both 
legal diplomatic constraints, 
to militarize Costa Rica as it 
has already militarized 
Honduras. The U.S. goal is 
to militarily surround and 
ultimately crush the Sandi- 
nista government in Nicara- 
gua. 
“We can’t allow another 
Cuba” is the root justifica- 
tion. Communism isn’t the 
enemy not yet! The 
enemy in Central America is 
the persistence of injustice, 
repression and poverty. The 
warfare in this region is 
fueled by U.S. economic 
interests and waged with 
US. weaponry which 
results in aggravating the 
injustice, repression and 
poverty with the added 
griefs of violent death and 
homelessness for millions of 
refugees. 

But what about the 
Communist threat? 

In the past four months 


two high ranking CIA offi- 
cials resigned amid reports 
of deepening unrest among 
CIA staffers, who are chaf- 
ing under what John Hor- 
ton, former CIA analyst 
called the Administration’s 
“zealotry’’ and “‘very strong 
ideological clamps’”’ on their’ 
work. David MacMichael, 
former CIA analyst, said 
(NY Times, 6/11/84) “The 
whole picture that the 
Administration has pre- 
sented of Salvadoran insur- 
gent operations being plan- 
ned, directed and supplied 
from Nicaragua is simply 
not true.” 

If the U.S. would put its 
resources to work support: . 
ing Central America land 
reform, pluralistic economic 
development and the 
strengthening of democratic 
institutions — instead of 
war — Communism would 
soon have little appeal in 
the region. As long as the 
U.S. carries the Big Stick, it 
will be attacked, justifiably, 
as the Bully. The irony of 
Ronald Reagan’s militaristic 
policy in Central America is 
that it pushes . people 
toward Communism. Our 
less _trigger-happy allies 
seem to understand this. 
Not one of them supports 
Reagan’s military strategy 
in Central America. 

Consider our record: 

Cuba was virtually a 
U.S. protectorate from 
1898-1934. What we pro- 
duced was not a stable 
democracy but rather the 
Batista dictatorship which 
led to the 1959 revolution. 

In the Dominican 
Republic we created a 
national guard to preserve 
democracy. It produced 
Trujillo and the crisis after 
he was assassinated. 

In Nicaragua we virtual- 
ly occupied the country for 


20 years and then estab- 
lished a national guard to 
once again defend demo- 
cracy. It brought us the 
Samoza regime which led to 
the 1979 revolution. 

In El Salvador, we forti- 
fied the Salvadoran army 
which for decades has been 
the guardian of the oligar- 
chy. 

In Honduras we 
threaten that embryonic’ 
democracy by arming the 
remnants of Samoza’s 
national guard. 

In Guatemala, U.S. mili- 
tary assistance and arms 
sales were cut out entirely 
in 1977 owing to that 
government’s abysmal 
human rights record under 
General Rios Montt. In 
1981 however, the Reagan 
administration sold $3.2 
million in trucks and jeeps, 
claiming that it was not 
military assistance. In 1983 
Reagan reversed the ban on 
U.S. military sales to Guate- 
mala and attempted to send 
direct military aid. His 
efforts were halted by Con- 
gress on human _ rights 
grounds, 

On November 6th we 
have a clear choice to make 


‘— to continue the Reagan 


administration’s attempts at 
destabilization and use of 
force in the area, or to try 
to find a more peaceful 
means of dealing with the 
many problems of the area. 
Mexico’s great novelist, Car- 
los Fuentes speaks for all of 
Latin America when he says 
‘that ““Yankee Go Home” is 
not the cry of our southern 
neighbors. They don’t want 
our absence, but’ what 
Fuentes calls our “‘civilized 
presence.’’ Does that seem a 
whole lot to ask of us? 

Michael Coleman, a 
UVM senior, is studying in: 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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Cats Challenge 
Crimson in 
NCAA Opener 


By JEFF BEER 

The women’s soccer 
team will travel to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts this 
Saturday and face Harvard 
in the opening round of 
the NCAA Tournament. 
The Cats are seeded third in 


New England for the tour- 


nament. Top seeded UMass 
plays Boston College in the 
other regional contest. 

The Catamounts carry 
their 11-2-1 record and 
ninth ranking in the nation 
to Harvard. Last time the 
two teams met they played 
to a scoreless tie. Senior Cat 
fullback — Patricia .Senecal 
feels her team has-a good 
chance of beating the Crim- 
son. “‘Last time we faced 
them we really didn’t play 
that well. Since then our 
offense has really picked 
up. We’re taking a lot more 
shots at the goal.” Senior 
captain Harriet Tatro is also 
confident that the Cats can 
win. “The first time we 
played it was very early 
in the season. We didn’t 
have nearly as much experi- 
ence as we have now. We 
definitely have a good 
chance of beating them.” 

Coach John Carter is 
looking for a close game. He 
also expects his team to 
generate more offense. Last 
meeting, the Cats double- 
teamed Harvard All-Ameri- 


can forward Kelly Landry. 
“This time we are just going 
to shadow her with a single 
player. This should get 
some offense going.” Har- 
vard has another outstand- 
ing player in  netminder 
Tracy Whitley. Carter sees 
her as “‘one of the best in 
the country.”’ 


UMass is the favorite in 
the region and will probably 
challenge for the national 
championship. Brown is 
currently ranked first in the 


‘nation followed by North 


Carolina. The Cats were 
soundly beaten by UMass in 
their only meeting. Should 
the Catamounts win, they 
will probably face the 
Minutemen in the second 
round. ‘‘We’d like to play 
them again,” said Senecal. 


Carter didn’t expect 
such an outstanding season 
from his young team. He 
lost co-captain Kelly Deluca 
before the season began to a 
Knee injury. Only three 
seniors are in his starting 
lineup. “‘We were actually 
very .fortunate to finish as 
well as we did. We had four 


, overtime games and went 


2-0-1. We also played a 
number of one goal games 
and won all of those.’’ 

The Cats will enter 
Saturday’s contest at full 
strength. 


SPORTS 


‘MAIDEN VOYAGE: New coach Mike Gilligan is relyin: 


Mark Benton 


| 


heavily on a large recruiting class to lead his Hockey 
Cats in the newly formed ECAC Division I league. 


New Skipper 
Gilligan Sets 


Sail 


By AMOS KAMIL 

New seasons bring on 
new hopes and new coaches 
bring on even more new 
hopes, and the 1984 version 
of the UVM hockey team 
has undergone a changing of 
the guard: Mike Gilligan has 
replaced Jim Cross as coach. 
Gilligan will try to .con- 
vert all of this new hope to 
firm reality. 


Gilligan will try to 
change a few things from 
the Cross brand of hockey. 
“T’m going to do what I’ve 
been doing for the past 10 
years. We’ll try to play NHL 
style hockey in our own 
zone. We’ll be a little more 
creative on offense with less 
movement. I don’t want the 
wings crossing as much 
through the neutral zone,”’ 


says Gilligan. “This year 
more kids will be a part of 
the action.” . 

Gilligan creatively wij] 
have to deal with the loss to 
graduation of most of the 
six players on last year’s 
first two lines. Matt Win. 
nicki, Mark Litton, Tony 


Messina, and Rob McCon- 


nell, who combined for 123 
total points last season are 
survived only by All-Ameyj- 
can Kevin Foster. 

Foster, a senior winger, 
Gilligan called “‘one of the 
premier forwards in the 
country.” Foster’s explosive 
offensive ability was on 
show last Friday night 
against Babson, when he 
put the puck in the net 
within the first 12 seconds 
of the game. Last year 
Foster compiled 21 goals 
and 36 assists. 

“T like to see my players 
playing a role,” says Gilli- 
gan. ‘‘We’ll have a mixture 
on each line, a checker, a 
playmaker, and a scorer.” 
Returning to join Foster, 
the scorer, will be forwards 
Mike O’Connor (7-9-16), 
Jeff Capello (6-15-21), and 
Shannon Deegan (5-5-10). 


The rest of the scoring | 


punch will have to be 
supplied by a strong but 
unproven bunch of fresh- 
men. Top frosh prospects 
include Richard Laplante 
from Boucherville, Quebec, 
described by some members 
of the team as_ having 
awesome potential. 

The only scholarship 
Vermont high school player 
is 671” Toby Ducolon from 
St. Albans. Gilligan called 
the powerful Ducolon, a 
third round choice of the 
see HOCKEY CATS, page 17 


Sixers, Celtics Are Kareem of NBA Crop 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Beware, Boston Celtics, the curse of Cham- 
pions. As reigning kings of pro hoop, the Curse 
is staring you straight in the face. 

As those who follow NBA basketball are 
well aware, the worst way to prepare for a 
championship is to win it*the previous year, as 
no team has repeated since the Bill Russell-led 
Celtics in 1968 and 69. Fourteen teams have 
tried, and all have failed. There’s no really 
logical explanation why the Larry O’Brien 
Trophy is professional sports’ answer to the 
Bermuda Triangle, and every year oddsmakers 
predict a repeat. And every year the NBA sends 
Las Vegas for a loop. 

Is this the year? Can Bird, McHale, and Co. 
successfully navigate the perils of defending the 
title? Let’s see what the crystal ball has in store. 

Atlantic Division — Let’s face it. My heart 
says go with the Celts, but my draft notes beg to 
differ. Therefore, the PHILADELPHIA 76ERS 
have to be the favorite here. The Sixers pro- 
duced 52 wins in a strange season that saw the 
upstart New Jersey Nets send the Sixers down 
the pike in the first round of the playoffs, but 
the All-star nucleus of Moses Malone, Julius 
Erving, Maurice Cheeks, and Andrew Toney 
remains intact. Add to that draftees Charles 

Barkley, the notorious Round Mound of 
~ Rebound, and Olympian Leon Wood, and you 
have a championship-caliber team. 

It won’t be a cakewalk in Philly, because the 
BOSTON CELTICS will give them a run, The 
Champs still own the NBA’s best frontcourt, 
Larry Bird, Robert Parish, Cedric (don’t trade 


. 


ME to Seattle) Maxwell, and Kevin McHale. 
Danny Ainge and surprise rookie Rick Carlisle 
should pair with Dennis (capital “‘D’’) Johnson 
in the backcourt, replacing the departed Gerald 
Henderson. 

For the remainder of the division, the 
prospects are bright. No team did more in the 
offseason to improve themselves than the 
WASHINGTON BULLETS. Add _superscorer 
Gus Williams and vastly underrated forward Cliff 
Robinson, who has been mercifully rescued 
from the Cleveland Caviliers, to the front court 
combo of powerful Ricky Mahorn and Jeff 
Ruland, an emerging star, and you’ve got good 
times at the Capital Centre again. 

The NEW JERSEY NETS, who rode the 
sizzling play of Michael Ray Richardson into the 
Eastern Conference semis, will hope the former 
All-star guard was displaying signs of what’s still 
to come, not what once was. Should Richardson 
complete his comeback, this deep and. talented 
Nets squad will make some noise. 

Across the East River, the NEW YORK 
KNICKS did almost nothing (this means you, 
Pat Cummings) to improve themselves, and must 
again ride the capable shoulders of possible MVP 
Bernard King. They’ll still give the Celtics fits in 
Madison Square Garden three times a year. All 
five Atlantic teams should make the playoffs. 

Central Division — This has been a one-team 
race for several years, and should continue to be 
so. The only difference is that the one team is 
now the DETROIT PISTONS, who should easily 
dethrone the Bucks for the title. The Pistons 
have followed All-stars Isiah Thomas, Kelly 


THE 


Tripucka, ‘and center Bill Laimbeer (yes, he was 
an All-star) to the playoffs before, and with the 


addition of multi-talented Dan Roundfield, they - 


will do so again. This is a team ready to chal- 


lenge the Sixers, Celtics, and Lakers for entry | — 


into pro hoop’s upper echelon. 

Did the Clippers know something when the 
shipped superstar Terry Cummings to the 
MILWAUKEE BUCKS for flashy Marques 
Johnson? Cummings’ heart murmur will even- 
tually cut short his NBA career, though nobody 
knows for sure when this splendid athlete will be 
forced to leave the game. Despite Sidney Mon- 
crief’s limitless talent, the Bucks will drop a 
notch, realizing that Alton Lister can not replace 
retired Bob Lanier. Overrated draftee Kenny 
Fields will not contribute. 

As for the rest, the CHICAGO BULLS will 
take a talented, but not deep, team to a pro- 
bable playoff berth. With acrobats Orlando 
Woolridge and super-rookie Michael Jordon up 
front, the Bulls will look like a highlight film. — 

Speaking of highlight films, the ATLANTA 
HAWKS possess Dominique Wilkins, the Human 
Highlight Film. But, as the Bulls will also learn, 
showmanship doesn’t equal championships, and 
the Hawks will run and run their way to a high 
draft choice. 

If the INDIANA PACERS and CLEVE- 
LAND CAVALIERS win as many total games as 
any one Atlantic team, rookie coaches George 


Irvine and George Karl will be instantly em | 


shrined in the Hall of Fame. y 


Midwest Division — The DALLAS MAVE | — 


see NBA, page 18 ss 
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|All-America Foster 


Sheds Light on ‘84-85 
Hockey Cats 


By GREGG PICKER 

A new coach, new uni- 
forms, and 10 new players 
will be featured when 
UVM’s 1984-85 hockey 
team opens its season Satur- 
day night against Norwich 
University in Gutterson 
Field House. 

With all the newness, 
however, veteran fans will 
still see some familiar faces 
and fortunately one of 
them will belong to senior 
co-captain Kevin Foster, 
who tallied an impressive 21 
goals and 36 assists last 
season. Those numbers 
earned the left-winger from 
Glenridge, New Jersey an 
array of post-season honors, 
including first team All-New 
England, first team All-East, 
and second team All-Ameri- 
can. 

As his final season of 
college hockey nears, Foster 
shuns the emphasis on per- 
sonal awards and prefers to 
focus on a team achieve- 
ment that has eluded the 
Cats throughout his career 
— making the playoffs. 

An abundance of over- 
time losses last season put 
the playoffs on hold and 
missing them was the most 
discouraging aspect of Fos- 
ter’s career so far. Yet, 
Foster enters this season 


with a strong desire to 
reverse the bad luck and 
bad breaks that he thinks 
have kept Vermont from 
post-season activities. ‘‘Last 
year was particularly upset- 
ting,” Foster said earlier 
this week, ‘“‘because we 
thought we had a fine 
hockey team.”’ 


With so many top play- 
ers from last year’s squad 
gone, the 5’8”’ Foster will 
shoulder a heavy burden 
this season, especially since 
he is the only forward from 
last year’s top two lines to 
return. Although he feels a 
little added pressure to 
perform well, Foster said 
that it helps knowing that 
he is surrounded by a lot of 
quality underclassmen. He 
made special mention of 
defensemen Joe Gervais, 
Paul Seguin, Tom Maher, 
and Hank Owen because 
Foster says that, for the 
Cats to qualify for the 
playoffs, they will have to 
play better team defense 
than® they have in the past 
few years. ‘“‘We have plenty 
of guys who can always 
score goals,” Foster said, 
“but defense is what wins 
games.” 

Foster’s fellow  co- 
captain and roommate for 
four years is defenseman 


Owen, who more than off- 
sets Foster’s shy, reserved 
manner with his flamboyant 


personality. 
What makes Foster such 
an outstanding player 


according to Owen is his 
desire and hustle. ‘‘He’s a 
disrupter’ who always causes 
problems for the _ other 
team,”’ said Owen. ‘‘He’s 
also a good hitter because 
he gets low, so he can slam 
guys much bigger than he 
1S Se 

Although he is far from 
boisterous, Foster leads not 
only by example, but by 
verbal communication as 
well. “If Kevin feels a 
guy needs to hear about 
something, he’ll talk to him 
without hesitation,” Owens 
said. 

Strong leadership from 
UVM’s two captains, es- 
pecially in the early stages 
of the season, could be vital 
because it may take the 
freshmen and even new 
coach Mike Gilligan several 
weeks to feel totally com- 
fortable in their new sur- 
roundings. 


Foster said it has been 
easy to. grasp. Géilligan’s 
system and that nothing 
really complicated has been 
installed. Right now, the 
senior said, the problem is 


but defense 


getting everyone on the 
team to do it in synch. 


For Foster and Owen, 
the main difficulty about a 
new coach is trying to 
predict what he’s going to 
do, how he’ll prepare for a 
game, and what he wants 
each player’s role to be on 
the team. 


is what wins games.”’ 


JP Dowd 
“‘We have plenty of guys who can always score goals, 


-Kevin Foster 


‘When you’re a senior 
you think you might have it 
a bit easier than _ the 
others,” said Owen. “But 
when a (new) -coach comes 
in, it doesn’t matter what 
you’ve done the last three 
years because everyone 
starts from the same point.” 


see FOSTER, page 18 


ATTENTION ALL 


NOV. 5 


715 
7:30 Slade 


REDSTONE RESIDENTS! 


will be 


The Yearbook Photographers 


on campus.... 


NOV. 7 

7:00 Christie 1 Wright 1 
7:15 Christie 2 Wright 2 
7:30 Christie 3 Wright 3 
7:45 Christie 4 Wright 4 


7:00 Redstone Coolidge 1 


Coolidge 2 
Coolidge 3 


Patterson 1 
Patterson 2 
Patterson 3 
Patterson 4 


NOV. 6 NOV. 8 


SOF GCC SECGOG G66 9SSCH89HS9S9S9099HH9EH9096 


7:00 Wing 1 Davis 1 Wilks 1 7:00 Mason 1 Hamilton 1 Simpson 1 
@ 7:15 Wing2 Davis 2 Wilks 2. 7:15 Mason 2 Hamilton 2 Simpson 2 
4 7:30 Wing3 = Davis 3 Wilks 3. 7:30 Mason 3 Hamilton 3 Simpson 3 
. 7:45 Wing 4 _—s Davis 4 Wilks 4 7:45 Mason 4 Hamilton 4 Simpson 4 
° | 8:00 Mason 5 
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Political Advertisement 


“Quality education 
and good career 
opportunities... 
one doesn't make sense 
without the other. 
I want to continue 


working for both” 


Vi Luginbuhl has a solid record of achievement in reaching 
sensible solutions to the problems of our state and county. 


* Current Chairperson — State Board of Education 
*Six years a member of the South Burlington Board of 


Education 


* Experienced in working with the legislature 
* Attended UVM and 3 of her 5 children attended UVM 


aN 
PEPSI-COLA 
wy. 


Sinbuhl 


| VERMONT STATE SENATE 


Paid for by Vi Luginbuh! Campaign Committee, Mary Jane Gentry, Treasurer 


PEPSI COLA 


SPORTS 


(802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


Ddcssoocaes SPOT eoccoccceee 


TURKEY TROT WINNERS!! it was a beautiful day for the running of the 5th Annual Turket Trot. 
STEVE TITCOMB was the winning man with a time of 9:57, and AMY LEBARON successfully defended her title 
as Ms. Turket Trot by winning it for the women with a time of 11:45. Both winners received a Thanksgiving 
Turkey compliments of Martins Foods, as well as Championship Turket Trot T-shirts. ROBIN ANDERSON was 
the grand winner of the Turkey Drawing. Spirits were high. Thanks to all for participating. 


CHAMPIONS 


IN THE FIRST CO—REC BASKETBALL 


TOURNAMENT .JeNNIFER HANRAHAN and MIKE JARVIS came back from the consolation bracket of 
the double-elimination tournament to narrowly defeat Don Gutterson and Bonnie Hovey in the finals. CON- 
GRATULATIONS to both teams for fine performances. ; 


ENTRIES ARE STILL OPEN for both Doubles Tennis and Singles Racqetball in all A, B, and C skill 
divisions.Tennis entries close on Tuesday, October 30. Pease come by the Rec Sports Office to pick up 
schedules on Friday, November 2. RACQUETBALL entries close on Monday, October 29, and play takes place 
on November 10 & 11. Racquet Managers please attend the Mandatory Meeting on Monday, November 5th, 
4:30, room 118 Patrick Gym. Championship T-shirts will be awarded to all winners in each skill division, and In- 
tramural points awarded to all participants. Don’t miss this chance for a fun filled weekend on campus. 


NEW EVENT! NEW EVENT! Upon popular demand the Rec Sports Office has scheduled a Dou- 
ble Elimination weekend Squash Tournament. Singles competition will be available to men and women in skill 
divisions A, B, C. ENTRIES open Monday, November 12 and close Tuesday, November 27. Make plans now to 
play. Competition takes place on Saturday and Sunday, December 1&2. Winners will receive Championship 
T-Shirts, and all participants will receive Intramural points. A good time for all! So start participating. 


ATTENTION VOLLEYBALL ENTHUSIASTS! If you like to run, jump, spike, roll and the 
Volleyball Club is for you! For those who have already attended once, come again and again. Practice times are 
Sundays, 8-10pm and Wednesdays, 9-11pm in the West Gym. Any questions. Call Lizanne 656-3873. 


1984 WOMEN‘S ICE HOCKEY GAME SCHEDULE: 


Tue. Nov. 6 
Tue. Nov. 13 
Sat. Dec. 1 
Mon. Dec. 3 
Sat. Jan. 26 
Wed. Feb. 6 
Sat. Feb. 16 
Wed. Feb. 20 


6:30pm 
6:30pm 
2:00pm 


GEAA Men's B 
GEAA Men's B 
HARVARD 
MIDDLEBURY 6:30pm 
CLARKSON 2:00pm 
DARTMOUTH 6:30 
McGILL (7) 7:30pm 
ST. LAWRENCE 6:30pm 


THE WRESTLING CLUB will have a general meeting Monday October 29 in the lob- 
by of the Patrick Gym, 6:00. 
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FALL SPORTS UPDATE | 


Men’s Soccer Draws 
. their year with a 4-3 record 


With Plymouth 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

It was close but no cigar 
for the Catamounts Tues- 
day in Plymouth, NH, as 
they barely missed upset- 
ting defending Division III 
national champion  Ply- 
mouth State College. The 
game ended in a 1-1 dead- 
lock setting UVM’s record 
at 4-10-1. 

Despite a man advan- 
tage for the final eight 
minutes of regulation time, 
the Cats were unable to 
score. “‘We didn’t generate 
as Many scoring chances as 
we should have in that 
situation,”’ said UVM head 
coach Paul Reinhardt. 

Panther forward Joe 
Lines opened the. scoring at 
19:50 of the first half by 
stealing the ball from a 
Catamount defender and 
beating goaltender Steve 
Nedde. 

At 40:42 of the same 
half, UVM’s Jim Mitchell 
crossed the ball to Scott 
Hayford, who _ controlled 
the ball at the top of the 
goalie box before nailing it 
past Panther netminder Eric 
Supancic. 

Catamount goalie Steve 
Nedde had nine saves, and 
Supancic had six for Ply- 
mouth State. 

UVM coach Paul Rein- 
hardt was pleased with his 
team’s performance. ‘‘Our 
overall performance was 
consistent. We’ve been play- 
ing consistent ball the last 
five to six games. It’s 
unfortunate that were 
looking at the close of the 
season,.”’ 


Women’s 
X-Country Eleventh 
in New England’s 


By DAN KURTZ 

The UVM _ women’s 
cross-country team placed 
1ith at last Saturday’s New 
England championships, 
which were held at Franklin 
Park in Boston. The meet 
was won by Boston College. 
It included 36 schools from 
Division I, I, and III. It 
was also the final meet of 
the year for the lady Cats. 

UVM was able to defeat 
all of their Division II and 
III opponents, but ran into 
trouble against the larger 
Division I schools, like B.C., 
Holy Cross, Boston U., 
UNH and .URI. Coach 
Perry Bland stressed that 
“We ran as well as we 
possibly could, but we just 
got beat by teams that were 
better than us. They were 
going to win because they 
had greater depth than we 
did.” 

Bland was _ pleased 
though with the Cats’ show- 
ing as their top runner 
Celeste Leon placed a very 
respectable 27th out of a 
field of about 200 runners. 
Jose O’Clair placed 53rd, 
Captain Libby Briggs was 
74th and Sue Spencer 91st. 
“Everyone ran their best 
race,”’ said Bland. 
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The Lady Cats finished 


in dual meets, a. Vermont 
State Championshi and 
this 11th place at the New 
England’s in what he dub- 
bed ‘“‘a very strong, solid 
year for us.” 


Volleyball Drops 
Keene State, 3-2 


By DORRIE PANAYOTOU 

On October 27, UVM 
women’s volleyball team 
defeated Keene 3-2 in five 
matches. UVM was 
victorious in the first two 
games 15-5, 15-6. Coach 
Jeanne Hulsen said the team 
was “very strong”’ in these 
two games. UVM dropped 
the next two games to 
Keene 13-15, 11-15. UVM 
won the fifth game, 16-14. 
The team came back to win 
after having seven match 
points against them. 

Jackie Marino led the 
team with strong defensive 
play. She was the “most 
consistent player,’’ said Hul- 
sen. 

The team’s record is 
13-16. UVM will close regu- 
lar season play with the 
Skidmore Invitational on 
November 3. 


Ultimate Team 
Second in Mass 
Tourney 


By BILL PENROSE 

The UVM Ultimate Fris- 
bee team returned from last 
weekend’s Sectional tour- 
nament at Amherst, Mass. 
with a surprising second 
place finish. Three teams 
advanced to this weekend’s 
Regional tournament at 
SUNY Purchase on Satur- 
day. The opening game 
against the Amherst Visitors 
turned into a_ wipeout. 
UVM enjoyed a 13-0 lead 
before pulling out a 15-2 
victory. The next oppo- 
nents were the Dukes, a 
club team from Connecticut 
with an excellent reputa- 
tion. Using a patient, pre- 
cise offense against the 
vaunted Dukes’ zone 
defense, UVM ran over, 
around and through the 
more experienced but less 
well-conditioned club for an 
upset 15-10 triumph. 

A forfeit by Williams 
ensured UVM a qualifying 
spot, but a game against | 
mighty UMass remained to 
determine the number one 
seed. Here it should be 
noted that two years ago 
ZooDise was the collegiate 
national champion, and last 
year took third behind 
Stanford and Glassboro, NJ. 
Zoo raced to a 4-1 lead, 
then stretched it to 7-4, but 
UVM scored three straight 
to tie before Zoo tallied. An 
unfortunate dropped pass 
led to a quick UMass score 
and a lead of 12-10. Buta 
gritty UVM squad refused 
to succumb to the awe of 
playing a powerful team 
evenly, and fought back to 
14-18 before Zoo scored 
the winning point to take a 
see next page 


‘Update 


hard-earned 15-13 victory 
and first place in the 
section. UMass, UVM and 
the Dukes qualified for 
Regionals. The ultimate 
world was given notice that 
UVM is a power to be 
reckoned with in next 
spring’s collegiate nationals. 


Fine Individual 
Performances by 
Women’s Tenni 


Team : 


By MARY LEE 

GIAMBRUNO 
This past weekend at 
the New England Division I 
Women’s Intercollegiate 
Tennis Championships, the 
UVM women turned out 
fine performances. Among 
these were Cathy Durfee in 
the Third Flight Singles. 
She took a bye, won her 
following match, 6-3, 7-6 
(7-2), and after losing her 
next match, 6-1, 6-2, she 
placed fourth at Flight 
Three after losing the third 
place match, 6-4, 6-0. The 
number one flight doubles 
team of Margie Goldsmith 


continued from page 14 


St. Louis Blues in this year’s 
NHL draft, the “‘strongest 
member on this year’s 
team.” 

The new coach believes 
that the scoring will be 


there and seems a lot more 
concerned about the 
defense. A former defense- 
man at Salem State, Gilligan 
says that “a good offense 
stems from a _ good 
defense.”” The Catamounts 
lost four regulars last season 
and the big question mark 
appears to be how well they 
can fill these slots. Co- 
captain Hank Owen returns 
with Jukka Vartola, Todd 
Clark, and Tom Maher. 
Although quality blueliners 
look sparse, three freshmen 
have emerged and have 
impressed Gilligan and assis- 
tant coach Billy Kangas. Joe 
Gervais, Kevin Finnity, and 
Paul Seguin should receive 
on-the-job education about 
Division I hockey. The 
ability of these freshmen as 


(27-21), 
round draft pick 
on first place reduced to a 


Miami 
at 
N.Y, Jets 


~ 


Kramer (31.17) Dolphins 

_ Bushweller (30-18) Dolphins 
mil (27-21) 

ub Kea (27a Dolphins 

__ Féntecchi Ne e4) Oolp ins 4 


~ Pate . 


24-24. Last — but really first — 


and Robin Cooley placed 
second in the Consolation 
Final losing 7-6, 6-7, 6-3. 


Meanwhile, the second 
flight doubles team of Mar- 
gie Goldsmith and Meg 
Bilgore placed fourth at 
Second Flight Doubles. 
Katie Postmus, a sopho- 
more on the team, had this 
to say about the meet and 
the team, ‘‘The team did 
better pointwise in the first 
round this year than in the 
whole tournament last year. 
The team is an improving 
caliber and we had a good 
overall year.”’ 


Rugby Blanks 
Norwich in 
Memorial Game 


By JEFF GAGE 

and GROVER USILTON 

In an inspirational blitz- 
krieg last Saturday, the 
UYM rugby club finished 
their season by conquering 
the Cadets from Norwich, 
14-0. 

UVM, clad in dark 
memorial armbands com- 
memorating the death of 


well as a few others to 
adapt to the level of play is 
the key to UVM’s game, 
said the defensive-minded 
Gilligan. 

Guarding the net for the 
Cats are last year’s goalie 
Tom Draper (4.08 avg.), the 
1982-83 starter Mike Mun- 
dorf, and Gregg Thygesen 
(4.98 avg.). 

Vermont will be a mem- 
ber of the all new ECAC 
Division I along with last 
year’s Eastern Champs RPI, 
Clarkson, St. Lawrence, 
Colgate and the six Ivy 
League schools with hockey 
programs, Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
and Princeton. 


Gilligan is looking for- 
ward to the season. ‘‘This is 
different than what I had at 
Yale because hockey seems 
to be a much bigger part of 
the winter here. I think the 
people have a healthy atti- 
tude about the program. 
The fans like to think of it 


N.Y.Giants Philadelphia L.A. Rams 
at at at 
Dallas Detroit St, Louis 
Cowboys Eagles Cardinals 
Giants Lions Cardinals 
Giants Lions Cardinals 
Giants Eagles Cardinals 
Cowboys Lions Cardinals 
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last year’s captain Bob 
Weiser, shut out the cadets 
behind a strong and physi- 
cal team effort. 

Standouts included 
junior winger Larry Fleisch- 
man, who scored UVM’s 
first try, and sealed the 
victory by picking off an 
errant Norwich pass and 
scampering 80 long yards 
for his second try of the 
afternoon. 

Junior scrum-half Jeff 
Gage and senior fullback 
Chris Shay rounded out the 
scoring with a try and a 
point after, respectively. 

Playing as a unit, the 
UVM ruggers survived an 
intense and hard-fought bat- 
tle, always keeping in mind 
the true reason for which 


they were playing: to win 


for Weiser. 

“It was an important 
game for me, and for the 
rest of the team,’ said 
captain Shay, ‘‘and I think 
the turnout at the game 
and the way we played 
together really reflects the 
respect Bob had. We’re all 
going to miss him.” 


Hockey Cats Previewed 


as pro hockey while the 
administration maintains 
that these are students who 
can play hockey. UVM has 
a commitment to athletics,” 
says Gilligan. 

Although it may seem a 
bit fantastic, Gilligan not 
only liked to think that 
UVM will make the play- 
offs, he’s also looking for 
the home ice in the eight- 
team playoff field. “I won’t 
be happy if we don’t make 
the playoffs and I hope the 


kids won’t be happy 
either.”’ 
Gilligan has brought 


along with him a feeling of 
confidence. Junior defense- 
man Mike Maher (out with 
an injured wrist) seemed 
very happy with the new 
look. “I think in five years 
we’re going to have one of 
the best programs in the 
country,’’ said Maher. For 
now Gilligan and his newly 
acquired team will take it 
one game and one season at 
a time. 


_ Cynic Sunday Selections 
“TIL THE FAT LADY SINGS: The race is far from over and, judging by the tightening 
Pack, we could have a photo finish. Jumbling the accustomed pecking order this week is 
Kevin Bushweller (30-18), who recorded the first 6-0 week of the season in last week’s 
prediction bonanza. Alex Nemerov (29-19) went 5-1, passing the dejected Amos Kamil 
whose 2-4 record sent him plumetting out of the elite Kramerish company of 
__ which he had only the briefest of tastes. Chris Fontecchio, apparently looking for a high 
. next year, looks more like Mediocrity personified each week. He’s 
is Harvey Kramer (31-17), his season-long stranglehold 
: shaky one-game lead. Kramer’s 2-4 record last week was his 
_ first losing mark of the season. What’s the world coming to? What indeed? 


L.A. Raiders New England 
at at 

Chicago Denver 

Bears Broncos 
Raiders Patriots 
Bears Broncos 
Raiders Broncos 
Bears Patriots 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


TEXACO 862-0656 


re 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


ineke 


Saat’ DISCOUNT. MUFFLERS 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


FROM AS 
%* FITS MANY 


SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIPATING 
DEALERS U 


Featuring.. 

= Aa 

L 

"One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!" 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 


individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUTIN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-G PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


\ 4 


THE BEST FASHION QUALITY VALUE 


MBERMEYER 


Layaway for Christmas 


Your complete ski shop 


DOWN 
unDer 


ee IN Lom Nag 


SHELBURNE ROSHELBUANE, VT.0O548e2 
Open Weekdays 10-9,Sat.10-6,Sun.10-5 
Only 5 miles south of Burlington, 55 car parking 


Next to Dunham Shoes and Vt. Christmas Shop 
AT DOWN UNDER WE MAKE WINTER WONDERFUL 
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Chicken Wing S Dudato The! 


from the street corner 


to your door... 


FREE DELIVERY 


(4-2A.M.) — $5.00 min. 


Homemade Chili 


Mt. Wing Snack...6 wings, veggies & dip 
Mt. Wing Meal...12 Wings, veggies & dip 
Mt. Wing Munch...18 wings, veggies & dip 


Mt. Wing Mania...40 wings, veggies & dip 


sauces ..mild, medium, “hurt me” 


VOLUME DISCOUNT for larger appetites 


CATERING for parties, organizations, and businesses & ew. 2 18 3 i 


* * * * 


. Late Night Menu : 


LET US HELP! 


Year Long, Full Time 
Internships Starting 
~| January 1985 Include: 


* Community Development 
Assistant — Burlington 
City Hall 


* Acute Care Unit Intern 
Howard Mental Health 


* Alcohol Emergency 
Service Worker — 
Howard Mental Health 


* Director, Volunteers in 
Action — Center for 
Service Learning 


* Research Assistant — 
Department of Social 
Welfare 


% Recreational Coordinator 
— Department of Cor 
rections 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


PROGRAM 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

4] South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


SPECIALS 
This Month 
Grey Goose Wine 
by Glass- $1.25 with 
Fruit and Cheese Plate 
$3.75 Beck’s Dark & 
Light- $1.50 Bottle 
Champagne Specials 
All Month. 


36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


People who 


enjoy life... 
... prefer 


Vermont's Classic Video 


Dance Club 


Join us 

during 

the bright 

side of the day — 
for extremely 
reduced prices 
from 12 to 8 


Whispers is located in ihe Marketplace, Winooski 
Open 7 nights 655-2740 


The Shape of 


the NBA 


continued from page 14 


RICKS are living proof of 
winning through the draft. 
Former first-rounders Mark 
Aguirre and Rolando Black- 
man are NBA All-stars, if 
not superstars, and_ this 
year’s selection, Sam Per- 
kins, will help fill the team’s 
perennial weakness at cen- 
ter. 

Add a decent pair of 
forwards and the SAN 
ANTONIO SPURS are in 
contention. Artis Gilmore 
still controls the middle, 
and George ‘‘Iceman” Ger- 
vin will no doubt benefit 
from the addition of Olym- 
pic standout Alvin Robert- 
son. 

The HOUSTON ROC- 
KETS’ Great Experiment 
will probably be more suc- 


cessful than the Twin- 
Tower system the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 


attempted last year. Akeem 
the Dream Olajuwon and 
Ralph Sampson can’t be 
touched individually. Ima- 
gine what happens when 
they put it together. 

The UTAH JAZZ won’t 
match last year’s divisional 
title, and should come 
down to earth. The KAN- 
SAS CITY KINGS, mean- 
while, take a _ cast of 
nobodies in their battle for 
the cellar with the. DEN- 
VER NUGGETS. Look for 
the Nuggets, minus Kiki 
Vandeweghe and a draftee, 
to win that battle. 

Pacific Division — The 
LOS ANGELES LAKERS 
looked like champions for 
three games in last year’s 
NBA finals, and Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar will remind 
his teammates that it in fact 
takes four. KA-J, the 
league’s most prolific scor- 
er, would like to make this 
season, his last, a memor- 
able one, and coach Pat 
Riley’s Lakers are the team 
to do it. Even without his 
over-inflated assist numbers, 
Earvin ‘‘Magic”’ Johnson is 
still perhaps the league’s top 
guard. Add the potentially 
dominant James Worthy, 
the only really positive 
thing to emerge from last 


year’s Championship series 
for the Lakers, and yoy 
have a team that was a few 
rebounds away from a title. 
This year they may not 
need those rebounds. 

The PORTLAND 
TRAIL BLAZERS aren 
ready to give up, though, 
They’ve bet the farm to 
acquire Superscorer Kjkj 
Vandeweghe and Sam 
Bowie to complement All- 
star Jim Paxson, and coach 
Jack Ramsey thinks he hag 
the horses to match L.A. 
Not this year, Jack, but 
soon. Real soon. 

The PHOENIX SUNS 
never really did have a 
center. However, all those 
painful years of watching 
Rich Kelley and Alvan 
Adams attempt to guard 
Jabbar apparently have not 
made a lasting impression. 
This flashy but unbalanced 
squad will now counter 
with Rick Robey and James 
Edwards. Like I said, they 
never really did have a 
center. 

If the Bullets helped 
themselves in the off- 
season, it was at the SEAT- 
TLE -SUPERSONICS’ ex- 
pense. Ricky Sobers will 
never replace Gus Williams, 
and rookie center Tim 
McCormick will get his 
lunch handed to him by a 
myriad of talented Wes- 
tern Conference pivotmen. 

The LOS ANGELES 
CLIPPERS settle in their 
new home attempting to 
steal a page from the Al 
Davis book of winning. 
Well, Davis’ Raiders brought 
an NFL Title to their new 
home, and the NBA title 
may as well return to the 
city of Angels, but the 
Cummings-less Clippers 
won’t be the ones to do it. 

The GOLDEN STATE 
WARRIORS like the Sonics 
and Knicks, did little to 
improve this summer, and 
it’s safe to say that they 
were in no position to do 
so. Their only acquisition, 
Jerome Whitehead, will not 
rescue the Warriors from 
the cellar. Happy landings, 
Jerome. : 1 


Foster on 
Hockey Cats 


continued from page 15 

To reach Foster’s goal 
of qualifying for the play- 
offs, Vermont will need to 
finish among the top four 
teams in the new ECAC 
alignment, which has them 
pitted in a division with St. 
Lawrence, Clarkson, Col- 
gate, RPI, and all the Ivy 
League schools. UVM will 
count not only on players 
like Foster and Owen but 
also on veterans such as 
Tom Draper, Mike O’Con- 
nor, and the Mahre_ bro- 
thers. 

In Foster’s three years 
here, he has been part of 
more losses than wins, and 


has now seen a coaching 
change made prior to his 


senior year. Reflecting on 
his decision to attend UVM, 
Foster said the main reason 
he came here was to be 
reunited with high school 
teammates Matt Winnicki 
and Kirk McCaskill, both 
since departed. 

“Things have gone 
pretty well,” Foster said. “I 
don’t regret coming here at 
all.’ Fans who have 
watched him © streaking 
down left wing for three 
years certainly don’t regret 
the All-American’s decision 


either. fe 
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Worldly Women 


The UVM Women in Develop- 
ment Committee was formed in 
1982 to focus attention on issues 
concerning women in developing 
countries. The committee sponsors 
a variety of events for information 
about women of the Third World 
and for Americans interested in 
working in developing countries. 
Following is a partial list of Women 
in Development Committee activi- 
ties for the fall semester 1984: On 
Thursday, Nov. 1 at noon, Donna 
Caplan presents a slide show talk on 
her experience living with an 
Akamba community in Kenya. On 
Monday, Nov. 5 at 3 p.m. Jan Folta 
will show slides and talk of her 
sabbatical research on stress and 
women’s roles in Zimbabwe. On 
Friday, Nov. 9 at 3 p.m. there is a 
workshop addressing the issue of 
Women in International Develop- 
ment. The workshop will be held in 
Blundell House, all other events are 
in the 5th floor foyer of Williams 
Hall. 


Flash 


Yearbook photographs of UVM 
clubs and organizations are now 
being taken! Literature pertaining 
to these pictures has been sent to 
each club and organization through 
the S.A. mailboxes. If you did not 
receive this literature, please con- 
tact the Ariel office soon. If you 
did receive it, please send us your 
reply soon. Time is running out and 


we want you in our book! 


The End is Near 


Unbeknownst to most Ameri- 
cans, Ronald Reagan is associated 
with an extreme Fundamentalist 
Christian movement which believes 
that the current generation of 
human beings is the last generation 
which will live on earth. Reagan 
apparently believes that Biblical 
prophecies predict that the current 
generation will see Armageddon — 
the war which will end the world. 
Hard to believe? Then come hear 
the complete, fully documented 


CAMPUS NOTES 


story of the bizarre and frightening 
world-view of the man who has his 
finger on ‘‘The Button.’’ Moderated 
by professor David Ulansey, depart- 
ment of religion, University of 
Vermont, Thursday, Nov. 1, 7:30 
p.m., 115 Commons, Living/Learn- 
ing Center, UVM. Sponsored by 
Mortar Board. 


Rubbed the Right Way 


Don Wright, a_ professional 
masseur in the Burlington area, is 
offering a massage demonstration 
on Thursday, Nov. 1, at 7 p.m. in 
room 302-A, Lafayette Hall, spon- 
sored by the Wellness Promotion 
Program and the Student Health 
Center. There is no charge for this 
event; just bring a t-shirt, shorts, 
something comfortable to lie on 
(towel, sleeping bag pad), and a 
friend to work with. Join Don 
Wright and the Wellness Promotion 


Program, and RELAX... 


Canadian Courses 


And Now for Something Com- 
pletely Different. The UVM Cana- 
dian Studies Program will be 
offering four courses this spring, 
open to all UVM students. No prior 
knowledge of Canada is required. 
The courses are: A&IS 91, Intro- 
duction to Canada, William Met- 
calfe; Anthropology 28, Language 
& Literature, A. Peter Woolfson; 
Geography 52, Canada, Edward J. 
Miles; History 76, Canadian His- 
tory: Post Confederation, Richard 
Hunt. Most of the courses have as 
part of their curriculum such events 
as films, guest speakers, and a field 
trip to Canada. 


The Best Smile 


The sisters and pledges of Delta 
Delta Delta sorority are sponsoring 
a “best smile on campus’’ contest. 
Please come to the bookstore and 
place a 50 cent vote. The contest 
will begin on Tuesday, Nov. 6. The 
proceeds will be going to the family 
of Jim Ziegler. So far we have 
raised $125 towards this cause. 


We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


864-7759 


Dealing With Despair 


On Thursday, Nov. 1 a work- 
shop on creative alternatives to 
depression will begin a four-week 
session at the UVM Counseling and 
Testing Center at 146 S. Williams 


St. Time is 3-4:30. The environ- 
ment will be supportive and fun for 
learning creative techniques for 
dealing with despair so that we are 
not victims but creators of our 
experience. This is also an appro- 
priate place to handle emotional 
concerns about going home for the 
holidays. For more information 
and/or to make reservations, call 
the workshop leader, Sande Parris 
at x3340 


Justifying Beliefs 


Whether you are an aspiring 
leader or practicing professional, we 
are sure you will not want to miss 
the second ‘‘First Friday Afternoon 
Conversation’”’ sponsored by Coop- 


Career Workshops: 


All workshops will meet in 


Wednesday, Nov.7 
Co. 


Thursday, Nov. 1 


CAREER CORNER 


Monday, Nov. 5 Interview 

Workshop 3-4:30pm 
Tuesday, Nov. 6 Resume 

Workshop 3-4:30 pm 
Thursday, Nov. 8 Summer Jobs 

Workshop 3-4:30 pm 


the 


On Campus Recruitment: 
General Electric 


Liberty Mutual 
Ins. Co. 
All sessions will be meet in the CCD Recruitment 


Graduate and Professional School Fair: 


Don’t miss it! Monday, November 5 from 10-3 pm in 
Patrick Gym West. Over 40 Graduate and Professional 
Schools from across the country will be represented. 


erative Campus Ministry. Our panel- 
ists will be Keith Miser, dean of 
students, and Gerry Bloomberg, 
counselor in the office of Human 
Resource Development. The topic 
for discussion will be: Personal 
Belief vs. Professional Responsibi- 
lity. The event will take place on 
Friday, Nov. 2 from 3:30 to 5:00 


in the John Dewey Lounge. 


Chose Who Talks 


S.A. Speakers Bureau is seeking 
new members. If interested, please 
call 656-4436 or pick up an appli- 
cation in our office in Wright Hall. 
Applications must be returned by 
Nov. 16. 


Cracking Backs 

Observe and participate in the 
care of chiropractic patients. For a 
conscientious junior, senior, or grad 
student interested in chiropractic as 
a career. Hours available in a busy 
chiropractic office. 


CCD Conference Room. 


7-9 pm 


7-Ipm 


Room. 


SA Concert Bureau presents 


an evening with 


“SANTANA 


_UVM Patrick Gym 
Friday Nov 2, 1984 8:00pm 
Tickets Available at UVM Ticket Store 


U.S. Department of Transportation A G 
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DRINKING AND DRIVING 
CAN KILL A FRIENDSHIP 
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One of Vermont’s finest 
Ski Shops featuring 


the best in... 
SKI CLOTHING 


CB SPORTS #DESCENTE 
POWDERHORN MOUNTAINEERING 


DESCENTE 

THE NORTHFACE 
as 
( Gur S)} 


MASER TURTLENECKS, Wi id 
VERMONT ORIGINALS yy , 
STOWE WOOLENS ft) a 
DEMETRE SWEATERS. li ie 
MEISTER SWEATERS —* ho 


SPYDER rie 
GORDINI GLOVES ‘ee 


ROFFE 
DUOFOLD 
CONROY GLOVES 


add . 


GATES GLOVES: 


@ SKI PARKAS @ RACING PANTS @ STRETCHPANTS © GLOVES 
if) @ MITTENS @ BIB WARM-UPS @ GORE—TEX SHELLS AND PANTS © 
||) @ UNDERWEAR @ SUNGLASSES @ GOGGLES @ GAITORS © SOCKS | 


SPORTSWEAR 


MERONA 

J.G. HOOK 
EAGLES EYE 
MS. SERO 
OCEAN PACIFIC 
ADIDAS 

NIKE 


EQUIPMENT 


ALPINE SKIS 
ROSSIGNOL 


LANZ 
PENDLETON 
WOOLRICH 
COUNTRY MISS 
HEAD 

HERMAN GEIST 
MALIA 


FISHER 
TRAK 
ROSSIGNOL 
VALTONEN 


LADY THOMSON — 
JOHN MEYER 

- J. CHRISTOPHER 
SCHRADER SPORTS 
POINT OF VIEW 
BOSTON TRADER a 
GUNNE SAX ih a 


hg} i! 5 
BOOTS ‘N’ BINDINGS Ky 4 


TRAK 
ALPINA 
ADIDAS 
SALOMON 
ROTTERFELA 


NORDICA 
LANGE © 
DOLOMITE 
LOOK 
MARKER 
SALOMON 


OUR PROFESSIONAL SKI SERVICE SHOP IS IN FULL OPERATION 


USE OUR LAYAWAY 


PLAN 


WE TAKE TRADE-INS 


STOWE — SMUGGLER’S NOTCH — BOLTEN VALLEY PASSES ALL 
ON SALE AT THE ALPINE SHOP 
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4 SO. BURLINGTON OPEN DAILY 9-9 
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NOT A LOVE STORY: Craig Wasson and Melaine Griffith in Brian DePalma’s Bo 
the self-styled “Master of Modern Suspense.” 


dy Double, the seasonal Halloween offering from 


Twin Terror: Double Movie Mayhem 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

he shower curtain is 

ripped aside, and Janet 
Leigh screams. WHUP- 
WHUP-WHUP-WHUP wails 
the soundtrack, as the blade 
of primo schizo Norman 
Bates cuts her into mozza- 
rella-like slices. The camera 
pulls back, revealing a grin- 
ning Donald Pleasence, 
watching the scene in an 
abandoned theater. The 
veteran horror actor chiick- 


les, and advises: “Just 
remember, it’s only a 
movie.” 


Terror in 


the Aisles 


Only a movie, but 
nevertheless a staple of the 
American film industry. 
Since Psycho’s success in 
1960, moviegoers have been 
treated (or subjected, 
depending on your point of 
view), to a seemingly end- 
less parade of knife-wielding 
maniacs, possessed _pre- 
pubescents, and oozing 
aliens. Terror in the Aisles, 
narrated by Pleasence and 
Dressed to Kill’s Nancy 
Allen, compiles the most 
suspenseful, adroit, and 
downright disgusting scenes 
from American horror 
movies of the last 25 


years. Drawing from films 
as varied as Notorious and 
The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre, the film is an apt 
testament to the diversity 
of cinematic carnage. 

Terror in the Aisles 
dispenses with the snooze- 
inducing narration common 
to most documentary fea- 
tures. Instead, taskmasters 
Pleasence and Allen offer a 
tidbit like ‘“‘There is some- 
thing delicious about fear,” 
pop out of the frame, and 
let the images speak for 
themselves. Strung together 
without obtrusive voice- 
overs or plodding insight, 
Terror in the Aisles is 
an unpredictable film, leav- 
ing the viewer hanging as to 
which bit of nastiness will 
turn up next. Such an 
approach also renders it as 
scary as any midnight 
screening of Dawn of the 
Dead. 

“Which movies, 
scenes?”’ you ask. 

We’ve got them all. 

“Horror movies tap into 
our childhood fears,’’ mewls 
Pleasence, cutting to Pol- 
tergeist’s ‘‘Toybox Death 
Struggle” sequence. Carrie’s 
Sissy Spacek napalms a 
high-school prom, while 
The Exorcist’s Linda Blair 


which 


See TERROR, page 5 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
he perverse pleasure of 
Brian DePalma’s Body 

Double isn’t its spiky eroti- 
cism or choreographed vio- 
lence, but the voyeuristic 
thrill of going to a movie 
and knowing you are ata 
movie. 


Body 
Double 


DePalma is continually 
being attacked as a sexist 
for films like Carrie and 
Dressed to Kill, but while 
watching Body Double you 
are more likely to go, “gee, 
keen music,” or ‘swell 
editing,’’ or ““ooooooh what 
a neat tracking shot,” than 
you are to say ‘“DePalma’s 
such a sexist pig!”’ It is alla 
matter of perspective. 

Brian DePalma is a 
director who inspires strong 
reactions. One half of the 
American film critics think 
he is a stunning craftsman, 
with a sharp eye and a sharp 
wit. The other half think 
he’s just ripping off Hitch- 
cock. One half of the 
women in America may 
think DePalma is a sexist 


with perversions towards 
voyeurism and _ violence 
against women, but the 


other women of America go 


to DePalma’s films with 
their boyfriends or because 
they enjoy them. 


The problem with Body 
Double is that it doesn’t 
and shouldn’t inspire such 
split opinions. DePalma cer- 
tainly knows how to put a 
film together, and Body 
Double is well crafted and 
intriguing to watch, but it 
isn’t nearly as memorable 
as Dressed to Kill, The 
Phantom of the Paradise, or 
the highly underrated Blow 
Out. Body Double is a good 
exercise in film technique, 
but it isn’t as riveting as 
DePalma’s other works. 

Body Double concerns 
the seduction of actor Jake 
Scully (Craig Wasson) who 
becomes fascinated by a 
woman he watches through 
a telescope each night, but 
his seduction isn’t as simple 
as that. Jake is being pulled 
into a plot that involves 
fake identities, x-rated 
films, and murder — a plot 
Jake, a naive, claustropho- 
bic actor, has a hard time 
playing. 

If Body Double is hard 
to take seriously as cinema, 
it is partially because 
DePalma doesn’t seem to be 
taking the film very serious- 
ly himself. Body Double is 


See BODY, page 5 


The Politics 
of Garbage 


By STEVE 

ZNAMIEROWSKI 

By now you have pro- 
bably seen the “‘sculpture of 
garbage”’ standing with all 
its ugliness to be seen on 
our lovely campus. This 
sculpture is a project creat- 
ed by one of the Environ- 
mental Studies I labs, in 
response to the problem of 
littering on the UVM cam- 
pus. But the UVM campus 
is only a microcosm, with 
students being isolated from 


the large scale pollution 
problems of the United 
States. 


The materials collected 
for the sculpture came from 
all..areas..of the UVM 
campus, including Red- 
stone, East Campus, Main 
Campus, and _ Centennial 
Field. The Environmental 
Studies lab collected all of 
the garbage to construct the 
sculpture in a time period 
of less than 20 minutes. 

The makeup of the 
litter is as follows: 5 per- 
cent glass, 5 percent metal, 
15 percent plastic, and 75 
percent paper. Of the paper 
products, 50 percent are 
food-related, 15 percent 
consists of flyers and adver- 
tising notices, 15 percent is 
cardboard, and 20 percent 
is miscellaneous items, such 
as cigarettes and _ other 
smoking related products. 
Other miscellaneous items 
include an icecube tray, a 
carpet, a flower pot, a fan 
belt, and a dish towel. 

The — sculpture was 
designed to illustrate and 
awaken the UVM campus to 
the environmental ugliness 
and hazards of littering. 
This article hopes to offer 
solutions such as recycling, 
to control the enormous 
amount of waste created by 
Americans. 

An American citizen 
uses up to 300 times the 
amount of certain resources 
that an average citizen of 
India uses. Littering stems 
from laziness; a clear lack of 
respect and general ignor- 
ance of our individual im- 
pact on the ecological sys- 
tem. Recycling offers hope 
to reduce the problem of 
pollution and stretch the 
earth’s limited resources a 
bit further. 

We have grown up 
under the blinding shadow 

See TRASHED, page 13 


NO MINIMUM HOURS Mon-Thurs 8:00-9:00 “s 
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196 Main Street, Burlington 
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Little Caesars prepares 
you for the real world. 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Row ¢ Rutland Vt ¢ 773-7750 


FENDING FOR YOURSELF. 


If you're going to eat pizza once you leave 
school, you'll have to find some way to pay for 
it. And since you won't be able to write home 
anymore for money, you're going to have to 
find a job, which means first lining up inter- 
views. Have you started interviewing yet? 

And if you do find a job, you're going to 
need a place to live, within your budget, which 
means you might have to take out a loan. But 
first you have to establish credit. You don't 
have credit? Well you can’t get credit unless 
you have a lot of money in the bank. You do 
have money in the bank, don’t you? No? Well 
how do you expect to get married? And buy a 
house? And send your kids to college? What 
about their future? They're gonna want to eat 
pizza too, you know. 


Well, you can’t solve these problems over- 
night, but you are going to have to eat, so 
meanwhile Little Caesars will help you out a 
little. 


Shelbume at Flynn 


658-915] Call ahead for Quick Pick-up (a sane ht ApeH by Gbfic 2 Z ON 
es es mes = VALUABLE COUPON = = mmm me MON-SAT. atten KW 


I — 6 /M 
FREE PEZEA! | 202 G2 somnear 
: 
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Buy any size original round pizza at regular price, get identical pizza EXPERIENCE [J a 
FREE with this coupon at participating Little Caesars, Carry-out i , 
only. One coupon per customer. LOTU -YWET 
Expires: 5 W hy 
ON THE WATERFRONT, Ackioss PROM THE [CE HOUKE” 174 BATTERY W 
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‘Caroline had 


Y 


Middle-Aged 


Malaise, 


Lisa Alther’s 


Other Women 


By MELISSA CHASE 
Hi away in the Vermont 

-4countryside, Lisa Alther’s voice 
calls out from remote hills with the 
recent publication of her third 
novel, Other Women. A compelling 
story, it combines: winning humor, 
contemporary realism, and intense, 
often wrenching, personal depth. It 
leads the reader through the thera- 
peutic experience and_ personal 
growth of a woman, hell bent on 
shedding her worn out neurotic 
strongholds. 


Caroline, our neurotic heroine, 
embodies the stereotypical spawn 
left over from the political, social, 
sexual flux of the 60s and 70s. 


Middle-aged and haggard,  disillu-- 


sioned and divorced, a mother of 
two, and a lesbian to boot. 


“She’s tried all the standard 
bromides, marriage and mother- 
hood, apple pie and monogamy, 
bigamy and polygamy; consumer- 
ism, communism, - feminism, and 
God; sex, work, alcohol, drugs, and 
true love.”’ 


This about sums up the Ameri- 
can way. Caroline has reached the 
end of her rope, however. Reaching 
valiantly for her bootstraps, she is 
forced to concede that she is, in 
essence, ‘barefoot.’ Sunk into 
depression and feeling unutterably 


mundane, Caroline trudges off to 
therapy. 


The therapeutic 
between Caroline and Hannah, her 
psychologist, is developed with 
realism and sensitivity. The inter- 
play of these two women becomes 
central in both the therapy, and the 
novel as a whole. 


Hannah is a tough, wise, older 


relationship 


woman. She has seen her fair share 
of tragedy and disillusionment — 
early desertion by her parents, the 
tragic death of her two children — 
but instead of embittering her 
against the world, she is able to tap 
an energy within the pain, and 
forges into the world. She offers a 
unique blend of no nonsense 
realism tempered by a deep tender- 
ness and ability to care. 


At first Caroline is taken aback 
been expecting a 


mix of Mary Poppins and Aunt 
Jemima, not a gray haired house- 
wife in a polyester pants-suit with a 
gaze like a police interrogator.’ 


Hannah has Caroline pegged soon 
into their first session. “Witty and 
self effacing. Obedient and enter- 
taining. These would be her ploys. 
The aggression and rage had gone 
underground, where they could 
blast a hole to China. ”’ 


By identifying herself as a 
superhealer, her job being a nurse in 
an.-.emergency.. room,. Caroline 
strives to excuse her own presence 
in the world. She harbors an intense 
guilt which serves to cap explosive 
rage. Her family’s role in fostering 
this attitude is examined. 

“People like us have no right to 
be unhappy,” her father said. ‘We 
have food, shelter, clothing, good 
health, relative’ safety.’’ This 
doesn’t leave Caroline, the woman 
or little girl, much room to move. 


And so they have. Hidden 
behind a veil of the ultimate 
nurturer, Caroline hides the deep 
anger of martyrdom, and a core of 
self-contempt. She chooses to focus 
on the horrors of contemporary 
society as excuses for. her depres- 
sion. Even nature appears to be 
menacing. Small animals die at her 
feet, fall from the air to her door- 
step, and bloodied sunsets splay 
themselves against the sky. 


Alther portrays Caroline’s jour- 
ney through these past and present 
selves with an easy grace and subtly 
wrought precision. At times her 
humor may verge on the tedious. 
Most often, though, it is fresh and 
captures the idiocy underlying 
much of our contemporary life- 
style. Other Women is an inspiring 
novel, engendering hope in an 
individual’s ability to overcome the 
past, and in doing so transcends 
present, stifling circumstances in 
their lives. Caroline becomes alive 
for the reader and draws the reader 
along with her through this process 
of growth. The novel offers insight 
into the human psyche, balancing a 
fictional story line with the consis- 
tent portrayal of the therapeutic 
process. 
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LISA ALTHER: The Vermont author depicts the struggle of a mother-turned-martyr 


in this, her third, novel. 


Rock n’ Roll High Schools 


Heidi Chandler 


RAVE ON: High school rockers Sweet Revenge onstage at the Third Annual Battle of 
the Bands last night. Also appearing were The Works, Magic Night, Joined at the 
Head, Pegasus, The Imaginites, Black Ice, Technicolor Neighborhood, The Lawyers, 


Game, and Love Goat. 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

I: felt like Woodstock by the 

end of the evening. Eardrums 
numbed, enthusiasm flagging, a 
core crowd of about 100 swayed to 
a cover of The Stones’ “Jumpin’ 
Jack Flash’’ at the Third Annual 
Battle of the Bands last night. 
Spanning five hours, and featuring 
eleven — COUNT ’EM-eleven area 
acts, the concert, sponsored by The 


Mayor’s Youth Office, brought high —__ 


school age musicians out of the 
garage and onto the stage. 

Some groups displayed pro- 
ficiency, others were fairly awful, 
but all displayed a youthful exuber- 
ance and love for the form. Cheered 
on by partisans from their respec- 
tive schools, the various acts cut 
loose with rock-star posturing, 
clearly relishing their moment in 
the spotlight. 

See BATTLE, page 5. 
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WITH THIS COUPON) 
* wot mncluding IceCream Pies 


) READING 
FOR?+ THE 
PLEASURE 
+OFe 
THINKING 
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quality literature 


eseeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeene 


cold island books 


OSK| » VERMONT 


LET US HELP! 


Year Long, Full Time 
Internships Starting 
January 1985 Include: 


| x Community Development 
Assistant — Burlington 
City Hall 
* Acute Care Unit Intern 
Howard Mental Health 


* Alcohol Emergency 
Service Worker — 
Howard Mental Heaith 


* Director, Volunteers in 
Center for 


Action — 
Service Learning 


% Research Assistant — 


Department of Social 


Welfare 


% Recreational Coordinator 
— Department of Cor 
rections 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


PROGRAM 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

4] South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


at participating, 
BenG& Jerry's 
stores. 
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downtown location 


174 College Street 


From Hippocrates... 
To the Himalayas 


The Lost Arts 
of Healing 


Ancient and modern techniques for 
healing body, mind, and soul, 
the study of the human aura — and 
how to mitigate the effects of 
disease-causing karma through 
the Science of the Spoken Word 


FREE LECTURE 


Elizabeth Clare Prophet's 
Teachings from the Ascended Masters 


South Burlington 

Saturday, November 3 7 pm 
Holiday Inn 

1068 Williston Road 

For information: (802) 563-2519 


also 

THE INNER WORKSHOPS 
8 Secrets That Are Too Good 
to Keep a Secret 

How to Heal Yourself « Twin Flames 
«6 more—Attend one, or all 
Boston, Fri.—Sun., Nov. 9-11 
Marriott Hotel Copley Place 

110 Huntington Ave 

For information: (617) 395-1252 


FREE BOOK with this ad— 
The Human Aura 


WEAPONS, NOT WOODY: Diane Keaton plays an Israeli operative in George Roy Hills adaption 
of John LeCarre’s The Little Drummer Grrl. : 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

guitar case lazily slaps 

against her  tightly- 
jeaned thigh as she trods 
along the dusty road 
shoulder. Her thumb cast 
out indifferently to passing 
traffic invites him, her cas- 
ual strut seduces him. In the 
language of George Roy 
Hill’s film adaptation of 
The Little Drummer Girl, 
the lion takes a sniff. 


A mustached Arab, he 
pulls his maroon Mercedes 
to her side and offers a 
polite lift. Hef accent con- 
firms it, she’s a carefree 
American hitching her way 
to Greece. The guitar case 
fits, so do the jeans. Lean- 
ing back between the buc- 
ket seats to open the rear 
door, the lion bites. 


This subtle play of 
entrapment is the staple of 
The Little Drummer Girl. 
Whether it is a demure 
blonde offering a suitcase of 
Russian explosives to an 
unsuspecting diplomat or a 
calculating Israeli comman- 
der posing as an Interna- 
tional Red Cross officer to 
elicit a prisoner’s confes- 
sion, the method is always 
deceit. 


The inside story of an 
Israeli anti-terrorist com- 
mando unit, The Little 
Drummer Girl entices you 
with this deceptive espion- 
age. Following the elaborate 


scheme of an Israeli com- 


mander (Klaus Kinski) to 
recruit and plant a left-lean- 
ing American actress (Diane 
Keaton), the script leads us 
from Nottingham to Myko- 
nos, to Athens, and to 
Munich through a labyrinth 
of surveillances, interroga- 
tions, and abductions. All, 
very much, spy stuff. 


And yet beyond this 
suspenseful adventure, Mid- 
dle Eastern questions give 
this film a tensile strength 
not found in the traditional 
spy story. The tragic anta- 
gonism of Palestinians and 
Israelis is portrayed by the 
protagonists. 


There is the Israeli chief 
Kurtz, a man of ethical 
certainty. Calculating and 


combative, he states a case 
of resignation. “What 
should we do; take another 
piece of the Middle East? 
Or would you have us 
return to the ghettos of 
Europe?” Yet between the 
“necessary” killings of his 
operation, this explanation 
never becomes a _ justifica- 
tion. 


And there is the faceless 
Palestinian Kahlyl, a man of 
enlightened fanaticism. 
Deprived of his home and 
family, he kills with reason 
too. With no planes, no 
tanks, and no missiles, he 
must deliver his bombs by 
hand, 

Between _ these 
there is the 


two, 
American 


actress Charlie. An educated 
radical, she is drawn to the 
men as a Westerner. Naive 
and alone, her only real 
preferences become person- 
al, and divided between 
these two forces of convic- 
tion, she searches for her 
own mission. 


This complex of charac- 
ters is drawn line by line 
from John LeCarre’s novel 
of the same name. And asa 
film adaptation, The Little 
Drummer Girl is disappoint- 
ingly static. Packing 400 
pages of detail into 100 
minutes of entertainment 
requires paring a script to 
its essentials. Yet it also 
might offer creative oppor- 
tunity to twist again this 
tale of deceit. 


Hill takes no_- such 
chance. And despite an 
outstanding cast he barely 
even alters the bookish 
dialogue. Tying Keaton and 
Kinski strictly to their novel 
counterparts, Hill rivals the 
BBC adaptation of Tinker 
Tailor Soldier Spy for staid 
authenticity. For those who 
have done their reading the 
film becomes tedious, and 
depending on how closely. 
you read 
just an exercise in memory 
recall. 


But, for those who have 
never been enticed by 
LeCarre’s prose, the film 
may snare you. 
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**** Excellent 
* KK Good 
ited Average/Watchable 
* Lamentable 
hursday — The Killers 
-4 (not rated) Budding 
contract player Ronald 
Reagan in one of his last 
screen roles. Probably 
worth a few yucks; fitting 
pre-election cinema. 

Friday — All the Presi- 
dent’s Men **** (1976) 
Although journalist Bob 
Woodward’s stock has slid 
since the release of Wired, 
you’d never know it from 
Robert Redford’s glowing 
portrayal in Alan Pakula’s 
adaptation of Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein’s seminal 
Watergate book. Dustin 
Hoffman, as the feisty Bern- 
stein, and Jason Robards, as 
Washington Post editor Ben 
Bradlee, are equally astute. 
One of the best American 


films of the 1970s. (S.A.. 


Films, B106 Angell) 
Saturday — Terms of 
Endearment **% (1983) 
Oscars and People magazine 
superlatives aside, television 
veteran James’ Brooks’ 
directorial debut is a one- 
joke tearjerker; the kind of 
film that drowns in its own 
well-intentioned cliches. 
The sappy screenplay, aside, 


Terror, continued from cover 


blows chow on embattled 
priest Jason Miller’s vesta- 
ment. A noxious, fetus-like 
dweezil pops out of John 
Hurt’s abdomen in Alien. A 
maniacal Jack Nicholson 
stalks his cowering family in 
Stanley Kubrick’s The Shin- 
ing. . 
But wait, there’s more... 
The Omen’s cherubic 
Antichrist sets a _ tricycle 
collision course toward his 
pregnant mom. Halloween’s 
immortal Bogeyman pur- 
sues Jamie Lee Curtis; a 
wire hanger protruding 
from his cheesecloth- 
masked head. Brains ex- 
plode like so many ripe 
pumpkins in David Cronen- 
berg’s notorious Scanners. 
An adorable husky dog is 
transmongrified into a pus- 
emitting mutant in John 
Carpenter’s The Thing. 
Fortunately, Terror in 
the Aisles’ scope is not 
limited to such displays of 
stomach-churning __ special 
effects. Including a number 
of films falling outside of 
the conventional horror 
maelstrom, it also explores 
elements of suspense — the 
slasher movie’s bastard cou- 


| Films on Campus 


however, the film does 
boast fine ensemble acting 
from Shirley MacLaine, 
John Lithgow, and _ the 
ever-cackling Jack Nichol- 
son, in an Oscar-winning 
supporting role. (Sponsored 
by the Inter-Residence Hall 
Association, 235 Marsh Life 
Sciences) 


Let There Be Rock **'%, 


(1982) Standard concert 
documentary featuring Aus- 
tralian wattage droogs 


AC/DC. Power-chord _ nir- 
vana for fans of the genre, 
alr-sickness bag time for 
everyone else. (B-106 
Angell) 


Sunday — A Boy and 
His Dog *** (1978) Weird 
sci fi adaptation of a Harlan 
Ellison novella. Don John- 
son is a survivor in the 
post-Bomb outback; accom- 
panied by a naive debutante 
type and his cynical tele- 
pathic dog. Although too 
inaccessible to please all 
tastes, the film features 
enough mild carnage and 
black humor to please afi- 
cionados of films like The 
Road Warrior. Directed by 
frequent Sam _ Peckinpah 
collaborator L. Q. Jones. 
(S.A. Films, B106 Angell) 

—Dan Williams 


sin. 
From the _ controlled 
paranoia of Wait Until Dark 


to Marathon Man’s in- 
famous dental torture 
sequence, Terror in the 


Aisles offers a succession of 
shivers noted more for 
stylistic attributes. Alfred 
Hitchcock’s layered com- 
position is cited for the 
slowly building suspense of 
The Birds. Quick cutting 
and John Williams’ music 
enhance the “land _ ho!”’ 
tendencies of Steven Spiel- 


berg’s Jaws. 
An interview with sus- 
pense deity Hitchcock 


punctuates Terror in the 
Aisles. Reflecting on his 
view of the contemporary 
horror film, he says: “I’m 
less interested in the con- 
tent of stories than the 
manner of telling them.” 
The same could be said 
for this film’s producers. 
Although comprised of seg- 
ments unlikely to garner a 
National Film Institute 
grant, Terror in the Aisles’ 
thematic diversity and 
thoughtful composition 
elevate the appeal of an 
oft-maligned genre. 


B ody, continued from cover 


liberally laced with 
DePalma’s edgy, movie- 
fascinated wit. There are 
pieces of Hitchcock’s Ver- 
tigo and Rear Window, but 
they are played more like 
jokes than homages. One of 
the secondary characters is 
a film director (played by 
DePalma’s favorite sleazy 
actor, Dennis Franz) who 
acts like the feminists and 
killer critics version of 
DePalma, a blotted has-been 
making a seedy, sexy punk 
vampire movie. 

The best joke in the 
film and the coolest cameo 
of the year comes when 


actor Jake winds up work- 
ing in a recreation of the 
infamous “banned by. the 
BBC” video of Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood’s 
“Relax,’”’ complete with a 
sex club, lots of leather and 
spikes, and the _ band 
themselves. Throughout the 
film, DePalma satirizes the 
very things he is attacked 
for doing, and it is the satire 
and the craft he shows in 
doing it that makes Body 
Double entertaining. 

As a film, Body Double 
is good, as a joke, it may be 
better than even DePalma 
realizes. 
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DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNESéitn 


If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 
Mondays only. 

Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


FINE t| WGER 
194 COLLEGE ST. SYRLINGTON 
9 a ; 


Exercise your franchise, and 


Vote for 


; A, 00% Cotton Denim Jackets 
‘501’ Button Fly Jeans 
REDTAG ‘505’ Jeans 

Great Fitting Cords 


» WE PROMISE YOU'LL GET 
YOQUR MONEY’S WORTH 


SS i} ng 
pple Mountain 
“The place for pants on Church Street” } 


DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S | 
OPEN MON-FRI NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


LE, OPEN MON-FRI NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


v 


RP 


“For the past four years I have 
worked to preserve public access 
to Lake Champlain in the form of a 
waterfront park and bicycle path 
open to the public all along the 
shoreline. With your help | can 
continue my work for the public in 
the Vermont State Senate.” 


RICK SHARP 


FOR 


STATE SENATE 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


Please vote on Nov. 6 
“Paid for by Rick Sharp for State Senate Committee 


GANO AND THE GANG: Violent Femmes vocalist Gordon Gano sits center with group 


members Brian Ritchie, left, and Victor Delorenzo. Appealing to a gamut of musical enthusiasts, 
the Femmes will perform a WRUV benefit on Nov. 7. 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
ho are the Violent 
Femmes and =why 

should you care about 
them? 

The Violent Femmes 
are the future of America, 
and they are lurking just 
under the surface of FM 
radio, your record store, 
and maybe your closet. 
America and the greater 
Burlington area is seething 
with closet Femmes, those 
devoted kids who know all 
the words to songs like 
“Kiss: Off." ="Add=1t- Up; 
“Country Death Song,” 
“To the Kill,’ and ‘““Gimme 
the Car.”’ 

You may have heard 
that high school and college 
youth are into fanatical 
Heavy Metal, but you may 
be shocked by the intensity 
of the average young 
Femme. A Femme is a 
schoolyard slang word fora 
wimp. But hell hath no fury 
like a Femme scorned, as is 
often revealed in the searing 
lyrics of head femme Gor- 
don Gano — ‘went down- 


BATTLE, continued from page 3 


ing, clearly relishing their 
moment in the spotlight. 

Few of the acts unveiled 
any startling original mater- 
ial. Grinding out a variation 
of the classic ‘‘Louie, 
Louie”’ beat, the evening 
featured a smattering of 
well-chosen covers reflect- 
ing the music the young 
musicians grew up on, and, 
in many cases, learned to 
play first. 

CVU’s The Works 
showed a nice diversity of 
material, mixing Jimi Hen- 
drix’s ‘Purple Haze’’ with 
Black Uhuru’s “What Is 
Life?’’ Burlington’s Love 
Goat juxtaposed originals 


with a pronounced reggae 


town and got him a 
gun/Don’t shoot shoot 
shoot that thing at me/You 
know you got my sympa- 
thy.”’ When the Violent 
Femmes perform at Memor- 
ial Auditorium November 
7th, the local Femmes 
should be out in force. 

If you think you may 
have Femme-ish tendencies, 
but aren’t sure about it, 
here’s a test. The number of 
questions you answer yes to 
will gauge your level of 
Femme aptitude. 

1. Do you like the idea 
of acoustic punk rock 
music? 

2. Do you find gospel 
music toe-tapping stuff? In 
the recent past, Femme 
singer/songwriter Gordon 
Gano has become notorious 
for his Christian bent, heard 
swelling up in such Biblical 
songs as ‘Jesus Walking on 
the Water,’’ ‘‘Hallowed 
Ground,” and “It’s Gonna 
Rain.” 

38. Are you a straight 
edge punk (no alcohol or 
drugs) or just not old 


feel with the likes of The 
Monkees’ ‘‘Not Your Step- 
pin’ Stone.’’ A_ hardcore 
band dubbed “Joined at the 


Head’’ played a taut set of 
four-chord thrash to a large- 


ly unreceptive audience, 
while the sloppy yet spirit- 
ed Imaginates evoked peals 
of glee with a repertoire of 
Beach Boys, Steve Miller, 


and Kinks’ kungs. ; 
Top dogs for the night 


were Essex Junction’s The 
Lawyers. The _ three-piece 
combo, performing a brief 
set of mostly U2 and 
Decentz’ material, walked 
away with first prize — a 
recording session at South 
Willard Street’s White Crow 
Audio. The aforementioned 


enough to drink? 

4. Do you find the idea 
of sexual repression lyrical- 
ly interesting? Are you 
sexually repressed? Listen- 
ing to Gano sing “Black 
Girls,” ‘‘Prove My Love,”’ or 
‘Sweet Misery Blues”’ might 
help. 

5. Have you ever banged 
some sticks on a washtub 
and thought, “Hey, not 
bad!’*? Femme’s drummer 
Victor De Lorenzo does this 
every night, calling his in- 
famous washtub snare a 
‘‘tranceaphone.”’ 

6. Were you ever called 
“femme,” “mo,” “‘queer- 
bait,” ‘‘retread,” “reject,” 
or “doof” during recess? If 
you were, the Violent 
Femmes would love to 
avenge your past sufferings. 

The Violent Femmes 
are widely noted as a group 
that encourages audience 
participation, and no true 
Femme will be left unturn- 
ed next Wednesday night. 
The Femmes and the Neats 
will be performing starting 
at eight o’clock. 


metal monarchs Game were 
runners up, judged by a 
panel of local musicians and 
journalists. 


Jane Driscoll and Kathy 
Lawrence of The Mayor’s 
Youth Office were pleased. 
at the relatively high turn- 
out and sheer diversity of 
acts. A scant four bands 
appeared when the Boyz 
took the prize last year, 
compared with the 11 of 
last night’s performance. 

Band members chatted, 
the cleaning crew scrubbed, 
and critics kibbutzed as the 
show broke up: “I can’t 
believe it,” The Lawyers’ 
crew-cutted lead singer 
beamed, cradling his guitar 


Love Goat and Essex-based and prize. 
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By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
I; Kurt Masur directed 
traffic on the Avenue of 
the’ Americas, one would 
seldom see an accident. Of 
course, Masur doesn’t direct 
traffic; he conducts the 
world-renown Gewandhaus 
Orchestra of Leipzig. With a 
tilt of his bearded head and 
a sweeping sway of his arm, 
Masur directs the notes of 
bass and oboe, clarinet and 
cello, sending them into his 
audience with an ear-waking 
clarity. 


The Gewandhaus 
Orchestra performed Fri- 
day, Oct. 26 at Memorial 
Auditorium as part of 
UVM’s Lane Series. Their 
renditions of Beethoven’s 


Fourth and Fifth sympho- 


nies as well as the Overture |B ‘ 


to Egmont demonstrated a | 


chilling exactitude. Parts, 
however, seemed strained, 
lacking the - 


spirit. 


The orchestra boasts a 
laureled history that has 
attracted the paths of many 
composers over the years. 
J.S. Bach conducted the 
Leipzig Collegium Musicum 
(a forerunner to the 
Gewandhaus) and, for all 
practical purposes, joins 
Mendelssohn and Gustav 
Mahler as a_ conducting 
alumnus of the later orches- 
tra. In his time, Mendel- 
ssohn supported the works 
of contemporaries Robert 
Schumann and the piano 
virtuoso Franz Liszt. Thus 
seeing this orchestra, 


steeped in the history of 
their own music, gives the 
awesome feeling of standing 
in front of a musical Acro- 
polis. 

The present picthed of 
the orchestra also proves 
impressive. Kurt Masur 
inherited the orchestra in 
1970. Both he and 85 
percent of the Gewandhaus 
studied at Leipzig’s College 
for Music. His similar train- 


deeply-felt { 
though ineffable element of | 


THE GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA: Under the direction of 
conductor Kurt Masur, the Leipzig ensemble peformed at 
Memorial Auditorium on Friday, Oct. 26. 


ing and dedication — Masur 
works with the orchestra in 
Leipzig for six to seven 
months of the year — result 
in an orchestra that is the 
paradigm of Germanic pre- 
cision and clarity. 

This clarity blanketed 
all of Friday’s performance. 
The clarity of the solos — 
often covered in a mist of 
strings — proved unparallel- 
ed: 

The Orchestra opened 
with the Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Egmont. Based on 
the tragedy Egmont, writ- 
ten by Goethe in 1788, 
Beethoven’s one-movement 
piece moved delicately from 
the page to the fingers of 
the Gewandhaus. 

In the same manner, the 
orchestra moved through 
the four movements of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony with an adept grace. 
Not until the second move- 


ment of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, however, did the 
Gewandhaus instill a spirit 
into the performance. 
Beethoven’s Fifth began 
with the familiar four-note 
motto and moved into its 


- variations. The power of 
this piece as compared to 
the others of the evening 
must be partially attributed 


to the ‘composer. One 
noticed, though, a more 
spirited addition overall. 


The difference is analogous 
to a garnished passing of the 
piece to the _ audience, 
rather than a direct passage. 


From the slow moving 
second movement Adante 
con Mototo to the noble 
finale, Allegro, the exacting 
orchestra turned musicians 
gave an emotionally con- 
suming conclusion to an 
appreciative Burlington 
audience. 


Poetry Reading Slated 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

Lo writer Ken Caffrey 

might joke about there 
being ‘‘more poets than 
people” in Vermont, but he 
is dead serious,when he says 
that “there is a vacancy of 
forums for poets in Burling- 
ton.” To help remedy this, 
he has, on behalf of store- 
owner Paul Moutal, organ- 
ized a series of poetry 
readings beginning tonight. 

Moutal’s store, Cold 
Island Books, is the kind of 
venue that “doesn’t sell 
Garfield books.” With its 
large poetry section and 
collection of obscure titles, 
it should provide an appro- 
priate backdrop for the 
readings which Moutal con- 
siders “his way of promot- 
ing the arts.” 


The series, _ entitled 
‘Diverse Pursuits,” will 
showcase two or three poets 
at each reading. Some of 
the writers featured are 
names that are rapidly 
becoming familiar. Steve 
Goldberg, who will be read- 
ing December 13, wrote the 
recently produced drama 
Sandtrap. Aron Tager, who 
directed Sandtrap, will be 
reading the same night. On 
November 29, Belinda 
Recio and Mary Bemis, 
co-editors of the local poe- 
try journal Avenue, will 
read. And on December 6, 
UVM professor Art Tish- 
man is featured. Many of 
the poets have been reading 
at the Church Street Center 
and The German Club. It is 
hoped that the series will 
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attract am audience who 

might have -been reluctant 

to attend open readings. 
The schedule is: Nov. 1 


— Tom Bartlett, Steven 
Ellis; Nov. 8 — Andrea 
Luna, David Cavanaugh, 
Sharon Webster; Nov. 15 — 
Ralph Culver, Ken Caffrey; 
Nov. 29 — Mary Bemis, 
Belinda Recio; Dec. 6 — Art 
Tishman, Bruce Holsapple; 
Dec. 13 — Steve Goldberg, 
Aron Tager. 


The readings begin at 
8:00 p.m. at Cold Island 
Bookstore, 28 Main Street 
in Winooski, adjacent to 
Vermont Pasta. 

Wine and 
cheese will be served, and 
admission is free. 


Year Long, Full Time 
Internships Starting 
January 1985 Include: 


* Director, Volunteers in 


* Research Assistant — 


’| *& Recreational Coordinator 
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* Community Development 
Assistant — Burlington 
City Hall 
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Howard Mental Health 
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University of Vermont 


— Department of Cor 


ANNOUNCING THE REOPENING 
OF OUR DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON LOCATION 
AS A SEASONAL CONVENIENCE. 


Save up to ys 
on footwear at 40 
factory direct prices 

AT OUR LOWER CHURCH STREET STORE 


IN BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


SPECIAL HOURS: 9:30AM to 6PM 
Tues.—Sat. only. 


Men's leather casual 
walking shoe. Vibram 
sole. Made in U.S.A. 


Sugg. retail $66.00 


Great footwear for the great outdoors 


Dunham Footwear Factory Outlets 


SHELBURNE, VT-Shelburne Rd. Rt 7 
Next to Down Under Sportswear 
BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza. Barre-Montpelier Rd 
RUTLAND, VT-Woodstock Ave., Rt 4 East 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street 


MAINE: Kittery, Welle, MASSACHUSETTS: Brockton, Burlington, Cambridge, Natick, Norwood 
(Westwood), Salem, Saugus, Shrewsbury, Sturbridge. NEW YORK; Lake George (Queensbury) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Concord, Keene, Manchester, Merrimack, Nashua, North Conway, 
Portemouth, West Lebanon. VERMONT: Barre, Bennington, Brattleboro, Manchester Center, 
Rutland, Shelburne 


OCT. 28—NOV. 3 
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Serving Food 
._ & Drink 'til 2 a.m. 


Nachos 

10 p.m.-2 a.m. 

2 for 1 on 

Select. Sandwiches 
Sunday-Thursday 


After Midnight 
Open 11 a.m. -2 


LIVING. LEARNING | iene 
CENTER 152 Church St., Burl. 


air-conditioned 


PROGRAM | MeckUire 
F AIR . | 4 7 VOTE 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 | [i> Wau “ows 
10 AM — 3 PM pe | 
FIREPLACE LOUNGE = » # BobBennett 


Exhibits — Demonstrations — Music & More 


Libertarian 
FREE! ALL WELCOME! P 
. or 
1985-86 Program Development Material 
Available at the Fair, or MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Vermont Senate 
at the L/LC Director’s Office (x4200) pie tates, 
Proposal Deadline: December 14 increase either taxesor gov't 
Any Chittenden County voter CHITTENDEN 
salary on request, if{ violate this 


POP ETE NB i OF OR OS BF HE HE Of OR OO He HE HE oH Of Of Ho He He oi Oh So Ho ma lbretelve theaehaiy oioy COUNTY 


guarantee. 


Free Vermont! 
Vote Libertarian 


Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 
Classes Forming Now!! 
Call 655-3300 


The Woolen Mill@ 20 W.Canal @ Winooski 


State Senate 


A Vote for 
Sally Conrad 
is a vote for: 


®@ Equitable state aid to education 
®@ Curbing acid rain and toxic wastes 


Memorial Auditorium @ Stopping the nuclear arms race 
| @ Equal opportunities for women 
For ticket information call 863-5966 Donald K. Donald Productions 
Tickets $11.50 at the Flynn Box Office and UVM Campus Ticket Store. Paid for by the Sally Conrad for State Senate Committee 
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Students Respond to Issue 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 
orry, but I have nothing 
intelligent to say,’’ was 

the majority response from 

UVM students faced with 

the prospect of making 

a statement regarding the 

1984 presidential election. 

With such an_ historical 

event merely five days 

away, you’d expect more 
students to be informed 
about the issues concerning 
this presidential race, espec- 
ially college-level students 
whose futures, many 
believe, will be affected 
differently in accordance 
with either Reagan’s or 

Mondale’s presidential poli- 

cies. 

Students responding to 
a Cynic survey (a mere 27 
percent of those approach- 
ed) expressed a variety of 
ideological views on issues 
surrounding the ’84 elec- 
tion. 

Freshman David Suss- 
man says he supports Rea- 
gan, ‘“‘because [I agree 
with] his idea on nuclear 
arms. If we freeze nu- 
clear weapons, we’re only 
kidding ourselves that [the 
freeze] would be mutual 
with the Russians.” Suss- 
man believes in deterrence 
for preserving U.S. security 
because “once we freeze 
nuclear weapons, it will give 
Russia the opportunity to 
become the superior power 


and then they’ll walk all 


over us.”’ 

Sussman says Mondale 
is “‘weak and fake.’’ Having 
watched the televised presi- 
dential debates, Sussman 


remembered Mondale say- 


United Way Drive Succeeds on Campus 


RUNNING FOR DOLLARS: Julie Creedileh aa Diane 


ing to Reagan, ‘‘After the 
election, you’ll have to 
present foreign policies.”’ 
Sussman believes this is 
Mondale’s acknowledge- 
ment of a Reagan victory, 
rather than a hypothetical 
challenge on  Mondale’s 
behalf urging Reagan to 
articulate his policy plans. 

Freshman Susannah 
Zak, planning to vote for 
Reagan, also supports deter- 
rence. She says, ‘I don’t 
think a nuclear freeze is 
going to work with the 
Soviets. I believe deterrence 
is the best policy.”’ Zak says 
that her Republican parents 
have influenced her deci- 
sion, but also, ‘“‘Reagan has 
done a good job with the 
economy. Let him have 
four more years to do what 
he’s doing.” 

Senior Kari Hamersch- 
lag is apprehensive about 
Reagan’s policies. She says, 
“Mondale’s_ policies will 
provide me with a much 
safer future.’ Hamerschlag 
believes Mondale is “truly 
concerned with issues like 
the environment and Kast- 
West relations. He empha- 
sizes the future a lot more 
than Reagan.” 

About her future, 
Hamerschlag says, ‘I’m 
interested in working in 
Washington, D.C. With Rea- 
gan’s_ re-election it~ will 
just be too depressing 
because anything I would 
like to do wouldn’t be what 
Reagan’s doing. I. would 
have to constantly work 
against Reagan.” 

Mondale seems to 
Hamerschlag to have more 


White break through the tape at a fundraiser for the United 


cee 


Sue Ellen Katzman 


A FRESHMAN FOR REAGAN: “If 
we freeze nuclear weapons, we’re only 


kidding ourselves,” said David 
Sussman. 


social consciousness than 
Reagan. ‘“‘Reagan’s policies 
deal much more with the 
individual, rather than the 
whole society.” 


Senior Melanie Goldfeld 
agrees. ““You can’t look at 
the government on an indi- 
vidual basis. That’s a prob- 


By LOUISE ROMANO 
hanks to you it works, 
the United Way.’’ Cer- 

tainly many have _ heard 
this, but how many under- 
stand its meaning? 

The United Way is an 
organization geared towards 
raising money for needy 
agencies and _ programs 
throughout Chittenden 
County. It is run strictly by 
volunteers who give up their 
time to solicit contribu- 
tions, Of every dollar that is 
donated, 88 cents goes 
directly to a Chittenden 
County agency such as the 
American Cancer Society, 
the Heart Association, or 
the Salvation Army. 

October was named the 
fund-raising month for 
UVM. There are two goals 
set for the University, one 
coming from contributions 
made by the students and 
set at $10,000 (an average 


A SENIOR FOR MONDALE: 
“Reagan puts band-aids on economic 


issues that need major surgery,” said 


Melanie Goldfield. 


lem with students influ- 
enced by their parents who 
are saying how good every- 
thing is right now,” Gold- 
feld says. “Unfortunately, 
it’s the upper income brac- 
ket that is benefited as the 
individual under Reagan.” 
Goldfeld supports Mondale 
because he is ‘“‘more aware” 


of $1 a student). The other 
goal was for the faculty and 
staff to raise ten times that 
amount, which as professor 
Al Andrea and Penny Frye, 
co-chairpersons -for the 
drive, say is a -‘“‘realis- 
tic goal.”’ 

The student campaign 
chairpersons are Charlie 
Kimball, the S.A. President, 
and Coolidge Resident 
Assistant Sue Koeller. Toge- 
ther with the efforts of 500 
volunteers around the cam- 
pus, they have been able to 
raise money for the com- 
munity. 


The staff’s involvement 
is extensive and time-con- 
suming as well. Prof. And- 
rea and Penny Frye began 
their work on the campaign 
in the spring. They put 
together an _ informative 
envelope with requests for 
contributions. 


of human rights _ issues, 
issues on which “Reagan 
has no grasp.”’ 


Goldfeld said Reagan’s 
attitude is “all black and 
white’’ regarding East-West 
relations. Goldfeld believes 
people reflect upon the 
see ELECTION, page 13 


The United Way has 
been known as a tradition 
of caring. ‘‘There are certain 
values that transcend mak- 
ing money and professors at 
the University have decided 
there are more important 
things in life than making 
money,” said Andrea. He 
explained that the faculty 
care about the students and 
give to them in a variety of 
ways. He also said a “third 
way of giving is from the 
pocketbook. It’s an obliga- 
tion to fellow human beings 
who are less fortunate than 


” 


us. 


Yet how does one know 
if the money will truly go 
to those listed agencies? 
There are committees who 
thorougly investigate those 
programs requesting aid. 
They must submit a budget 
with a detailed explanation 
of costs. 
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Memorial Auditorium 
Burlington 


lore 


FF advance = $6. 50 
aN door $7. au 


= 


~ BURLINGTON, VT 

~= Campus Ticket Store, U.V.M. campus 
Flynn Theater Box Office, 53 Main St., 
Pure Pop Records, 115 S. Winooski St. 
Upstairs Records, 36 Church St. 
MONTPELIER, VT 

Buch Spieler, 27 Langdon St. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 

Middlebury Office Supply, Inc., 56 Main St. 
PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. 

Cahill’s = Goods, Pyramid Mall 


po anger. 
Se 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 
Delivery Starts at Noon 


CALL 862-1017 


Martha Dayton 


Classical Brunch 
Gets Rave Review 


Waterworks, Champlain Mill, Winooski, 655-2044. 
Bez at Waterworks is scenic and classical. From 

almost any seat, the roaring Winooski River pro- 
vides the view and live classical piano provides the 
entertainment. Every Sunday from 11:00 to 3:30, 
Waterworks serves everything from Mimosas to choco- 
late mousse. 


Fruit crepes ($1.75) and the homemade muffins of 
the day are creative eyeopeners. Two delicate crepes 
were filled with strawberries, apples, and nuts in a cream 
cheese mixture. The fruit was cut into bite-sized chunks 
and the cream cheese sauce was pleasantly thin. 


The blueberry muffins were tinged with blue. They 
were tasty enough to warrant a second order. The 
restaurant also placed a basket of walnut bread and an 
apple fritter on the table which was a nice touch. Both 
were superior in quality and taste. 


The eggs Waterworks ($3.50) were scrambled eggs 
with smoked gouda cheese, diced scallions, and herbs. 
The cheese added a zip to an otherwise dull scrambled 
eggs. The combination was hearty and filling and even 
the most avid ketchup users may balk before adding it 
to this well-seasoned dish. The eggs came with-hash 
browns that were not real chunks of potato fried with 
onions, but instead were premade patties of potatoes 
that were deep fried. They were crisp, but ketchup was 
necessary to help cure their blandness. 


The french toast with rum butter ($2.95) consisted 
of three slices of toast smothered in a smooth rum and 
butter mixture. The rum added a distinctive flavor to 
the butter. Waterworks used just enough rum to add 
zing to the toast without adding a swagger to your walk. 


It may not seem like you ordered much food at 
Waterworks, but the extras like the home fries and the 
free sweet breads certainly catch up to your stomach. 


Besides the free breads, the next best free part about 
brunch is the view. Almost any seat in the house guaran- 
tees a scene of the roaring Winooski River rapids. 


Brunch at Waterworks is leisurely, picturesque and 
delicious. The prices are reasonable and the service is 
prompt. Don’t miss the homemade muffins of the day 
and don’t forget to look in the bread basket. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Don’t Pop 
Megavitamins 


By KAREN HALL 

ne of the most widely held vitamin myths is the 
idea that vitamin supplements will provide us with 
instant energy. Does this idea sound familiar? Often 
many of us equate those tired, run down feelings with 
the fact that we need more vitamins in our bodies. This 
idea has probably been implanted in our minds since 
that first week that we spent away from home when 
Mom called and the first thing she said was, “‘Are you 
taking your vitamins?” The fact is that vitamins help 
metabolize energy containing compounds in our bodies 
but vitamins themselves do not provide energy. 

Vitamins are calorie-free nutrients found naturally 
in food, that facilitate certain biological processes. 
Therefore a good general rule to follow is, anyone eating 
a varied diet containing 1800 calories or more is nearly 
assured of acquiring sufficient amounts of all im por- 
tant vitamins. With reduction in food intake to lower 
and lower calorie levels, the task of providing the neces- 
sary vitamins becomes increasingly more difficult. 
This is one reason why the decision to take vitamin 
supplements is highly individualized. For some, vitamin 
supplementation may be necessary to assure good 
nutrition, but many people neglect careful considera- 
tion about the quality of their diet because they feel 
that this “little power pill” will cover all of the “‘holes”’ 
where their diet is lacking. It is important to realize 
that good nutrition is more than just popping a vitamin 
pill. : 

What? You say the average college co-ed does- 
n’t know the meaning of ‘‘adequate diet?” (and those 
who do, have more important things to concentrate 
on than their calorie intake and their vitamin A levels?). 
In this case, maybe the answer is in taking vitamin 
supplements. Here it must be understood that multi- 
vitamin pills may be safer than taking megadoses of 
a single vitamin. Some researchers say that it is safe 
to take a multivitamin tablet that does not contain 
more than two times the recommended daily allow- 
ance for each specific vitamin in the tablet. Mega- 
doses of any one vitamin, although helpful to some 
extent, may be both harmful and expensive in exces- 
sive amounts. Too much of a fat solube vitamin (vita- 
mins A, D, E, and K, which are stored in the body) can 
act to poison the body. Excess of water soluble vitamins 
are rapidly excreted, so why waste your money on 
something that your body eliminates? 

Another important factor which may influence 
your decision to take vitamin supplements is that 
various drugs can increase your body’s need for cer- 
tain vitamins. Caffeine, for example, has been proven 
to deplete the body’s vitamin supply and increase 
appetite. Taking the birth control pill increases the 
body’s need for both vitamin B-6 and folacin. Smok- 
ing and drinking also increase our bodies’s vitamin 
requirements. Even a few drinks can interfere with 
the body’s ability to absorb thiamine and increase the 
need for folacin. These vitamins may be restored to 
our bodies through supplementation or food sources. 

Although it is entirely possible to obtain adequate 
amounts of vitamins from dietary sources with a mini- 
mum effort, many people continue to be convinced 
that their vitamin pill makes them feel better and gives 
them that extra bit of energy. In this case, beware 
of the clever packages which often require a mag- 
nifying glass to read and a medical dictionary to under- 
stand. Buy the multivitamin that contains just that... 
vitamins. Don’t be fooled by the words natural and 
organic. Natural means that the vitamin is extracted 
from natural sources. This says nothing of the pro- 
cesses used to get it into the tablet form. Organic, 
simply means, containing carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
Coal tar, plastics, and petroleum all qualify as “organic” 
but hardly fulfill the expectations aroused. If you are 
convinced that you cannot obtain your body’s vitamin 
requirements from the food you eat, make sure you are 
a good consumer and buy exactly what you need. 
Your shopping must begin before you arrive at the 


vitamin counter. 


+ a 
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LIVING-LEARNING 
CENTER 


PROGRAM 
FAIR 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


10 AM — 3 PM 
FIREPLACE LOUNGE 


Exhibits — Demonstrations — Music & More 


FREE! ALL WELCOME! 


1985-86 Program Development Material 
Available at the Fair, or 
at the L/LC Director’s Office (x4200) 
Proposal Deadline: December 14 
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$. American Heart 
BP Association 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBER co., inc. 


FOR DORMS ROOMS OR ~ 
APARTMENTS!! 


= STUDENT 
- ACCESSORIES 
. HEADQUARTERS 


.¢Stanley Hand Tools 
- ©Unfinished Pine Cabinets 
-eCement Blocks ¢Fasteners 
eCork Boards ¢Bricks 
..¢ Nylon Ropes & Twine 
-¢Closet Poles 
_ eBrackets For Shelves 
-e Picture Frames 
fa ~°Counter Tops 
=’ _ Paints & Stains 


’ 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY INC. 


G MA 
7:30-5:30 Mon. thry Fri. TH Ao 
8:00-4:00 Sat. Ltt | ITI 
Lots of free, oO ari Rane? 
easy off-street parking . . 7 
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LOSE WEIGHT NOW! 


We guarantee you'll lose 10-29 pounds 


Our Herbal Formula Works With Your Bod 
ENJOY “EXTRA” BENEFITS GN 


¢ Inch loss at waist and other fat 
accumulation areas. 


¢ Firm & tighten skin. 
© Eliminate cellulite. 


¢ Increase vitality & energy. 
No mid-afternoon letdown. 


© Healing & cleansing of your 
system. 


® Increased mental alertness. 


¢ Individual counseling. 


NO HARMFUL CHEMICALS 
NO UNCOMFORTABLE DIETS 


Men / Women / Children 


per month — SAFELY 


* 100% MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE x 


Call Nutrition Dynamics 863-8324 


175 CHURCH ST BURLINGTON YT &4-S6 
The Best Dinner Value in Town 


WINE LOVERS REJOICE! 
UNLIMITED HOUSE WINE 


WITH EVERY DINNER! 
OUR CUSTOMERS ASK” = AND WE COMPLY 


IDINNER 5 PM-12 MIDNIGHT - SATURDAY BRUNCH 9 30 AM-3 PM) 
ISALAD BAR - BREAD BAR - UNLIMITED WINE FRUIT BAR - BREAD BAR - UNLIMITED MIMOSAS & CAPPUCCINOS 


LeDowia's Downstains Bap 
NOW OPEN! 


LEADERSHIP 


AND 


EXPERIENCE 


VOTE FOR 


BARBARA 
HOCKERT 


State Representative District 7-7 


VOTE DEMOCRATIC 
NOVEMBER 6, 1984 


Lawrence Barnes’ Schoo!. HO. Wheeler School 


YOUR VOTE COUNTS! 


CHINA 
Lyte 


CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-12:00AM 


Fri-Sat—11;30-3:00AM 
Sun—1 2:00-2:00 


658-5475 


Live Music Nightly 
Featuring The 


Johnny with the Untouchable Oct.31 -Nov.3 
CORPORATE WAY 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


[Across from University Mall] 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 
TEL.658-3033 q 


By NANCY LECLAIR 
uestion: What do Gov- 
ernor Snelling, Lattie 

Coor and the guys at Sigma 
Phi have in common? 
Answer: They all reside 


in examples of ‘Greek 
revival’’ buildings. 
The state capital in 


Montpelier, and Waterman 
building and Sigma Phi 
fraternity house in Burling- 
ton exhibit the influence of 
the “Greek revival’? phase 
of Neoclassicism on Ameri- 
can architecture. This revi- 
val began’ essentially in 
England in the mid-18th 
century, but quickly spread 
throughout Europe and 
eventually to the American 


with most temples of this 
period, was constructed as a 
dwelling place for the gods. 
With this premise, the capi- 
tal building was built as a 
symbol of this power and, 
thus, is the dwelling place 
for Vermont’s top official. 
In most cases, buildings 
incorporate features of all 
three orders. Waterman 
building is such an example. 
The main entrance of 
Waterman, facing the 
Green, represents the strik- 
ing features of the Ionic 
order. The capitals are 


scroll-like spiral design on 
top of the columns. (he 
capitals are the most dis- 
tinctive features 


of each 


~e, 7 


Greek Revival on Campus é 


the United States continued 
throughout the 19th and 


early 20th centuries. 
Because of their availability, 
wood and brick soon 


became the primary build- 
ing materials instead of the 
traditional stone or marble. 


According to Fengler, 
many private homes wanted 
the “‘tradition and the emo- 
tion’’ created by these pub- 
lic buildings, and therefore 
‘‘added on” the Greek style 
columns, platforms and 
entablature made of wood 
to the brick structure of the 
home. This frontal exterior 
achieved the desired stately 


PRESIDENT LATTIE COOR’S ABODE: Greek Revival architecture often adorns UVM’s most 


influential buildings. 


colonies. It was_during this 
period that Greek art and in 
particular Greek temples 
were rediscovered as the 
original source of classic 
style. 

Known in America as 
the Georgian style, Greek 
designs were influential in 
the creation: of national 
buildings and monuments — 
such as the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the Lincoln 
Memorial — as well as many 
buildings within the UVM 
community. 

Specific features distin- 
guish this Georgian style 
architecture. It follows one 
or more of the classic Greek 
architectural orders: the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian. Architectural 
orders are defined as the 
standard parts and how the 
sequence of these parts 
constitute the exterior of a 
temple. 

The parts include the 
stepped platform, the 
columns and the entabla- 
ture. Although the Corin- 
thian order is considered 
a variant of the Ionic order, 
elements of all three orders 
are seen in Georgian style 
buildings. The state capital 
building in Montpelier, 
however, is an exception to 
this rule. This building is a 
copy of a temple in Athens, 
constructed in the Classical 
Period (450-400 BC) of 
Greek art. This temple, as 


order.) The substantial base 
of each column is decora- 
tive and rests on the stylo- 
bate or platform of the 
building. However, — this 
facade also lacks Ionic fea- 
tures, such as the vertical 
channels or fluting on the 
columns and the entabla- 
ture features located in the 
area above the cgiumns. 

* UVM ast history profes- 
sor Christie Fengler said 
historical styles have always 
interested architects and 
Greek architecture has been 
the most important influ- 
ence. Public buildings, such 
as federal or government 
buildings, use these Greek 
styles to create an ‘effect 
of the grandeur of anti- 
quity.” Waterman, which 
houses our President and 


other administrative offi- 
cials, is a ‘place that 
impresses you (with its 


prestigious occupants), so it 
looks that way,” said Fen- 
gler. 


Both the state capital 
and Waterman facade are 
made of marble to create a 
sense of permanence, just as 
ancient Greek temples made 
of similar materials have 
survived for centuries, main- 


taining their stateliness. 
Other examples of the 
Georgian style do _ not 


adhere to the original build- 
ing materials of the Greeks. 
Greek revival architecture in 
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especially 


effect, and expanded the 
use of Greek architectural 
orders into the private sec- 
tor. 

Sigma Phi, located on 
the corner of South 
Williams Street and College 
Street, is another example 
of the use of these alternate 
materials. As a Greek frater- 
nity connotating years of 
tradition, this design is 
appropriate. 
Sigma Phi was built in 1902 
and completed in 1903, and 
was the first fraternity to be 
built exclusively as a frater- 
nity house at UVM. The 
columns of the house have 
the Corinthian acanthus leaf 
pattem on top. The 
columns are tapered and 
exhibit the fluting design of 
this order. However, Sigma 
Phi is also free of other 
Corinthian features, such as 
the sculptured designs in 
the pediment or the triangu- 
lar area above the columns. 
The house is constructed 
with a variety of materials: 
the columns are wood, 
the stylobate is marble and 
the rest of the building is 
brick. 


Waterman and Sigma 
Phi are just two examples of 


Greek revival on campus. | 


John Dewey Hall, the 
ROTC building and Wheeler 
House also exhibit the 
influence of classic Greek 
style. 


continued from page 9 

Lebanon situation as a 
positive assertion of U.S. 
power in light of the shame 


| Election 


many believe was endured. 


under the Carter Adminis- 
tration. Referring to various 
religious groups’ publica- 
tions, she says, “It’s scary 
that [under the Reagan 
Administration] Armaged- 
don is even discussed.” 

Goldfeld wasn’t sure 
whether or not any presi- 
dent can improve the eco- 
nomy; nonetheless, she ex- 
pressed disapproval of the 
President’s economic poli- 
cies. “Reagan puts Band- 
Aids on economic issues 
that need major surgery,” 
she says. 

Senior Jonathan: Bean, 
also voting for Mondale, 
criticized Reagan’s econo- 
mic and foreign policies. 
“Reagan’s putting the bur- 
den of [our nation’s] eco- 
nomic recovery on those 
people least able to afford 
it. I think his priorities are 
misconstrued because he’s 
making the ‘disadvantaged’ 
category larger,”’ Bean says. 

Regarding East-West 
relations, Bean believes, 
“There are definite moves 
that can be made to achieve 
stability. Reagan is creating 
instability. He hasn’t met 
with a Soviet head of state 
and the language he uses 
makes them [the Soviets] 
look like the bad guys. It 
seems like he’s doing a lot 
of name calling, rather than 
communicating.” 

Bean plans to attend 
medical school and then 
pursue a human service 
occupation. ‘‘Reagan’s poli- 
cies show a general lack of 
concern for a majority of 
people in the U.S.,”’ Bean 
adds. ‘‘My vote is as much a 
vote for Mondale as it is 
against Reagan.”’ 

Many students have ex- 
pressed a similar ambiva- 
lence about their vote, 
feeling that the choice is for 
“the lesser of two evils.” 
Junior Mike Finley plans to 
vote, but says, “I’m really 
undecided. I’d like half [the 


Issues 


qualities] of one candidate 
to go with half [the quali- 
ties] of the other candidate 
and become one president.”’ 

Favoring Mondale on 
foreign policy, Finley says, 
“T think he knows a little 
more. He has a_ milder 
attitude, as opposed to 
being a war monger.” On 
economic policy, however, 
“Mondale is trying to please 
everyone with benefits, and 
it’s impossible. The impact 
[from an uneven distribu- 
tion of economic benefits] 
will be people-freezing. 
With Reagan, though, there 
are less people freezing.”’ 

Finley doesn’t believe 
his future will be affected 
by either Reagan’s or Mon- 
dale’s policies, ‘“‘except by a 
foreign policy situation that 
would affect the whole 
population.” 

Senior Jonathan Kent 
says he will vote for Rea- 
gan, “‘because I like Ron, 
but also because the Demo- 
crats didn’t offer a good 
candidate.”’ Kent criticizes 
Mondale because “he was a 
member of one of the worst 
administrations in the 20th 
century.” 

Kent does not like Mon- 
dale’s choice for vice presi- 
dent. ‘‘Geraldine Ferraro 
has absolutely no qualifica- 
tions for the job, except 
that she’s a female.” 

Kent believes Reagan is 
qualified. “‘He’s done a 
good job and has accom- 
plished what he has want- 
ed,”’ he says. ‘It’s impor- 
tant for an incumbent to 
serve two terms. Carter 
didn’t do a good job so he 
didn’t deserve a_ second 
term. Reagan does. Where 
Carter failed [as a Democra- 
tic president] in securing 
votes from a Democratic 
House, Reagan [a Republi- 


‘can president] has been 
successful.”’ 

Kent adds, ‘‘Reagan is 
the consummate president.”’ 
Kent, enrolled with the 
UVM ROTC program, will 
serve the U.S. military for 
the next six years. 


| Trashed A 


continued from cover 


of the American dream, but 
we all must understand the 
amazingly complex systems 
of this great earth, and how 
the quest for the American 
dream affects these systems. 

In 1978 each American 
alone produced an average 
of 18,000 kilograms (20 
tons) of solid waste, almost 
108 pounds per day. Solid 


waste can be defined as any 
useless, unwanted, or dis- 
carded material that is not a 
liquid or a gas. The amount 
of solid waste produced in 
the U.S. is growing by 2 to 
4 percent — about 38 to 6 
times faster than the 
population growth rate. 

The United States 
spends. over 500 million 
dollars each year just pick- 
ing up all our garbage — the 
amount of garbage thrown 
onto the streets, highways, 
and parks in a single holiday 
weekend could fill a line of 
garbage trucks 43 miles 
long. 


Although some hazard- 
ous wastes must be isolated 
and stored, most of the 
material we throw away 
should not be regarded 
as solid wastes but as 
wasted solids that could be 
re-used or recycled. In 
many instances, resource 
material is simply an extra- 
vagance wasted on product 
marketing. Of garbage 
collected from U.S. homes, 
40 percent of it consists of 
packaging material. Does 
every item we_ purchase, 
down to a small piece of 
soap, neec to be individual- 
ly wrapped? 


During 1974 each 
American used an average 
of 21 tons of resources, 
obviously the highest per 
capita resource use in the 
world. About half of the 
total resources (2.1 billion 
tons) used ended up as solid 
waste. Americans throw. 
away at least one billion of 
recoverable materials each 
year, only 8 percent of all 
discarded residential. and 


To master your career in business, see 
The Specialist: Bentley Graduate School. 


Organizations in today's complex business world 
need both competent general. managers and 
skilled specialists with expertise in specific busi- 
ness functions. That's why Bentley College offers 
students a choice of five different graduate busi- 


ness programs. 


You can select from four specialized master of 
science programs, in accountancy, computer 
information systems, finance or taxation, to com- 
plement your undergraduate degree in liberal 
arts, science, or business. Or choose our unique 
MBA program that, unlike most other MBAs, is 
tied into our specialized programs, allowing 
you six areas of concentration plus interaction 


with fellow students and professors with special- 
ized perspectives. 


Located just nine miles from Boston on Route 128, 
Massachusetts’ high-technology highway, Bentley 
College offers graduate programs that mirror the 
real-world business environment where general 
managers and their more specialized colleagues 


organizations and their own careers. 


If you’re looking to be the master of your 
business future, see The Specialist. Send this 
coupon to the Bentley College Graduate 
School or call (617) 891-2108. 


Visit us on Graduate and Professional School Day: November 5 
Patrick Gymnasium — University of Vermont 
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commercial wastes within 
the U.S. were recycled or 
reclaimed. 

The concept of a never- 
ending supply of materials 
and minerals has left Amer- 
ica behind in terms of 
benefitting from the poten- 
tial rewards of recycling. As 
industrial America has 
refused to admit that the 
supply of any resource is 
limited, she paves the way 
for the ‘“‘myth of abun- 
dance”’ to become our own 
limiting factor. 

Even ‘“‘cornucopians,”’ 
who believe that. we will 
never run out of needed 
materials, understand that 
recycling is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary for 
continued growth. Our low 
recycling rate becomes es- 
pecially disturbing when 
one takes into account the 
fact that America uses 
about 20 percent of the 
non-fuel materials extracted 
from the earth, while pos- 
sessing only 5 percent of 
the world’s population. 
America the great has 
become America the great 
“throwaway ”’ society. 

The enormous problem 
of trying to dispose of all 
our waste has itself become 
a major social problem. The 
500 billion dollars spent to 
dispose of our wastes could 
be reduced by recycling. 
Energy would also be saved. 
If half of all the paper 
thrown away each year in 
the U.S. was recycled, 150 
million trees would be saved 
and enough energy would 
be conserved to provide 
residential electricity for 10 
million people. 

The abundance of cheap 
raw materials in the past 
encouraged the use of virgin 
materials. With the deple- 
tion of these materials, 
recycling seems to be the 
clear answer to extending 
these materials. And yet, 
the U.S. government still 
gives tax advantages to 
companies who will still dig 
these resources from the 
ground as fast as possible. 


CJ MS in Computer 
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These tax subsidies amount 
to more than 370 million 
dollars. 

The citizens of America 
must examine their own 
lifestyles and awaken them- 
selves to the fact that if we 
want to continue to grow 
and expand, we must put 
restrictions on our growth. 
We must change wasteful 
political views that hinder 
such useful practices such as 
recycling. 

Many 
often 


students 
find themselves 
buried in academic and 
social pressures while at 
school, but don’t let that 
happen, apathy hurts your- 
self and the community. 
There are many simple 
things that you can do to 
combat littering problems 
on campus. 

Be aware of your 
environment and your indi- 
vidual relationship to your 
surroundings. You may see 
things that you ordinarily 
would not have noticed. It 
is not so hard to attempt to 
reduce your energy and 
matter consumption. 
Remember, every effort 
that is put into keeping the 
environment clean is help- 
ful. Just because you can- 
not solve all of the world’s 
pollution problems doesn’t 
mean you cannot contri- 
bute to lessen the problem. 
Doing the little things such 
as not littering, joining a 
car-pool, turning off lights, 
recycling cans and news- 
papers is what counts. Try 
carrying a plastic cup with 
you on campus; no need to 
use four or five styrofoam 
cups per day. Re-use scrap 
paper, conservation ideas 
are limited only by the 
imagination. Becoming poli- 
tically involved is your right 
to freedom — for yourself 
and your environment. Join 
with other people to 
increase action effective- 
ness. There is strength in 
numbers. Remember, you 
can make a difference in the 
way your environment is 
treated. 


Bentley College 


Graduate School 
Waltham, MA 02254 


-Yes, I'd like to learn more. Please send me 
information on the following programs: 


L] MS in Accountancy 


C] MS in Taxation 
CL] MS in Finance 


Information Systems , 
CL] Master in Business Administration 
) Full-time (J Part-time 
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A NON-PROFIT 
STORE 


GIFTS & QUALITY 
USED ITEMS, BOOKS 
& CLOTHING 
ALL PROCEEDS TO 


PEACE WORK PEACE 
ON 


(This is the only store in Burlington 
that can make this claim!) 


Located at the EARTH 
Peace and Justice Center 
186 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 863-8326 


pying a pueblo in New Mexico. b: g 
member of such people. 3: A band. . 


: This definition brought to you by 


S.A. Concert Bureau 
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SAVE A 
FRIEND'S LIFE. 
FOR A DIME. 


Student Photo Service 


Anyone interested meet Thursdays 5:00pm at the 


/ 
‘” 


za IG 


7 ps 


For free information, write to: 

A 10¢ STAMP DRUNK DRIVER, Bos 2439 
COULD HELP SAVE G® 
YOUR FRIEND'S LIFE. 3 » 


Cynic, L/L C B-182 or call x2050 
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BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 


(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through’a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
Linda Vara for appointment. 

656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


Dancers, Dancers’ 
Dancers 


Liven up any 
occasion witha 
/ beautiful dancer. 


Birthday parties 
Bachelor parties 
Strip-o-grams 
Male Dancers 


Call:253-7036. 


Secondhand Store 
105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 
We are a non-profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing 
at low-income atforadabie prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. Open 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 
Gratefully accepted and pons 


up at your convenience. 
more information call 863-4006. 
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THUR 11/1 


LECTURES 


17th Century Dutch and Flemish 
Art: by Melinda Lee. Fleming 
Museum. Noon. 

Alzheimer’s Disease: by Dr. D.Perl. 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 8:00 pm. 
Ronald Reagan and the Prophecy of 
Armageddon: 115 Commons, L/LC. 
7:30 pm. 


DEMONSTRATION 


Massage Demonstration: by Don 
Wright. 302-A Lafayette Hall. 7:00 pm. 


SEMINAR 


The Race for the Nobel Prize in 
Medicine: with Gregory Sharp. Hall B, 
Given. Noon. 

The Biology of Small Cell Lung 
Cancer: by Dr. Adi Gazdar. A-125, 
Medical Alumni Bldg. 12:15 pm. 
European Gardens and Gardening: 
by Dr. Norman Pellett. Room 17, Hills 
Bldg. 12:15 pm. 


PRESENTATION 


Living with the Akanzha of Kenya: 
by Donna Kaplan. 5th Floor, Williams 
Hall. Noon. 


FILM 


The Killers: B-106 Angell. 7, 9:30, 12. 


WORKSHOP 


Creative Alternatives to Depres- 
sion: Counseling and Testing. 3:00 pm. 


if ‘N 
1 | 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Fireplace Lounge, L/L.-6:00 pm. 
‘Tuesday Night Live’: 
6:30 pm. 


SEMINAR 


Self Hypnosis for Personal Growth: 
with Kay Frances Schepp. John Dewey 
Lounge. 4:00 pm. 

DNA Damage Repair and Its Role 
in Human Disease: by Dr. Steven 
Robison. C-219, Given. 12:15. 


RECEPTION 


Photographs: by Paul Ickovic. Francis 
Colburn Gallery. 5:00 pm. 


FOR SALE 


FUTONS, FRAMES AND 
COVERS: Priced to sell! Burlington 
Futon Co., 8 North Winooski Ave, 


Burlington VT. 862-5056. 


1979 FIAT: $1600 or best offer. Call 
Greg at 658-6598. 


UGHS! 

Ughs are! 

Ughs are coming! 
Chiott Marine, 
Burlington. 


UNICYCLE: Excellent condition. 
$50. Call 253-7540 after 6 pm. 


67 Main Street, 


WANTED 


WANTED: Instructor to teach 
youths and parents to make 
Christmas ornaments 
hours/week. Call Liz at 655-4765, 
early am or eves. 


WANTED: Instructors to teach 
youths floor hockey twice a week in 
the afternoons. Call Liz at 655-4765, 
early am or eves. 


FORP 


I CAN BARDLY WAIT 


MEAN . « 


Rowel! 242., 


for 2 


FOR NEXT 
I KNOW WHAT YOU 


SKE COACHES: (4) Certified to 
coach junior racers ages -6-16. 
Weekends and holiday weeks. Good 
pay and benefits. Reply to the 
Cynic. 


GARAGE SPACE WANTED: To 
keep car used by business man who 
travels weekly to Burlington. Prefer 
location near airport. Call Miss 
Fowkes at 862-1654. 


BUDGET RENT A CAR: Of St. 
Johnsbury seeking people to 
transport rental vehicles from Burl- 
ington Airport to St. Johnsbury. All 
you pay is the gas. Must be over 21 
and possess a valid drivers license. 
Call 802-748-8815. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25/page, fast, accurate 
service. Please call after 6 pm or 
weekends at 658-9303 or 878-6805. 


TYPING: $1.25-°1.50/page, depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers and manuscripts. Buri- 
ington drop off. 899-3640 before 8 
pm. 


FRI 11/2 


FILM 


All the President’s Men: 
Angell. 7, 9:30 & 12. 


MUSIC 


Vermont Mozart Festival: First Con- 
gregational Church, Burlington. 8:00 
pm. 


DISCUSSION 


Personal Beliefe vs. Professional 
Responsibility: Pi Beta Kappa room, 
Waterman. 3:30 pm. 

First Friday Afternoon Conversa- 
tion: John Dewey Lounge. 3:30 pm. 


oop $3 
WED 11/7 


SPORTS 


Men’s Soccer: at Yale. 2:00 pm. 


LECTURE 


Fitness and the Older Person: with 
Kathy Ryback. Pi Beta Kappa room, 
Waterman. Noon. 


CONVERSATION 
Who are Your Hero’s and Heroines 
of the 1980’s: John Dewey Lounge. 
3:30 pm. 


FILM 


Racial Issues: 401 Waterman. 7:15 
pm. 


B-106 


: MISC 
LOST: Small gold link ID bracelet 
with the name Claudia. Reply to 404 
Davis x2518. $50 reward. 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 
topics. Send $1. Research, 407 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago IL, 60605. 
312-922-0300. 


PERSONALS 


J.P.- How about Planet Earth Fri., 
or is that too far?- J.S. 


A.M.Z.-Happy Birthday! Let’s par- 
ty it up-F.Roomie 

There once was a girl named 
Jayne. Her roommates all thought 
her a pain. She was thrown out of 
the house, for being a louse- 
because she never signed the lease. 
Ha-Ha!!! 

dishes.. dishes.. dishes... 


WANTED: full or part time con- 
sultants for a fast growing nutrition 
company. Earn up to $500 a week. 
No experience needed, will train. 
Call 863-8324 for more information 


SHUFF LES ALONE 
CORNER 
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THE ELECTION WILL FINALLY 

DRAW THE WEARY BATTLERS TO 

THE CENTER OF THE RING. 
ONE WiLL STRETCH BIS 

| RANDS TO THE ROARING 

CROWD WHILE THE OTHER 


To WIS 


MON 11/5 


SEMINAR 
Middle Ordovician Carbonate 
Ramp in the Central Appalachians: 
by Robert DeMicco. Room 200, Perkins 
Geology Bldg. 4:00 pm. 

Fate of the Transferrin Receptor in 
Sheep Reticulocytes: by Dr. 
Johnstone. 105 MLS. 4:10 pm. 


MEETING 


Horse Club: L/L E110. 7:00 pm. 


RECEPTION 


LILC Pottery Instructors: 
Gallery, L/LC. 5:00 pm. 


FAIR 


Graduate and Professional School 
Fair: Patrick Gym. 3:00 pm. 


PRESENTATION 


Women and Stress: by Jan Folta. 5th 
floor, Williams Hall. 3:00 pm. 


CyNcoing 
venta 


Thru Nov. 17: L/L Pottery Instructors. 
The Gallery, L/LC. 

Thru Jan. 4: Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont. Fleming Museum. 

Thru Aug. ‘85: The Original Ver- 


SAT 11/3 | 


SPORTS 

Men’s Soccer: at Colgate. 1:00 pm. 
Volleyball: at Skidmore. 9:00 am. 
Men’s X-Country: at N.E. Champion- 
ships. 9:00 am. 


DANCE 


Contra and Square Dance: at 
Heineburg Club. 8:30pm. 


MOVIE 


Terms of Endearment: 
12:30, 7;-9:30; 12. 


235 MLS. 
The 


SUN 11/4 


FILM 


A Boy and His Dog: B-106 Angell. 7, 


“2 63 


SEMINAR 


Discussion of Paper: by Susan 
Legere. B-203, Given. Noon. 

Patterns of Variation in Spahagnum 
Capillifolium: by Cyrus McQueen. 
105 MLS. 4:10 pm. 

Tectonic Significance of the McKoy 
Mts. Formation: by Lucy Harding. 
Room 200, Perkins Geology. Bldg. 4:00 
pm. 


MEETING 


Prayer: Campus Crusade for Christ. 
A-102 L/L. Noon. 


monters. Fleming Museum. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 


Faculty Box 3 
Living/Learning Center 


lesue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


run. 
Fer our records: 
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by Keith Eldred 


L GUESS HE FORGOT 
NOVEMBER 6 iS MY 
BIRTHDAY EVEN 

DURING ELECTION 
YEARS 
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ARE YOUR 
DRINKING | 
BUDDIES 


THINKING 
UDDIES? 


Good tines mean getting together 
with good buddies and Budweiser. 
There’s something about a couple of 
beers with friends that makes for great 
camaraderie. 

Beer is meant to be enjoyed by 
adults socially. It is also the beverage 
of MODERATION. Good judgment 
should be used whenever you drink. 

Make sure ‘your drinking buddies 
are thinking buddies”’ and exercise 
good judgment. Especially if they 
drive! When they need a good friend 
_.. think for them! Don't let them get 
behind the wheel — the outcome 
could be disastrous. 


At Anheuser-Busch, we are con- 
cerned about you, our valued 
customer. We support research, 
education and treatment programs 
aimed at combating alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 


’ Dnheusev- Pusch; Jne. 


ONE OF THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES 
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Merchants Out 
$6,000 As Con 
Man Duped SA 


By ALEXANDRA DE ROCHEFORT 
In an elaborate extortion scheme involving Burling- 
_ | ton businesses as well as UVM and the Student Associa- 
tion, George Wheaton, the president of University 
Services Associates (a company based in New Jersey), 
| ran off with more than $6000. 

Wheaton approached S.A. President Charlie Kimbell 
soon after he was elected in April and presented him 
with the idea of a student discount card with his plan to 
solicit area merchants for advertisements on the back of 
the card. 


_ Kimbell was to receive a copy of every contract that | 


Wheaton signed with the merchants so that both parties 
would have a record of the sales. Kimbell’s part in the 
plan was to write a letter to area merchants that would 
explain the existence of the program and how the card 
would be distributed and advertised on campus. 
Another UVM student, Marcus Maryk, was going to 
sell the advertisement for Wheaton while he was in New 
Jersey. Because the Student Association and UVM were 
not to have any obligation to either the merchants or to 
University Services Associates, and because he felt the 
program would benefit merchants and students alike, 
Kimbell wrote the letter without consulting the UVM 
DETTIStTALION . TEs: te tet cos Mtg tte} 


THE STUNG:Dr. Craig Barcomb felt deceived by the SA 
| endorsement of a fraud. 


Kimbell was away from Burlington between May 
and June so he was unaware of Wheaton’s activities 
during that time. When Kimbell returned, he discovered 
that Wheaton was in the area selling the advertisements 
himself because Maryk had had little success. 

Kimbell spoke to Wheaton over the phone in June 
about getting copies of the contracts that he had already 
made. Kimbell would in turn send him a logo for the 
front of the card. Wheaton told Kimbell he would send 
the copies right away, but Kimbell says that he never 
received them. 

Throughout August and September Kimbell tried to 
contact Wheaton in New Jersey but could get no answer 
at the offices of University Services Associates. At that 
point Kimbell turned to the UVM Student Legal Service 
(SLS) to look into the matter. 

What they discovered after investigation was that 
Wheaton had been arrested and charged with “theft by 
deceit” for doing the same thing at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

EAidvodgh Kimbell is not aware how far back Whea- 
ton’s fraud dates, he says that more than seven counts 
of “theft by deceit” have been brought against Wheaton 
by other universities in and around New Jersey. SLS was 
looking into what further legal action could be taken 
against Wheaton, but they recently completed their 

See HAVE, page 11 
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Women’s Soccer Bows to 
Harvard in First Round of 
NCAA Tournament, 2-1 


See, page 14 
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Football Punted a Decade Ago 


UVM remembers the days of gridiron celebrations 


By GREGG PICKER 

Tailgate parties thrived, 
the band played, and the 
human wave rolled around 


the Carrier Dome. It was 


just another typical fall 
Saturday when I visited 
“Syractise”™’ “University ~ last” 
weekend. 

_. Ten years ago this week- 
16, 
1974, the University of 
Vermont played American 
International College and 
lost: 41-15. CBS Television 
was at Centennial Field that 
day, so was the New York 
Times. They were present 


-not because UVM was play- 


ing for a bowl bid, but 
because after 595 games, 
the University of Vermont 


was packing it in and 
dropping its football pro- 
gram. 


“The rationale at the 
time was based upgn finan- 
cial reasons,’ said athletic 
director Dennis Lambert 
earlier this week. At the 
time of the decision to 
abolish football, UVM was 
experiencing serious budget 
problems which had forced 
them to cut faculty posi- 
tions. Cuts in programs 
were also necessary and 
then UVM President Ed 
Andrews chose to axe the 
football program so that 
UVM could tighten its bud- 
get and be able to face the 
future with more security. 

Lambert said that it 
comes down to how people 
view the value of football, 
and added that he doesn’t 
see football in UVM’s 
future. His reasoning cen- 
ters on the presumption 
that UVM would have to 
play in Division IAA, which 
would mean an allotment of 
75 full scholarships based 
on NCAA rules. This is 
$750,000 a year, and com- 
bined with hiring of 
coaches, purchasing of 
equipment, and other things 


would mean a total cost of 
nearly $1 million to start a 
program at UVM. 


The notion of compet- 
ing on a Division II or 
Division III level would 


almost certainly fail because 


of the scheduling problem 
UVM would face. ‘“There’s 
mo. ‘way,’ 
“that teams like Middlebury 
would play us because we’d 
physically beat them up. 
Since our enrollment is so 
much larger than theirs.’’ In 
addition, Lambert noted 
that many teams had joined 
conferences since the Cata- 
mounts dropped football, 
thus making scheduling 
games without involving a 
great deal of travel very 
difficult. 


raise 
drinking age, 
many believe it failed. 

_ Finbar’s manager Jack 
Cowie said, “It definitely 
had an impact [on busi- 
ness]. I don’t think it was a 
very good idea, though.”’ 

Expressing that the stu- 
dents’ approach was off 
target, Cowie said, “The 
boycott was worthless with 
respect to productivity in 
keeping the drinking age 
down. The best thing would 
have been if people spoke 
to [Republican candidate 
for Vermont governor] 
John Easton,” who cam- 
paigned in bars last Satur- 
day night. 


Lambert. said, . 


however, | 


The fact is, Lambert 
stressed, that to make 
money with a football pro- 
gram you have to be Divi- 
sion I because these are 
the teams that get on 
television and television is 


“where the money is. ‘We 


tried to go Division I,” 
Lambert said, “but it was 
impossible for us to meet 
the necessary criteria to do 
so.”’ For example, to be 
Division I, a school must 
play its games in a stadium 
that has at least a 35,000 
seating capacity. 

One wonders how Ivy 
League schools and other 
Division IAA are able to 
make ends meet while UVM 
cannot. ‘We just don’t have 


See FOOTBALL, page 14 


Hall,” said Cowie. 

While Rasputin’s mana- 
ger Dave Snyder expressed 
‘no comment,” What Ale’s 
You manager John Pijanow- 
ski more willingly acknow- 
ledged the boycott’s im- 
pact,. saying, “It had more 
of an effect than I had 
expected. There was defi- 
nitely a smaller crowd than’ 
usual for a Saturday night.”” 
Pijanowski, in part, attribu- 
ted this fact to the UVM 
hockey team’s loss to Nor- 
wich that night. 


See BOYCOTT, page 8 
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64.A.D EMPEROR NERO COMES UP WITHA BRIGHT IDEA 


BUD LIGHT. 


PRESENTS 


FOR ENDING URBAN BLIGHT. 

Nero's fiddling around with out your best. Serve 

bright ideas wouldnt Bud Light at your next 

have been necessary toga party. Or ask for it 

if Bud Light had \ at your favorite 

been served at all \ \ beeratorium. 

those toga parties. 

It's the less-filling 
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The Dilemmna of Investing Ethically 


\ 


a Suse 


. By MAGGIE GARB 

Ten years ago divestment of interests in 
South Africa — a country supporting a racial 
policy of apartheid — was a rallying cry at many 
universities. And today, with Harvard Univer- 
sity’s decision not to divest certain South Afri- 
can capital, the issue has resurfaced. 


_ UVM decided six years. ago-'to follow a 
policy of selective divestment in South Africa. 
Following a set of requirements designed by 
Leon Sullivan of ‘Philadelphia, commonly called 
the Sullivan Principles, UVM evaluates a South 
African company’s record for fair wages, bene- 
fits, and desegregation policy before continuing 
investment. But today, divestment appears to be 
even more complex. pa crag at *e 

Stock brokers are beginning to examine not 
only the amount of money to be made from a 
particular investment, but also the ethical 
responsibility of investors. Investors are asking 
themselves if they want to support a company 
which consistently breaks environmental protec- 
tion laws, occupational or’ product safety 
requirements, has no company policy against 
racial and sexual discrimination or has weapons 
contracts with the U.S. government and other 
countries. 

Although UVM has a policy concerning 
investment in South Africa, no one has exa- 
mined the relationship of UVM’s investment 
policy to other social issues. The questions 
facing UVM’s treasurer Gordon Patterson are 
complex and many are unanswerable. Is divest- 
ment a viable response to the world’s problems? 
Can one investor really make any difference? 
With the University as a whole as the investor, 
who is to decide what is ethical, what types of 
investments will best represent the beliefs of the 
University community? 

“We live in a world where things are so 
interlocking that products and money are 
moving constantly,” says Patterson. ‘‘You can’t 
run an investment portfolio on the basis of your 
own persuasion. You must do what you are 
supposed to do; earn money, consistent with 
social responsibility.” 

In 1978, in response to student demand the 
UVM Board of Trustees formed a committee to 
examine UVM investment in South Africa. The 
committee which consisted of students, faculty, 
administrators and trustees found that most of 
the companies in which UVM had large invest- 
ment already subscribed to the Sullivan princi- 
ples. 

“(The new policy) did not really change the 
portfolio,” said Peter Plant, an ex-trustee who 
was a member of the committee. “It could have 
cost the University a considerable amount of 
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money if they were to divest and then the ques- 
tion would be how to decide and who will 
decide where we should invest.”’ 

Patterson maintains that the University 
investment policy is as responsible to social 
interests as possible. The treasurer’s office 
examines each new report from Sullivan’s 
organization and checks UVM’s investments 
against the listing in the report. If the company 
is not making satisfactory progress the trea- 
surer’s office will check on the company. 
Recently UVM divested of its stock in the South 
African company ILEN because they were given 
a poor rating™by Sullivan and could not ade- 
quately explain. 

“We will give the company every chance, but 
there is a sincere effort on the part of the 
University to be supportive of these (Sullivan) 
principles,’’ said Patterson. 

According to Patterson no organization has 
created guidelines for investment in areas 
concerning issues such as the environment, 


-weapons contracts or product safety. These 


issues are so complex, says Patterson, that it 
would be impossible to find a company that 


fulfilled the ethical standards of any single » 


investor. 

Sewell Janeway, a_ broker for Thomas 
McKinnin in Burlington, would disagree with 
this statement and can give a number of exam- 
ples of companies on the New York Stock 
Exchange which are considered socially respon- 
sible. Janeway is studying a relatively new field 
of investment policy, socially conscious invest- 
ment. He not only examines whether buying 
stock in a particular company will make money 
for the investor, but also whether the policy and 
products of the company are consistent with the 
ethical interests of the investor. For example, 
Janeway found that a friend of his was demon- 
strating against nuclear power wt the Seabrook 
nuclear power plant, yet owned stock in the 
corporation that built Seabrook. Because his 
friend had turned his investment decisions over 
to a stockbroker, he was not aware of this 
strange contradiction. Socially conscious invest- 
ment, says Janeway, is a way to put pressure on 
companies and/or countries that do not live up 
to the ethical standards of the investors. 

“Divestment is a powerful tool that could 
lead to productive change,” said Janeway. “If 
the big investors take socially conscious invest- 
ment seriously, it will matter. If all American 
dollars were pulled out of South Africa, it really 
will matter.” 

Janeway bases his examination of companies 
on The Concerned Investor’s Guide, The Con- 
cerned Investor’s Guide analyzes every company 
on the New York Stock exchange and evaluates 
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each company according to seven categories: 
South Africa, labor relations, anti-trust suits, 
involvement with the civilian nuclear industry, 
occupational safety and health violations, 
product safety requirements, violations of the 
environmental protection laws, and fair labor 
practices. Janeway maintains that investments in 
companies that maintain certain ethical stan- 


dards will not only appease the conscience of > 


the investor, but will be sound, sensible invest- 
ments. 

“I try to make money and avoid surprises,” 
said Janeway. ‘‘It makes sense to avoid a com- 
pany with a bad record. Sooner or later that 
stuff will. backfire on the company. Nuclear 
power, for example, is bad news. Who knows 
about lawsuits or when we will come up with a 
clean, safe alternative?”’ 

UVM holds stocks in several companies that 
have questionable records, according to The 
Concerned Investor’s Guide. For instance, the. 
University has invested more than 400,000 
dollars of the consolidated endowment fund in 
American Home Products Corporation. The 
Wyeth company which makes infant formula for 
export only is owned by American Home 
Products. Wyeth was forced to recall its product 
several times between 1979 and 1982 because of 
improper labeling and nutritional deficiency. 
American Home Products has been forced to 
recall numerous other products for product 
safety reasons. Union Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, in which UVM holds more than 250,000 
dollars worth of stock, was sued by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for breaking EPA 
laws eight times between 1979 and 1981. UVM 
owns stock in IBM and the Perkin-Elmer corpor- 
ation, both of which have weapons contracts 
exceeding one million dollars. UVM also owns 
more than eight million dollars worth of U.S. 
Treasury Notes. A large percentage of this 
money goes directly to the U.S. military. 

There are no simple solutions to these 
problems, says Janeway. The University could 
invest in a mortgage fund, ginnie maes, rather 
than U.S. Treasury Notes. They could buy stock 
in companies such as Quaker Oats, Wrigley’s or 
Hershey Foods, all of which have clean records 
according to the Concerned Investor’s Guide, 
and probably make as much money as they are 
making with their current investments, says 
Janeway. 

The questions remain though, who should’ 
decide, and according to whose beliefs should 


these investments be made? More troubling are 
the questions as to what type of investment 
policy will bring about the most positive change 
and how much influence do investors, like UVM, 
actually have? 
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An Election of UVMinence... 


Dems Glitman, Bassett Bury 
Stavrand in Ward 1 Race 


‘ By SUE KHODARAHMI 

Tuesday’s election for District 7-3, Burl 
ington Ward | ended in victory for Democrats 
K. Micque Glitman and Alice Cook Bassett, 
the incumbent, as they defeated Independent 
Candidate Erik Stavrand, a UVM senior, by 
about 10 percentage points. 

Former UVM student Glitman said that 
probably about two thousand people voted in 
the race, although the exact figures were not 
in yet. The Democrats’ win “doesn’t change 
much of the-status quo. It means that pro- 
gressive Democrats can and will win,” she 
said. 

The Bassett-Gliiman campaign had been 
endorsed by various special interest groups, in- 
cluding the Vermont Rainbow Coalition. Glit- 
man managed the Rev. Jesse Jackson’s Ver- 
mont primary campaign and has been active 
in the coalition. 

The Rainbow Coalition will have a meeting 
Sunday to discuss priority issues in the Ver- 
mont House of Representatives and Senate. 

Bassett said that she was “grateful to 
voters,” and that she is looking forward to go- 
ing “back to Montpelier and representing the 
district as best I can.” 

Both Bassett and Glitman noted several im- 
portant issues they were planning to make 
high priority once at Montpelier, especially 
the issue of ground water protection and other 
environmental problems. 

Glitman also mentioned more work toward 


UVM senior Erik Stavrand, whose Ward 1 


candidacy was defeated Tuesday. 


Former UVM student K. Micque Glit- 
man has reason to smile: she won a seat 
in the state house Tuesday. 


changing the tax structures and property tax 
relief, reworking state aid to education, 
because Burlington has gotten “ripped off” in 
the past, and the nuclear freeze. 

Calling the victory one for women, Glitman 
also spoke of her support of new ERA legis- 
lation in Vermont and a bill concerning 
marital rape. Bills concerning education are 
also sometimes considered women’s issues. 
Bassett was planning to introduce legislation 
concerning equality for women in pay and in- 
surance. 

One of the issues connected to the Rainbow 
Coalition platform involves “disinvestment of 
state funds into South African labor,” an ef- 
fort to rid that country of its apartheid policy. 
Glitman said that Vermont, being the first 
state to outlaw slavery, should be one of the 
states that has begun this economic boycott of 
South Africa. 

Of*eornctern to many UVM students is Glit- 
man and Bassett’s policy on the drinking age. 
Glitman said that “they are looking for alter- 
natives to raising the drinking age,” and con- 
sidering whether funds would really be cut a 
great deal. 

As for Stavrand, their opponent, Bassett 
said his campaign was “all above-board,” and 
that he was “a very likable young man.” 

“Erik Stavrand ran a very credible cam- 
paign,” said Glitman. “It’s tough to run 
against all that backing (special interest sup- 
porters of Glitman and Bassett).” 


UVM Doctors Look for Cancer Cures 


_ to his office in 1984 but none of them was ever brought 


| He’ s just an average 18-year-old.”’ 


By JOANN SASSONE 

Over one hundred cancer 
researchers from northern New 
England and 
Canada—including some from 
the UVM Medical School— 
gathered at the Radisson Hotel 
Sunday and Monday for the 
eighth annual Cancer Research 
Symposium. 

The symposium, which was 
sponsored by the Vermont 
Regional Cancer Center 


(VCRR) included four lecture 
sessions whose topics ranged 
from tumor cell biology to drug 
development in the treatment 
of cancer. 

Each of the four lectures 
were presented by different 
researchers, each of whom are 
presently studying specialized 
areas of cancer research. 

Many doctors and medical 
professors from top medical 
schools such as UVM, Yale and 


Dartmouth attended the sym- 
posium, The keynote speaker, 
Dr. Alan Sartorelli, spoke main- 
ly on the topics of cell differen- 
tiation and drug development. 
Sartorelli is the director of the 
Yale Comprehensive Cancer 
Research Center. 

Among those from UVM 
participating were Dr. Roger 
Foster, Jr., director of the 


See SYMPOSIUM, page 10 


A Reconeaa 
Nightmare — 


More Questions Raised - 
After UVM Male Pleads 
Innocent in Assault Case 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 
Last Friday a UVM sophomore male was ed 
in Burlington’s District Court on a felony sexual assault © 
charge against a UVM freshman female. The defendant — 
pleaded not guilty, a common plea for the initial court _ 
appearance. 3 
__A felony sexual assault charge carries a maximum es 
sentence of 20 years in prison and/or $10,000 fine. Py 
A status conference will be held on Nov. 29 in © 
which both the prosecution and defense will icles oy 
their positions before a judge, ao 
“Tm not going to allow a felony rape charg to = 
brought against my client without putting up a hell ofa 
fight,” said Defense Attorney Norman Blais. “The full 
flavor of the case will come out at one time but right _ 
now it’s too early to discuss the case in any detail, Tm ey 
still investigating the matter.” ee 
The Deputy State’s Attorney Dena Monahan also 
refused to talk specifically about the case. “I don’t want — 
this case to be decided in the press,” she said. “I can’t — 
talk about an —— case and it’s not fair to the ae 
victim.”’ f 
This xual ecu case is the first reported incident & 
occurring on the UVM campus to emerge in a court- 
room in two years. UVM Security guard, Lt. John se 
Casey, said that three sexual assaults have been reported a 


RES 


to court. “If there were more rapes (happening on 
campus), then they weren’t reported,” Casey said. ce 

UVM Security guard John Borthwick, the investigat- 
ing officer who responded to the victim’s phone calla _ 
little over three week ago, issued the defendant a 
citation to appear in court just a few days after the 
confrontation occurred. If necessary, Borthwick will — 
represent UVM Security in the courtroom. “On our side 
of the offense, it makes no difference at all that both — 
are students,’’ Casey said, noting that the man convicted 
three years ago was not a student. “Our primary goal is 
the needs of the victim, ae we ont put aside a crimi- ee 
nal investigation.”’ 

Blais said that the date donferente will be ‘iid first 
opportunity the defense a had to state its view 


“It’s not a jump from behind the bashes: 
violent rape. My client is not a deviant. 


—Defense. Attorney Norman Blais 


of the charge. “The prosecution selects the language at 
the charge,” said Blais. ‘‘It’s their theory of the sexual — 
assault. Our side will be put into perspec eye on Nov. 
29, ” % 

Blais distinguished this charge of aesiitel assault from 
others as unusual and rare. “It’s not a jump from behind — 
the bushes, violent rape. My client is not a deviant. He’s 
just an average 18 year old. I handle as many of these 
cases as anyone else, but I haven’t had a case quite like — 
this; it’s pretty unique.”’ 

Monahan said she views every sexual assault as 
unique, and that none are minor cases. ““He could have — 
been charged with lewd and lascivious conduct, which — 
includes any sexual assault or rape, and covers a wide — 
range of offenses, but he was charged with sexual — 
assault.” 

Ironically, if the sexual assault occurred before — 
1977, it would not have been termed a rape because — 


penetration, that is to say, sexual intercourse, did not || 


occur, “Sexual assault and rape are now interchangeable ~ 


terms,” said Blais, “and they are being lumped together, || 


See ASSAULT, next page 4 
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Assault Charged 


continued from preceding page 


so to speak, and prior to 1977, it wouldn’t have been 
rape. They now have the same legal ramifications.” 
“There was just ‘rape’ before 1977,’ Monahan said. 
“There was no ‘sexual assault’.”’ 
Before the repealed rape laws of 1977 , the statute 
placed the burden of proof on the complainant, usually 
female. It states that “In a prosecution for rape the 


Casey said that Borthwick and another officer have 
been running an off-duty sexual assault awareness 
program out of Jeanne Mance dormitory “regularly, for 
quite some time, most of this semester.’ The program 
deals with the realities of sexual assault, preventative 
techniques, defense mechanisms to incapacitate the 
attacker, and general information about sexual assaults. 


“Since this program started, we’ve received a lot less 
phone calls and concerns about sexual assaults,”” Casey 
said. “This program has definitely done a lot of good. I 


think it reflects a growing awareness of sexual assault on 
campus,” 


That’s One 
Strict Station 


University of Florida Dean 
of Journalism Ralph Lowens- 
tein announced in a memo that 
students with “black, cracker. 
New York. orcethnic accents” 
cant be on the air on the 
school’s radio station. 

The broadcast indusiry, he 
said, hires only those with 


. “middle American accents.” 
weight of the complainant’s testimony and her credibi- 


lity are factors for the jury to determine.” The current 
‘statute reads: ‘‘Neither opinion evidence of, nor evi- 
dence of the reputation of the complaining witness’ 
sexual conduct shall be admitted (to the court as 
evidence)... provided, however, (if) its provocative 
value outweighs its private character...” 

The revoked statute also insisted that penetration 
had to have occurred in order for the crime to be 
labeled “‘rape.”’ It reads: ‘Penetration is necessary to 
prove the crime of rape and such fact must be proven 
beyond a reasonable doubt.’ In the present sexual 
assault statute, penetration is not an essential element of 
rape, but rather it constitutes ‘‘a person who engages in 
a sexual act with another person, other than a spouse, 
and compels the other person to participate in a sexual 
act without consent of the person, by threatening or 
coercing the other person...” 

Blais explained that his client was charged as “a 
person who engaged in a sexual act of licking the vulva 
and anus of a person other than his spouse; and com- 
pelled the person to participate in the sexual act with- 
out consent.”’ 

According to Blais, the conflict occurred early one 
Saturday morning after the two had seen each other at a 
social activity the previous night, just a few hours 
before. “Alcohol contributed to everything that hap- 
pened that night,’’ Blais said. He also said that his client 
entered the victim’s unlocked dormitory room where 
the assault occurred while the victim was asleep. 

The affidavit filed by Borthwick states that the 
victim awoke to the sexual act and went to the bath- 
room. The intruder followed her. She returned to her 
room and locked the door. Shortly afterwards, she 
called Security and reported the assault. 

“It’s very upsetting,”’ said the victim. ‘I am humilia- 
ted, and, sure, I’m mad, but I’m stronger for it. It’s his 
problem and not mine, and he is paying for it. I think he 
should be up for a felony charge.”’ 

The victim said that she talked to the intruder once: 
before the night of the assault when he helped her with 
a chemistry problem. She said she only knew him by his 
first name. “‘He definitely had my door picked out (the 
night the assault occurred). But I never saw him out that 
night. He repulsed me even before he attacked me.”’ 
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CLASS PARTICIPATION: Burlington Panel, a group formed by the Board of 
mayor Bernard Sanders (above) gestures Aldermen to study the structure of city 
during a public hearing held last night in 301 government. Many of the invited witnesses 
Lafayette. The hearing, which was the first include UVM professors, as does the Citizens 
of a series focusing on Burlington’s Commis- Panel. The next hearing is slated for Monday 
sion System, was conducted by the Citizens at 7 p.m. in 201 Lafayette. 
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D&D and Disturbed Kid | 


Prove Deadly Mixture 


(CPS) — James Dallas 
Egbert II] was a distraught, 
confused, highly intelligent 
16-year-old advanced student at 
Michigan State University 
when, one day in 1979, he 
gathered a blanket, some 
cheese, crackers and a handful 
of Quaaludes, and _ literally 
dropped out of sight. 

Where he really dropped was 
into a tiny room off the steam 
tunnels running under the huge 
MSU campus. 

What followed was a media 
circus as a detective unearthed 
clues Egbert had left behind, 
and the world speculated that 
the troubled student was play- 
ing some fatal version of 
Dungeons and Dragons, then a 
full-blown national campus fad. 

And though there were 
many alarmed calls to ban the 
game from campuses, a new 
book reveals the truth was 
nowhere near as spectacular as 
a real-life D and D game. It 
was, however, a sad example of 
what can happen when an 
underaged, smart kid is left ona 


college campus to make — or 
not make — his own way. 

In Dungeon Master, William 
Dear, the detective Egbert’s 
parents hired to find their son, 
reveals previously-unknown 
details about the case. 

But most of the book, releas- 
ed the last week of October, 
could be subtitled “Sam Spade 
on Campus,” as Dear described 
how he left a trail of crumpled 
lapels all over East Lansing, 
pressuring people to tell all they 
knew. 

In fact, Egbert just was lay- 
ing low in friends’ houses, 
recovering from the effects of 
the Quaaludes before contac- 
ting Dear himself. 

“We just knew he was dead 
or something bad,” Dear 
recalledin an interview. “I'd ex- 
hausted every lead. I think if I 
hadn’t put out the threats, we 
never would have found him 
alive. He would have commit- 
ted suicide.” 

Egbert ultimately did commit 


See D&D, page 10 


Boycott ‘Aimed 
at Wrong People’ 


continued from cover 


Last Chance owner Dan 
Landry also admitted to a 
‘noticeably smaller crowd 
in the bar and in the 
streets.”” The boycott was 
successful in terms of stu- 
dent participation, - Landry 
believed, though it was, “a 
successful demonstration to 
the wrong people.’’ Action 
should have taken place at 
the Legislature in Mont- 
pelier, Landry _ believes, 
rather than proving to the 
merchants that their clien- 
tele consists mainly of stu- 
dents. 

“If there’s anybody 
aware of the problem in 
Vermont, it’s us (the mer- 
chants). The summer crowd 
in Burlington is somewhat 
of an indication of what 
will happen if the drinking 
age is raised to 21.” Landry 
explained that some mer- 
chants have committees 
working in Montpelier to 
keep the drinking age at 18. 
That costs money though, 
and the revenue lost Satur- 
day night only hinders the 
committee’s potential for 
action. 

Many students acknow- 
ledged, as did some mer- 
chants, the success of stu- 
dent participation 
boycott, but also believed 
the aim was somewhat 
misconstrued. 

One senior, identifying 
herself as “a 21-year-old 
‘home’ drinker,” said, ‘“‘It 
was a good idea to make 
folks aware of the effect of 
a drinking age raise in 
Vermont, but the effort was 
aimed at the wrong people. 
The bar managers are well 
aware of the results of 


raising the drinking age to 


in the. 


21. The target should be the 
Legislature. Ironically, the 
boycotters hurt themselves. 
They could have _ been 
downtown talking right up 
front with John Easton. 
Unfortunately, I feel, the 
age will inevitably be raised 
and if it would help de- 
crease alcohol-related 
deaths, I’m all for it.” 

Student Association 
president Charlie Kimbell 
said the aim of Saturday’s 
boycott was, “‘the first step 
toward increasing student 
awareness on the issue of a 
possible raise in Vermont’s 
legal drinking age.’’ Kimbell 
said, ‘‘We_ realized _ that 
many students felt the issue 
had. been decided after 
national legislation was 
passed last summer.” In an 
effort to show students 
they could have an impact, 
Kimbell planned the boy- 
cott, which he views as “a 
simple method to involve 
students.”’ 


In January, the Ver- 
mont State Legislature con- 
venes. Kimbell sees the 
drinking age as “a priority 
issue to be discussed.” Stu- 
dent participation in the 
boycott ‘“‘started students 
thinking about the issue.” 
Kimbell hopes the increased 
student awareness will 
create further student moti- 
vation to make a real 
impact on the drinking age 


legislation which could 
occur in January. 
Presently, Kimbell is 


working on “the second 
step,”’ which involves some 
form of a presentation to 
the Vermont Legislature 
encouraging them to keep 
the drinking age down. 
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UVM Students Brave Cold to 


Protest U.S. Response to 
African Droughts 


By JOANN SASSONE 


More than 15 UVM students 
staged a protest last Friday 
against what they thought was 
a lack of U.S. support to many 
African countries that are 
presently suffering from severe 
droughts. 

The students marched in 
front of the Burlington post of- 
fice, brandishing signs and urg- 
ing passers-by to take notice of 
the African situation. 

“If the government would 
release ths stockpiles of surplus 
grain, we could send it to these 
people and save millions of 
lives,” said ‘sophomore 
Katharine Gluck, who organ- 
ized the protest. 

The protestors’ main goal 
was to make the public more 
aware of the gravity of the 


problem which faces the 
African nations, said Gluck. 

Many parts of Africa, 
Ethiopia in particular, have 
been stricken with a drought 
which has caused severe food 
and water shortages. 
Thousands have already perish- 
ed and millions more are at the 
mercy Of Outside help. 


The United States Agency 
for International Development 
has reportedly allocated nearly 
$60 million in emergency aid to 
Ethiopia. 


“We want people to put im- 
mediate pressure on the govern- 
ment to send more aid by 
speaking out or writing to their 
representatives,” said Gluck. 

“Instead of military interven- 
tion and arms build-up, we 


want intervention to save 
lives,” said sophomore Doug 
Barrett, another protestor. 

Comprised largely of mem- 
bers of the Union of Concerned 
Students, the protestors stood 
Out in the cold winds and spit- 
ting snow and received much 
verbal abuse from passers-by. 
To Barrett, though, it was still 
worth the trouble. 

“We want to make people 
aware of the problem,” he said. 
“Six. million people are in 
danger of losing their lives in 
Ethiopia alone. We (the U.S.) 
can do something to prevent 
this.” 

Several countries, including 
the Soviet Union and the U.S., 
have come to the aid of 
Ethiopia, sending food, water 
and medical supplies. 
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More people have survived 
cancer than now live in the 


City of Los Angeles. 
We are winning. 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 


STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


Please support the 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’ 


Delivery to campus locations 


658-2259 Open 7am-12pm daily 


minimum order $10. 
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‘D&D Examined © 


‘continued from page 8 
suicide a year after his rescue. 
While Egbert’s story — com- 
plicated by his intelligence, dif- 
ficulty in relating to his older 
classmates and_ sexual 


preferences that undoubtedly 
made social adjustment even‘ 


harder — probably was similar 
to others in the current national 
teenage suicide epidemic, Dear 
emphasized Dungeons and 
Dragons’ role 

“He was very involved in 
Dungeons and Dragons,” Dear 
said. : 

“Many of the kids who play 
this game don’t realize it’s a fan- 
tasy, they become so involved,” 


Sov 
Burlington's } 


Favorite 
Lunch 


Secondhand Store 
. 105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 
We are a non-profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing 
at low-income afforadable prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. Open 
-Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 
“gratefully accepted and can be 
. picked up at your convenience. For. 
-more information call 863-4006. 


LET US HELP! 


Year Long, Paid Intern- 
ships Starting January 
1985 Include: 


* Community Development 
Assistant — Burlington 
City Hall 


* Acute Care Unit Intern 
Howard Mental Health 


* Alcohol Emergency 
Service Worker — 
Howard Mental Health 


* Director, Volunteers in 
Action — Center for 
Service Learning 


* Recreational Coordinator 
— Department of Cor 


PROGRAM 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

4] South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


he added. “I’ve heard since this 
case from two other women 
who say their children, who 
were involved with the game, 
committed suicide.” 

“[’'m not saying the game is 
inherently dangerous,” he said, 
but kids “with emotional pro- 
blems” shouldn’t play it. 

“It’s still highly popular on 
campus, but college sales aren’t 
as high as they once were,” 
reported Dieter Sturm of TSR, 
Inc., the Lake Geneva, Wis. 
firm that manufactures 
Dungeons and Dragons. 

“We've lived with the rumor 
(of Egbert’s D and D-induced 
death) for five years here,” 


The 


Adventures of 


Sturm said. “Certainly it’s a 
tragic story. But the truth is the 
game had nothing to do with 
his death. He wasn’t playing it 
the whole time he was missing.” 

“This is a game that has 
death as a constant factor,” 
Dear said. “Parents should keep 
an eye on children who are in- 
volved in it to make sure they 
don’t lose touch with reality.” 

Dear also had harsh words 
for Michigan State. He quoted 
one of his detectives saying he 
wouldn’t send a child to MSU if 
it was free. 

“Wouldn’t you think a 
university put in charge of a 
treasure like (Egbert) would 
take care of him?” Dear asked. 

“His parents told us it was 
okay for (Egbert) to be in the 
residence halls,” recalled Ed 


Zabrusky, MSU’s media pro- 
jects director who was with the 
school’s news bureau in 1979. 

“The whole thing was very 
tragic,” recalled Ferman Badge- 
ly, who as a member of MSU’s 
security force directed the 
school’s investigation of the 
Egbert case. “I looked at this 
whole thing as a missing per- 
sons case. It got blown way out 
of proportion.” 

Dear’s feelings for MSU, 
moreover, were reciprocated. 


Badgely, now MSU’s police 
commander, remembered Dear 
as “a TV-type private  in- 
vestigator with a very high opi- 
nion of himself. He’s good, but 
I don’t think he’s as good as he 
thinks he is.” 


Symposium Held| 
at Radisson 


continued from page 6 


VRCC and professor of surgery 
at the College of Medicine, and 
Dr. Richard Branda, the sym- 
posium chairman and professor 
of medicine at the College of 
Medicine. 


“The purpose of the sym- 
posium was to bring together 
cancer investigators from the 
northern regions to spur a col- 
laborative effort, and help in- 
vestigators find out more infor- 
mation that will be important 
to their research,” said VRCC 
Community Director Joan 
MacKenzie. 
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The Nation Collegiate 
Athletic Association’s 
44-member Presidents’ Com- 
mission said it will ask the 
NCAA’s January convention 

to make it harder for freshmen 
athletes to play varsity sports. 

The presidents want 
freshmen to have a combined 
700 on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test or a 15 on the American 


Chiseler 


continued from cover 
snvestigation. Today Whea- 
ton is free on his own recog- 
nizance pending his next 
court appearance. 

Jim Kendall of SLS said 
that their primary purpose 
was to see if the S.A. was 
libel for the money that 
Wheaton had taken. When 
they discovered that S.A. 
was not responsible, SLS 
pursued no further action. 
Wheaton, if convicted, 
could serve up to 18 
months and be fined $7,500 
as a 4th degree felony 
suspect, said Kendall. In 
terms of the merchants, 
Kendall doubts if they 
would bring legal action 
against Wheaton in Ver- 
mont. He was uncertain, 
though, if such legal action 
was possible. 

Kimbell said the people 
who have been most harm- 
ed are the 15 to 20 mer- 
chants who took out con- 
tracts with Wheaton and 
University Services Asso- 
ciates ranging from $320 to 
$360 each. Since Kimbell 
received no copies of the 
contracts, he knows of only 
a few businesses that gave 
Wheaton money. 

According to Kimbell, 
many merchants hold UVM 
responsible even though 
they had no contractual 
agreement. He recently sent 
a letter to the merchants 
explaining exactly what 
happened and the role he 
played in the situation. To 
make amends and re-estab- 
lish good relations with the 
business community, the 
S.A. is printing the cards at 
its own expense with the 
names of those businesses 
who lost money. 

“If we provide cards, 
the merchants will get what 
they originally contracted 
for and there will be no 
further problems,’ said 
Kimbell. “It would be a 
step forward while the 
other alternative is standing 
still.’’ 

The money that was 
handed over to Wheaton by 
the merchants is now lost, 
because his company 
declared bankruptcy soon 
after he was arrested. 

What Kimbell hopes to 
do is to inform students 
about’»what is happening 


NCAA May Require 700 
Combined Score on SAT 
For Frosh Athletes 


educators fear the new rules ef- 


blacks from varsity sports, thus 


Have College Merchants 
Will Travel—For This 


‘against Wheaton and if the 


College Testing exam, and 
maintain a 2.0 in certain high 
school courses. 

The effort to get tougher on 
freshman athletes began last 
year, but many minority 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


fectively would eliminate many 


lessening their chances of going 
to college. . 


1152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


forward and make them- 
selves known. He said he 
feels obligated not only to 
Burlington but to UVM as 
well, and he said that the 
role the S.A. plays in both 
is equally important. To 
print the cards will cost the 
S.A. roughly $400, but to 
Kimbell it will be worth it if 
they can salvage their some- 
what soiled reputation in 
the eyes of the Burlington 
business community. 

Marty Goudreau, a 
secretary at the office of 
local physician Dr. Craig 
Barcomb, has been involved 
from the start, when the 
firm for which she works 
bought an advertisement 
from Wheaton on the dis- 
count card. 

Goudreau said __ that 
Kimbell wasn’t too informa- 
tive from the beginning. 

“We made several calls 
to SLS as well as to Charlie 
Kimbell and no one ever 
returned our calls,’’ she 
said. ““By the time SLS got 
back to us, I had already 
called New Jersey and I 
knew Wheaton was in jail.” 

Goudreau recently got 
the letter Kimbell sent but 
still said that UVM and the 
S.A. are responsible for the 
cards. ““They owe it to us. 
Charlie Kimbell endorsed it 
(the plan) so strongly that 
we didn’t think anything 
like this could happen,”’ 
Goudreau said. 

After Goudreau learned 
that Wheaton had _ been 
arrested, she contacted 
Detective Payne of the 
Burlington Police Depart- 
ment to see what steps 
could be taken on behalf of 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means youre part of a health care. 
system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
~~ onthe right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 

_earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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Detective Payne could not PU Sn inl OB wticn yonelpad Ok 

comment on the investiga- Nightly at Mt. Wing Snac 98, Veoy . ‘ $2.00 
tion, he did say that he had Snow's Deli Mt. Wing Meal...12 Wings, veggies & dip $3.50 


been in touch with the 
Vermont State Attorney’s 
Office. 

If the State Attorney 
decides to pursue the case 


Main St. Mt. Wing Munch...18 wings, veggies & dip $5.00 
Mt. Wing Mania...40 wings, veggies &dip $9.75 
Mt.Wing Bucket...60 Wings, veggies & dip $14.00 


sauces ..mild, medium, “hurt me” 
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charges are serious enough, 
Payne said that he can be 
brought to trial in Vermont 
(and any other state) after 
he is finished with his 
imminent prison sentence 
in New Jersey. Because 
Vermont law differs from 
New Jersey law, Payne 
would not venture to guess 


(4-2am)-$5.00 min. FREE DELIVERY 


VOLUME DISCOUNT for larger appetites 8 6 2 a { 8 3 { 


CATERING for parties, organizations, and businesses 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 


Ten Years Later, Football Remains Unrealistic 


This week marks the 10th year of UVM 
without football. And as students and alumni 
perennially regenerate interest in the program, 
this anniversary offers a chance to review the 
10-year-old decision and to explain why it 
makes a revival of football unrealistic, and in 
fact foolish. 

A decade ago, UVM was facing a rescission 
of state funding and chose to absorb the cuts by 
eliminating football. At that time, the football 
program cost over a half million dollars a year, 
and consumed roughly three quarters of the 
entire athletic department budget. Drawing only 
modest crowds and with a history of uncompeti- 
tiveness in the Yankee Conference, the decision 
was an attempt to save money and to redistri- 
bute athletic funding. 

In 1974, other UVM sports were suffering 
from the emphasis on football. There were only 
dreams of Division I hockey and basketball 
programs, and the soccer team and lacrosse 
teams didn’t even hope. With football and only a 


few other varsity programs, the athletic budget 
was not only underfunded, but also poorly 
distributed. . 

Today the problem of adequate support for 
all the athletic programs remains, but at least 
there is a diversity of sports to support. Basket- 
ball, hockey, soccer, and just recently lacrosse 
have all reached the ranks of Division I since 
1974. And after years without equal scholarship 
support, the women’s programs — other than the 
ski team’s powerhouse — have finally reached a 
competitive level. Witness women’s soccer’s first 
ever NCAA tournament bid this fall. 

This all casts a shadow over the prospect of 
resurrecting football at UVM. Any attempt to 
restart a program would undoubtedly have to 
sacrifice the balanced funding that now charac- 
terizes UVM athletics. If not to be drawn from 
the existing athletic budget, the start-up costs of 
over a million for the first year and just under a 
million for every following year, would have to 
be subsidized either by an increase in student 


tuition or alumni gifts. At $200 a head for the 
first year, the tuition increase would be unpopu- 
lar, if not simply unfeasible for many. And 
despite Alumni boasting, that kind of money is 
not available on an annual giving basis. 

It all means that UVM would struggle to put 
a team on the field, and even then the sacrifices 
are too great. 

The call for reestablishment appears to be 
coming from those who say UVM needs some 
spirit, a chance to throw down the tailgate and 
party. But visions of Big-Ten madness, or even 
Ivy-League fervor are unrealistic. Surely, it’s a 
classic American sport, but even hockey has 
outdrawn football at UVM over the years. And 
with the exception of a few big games a decade, 
mediocrity both in attendance and performance 
has been the standard of UVM football. Unless a 
substantially better funded and better managed 
program were possible, the entire prospect of 
buying football back to UVM is not worth the 
attention of this, its 10th anniversary. 


LETTERS 
Cynic Editors 


Fat-Headed 
To the Editor: 

I found the title to the 
article written ky Elise 
Holland, ‘‘Fat-Sos Should 
Eat Right, Tarallo Says,” 
offensive and inappropriate 
(Nov. 1, 1984). 

During her excellent 
presentation at the Wellness 
in the Workplace Brown 
Bag Luncheon Series, Ms. 
Tarallo never once referred 
to overweight people as 
**Fat-Sos.’’ Such representa- 
tion is highly distorting. It 
would be as if Jessie Jack- 
son came to town'and gave 
a speech on Black Progress 
and the Cynic reported asa 
headline, ‘“‘Niggers must get 
organized, Jesse Jackson 
says.’ The substitution of 
offensive names harms the 
newspaper’s reputation as 
well as the speaker’s. 

I hope that in the future 
more responsible journalism 
is displayed by the Cynic. 

Emina McCormick 
Health Educator 
Student Health Ctr. 


Cynic Headline 
Distorts Brown 


Bag Lecture 
To the Editor: 


The title of the article. 


on page seven of last week’s 
Cynic (Nov. 1), ‘‘Fatso’s 
Shouldn’t Eat So Much, 
Tarallo Says,” is an example 
of irresponsible journalism. 
It was a grave misrepresen- 
tation of an _ informative 
presentation. 

As a health educator, I 
feel, emphatically, my role 


is to provide people with 
information to use to make 
their own lifestyle related 
choices. I would never use 
the word fatso or say what 
people should or should not 
do. 

Your headline choice 
for this article was not an 
accurate reflection of the 
content. of the article or of 
my presentation. Further- 
more, you published. my 
first name incorrectly and 
failed to say who had 
sponsered the event, and 
therefore passed up- an 
opportunity to distinguish 
an extremely successful 
series of Brown Bag Lunch 
Talks organized by the 
Wellness Promotion Center. 

To maintain credibility 
in the eyes of your audience 
it is important your head- 
line writers and editorial 
staff demonstrate clear 
thinking and seek advice 
before printing a sensational 
headline which influences 
people’s perception of an 
event. 

JoEllen Tarallo 
Coordinator of 

Credit Instruction 
Director’s Office of 
Continuing Education 


Put Money Where 
Your Mouth Is 


To the Editor: 

In your Nov. 1 issue in 
your front page article ““The 
Wright Stuff’? you quoted 
one Michelle ‘Trottier, a 
sophomore economics 
major from Burlington, as 
saying, “And if you cut 
defense spending you're 
going to hurt the economy 
because so much of our 
economy is based on 


The Annual 


Vermont Cynic 
Ski Issue 
November 15 


12, 


defense.”” I wonder if Ms. 
Trottier has ever thought 
about the morality of an 
“economy based on 
defense” or if that is 
precisely the basis of Rea- 
ganomics’ seeming 
prosperity for some based 
upon huge deficit spending. 

Besides the fact that all 
arms races historically lead 
to the use of those arms, it 
is young peopie like Ms. 
Trottier who are. going to 
have to repay all that 
borrowed money. Perhaps 
she has unwittingly hit 
upon the very reason for 
the arms race! 


Sanford Hershenson 
Continuing Education 


Buckle Up, 
Don’t Blow Out 


To the Editor: 

The article by Fonda 
Ambrose about airbags 
caught my eye in the Cynic 
(Oct. 25). Iam a safety belt 
wearer and an advocate of 
safety belts. Many people 
whimper about auto safety 
when the most effective 
safety device is already in 
their car. Safety belts, un- 
like airbags, protect occu- 
pants of the car from front 
end crashes, roll-overs, rear 
end crashes, and side im- 
pacts. Airbags only prevent 
injury in front end crashes. 
Also what happens if you 
aren’t sitting straight in the 
seat when an airbag blows? 

The propellant is an 
explosive on the FTC’s list 
as being more hazardous to 
transport than nitroglycer- 
ine. Above and beyond 
that, what are we going to 
do with all that propellant 
in junk cars? Leave it up to 


fender bender, 


Joe Garageman to dispose 
of it? We will have another 
hazardous waste problem. 
Airbags are also expen- 
sive. They are expensive to 
install, and after a minor 
it will be 
costly to reinstall the air- 
bag. This will make body 
work even harder to pay 
for, and may cause insur- 
ance rates to rise. 
I would 
everyone to wear their 
safety belts. They come 
with the car and it only 


encourage 


takes a second to buckle 


up. 
Stephen Kraft 
UVM Junior 


Where is UCS When 


You Want Them? 


To the Editor: 
_. Please express my grati- 
tude to The Union of 


Concerned Students as fol- 
lows: 

Thanks to The Union of 
Concerned Students- for 
demonstrating (sic) your 
concern. Once again the 
Aiken Club met without the 
benefit (?) of your partici- 
pation. : 

This time the subject 
was ““The Arms Race.”’ Are 
you not concerned about 
the arms race; or is ‘merely 
sitting around and talking” 
neither visible enough nor 
‘“‘worth the trouble’’? 

By .the way, those last 
two quotes are from the 
commentary by Ronald 
Ehrlich in the November 
issue of the Cynic. 

Jay Miller 
UVM. Junior 
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The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number.If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff member please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


for length. 


For all the lastest in new ski equipment, special pass deals, and the 
best guide to the best trails in the East. Don’t miss it. And for a 
thorough preview of the coming ski season, look for the Vermont 
Cynic next week on campus. 
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By REBECCA SKOLER 

Two Wednesdays ago, in my 
Women in Society class, we began 
as we always do with a discussion 
of current events relevant to the 
course. However, this particular 
class session was different; we never 
moved on to the intended lesson 
plan. Instead, we discussed one 
particular event and its implica- 
tions. 

One student began telling the 
class about a man who had been 
reported to security for reaching 
into a shower and grabbing a 
woman’s leg. After the class stop- 
ped exclaiming, “I can’t believe 
that,” or “‘That’s disgusting,” or 
“What did she do?’’, the student 
began describing what the man 
looked like: black leather boots, 
black leather jacket, brown frizzy 
hair, and a moustache. At this point 
people were whispering to their 
neighbors. The murmurs grew 
louder and more distinct and one 
by one people were saying, “I saw 
that guy” or “That guy looked 
really out of place roaming around 
the floor, but I figured he was 
someone’s brother.” These com- 


(COMMENTARY 
_ | The Need to Publicize Campus Assaults 


ments continued and the number of 
people who had seen this man was 
astounding. But even more astound- 
ing was that no one, with the 
exception of the student who 
opened the class discussion, had 
heard about this prowler or seen a 
description of him anywhere. What 
happened to the incident that was 
reported? Is the prowler’s picture 
hanging on the wall of security so 
that if he happens to walk in there, 
they’ll catch him? 

The - issue is not security, 
though. They neither have the time 
nor the resources to publicly distri- 
bute a pamphlet on every reported 
incident. Clearly, the University’s 
lack of publicity concerning tres- 
passers and criminals on campus is 
the main problem. 

Publicity would not only make 
people aware of what is going on 
and where it is going on, but it 
could also have many other bene- 
fits. If reported peeping tom’s and 
other such incidents were made 
public students would realize that 
they are ‘‘not the only ones,”’ that 
they are “not dreaming,” and that 
they are “‘not blowing things out 


of proportion’ when they see 
someone strange peeping in their 
window or roaming around their 
floor. This new confident attitude 
would provoke students to report 
incidents that they would have 
otherwise overlooked. Then, with 
the increased number of report- 
ed incidents, security officers will 
be more easily able to locate 
potential criminals and suspicious 
looking people. Having incidents 
made public would also serve as a 
deterrent by scaring away potential 
offenders, and would help prevent 
unnecessary rumors from floating 
around the campus because the 
facts would be in black and white. 
After leaving class, frustrated 
about this long-ignored problem, I 
proposed a solution that would 
make these facts appear in black 
and white. Dave Richard, the 
director of Security, and Stephen 
Kelly, the editor of the Cynic, have 
already approved the proposal. 
Starting on November 15, cam- 
pus Security and the Cynic will 
work together and provide a special 
weekly section in the Cynic that 
will be similar to a Police Blot. It 


will be in the same place every 


week and it will provide informa- 
tion such as a date, a time, a 
place, and a description of what has 
been reported to Security that 
week. It will cover the seven major 
categories: burglary, larceny, homi- 
cide, sexual assault, other assaults, 
unlawful mischief, and thefts invol- 
ving bicycles and motorcycles. 
Also, at the bottom of the Police 
Blot there will be the number of 
fire alarms and vehicles towed on 
campus that week. Along with 
being informative the Police Blot 
will also be educational. It will 
include a section that will alterna- 
tively focus on legal advice and a 
press release on Security’s admin- 
istrative business. 

This weekly addition to the 
Cynic will help provide facts, make 
people more confident in what they 
see and provoke them to report 
what they see, which will in turn 
help Security. The outcome will 
inevitably lead to a safer campus. 


Sophomore Rebecca Skoler is a 
member of the Student Legal 
Service. 


Liquor Control Gives 
Harassment, Not Help 


By TOM CREED 

The consumption of 
alcohol has been a topic of 
intense study and discussion 
on the campus of UVM for 
quite some time. Last year 
most of the focus was 
centered upon the control 
and conditions of its sale by 
organizations planning 
social events. With the 
drinking age now at the 
forefront, the control issue 
has disappeared from sight, 
as if it were resolved. 
I contend, however, that if 
anything it is much worse. 

Last year the reigns 
were tightened on social 
organizations, namely fra- 
ternities and local caterers, 
as to how liquor was 
to be dispensed and sold to 
the public. These ‘regula- 
tions, not new to the books, 
had never been enforced 
with such furor, allowing, 
granted, a form of naivete 
to rule: if such organiza- 
tions were not controlled 
by the State in regards to 
their actions, why should 
such groups believe they 
were wrong? As it is now, 
the switch has been flipped. 
The rules have been reveal- 
ed and strictly enforced. 


Since the new wave of 
enforcement began, many 
social groups have taken 
extreme and intense mea- 
sures to comply in every 
way possible. A shift in 
midstream is not easily 
accomplished overnight, but 
the measures are indeed 
present: 

—the hiring of caterers 
for fraternity parties and 
large events. 

—the hiring of police 
and other Security person- 
nel. 

—crowd control by way 
of fencing, limited access 
and crowd size. 
_—the regulation of 


amounts of liquor dis- 


pensed. 


—the effort to TREAT 


intoxicated persons, not 
serve them more. 

Such efforts, however, 
have not been met with the 
positive attitude from 
authorities that one would 
expect. The Liquor Control 
Board has instead appeared 
to have stepped up their 
efforts at enforcement, 
lurking in the _ shadows, 
inducing the famous ques- 
tion, ‘‘has the liquor inspec- 
tor arrived yet?” Their 
presence would actually be 
welcome were it not for 
their attitude: are they 
there to help us, or catch 
us? Their accusatory pre- 
sence, followed by their 
charges and _ complaints, 
may be intended to pro- 
mote the law. It is not 
working. 

Why can’t the Liquor 
Board work to help us run 
our events in a legal and 
profitable way for all of us, 
instead of waiting for us to 
fail in one way or another 
so they can shut an event 
down? Accusations, charges 
and bad feelings on both 
sides will do nothing to 
improve the situation. The 
Board’s continued presence 
and focus on us obviously 
means’ we are failing to 
conform to their standards, 
but instead of midnight 
confrontations, why not try 
daytime meetings and con- 
tacts to guide these groups 
in the right direction. Any 
group would actively solicit 
the Board’s help, if they 
knew such aid would get 
each  other’s _ problems 
solved. No one needs the 
Board’s charges, nor the 
grief: only their help. 


Senior Tom Creed is the 


chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee of Stu- 
dent Association. 


By MARY PAT FARRELL 

November 12-16 is the 
hunger awareness week at 
UVM. The week centers 
around November 15th 
when hundreds of thou- 
sands of people across the 
United States will join in 
Oxfam America’s 11th fast 
for a World Harvest. They 
will give up eating for one 
day. The food money saved 


15th is donated to support 
Oxfam America’s self-help 
development projects in the 
poorest countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 
Contributing the food 
money we save is a simple 
and direct method of shar- 


by not eating on November , 


Combat Hunger the Fast Way 


ing some of our resources. 
Of equal importance, 
the fasting symbolizes a 
solidarity with the hungry. 
It is a way of making a 
commitment to the hungry 
people ‘of the world. The 
fast will also help focus 
more public attention on 


the current famine in 
Africa. Three years of 
drought, war and world- 


wide inflation have severely 
affected 31 African coun- 
tries. An estimated four 
million people are now in 
danger of starvation. One 
hundred people die daily in 
Ethiopia. 

Oxfam (Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief) 


America is a non-profit, 
international agency that 
funds self-help development 
projects and disaster relief 
in poor countries in the 
world. 

Everyone is encouraged 
to experience the hunger 
awareness activities. Alter- 
native Third-World meals 
will be served at lunch in 
Waterman all week and .on 
Tuesday, Nov. 13 at 6:00 
p.m. in Marsh there will be 
a hunger banquet followed 
by a discussion, slide show 
and a speaker from Oxfam 
America. 

Junior Mary Pat Farrell 
is an environmental studies 
major. 


Dormitory Destruction; No Respect 


By ERIC LIPTON 

The Mason Third tele- 
phone was eliminated last 
Saturday night amid a wave 
of unchecked dormitory 
destruction. 

Sunday morning the 
bent, stretched cables hung 
ominously from the wall as 
a permanently busy vacuum 
replaced extension 3002. 
On Tuesday Maintenance 
arrived and quickly replaced 
the void, reinstating x3002 
with a new, streamlined 
model. Attached and ready 
for use, it performed per- 
fectly for four days. By this 
Sunday, though, the recei- 
ver had kindly been reloca- 
ted to stall three of the 
bathroom and the dialing 
apparatus to the hall trash 


can. 5 8 
Intoxication unques- 


tionably leads to irration- 
ality. I have quickly learned 
through my dorm experi- 
ence that to try to explain 
to an inebriated hallmate 
the merits of leaving the 
telephone attached to the 
wall is a hopeless task. The 
problem, although related 
to drunkenness, originates 
from a more general, solv- 
able issue. The ignorant 
disregard established by the 


“violations 


advisors in dormitories 
invites destructive uncon- 
trollable behavior. 

It is not the individual 
resident or hall advisor that 
is the source of the prob- 
lem, but the entire philo- 
sophy behind Residential 
Life’s advising program. Liv- 
ing in a dormitory is a 
valuable ingredient in the 
college experience. Exten- 
sive regulation by hall and 
floor advisors would only 
cause tension and consistent 
of regulations. 


A constructive, positive 


advisor policy establishing: 


the importance of the com- 
munity cooperative in the 
living environment of a 
dorm floor, is clearly neces- 
sary and currently lacking 
in most halls. 

To tell a drunk student 
at 3:15 a.m. to stop dump- 
ing the trashcan all over the 
floor is useless, only 
because he has not in the 
past understood that by 
dumping it he is littering 
not only his area, but that 
of 20. other students. 
Responsibility must be 
placed upon hall members 
to clean up the trash once it 
is dumped, or to pay up 
front for a destroyed phone 


before it is replaced. If 
destruction is allowed, as it 
now is, without mention or 
discussion, members of the 
hall will assume that it is 
acceptable behavior and will 
continue, consistently in-— 
creasing their vandalistic 
behavior. Clearly irrational, 


destructive behavior is 
encouraged through the 
seemingly blind attitude 


taken on by the advisors. 

Phones are quickly re- 
placed by Maintenance, 
glass and trash is quietly 
removed by the _ house- 
keepers and the destructive 
cycle continues to grow. 

To suggest that strict, 
nonnegotiable enforcement 
and punitive regulations be 
placed upon students for 
the destructive behavior 
would clearly not be the 
solution. Establishing an 
RA or HA as a despotic 
authority would only stifle 
the relaxed living environ- 
ment for which dormitories 
exist, but by instructing the 
hall members, rationally 
explaining to them the 
ideals behind cooperative 
living, an atmosphere would 
be created of communitive 
respect, not individual dis- 
regard. 


| 
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Draper Leads 
Cats to 6-4 Win 


UVM rebounded from its 
Norwich loss by beating Platts- 
burgh State, 6-4 last night in 
Plattsburgh. 

UVM coach Mike Gilligan 
said the win will give his team 
momentum for upcoming Divi- 
sion I games against Clarkson 
and St. Lawrence. 

“It was important that we 
come back to our rink with a 
win,” said Gilligan. “It will help 
us gear up for the next week 
and a half before the Clarkson 
game. Also, it’s nice to win on 


the road.” 

UVM dominated the first 
period. At 7:09 Kevin Foster 
fed Mike O’Connor about 15 
feet in front of the goal, and 
O'Connor drilled a low shot in- 
to the lefthand corner past Car- 
dinal goalie Michel Valliere. 
The goal came on the power 
play. 

Catamount Bill McCormack 
increased the UVM lead to 2-0 
at 10:56, when he picked up a 
Joe Gervais pass inside the blue 
see HOCKEY CATS, page 17 


Harvard Ends Soccer — 
Cats Season in NCAA’s 


By JEFFREY BEER 

The women’s soccer 
team took their show on 
the road last weekend but 
were beaten in the opening 
round of the NCAA tour- 
nament. Harvard midfielder 
Karin Pinezich scored the 
tie-breaking goal with 14 
minutes remaining in the 
game to give the Crimson a 
2-1 lead they would never 
relinquish. 

The Cats opened the 
game buzzing as they domi- 
nated the field. Coach John 
Carter’s change of strategy 
seemed magical as the Cats’ 
offense clicked. In the first 
Harvard game, a 0-0 tie, 
Carter had Harvard All- 
American Kelly Landry 
double-teamed. This time 
he opted for the standard 
alignment in an effort to 


strengthen the offense. The: 


plan paid. immediate divi- 


dends when Jennifer Sam-. 


pou knocked home a shot 


Need I Say It? 


By Amos Kamil 


from five yards out, 16 Just as quickly as Ver- 
mont took control of the 
game at the start, Harvard 
took control after the Cat 


see SOCCER CATS, page 18 


minutes into the game. The 
goal came on passes by 
Amy Shorey and Harriet 
Tatro. 


LESLIE CRAMES: UVM’s freshman forward prepares to 
pass the ball in Saturday’s 2-1 NCAA playoff loss at Har- 
vard. The defeat ended the Cats’ season. 


some local driver might stop at yellow light), jog _ half 


A BIG NIGHT ACROSS THE LAKE: Sophomore goalie Tom Draper’s heroics last 
night helped preserve UVM’s 6-4 win over Plattsburgh. 


john Kent 


Football Program — 
Punted...Just a 
Decade Ago 


continued from cover .- 


the resources or the huge 
endowment. funds that Ivy 
League schools have,” Lam- 
bert said. ‘‘For us to start a 
football team now would be 
like virtually doubling our 
own budget.’? Unfortunate- 
ly, according to Lambert, 
UVM doesn’t even have the 
resources to offer the full 
complement of basketball 
and hockey scholarships. ~ 
Football at UVM still 
has lingering memories for 
those who were part of the 
program. Sports Informa- 
tion director Dick Whittier 
recalled a 1966 contest 
against UMass that he called 
the most exciting day ever 
at Centennial Field. Both 
teams came into the game 
5-0\ and vying for 
Yankee Conference Cham- 
pionship. Led by future pro 
quarterback Greg Landry, 


the 


UMass squeaked out a 27- 
22 decision in front of more 
than 10,000 fans. 

The 1974 season was an 
up and down one Whittier 
said. Its highlight was a 
25-14 victory over UMass in 
which UVM _ quarterback 
Bob Bateman had an out- 
standing game. It was only 
UVM’s fifth victory against 
UMass in 29 tries. 


“The last game,” Whit- 


tier said, ‘“‘was tragic. There 
was very little emotion 
because the players were 
confused and didn’t know 
what was going to happen 
to them. They didn’t even 
know if their scholarships 
would be continued or 
not.” : 
UVM’s failure to accu- 
mulate the finances neces- 
sary to maintain the pro- 
gram was very disappointing 
for Whittier. “It really 
see FOOTBALL, page 18 


Coverage of Everyday Athletes 


Need I say it about some of the lesser known an hour to withdraw some plastic money 


sports on this campus getting no coverage at all? 

It’s true. Players from all teams complain 
about the lack of media attention this section 
gives to their beloved sport in which they spend 


so much time and receive no academic credit . 


for. These complaints have not fallen on deaf 
ears. I will now throw some much needed light 
on these lesser-known, lesser-publicized sports. 
The Quarter Mile Run. The emphasis here is 
on the word: ‘quarter’ and each student has, at 
one time or another, participated in this event. 
The participant innocently begins doing a load 
of laundry when he realizes the last quarter 
needed to finish the dry cycle is nowhere to be 
found. The student runs frantically about the 


dorm searching and pleading everyone in sight 
for that final quarter. The errand, of course, is 
always hurried as the runner is afraid of having 
his wet load picked through and eventually 
dumped on top of the machine by some anxious 
laundry room dweller. 

The South Prospect-Main Street Shuffle. 
Walking through this hazardous intersection the 
athlete must attempt only to cross in order to 
make that class that begins in 45 seconds. The 
traffic lights tell a much different story as the 
brilliant traffic department has provided no 
respite for our poor pedestrian to cross. All 
entrants must dodge in and out of cars (hoping 
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in place in the middle of the intersection, and--frera—your Access account. You’ve been sweet- 


finally race across the street praying the drivers 
don’t have car insurance. This is one of the 
tougher courses I’ve ever encountered and I’ve 
lived in New York City for quite some time. 

Uecker. This is not a card game as some May 
believe. Uecker, a relatively new game around 
this campus, was an invention of my good friend 
Fanbelt. The game is quite simple: the players 
just sit around watching Sunday football games 
and rather than guessing the winner of the game 
attempt to predict on which commercial break 
Bob Uecker’s popular Lite Beer ad will come on. 
The player who guesses correctly — BINGO. He 
loses his seat and must watch the game from the 
loft across the room. 


Coolidge Decathalon — Bruce Jenner would 
be hard pressed to finish this one without 
messing up his hair. This sport is played only 
under the lights when this dorm’s doors are 
supposed to be shut. The athletes, usually under 
the influence of NCAA approved drugs, try to 
finesse their way into the haven. Methods 
include talking, running and jumping, climbing 
and even some occasional unsportsmanlike 
conduct. As of now (that we know of) UVM 
only fields a male team. 

Pin Shielding. It’s Friday night downtown. 
The arena is the Howard Bank. You’ve waited 


talking the girl behind you for the majority of 
the wait. As your turn comes to take out that 
money (which you know won’t be in your 
wallet the next morning) you take out your 
card. You then expand your body so this young 
lady behind you won’t see the four secret Pin 
numbers you are about to punch into the 
machine. Your fear is that one day she might 
find your card and remember your pin numbers 
and extract your money. You get your cash and 
turn to say goodbye. It is at this point she 
informs you about her boyfriend, Crusher, 
behind her. She says goodbye, puts her card in 
the machine, and hides her secret pin numbers 
from Crusher. 


One or Two Man Lift. Most UVM parties 
center around a keg. But did you ever wonder 
who actually lugged the five kegs up the four 
flights of stairs? These are the participants in the 


one-or-two-man-lift. The contestants are judged 
on their ability to rest the keg in a plastic 
garbage pail while keeping it cold and minimiz- 
ing the amount of foam present within the 
barrel. 

These are events which each of us have 
either had the pleasure of playing or just fanta- 
sized about playing one day. 


. ae or ov Pree 
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By ALEX NEMEROV 
Back in 1982, UVM’s trad- 
itional hockey season-opener 


Norwich ended 
disastrously for the Cat- 
amounts. 

They won, 3-2. 


A win is a win, but when 
your team is Division I and 
their team is Division II, you 
expect a comfortable victory 
margin. 

.And now, amid the after- 
math of this year’s 5-4 season- 
opening loss to the Cadets last 
Saturday, the first Norwich win 
against UVM since 1971, the 
questions abound. 

After all, that 1982 team 
went on to a 6-21-1 record, 
worst-ever for a Division I 
UVM hockey team. One has 
the right to wonder what will 
become of first-year coach 
Mike Gilligan and his team. 

A look at the team after it’s 
first game: 

Goaltending: Put yourseif in 
Mike Mundorf’s position. Thir- 
ty seconds into the season, 
before he’s even had a chance 
to break a sweat inside his bird- 
cage, he sees Norwich’s Mark 
Broussy bearing down on him 
for a breakaway. Unsettled — 
as anyone this side of Ken 
Dryden would be -- he flops to 
the ice too soon, and the high- 
scoring Broussy makes it 1-0. 
Twenty-six seconds later Nor- 
wich’s Rick McCarthy makes it 
2-0. At 3:46 Kevin Morrissey 
makes it 3-0. Another goal in 
the first period and then a 
momentum-crushing and stop- 
pable second period goal put 
Mundorf on the bench. Tom 
Draper plays an uneventful 
third period. 

A goalie shouldn’t be ex- 
pected to stop all, or even most, 
breakaways, but he has to 
make a big save here or there. 
His team depends on it. Mun- 
dorf made no big saves. 


Defense: Broussy’s quick 
goal unnerved the UVM 
defense, which never did settle 
down after the early setback. A 
penchant for gambling in the 
offensive zone also hurt the 
UVM defensemen, three of 
whom were freshmen for the 
Norwich game. Allowing 36 
shots to a Division II team does 
not bode well for the future 
either. 

Forwards: For a six-minute 
span in the second period, 
UVM played the type of fluent, 
move- and pass-to-space offense 
few teams can cope with. The 
flurry produced three goals. 
The first of them, a deftly ex- 
ecuted give-and-go between 
Mike O'Connor and Kevin 
Foster, ending with Foster 
flicking the puck over Norwich 


goalie Dave Howell, was one of _ 


the nicest goals around here in 
recent memory. 

On the second goal Jeff 
Capello showed the kind of 
junk-goal opportunism all for- 
wards must have, converting a 
gift-pass while alone in front of 
Howell. On the third O’Con- 
nor, not known for his shot, 
whistled one to Howell’s short 
side from the face-off circle. 


O’Connor has had some big 
goals for UVM in the past: his 
first ever, a shorthanded score 
against St. Lawrence and future 
Los Angeles Kings goalie Gary 
Laskoski, was an important 
goal in UVM’s 8-5 1981 win 
over the Fighting Saints. In 
1982 he scored from in close 
against Northeastern goalie 
Bob Davidner, a goal that kept 
UVM close in a game they 
eventually lost — though ap- 
peared to win — in overtime. 
Maybe last Saturday’s one-goal, 
one-assist performance augurs 
the type of high-scoring season 
O’Connor has never had at 
UVM. His goal at Plattsburgh 
last night gives more reason to 


hope for such a season. 

The power play, converting 
only one of six man-advantage 
situations, had a bigger bark 
than bite Saturday. O’Connor’s 
goal was its only success. Toby 
Ducolon has a harder slap shot 
than any recent UVM player, 


ONE-TWO SENIOR PUNCH: 


to be sure, but he put only three 
of six shots on target Saturday. 
Still, he is an ominous — and 
potentially lethal — force on 
the left point during man- 
advantage situations. 
Sophomores Capello (one 
goal) and Rick Hubbart led 


Howell Thwarts Gilligan: Cadets Beat UVM 


UVM forwards with four shots 
on goal each. Foster (one goal), 
O'Connor (one goal), Bill Mc- 
Cormack (one goal), Ron 
Winicki, and Duke Stump each 
had two. Craig Staff and Shan- 
non Deegan had one apiece. 


~ Mark Benton 


Mike O’Connor (top) and Kevin Foster form two- 


thirds of UVM’s number one line. The other third is freshman Richard Laplante. 
Foster is a proven goalscorer and co-captain of this year’s team, while O’Connor — 


with two goals in two games so far this season — is looking for his first banner scoring — 
year. 


John Ohman 
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COLD HARD FACTS TO HELP KEEP YOU WARM 
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#1646 
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* INSULATED 

* STEEL TOE 

* LOGGERS BOOT 
* VIBRAM" SOLE 


$85.95 


iD In The Essex Shopping Center, 


$14.95 TO $24.95 
REGULARS & TALLS 


175 Pearl St. 
Downtown Burlington 


Essex Junction 9-6:00 Mon.-Sat., Fri, ‘til 9 


KELTON'S 
h\ MY & NAVY STORE 
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MEN’S ICE HOCKEY — Top teams in Men’s Intramural Ice Hockey, as of November 6, are as follows: 
Block 1, A-League is lead by the PPE 5th STREAKERS and TEAM SIGMA who both have a record of 3 wins and 1 
loss; in Block 2, B-League DELTA PSI is in the lead with a 2—1 record; in Block 3, B-League the IRON LUNG 
TEAM is undefeated with a record of 2-0; in Block 4, C-League THE WARRIORS and THE FLUSH are both 
undefeated with a 3-0 record; in Block 5, C-League THE ZOO and THE TEAM are in the lead with a record of 3-0; 
and THE MANCE has a Clean record Of 3-0 to lead the teams in Block 6, of C-League. 


MANDATORY MANAG ERS MEETING. There will be a mandatory managers meeting for all ice 
hockey managers of teams who make it into the playoffs, on Friday, November 16 at 4:30pm, Room 118 Patrick 
Gym. Call or stop by the Recreational Sports Office after Thursday, November 15 to find out if your team is in the 
playoffs. 


BASK ETBALL STAN DINGS = The top teams in Basketball as of November 5 are as follows: Men's 
A-League is led by the ROCK SQUAD with a clean record of 2 wins and no losses; in Block 2 of B-League, the 
MARTIANS Ill are undefeated with a 3-0 record as are the FIGHTIN’ FOURTH with a 2-0 record; in Block 3 of 
B-League the PHENOIDS are on top with a 3-0 record; in Block 4 of B-League BOB’S BREW CREW is undefeated 
with a 2-0 record: in Block 5 of B-League THE DOCTOR TEAM and THE ULTIMATES are both undefeated with a 


(802) 656-4485 |. 


record of 2-0: in Block 6 of B-League the UPPER TUPPERS and RAW MEAT are tied with clean records of 2-0; in 
Block 7 of B-League PHI DELTA is ahead with a record of 2 wins, one loss, and one tie; in Men's C-League Block 8 
PHI MU DELTA is undefeated with a record of 3-0; and in Block 9 of C-League SHOULD BE IN B'S are in the lead 
with a 2-0 record. In the Women's Division, US is on top with a 2-0 record in A-League, while WRIGHT—DAVIS is 
ahead with a 2-0 record in B-League. 


TOP TEN TEAMS The following is a list of the top ten Intramural Sports Teams and their team point totals 
as of November 5th: 

MEN POINTS WOMEN 

Fiji 194.50 US 

Dura Maters 156.00 Ski Bums 

AGR 111.00 Most Experts 
Buttrams-1 110.00 Austin 3 

ATO 108.00 Frisbee Clubbers 
Tupper Groundhogs 108.00 McCauley 

Kappa Sigma 107.00 Wing Cosmos 
Sigme Phi 107.00 Austin 2nd 
Lambda lota 103.00 South Converse 53.00 
Acacia 100,00 Hamilton 4th 53.00 


IM RACQUETBALL TOURNAMENT The IM Racquetball Tournament schedules are now 
available in the Rec sports Office, Room 219 Patrick Gym. All participants please stop by the office before 4:30pm 
on Friday, November 9 to pick up your schedule. Play begins Saturday, November 10. 


IM SINGLES SQUASH TOURNAMENT Entries are open Monday November 12 for the 1st IM 


Singles Squash Tournament. Come by the Rec. Sports Office to register, or see your IM floor representative. En- 
tires close on Tuesday, November 27 and play takes place Saturday and Sunday, December 1st and 2nd. 


THE WRESTLING CLUB would like anyone interested to call Tim at 4412 12-5pm, 862-9345. 


POINTS 


69.00 
60.00 
58.00 
57.00 
56.00 
56.00 
54.00 
54,00 
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FALL SPORTS UPDATE 


Men/’s Soccer Swats 
Colgate in OT 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

With the dismal 1984 
men’s soccer season drawing 
to a close, the Cats continue 
to show occasional signs of 
life. This past Saturday the 
Cats raised their record to 
5-10-1 by defeating an 
equally weak Colgate squad 
(5-11-1) 4-2 in Hamilton, 
N.Y. 

Goals by forwards Fran- 


cois Borel and Chris McCuin 
in overtime broke a 2-2 tie 


to seal the victory for 
Vermont. Borel led the 
Cats’ scorers ‘with four 


points (1 goal, 2 assists), 
while freshman Rick Bascio 
added three more on a goal 
and an assist. Steve Szanto 
scored both goals for the 
Red Raiders for four points. 


Szanto opened the scor- 
ing 21 minutes into the 
contest, beating UVM start- 
ing keeper John Scotnicki, 
who was later replaced by 
Steve Nedde. The Cats, 
however, did not waste 
much time in responding. 
Bascio knocked home a pass 
from Borel at the 29:10 
mark to knot the score, and 
midfielder Dennis Hallahan 
gave Vermont the lead at 
33:29 on a feed from 
Bascio, beating Red Raider 
keeper Pete Dugan. 


Colgate again evened 
the score in the second half, 
as Szanto capitalized on a 


pass from Chris Harris, 
making the score 2-2. 
Nedde’s nine second-half 


saves preserved the tie dur- 
ing regulation. Nedde regis- 
tered 16 for the contest, as 
Dugan added nine for Col- 
gate. In addition, the Rai- 
ders outshot UVM 28-19. 


Vermont broke the 
game open in overtime, 
scoring once in each of the 
two ten-minute periods. 
Borel, assisted by Mark Lev, 
put UVM up 3-2 a mere 


' 2:19 into the first overtime, 


while McCuin sealed the 
final score midway through 
the second session, assisted 
by Borel. Coach Paul Rein- 
hardt’s team travelled yes- 
terday to New Haven, Ct. 
for their final regular season 
game, playing the Eli of 
Yale. 


Men’s X-C Im- 
pressive at New 
Englands 


By DAN KURTZ 

After a poor perfor- 
mance at the Easterns two 
weeks ago UVM turned in 
an impressive one at the 
New England champion- 
ships as the Cats placed 
12th in the meet which was 
won by Boston College. The 
field of 30 teams was 


considerably stronger than 
the one the Cats faced two 
weeks ago at Bryant Col- 
lege. Then the Cats only 
managed to place 9th. 


‘By DORRIE PANAYOTOU 


As a result of their 
mediocre showing at the 
easterns coach Ed Kusiak 
made sure that his runners 
stuck to the game plan. “‘We 
didn’t run our hills effec- 
tively, we were much too 
conservative, and it cost us 
at the Easterns.”’ Kusiak 
took the team on a trip to 
Stowe to improve their 
downhill running, and it 
seemed to pay off. “We 
learned we could run faster, 
and with less pain if we 
went all out instead of 
holding back on the hills.” 

Another problem which 
plagued the Cats at the 
Easterns was that they all 
ran the opening mile too 
fast and paid for it as they 
were passed by other run- 
ners late in the race. “The 
course at Franklin Park in 
Boston has a very demand- 
ing uphill first half mile, 
and it was imperative that 
we didn’t go out too fast.” 

“It took a lot of cour- 
age and discipline for our 
runners to stick to their 
pace, but it helped them 
out in the end. If we 
are close after about 2-3 
miles, then we generally are 
able to pull it out.” 


Kusiak’s game plan paid 
off as the Cats were able to 
defeat rivals URI, and Holy 
Cross and just missed beat- 
ing Maine enroute to their 
12th place finish. Captain 
Steve Piscipo led the Cats 
with a 38rd place finish in a 
field of about 200. Bill 
McGrath was 47th, Rich 
Weber placed 57th and 
co-captain Alf Wakeman 
was 104th. Kusiak labeled 
this effort as the team’s best 
of the year as they were 
able to end the season on a 
positive note at an impor- 
tant meet. 


Volleyball Sweeps 
Skidmore Tourney 


The UVM women’s vol- 
leyball team was victorious 
at the Skidmore Invitational 
held at Skidmore on Satur- 
day, Nov. 3. UVM won all 
five of their matches while 
playing only two games in 
each match. 


The women defeated 
Russel Sage and Skidmore 
15-5, 15-3, and 15-5, 15-12 
respectively. UVM _ then 
crushed St. Rose 15-5, 15-2. 
The team then defeated 
Elmira College and Siena 
College with scores of 15-6, 
15-7, and 15-10; 15-5 
respectively. 


Coach Jeanne Hulsen 
remarked, ‘“They could not 
have played any better.” 
Senior tri-captain Sara 
Hatheway believed that the 
win was “really good for 
seniors as well as freshmen; 
it gave a positive boost for 
our team.” Ann _ Stein, 
another senior tri-captain, 
felt that “everyone played 
all out for it.’? Stein con- 
cluded that the win ‘“‘cap- 
ped our whole season.” 
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Cap’n Stein Enjoys Season 


By DORRIE PANAYOTOU 
A senior tri-captain of 
the women’s volleyball 
team, Ann Stein, has been 
playing volleyball for eight 
years and “really enjoys it.” 
Stein is from Charleston, 
R.I., where she played 
volleyball in high school 
before coming to UVM. 
Stein is well respected 
by both her coach and 
other team members. Coach 
Jeanne Hulsen describes her 
as a very “unselfish player” 
as well as a ‘“‘smart player.” 
Sophomore Lori Kothe 
believes that of the numer- 
ous teams she has participa- 
ted in, “Ann is the best 
captain that I’ve ever had.” 
Senior Sara Hatheway, 
who has been playing with 
Stein for four years, says, 
“As long as I can remember, 
Ann has just been a real 
leader on the team.” She 
feels Stein is “an incredibly 
nice person”’ and is “a real 
positive influence on the 


team; she’ has helped 
develop the volleyball team 
here at UVM.” 

Stein is also recognized 
by all coaches. For the past 
three years she has been 
selected to play on every 
tournament team. Hulsen 
remarks, ‘‘Ann is the kind 
of player every coach 
deserves. She works during 
the hardest of times and 
always gives 100 percent, 
even though her physical 
ability may be less at the 
time.”” Stein has a torn 
cartilage in her left wrist. At 
the conclusion of the sea- 
son, she may need an 
operation on. it. Stein 
reveals that it is ‘‘a pain that 
I have learned to live with.” 

Stein is a physical edu- 
cation major with a concen- 
tration in recreational 
sports. She hopes to attend 
graduate school. In addi- 
tion, Stein is the head 
supervisor in the Recrea- 
tional Department: After 


Hockey Cats 


continued from page 14 


line, deked a Cardinal defender, 
and nailed a hard shot into the 
lower right hand corner. 

UVM continued to apply 
pressure in the first period, and 
at 14:29 UVM’s Gary Lisa 
gathered a loose puck in front 
of the Plattsburgh net and fired 
a low shot past Valliere, mak- 
ing it 3-0 after one period. 

UVM came out strong in the 
first few minutes of the second 
period, as Richard LaPlante, 
playing in his first game for 
UVM, snapped a Toby Duco- 
lon pass into the Plattsburgh 
net at 1:12. 

For the highly touted 
LaPlante, the goal was his first 
for UVM. 

At 1:58 UVM’s Paul Seguin 
was penalized for hitting after 
the whistle, and exactly a 


Nemerov (33-20-1) Patriots 
Bushweller (32-21-1) 
Kamil (30-23-1) 


Fontecchio (26-27-1) Patriots 


Patriots 


Patriots 


e g#eraruas 


IN THE HOME STRETCH: Neck and nec 


minute later Cardinal forward 
Peter Dearmas, stationed to the 
left of Draper, picked up a re- 
bound from Plattsburgh 
defenseman Craig Marshall’s 
shot and knocked it past the 
UVM goalie. 

Plattsburgh gained steam, 
notching its second goal when 
forward Dave Piromalli stick- 
handled by a sliding UVM 
defender and lifted- the puck 
past Draper. 

A fast, hard-hitting third 
period began with a UVM goal 
in the first minute, when after 
46 seconds UVM freshman 
Duke Stump drilled a hard shot 
past Valliere from just inside 
the blue line. UVM led 5-2. 

UVM increased its lead to 
6-2 when Chris DeLorey scored 
an unassisted goal at 5:58, snap- 


Cynic Sunday Selections 


Pee VAD 


Jets » Cardinals Bears 


Jets Cardinals Bears 


Cardinals 
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Cowboys Rams 


Rams 


she graduates from UVM, 
Stein hopes to continue 
playing with outside clubs. 
In January she will be with 
the Student Internship. 

On the court she is the 
“quarterback of the team,” 
says Hulsen. Stein is a setter 
in the back row and an 
“exceptional hitter’? Hulsen 
says. Hulsen believes that 
she is ‘‘perceptive of both 
sides of the net.” Kothe 
adds, “When she makes a 
mistake on the court she 
still keeps her head high and 
everyone else’s head high 
too.” Hatheway describes 
her as an_ ‘‘excellent 
player.” 

Hulsen expects “a lot 
out of my captains.”’ Ann is 
a “key person,’ on the 
team she says. Both Hulsen 
and other team members 
view Stein as a very self- 
motivated person. Kothe 
sums up Stein’s contribu- 
tion to the team: “It’s going 
to be very hard without her 
next year!”’ 


ping a shot from the top of the 
faceoff circle between Valliere’s 
legs. : 

Plattsburgh mounted a 
strong comeback in the last 15 
minutes, beginning when Car- 
dinal forward Jeff Bunyon pick- 
ed up a rebound and put it past 
Draper at 7:25. 

The Cardinals cut the deficit 
to 6-4 when Joey Ferrar beat 
Draper. 

Plattsburgh applied con- 
tinuous pressure in the game’s 
final minutes, but Draper made 
several big saves. 

Gilligan was especially pleas- 
ed with Draper. “Tom Draper is 
the reason we came out a cou- 
ple of goals ahead,” said 
Gilligan. 

UVM outshot Plattsburgh, 
36-33. 


k, the selectors are nearing the end of an ar- 
duous journey, spurred on only by the sight of that shiny day-glo orange Nerf football 
awaiting the winner in the victory circle. Harvey Kramer (34-19-1), his initial lead 
dwindled to minute proportions, stays on high ground this week, going out on no limbs 
and — shall we say — not sticking his neck out as Thanksgiving approaches. Alex 
Nemerov (33-20-1), his newfound success going straight to his head, declined all inter- 

_ views this week, preferring instead to huddle secretly with cohort Joanne Scheinman, 

who advised him on the vital strengths and weaknesses of the Dallas Cowboys. 
Nemerov, momentarily befuddled, picks the Cardinals over the ‘Boys this week. Kevin 

' Bushweller (32-21-1), languishing in the supreme mediocrity of third place, is only a 
pair of ill-advised picks from Kramer’s top, Nerf-clutching spot. Amos Kamil — edging 
out co-sports editor Chris Fontecchio amid the bowels of the race — is now under the 
wing of bookie T.J. Lazetera. We wish him all the best. And then there’s Fontecchio, 
huge bull of a cellar dweller, who wishes he could pick the Redskins this week — he 
went even so far as to cry when he found out they weren’t among this week’s choices — 
because he loves hogs. That’s horrible. 


Buffalo Indianapolis Dallas Chicago N.Y.Giants L.A. Raiders 
at at at at at at 
New England N.Y. Jets St.Louis L.A. Rams TampaBay Seattle 
Kramer (34-19-1) Patriots Jets Cardinals Bears Giants Seahawks 


Bucaneers Seahawks 


Raiders 
Raiders 
Raiders 


Giants 


Bucaneers 


Giants 


EARLY SEASON 


SKI FASHION 
SALE 


Buy a Parka 
and get: = SY 
Xe [ ee i 
a FREE Skyr Turtleneck ban a 
or SV ee idee ° 
‘ >~ tyme “Cee JO 
a FREE Ski hat cous 
or Save 10% on all Shells 


20% of matching bibs or pants 


Buy a Sweater and get: a free Neck Gator 
or 
20% off a second sweater 


10% off All Ski T-Shirts and Apres Ski Boots 


Layaway now For Christmas DOWN : 
At Down Under, WE MAKE u Fe ber 


WiN'TER WONDERFUL SPORTSINC 
SHELBURNE RD. SHELBURNE, VT 05482 802-985-8222 


* FITS MANY 
- SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIPATING 
DEALERS 


Featuring.. 


® 


“One of the finest names 


SOUTH BU RLI NGTON in automotive parts! 


5 Green Mountain Drive......... 864-4541 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUT IN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


WARREN MILLER 
IN PERSON! 


WARREN 
MILLER’S 


THE ULTIMATE 
DOWNHILL 
ADVENTURE 


A WARREN MILLER FILM 
Director of Photography: DON BROLIN + Written & Directed by; WARREN MILLER 


Wed. Nov. 27 8pm FLYNN THEATRE 


Tickets Available at the Flynn Theatre Box- 
Office and the Campus Ticket Store. 


To benefit the UVM Ski Team 
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Football 


continued from page 14 
hurt,” he said, 


had a lot of excellent 
players at the skilled posi- 
tions and an outstanding 
freshman class coming in 
that year.”” UVM had also 
drawn well in 1974, having 
attracted about 9,000 fans 
for games against Norwich 
and UNH. 

Memories of UVM foot- 
ball are great, but what 
memories do current stu- 
dents have? “I’m not anti- 
football, in fact I love 
football,’? Dennis Lambert 
said. UVM’s athletic direc- 
tor also stated that if it was 
solely up to him he’d take 
$1 million and start a 
football program right now. 
‘However, I don’t have all 
the decisions to make,”’ 
Lambert said. ‘‘As_presi- 
dent, Lattie Coor has more 
than just football to con- 
cern himself with.” 

When football 


“because we 


was 


halted in 1974, there was 


Dancers, Dancers 
Dancers ~ 


Liven up any 
occasion with a 
beautiful dancer. 
/ Birthday parties 
Bachelor parties 
Strip-o-grams 
Male Dancers 


Call:253-7036. 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 


in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call §. 


Linda Vara for appointment. 
656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


PUT US TO THE 
TEST! 


Call Days, Evenings & Weekends 


call for information 
or come visit us at 
The Woolen Mil 
20 W. Canal St. Winooski 
(802)655-5300 


Permanent Centers in More Than 
120 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 
Fer information About Other Centers 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 600-223-1782 
In New York State: Stanley H_ Kaplan Educational Center Lid 


VERMONT 


TRANSIT LINES 


THE BEST 


not a huge outcry by 
alumni or by — students. 
Lambert said that the play- 
ers did not even attempt to 
form a club team and the 
reason may have been that 
the players all 
much everyone was against 
football. 

The present UVM stu- 
dent body, however, seems 
on the fringe of staging 
strong active support for 
reinstating a football pro- 
gram. There is evidence that 
a team today could be well 
supported. The community 
and the student body have 
grown substantially since 
1974, and the fact that 
the Vermont Reds enjoyed 
enormous popularity this 
past summer encourages 
some. Senior basketball 
player Ed Paga:: 0 summed 
up his feetings when he said, 
“T’d like to have a team 
here because it would be 
good for school spirit and 
effective in pulling the 


saw how} 


student body together.” 
Dick Whittier said that 
in 1974 the hockey pro- 
gram was just beginning to 
grow and was still in the 
process of making the tran- 
sition from Division II to 
Division I. ‘‘When we lost. 
football we lost a lot of 
school spirit. There was 
nothing for the students to 
rally around = anymore.” 
Whittier added that Presi- 
dent Andrews really felt 
that hockey would pick up 
the spirit that was lost when 
football was disbanded. 
Last Saturday afternoon 
someone at Syracuse asked 
who won the game. I said 
we did, I mean you did. It 


was a slip, one that would- 


n‘t have been ten years ago. 


Soccer Cats 


continued from page 14 
goal. The Crimson started 
winning all free balls and 
putting constant pressure 
on the Catamount defense. 
Six minutes after the Ver- 
mont goal, Harvard struck 
back. Landry received a 
Harvard throw-in and car- 
ried past two Vermont 
defenders before drilling the 
ball home. Cat goalie Paula 
LaMothe dove but just 
missed the shot. “‘She came 
in to about 10 yards. I went 
out to challenge her, but 
couldn’t knock the _ ball 
away,” said LaMothe. 

“We worked on getting 
Kelly into that situation all 
year,” said Carter. ‘The 
girls got a lot of confidence 
from seeing something 
we’ve practiced so much 
work in a game.” 


The Cats had a number 
of chances in the second 
half but couldn’t put on 
any consistent pressure. 
Harvard’s_ physical play 


wouldn’t allow the Cats to 
control the ball. 

With about 14 minutes 
to play, Landry played a 
high crossing shot off a 
corner kick to the far post, 


about 10 yards out. A wide. 


open Pinezich collected the 
ball and fired it into the 


back of the goal. ‘‘The ball - 


just dropped in front of me 
so I played it at the goal.” 


‘We had a big: letdown 
after our first goal. After 
that we had a lot of trouble 
getting it going again,”’ said 
Carter. “They went~to the 
long ball game and put 
constant pressure on. The 
referee allowed a more 
physical game than usual 
and it helped them.” 


The Cats were outshot 
19-13 by the Crimson. 
Vermont’s final record is 
11-3-1 and ended the regu- 
lar season ranked 10th in 
the nation. 


THLTODEOOHRONOTONOTEN OR EENONpONOROOOOEODD 


=in the nuclear Navy, you learn Mediterranean, the Pacific or 


C—O ae 


ee 


the Atlantic, wherever 4 you 
move around. the ' world, you'll 
be moving U up in your career 
and in the Navy SS 

Find out more about an 
exciting future that you can 
‘Start today. 

See your Navy Rec ear or 


CALL 800-327-NAVY. 


quickly. Over half of America’s 
nuclear reactors are in the 
Navy. And that means you get 
hands-on experience fast. 

You get rewarded fast, too. 
With a great starting salary of 
$22,000 that can build to as 
much as $44,000 after five years. 
And with training and skills 


CONNECTION 
HOME 


oWwered submarine around 
you. Your mission-— to preserve 
= the peace. 
—__Your job-to coordinate a 
_-practice missile launch. Every- 
thing about the sub is state-of- 
the-art, including you. 
The exercise-a success. You’re 
part of that success and now you'll use for a lifetime. 
youre riding high. Then, whether you're in the 


NAVY OFFICERS GET RESPONSIBILITY FAST. 
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Learn About Crime 


Three spring semester criminal 
defense internship positions are 
available at the Office of the 
Chittenden County Public Defen- 
der, 127 Pine Street, Burlington. 
Student interns work primarily as 
investigators, assisting the four 
Public Defenders to prepare cases 
by interviewing clients and wit- 
nesses, collecting background infor- 
mation and helping clients with 
related problems, such as securing 
bail. Course credit must be 
arranged, as a 25-30 hour work 
week is required. Please call Louise 
Goodrich for more information at 
863-6323, prior to pre-registration, 
or send a resume directly to the 
Public Defender’s Office at the 
address given above. 


They Trust You 


Be a Student Trustee. There is a 
position for a student on the Board 
of Trustees, UVM’s policy making 
body, which will be opening up. We 
are looking for interested sopho- 
mores and freshmen, as it is a 


two-year term. Come to the first of| 


five informational seminars on 
Thursday, November 8th, at 7 p.m. 
in the President’s Dining Room, 5th 
floor, Waterman building. 


ea milan: 


Nuclear War: Twilight for the 
Species? 7:30 p.m., Nov. 14, 1984, 
Marsh Life Sciences Lecture Hall, 
UVM campts. Free talk, open to 
the public, by Dr. George Woodwell 
(chairman, World Wildlife Fund; 
vice chairman, Natural Resources 
Defense Council; former president, 
Ecological Society of- America; 
member, American Academy of 
Science). Sponsored by UVM 
College of Agriculture, Continuing 
Education, Environmental Studies 
Program, School of Allied Health, 
School of Natural Resources, and 
Student Association Speakers 
Bureau plus other campus organiza- 
tions. Further information from 
Continuing Education, 656-2085. 


Mortar Meeting 


Mortar Board will be meeting 
on Nov. 15th at 7 p.m. in John 
Dewey Lounge. The meeting will 
include a talk on wines by professor 
Gade and will be followed by an 
agenda of business items. 


Soviet Songs 


Come and enjoy an afternoon 
of Russian Music Sunday, Novem- 
ber 11, at 2 p.m. in the Recital Hall 
of the New Music Building on 
Redstone Campus. Hear Mussorg- 
sky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
for solo piano, and ‘‘Songs and 
Dances of Death” for piano and 
mezzo-soprano exquisitely per- 
formed by Christopher Been and 
Cary! Emerson. 


LU 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Tickets are $3.50 at the door, 
and $2.75 if purchased before the 
concert. Tickets are available at the 
Campus Bookstore and at the 
Department of German and Rus- 
sian, 4th floor, Waterman Building. 

Proudly sponsored by the 
Department of German and Rus- 
sian, the Russian-East Kuropean 
Area Studies Program, and the 


Center for Area and International 
Studies. 


Relaxation Room 


Relax to the Max! Come visit 


the Relaxation Room, located in 
the Student Health Center, 284 
Kast Avenue. The Wellness Promo- 
tion Program now offers individual 
consultation and training in relaxa- 
tion techniques, by appointment 
which can be made by calling 
656-3350. Ask for Kenn or Emina, 
and learn how to Relax to the Max! 


Ski Smugglers 


You can buy your Smuggler’s 
Notch Ski Pass from the Outing 
Club any time the O.C. House is 


| open, or between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


on Wednesdays, in the lower level 
of Waterman. Ski Smugglers This 
Season!!! 


Have a Mind Block? © 


On Wednesday, Nov. 14, there 
will be a workshop for Continuing 
Education students on “Dealing 
with Anxiety and Other Barriers to 
Academic Achievement” led by 
Emina McCormick from the Well- 
ness Promotion Program at the 
Student Health Center. Bring a 


~ Brown Bag Supper to Grasse Mount 


(corner of Main and Summit 
streets) for the 5-6:30 workshop. 
Information and _ preregistration: 
Phyllis Sherman, 656-4220. 


Saving Dirt 


Robert McLeese, assistant state 
soil scientist and vice president of 
The Vt./N.H. regional chapter of 
The Soil Conservation Society of 
America, will be in room 135 of 
Hills building on November 8, at 
8:15 to talk about the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America, and the 
establishment~-of a Vermont Stu- 
dent Chapter. All interested stu- 
dents are welcome. 


Listen to Him Pick 


|Choose Who Speaks 


S.A. Speakers Bureau is now 
seeking new members. If interested, 
please call 656-4436 or pick up an 
application in our office in Wright 
Dining Hall. Applications must be 
returned by November 26th, 1984. 


A Personal Look at... 


Nuclear War: Personal Perspec- 
tives, 7:30 p.m., Nov. 138, 1984, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman Build- 
ing. Free panel, open to the public. 
Women Speak of UVM, a group of 
students, faculty, and staff 
presents community leaders who 
reflect on positive results from their 
work in the nuclear disarmament 
movement. Further information 
from Linda Aronson, 863-4304. 


— 


Taking it Easy 


How often have you _ heard, 
“Just relax, and everything will be 
all right,” only to respond with, 
“Sure, BUT HOW!!” We’ll show 
you how; we’re the Wellness 
Promotion Program, and we’re 
sponsoring a Relaxation Workshop 


Career Workshops: 


All workshops will meet 


CAREER 


Monday, Nov. 12 Resume 
Workshop 3-4:30pm 
Tuesday, Nov. 13 Interview 
Workshop 3-4:30 pm 
Tuesday, Nov. 13 Career Resources 4:10-5:10 
Library 


presented by Nancy Miller Levine 
of the Counseling and Testing 
Center. Nancy will demonstrate a 
simple, effective relaxation tech- 
nique which is very useful in 
relieving both mental and physical 
tension. Twenty minutes a day of 
relaxation will contribute to better 
performance in your work, 
memory, and outlook on life! Join 
us on Thursday, Nov. 8, from 
7-8:30 p.m. in room 302-A Lafay- 
ette Hall for the seventh workshop 
in the “‘Healthy Lifestyle Workshop 
Series.”’ 


Wine and Cheese 


November 9th, Mortar Board 
will be hosting a Faculty-Student 
wine and cheese reception from 4 
to 6 p.m. in the Craftsbury Room 
of the Royall Tyler Theatre. 


Speak to a Spy 


John Stockwell, the highest 
ranked CIA agent to openly criti- 
}cize the agency, will speak on 
| November 15 in 235 Marsh Life 
{Science at 7:30 p.m. Admission is 
|$2.00 or $1.50 with a UVM LD. 
| For more information call 
656-4436. 


S.A. On the Road 


The fifth meeting of the S.A. 
Senate will be held in Living/Learn- 


on Thursday, November 8th. The 
meeting should last approximately 
one hour. Please come and see your 
tudent government in action. 


CORNER 


in the CCD Conference Room. 


Eric Kilburn, folk guitarist, will 
be performing at the Slade Hall 
Cellar Door Coffee House at 9:00 
p.m, on Thursday, Nov. 8. Two 
dollar donations will be apprecia- 
ted. Baked munchies. B.Y.O.B. 


They Go Out 


The UVM Outing Club will be 
having a General Meeting on 
Wednesday, 14 Nov. at 7:00 at 101 
Votey. The meeting will be part 
organizational and part SURPRISE! 
Come to the meeting for something 
special! Mark your calendar now! 
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On Campus Recruitment: 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the Center and 
must submit a resume for each, in person, at CCD from 
November 12-15: 

Chemlawn Corporation 

Camp, Dresser, and McKee 

Electronic Data Systems 

P.F. Jurgs 

IBM - Accounting 
Johns Hopkins Hospital - Physical Therapist 


Employer Information Sessions: 


Coopers & Lybrand Nov. 12 
Texas Instrument Nov, 13 
Smith, Batchelder, Rugg Nov, 15 


All sessions will meet in the CCD Recruitment Room from 7 to 9 pm. 


ing’s fireplace lounge at 5:30 p.m, — 
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THANK YOU FOR 
THE LAST 


21 YEARS 


WIN. A Smee . You are invited to help us celebrate our 
SKI WEEKEND AT | 21 birthday! Without you, our customers, 
The ski weekend for 2 includes 2 glorious there would be no Alpine Shop today. 


days of skiing on Mt. Mansefield, and 2 Your business is really appreciated at the. | 


nights double occupancy lodging at the Alpine Shop! 
luxurious “Inn at the Mountain!” 


OVER $2,000.00 IN FREE GIFTS! 


Includes C.B. Parkas * Rossianol Skis * Dolomite Boots * Trak Cross Country Skis * 
10 Stowe Passes * Adidas Running Shoes * K2 Poles * Smuggler's Notch Passes * 
Lange Skis * Bolton Valley Passes * Conroy Mittens and so much more- just register — 


FREE O25 6 FREE 
NORDICA SOCKS C.B. HATS 


with every purchase of with the purchase of any 


NORDICA BOOTS C.B. SHELL 


SUPER SPECIALS EVERY DAY. 


Thursday- 15% OFF ALL TURTLENECKS LIVE RADIO BROADCAST. 
Includes over 3,000 turtlenecks for men, women, and children WVMT 10 to 2 SATURDAY | 
Friday - 15% OFF ALL SWEATERS _ LOADS OF GIVEAWAYS | 
Includes over 1,500 sweaters in all styles! | jj 
Saturday - 15% OFF ALL PARKAS SMUGGLER’S NOTCH — 
Includes parkas by C.B., Descente, Roffe, Spyder, Powderhorn. | and BOLTON VALLEY 
Sunday - 15% OFF ALL GLOVES and MITTENS Oe RAN ee 
Includes over 1,000 pair from XS to XXL. 10AM.TOSPM. ~~ 
3 with cameras for 


FREE BREAKFAST FREE the sale of PASSPORTS. 


ae : * PASSPORT PLUSES, and 
to include coffee and goodies CIDER * DONUTS SEASON PASSES! a 


EVERY MORNING see BS Le 


_ Assorted 20 % 


SKIS * BOOTS * BINDINGS 
POLES * PARKAS * SWEATERS : 
SPORTSWEAR 50 Vp axe 


Elan Skis 

Polar Bindings 

Exel Fiberglass Poles 
Norski Leather Boots 


Mounting 
Engraving : 
Ski Prep Ski Prep 


BIRTHDAY PRICE $199 BIRTHDAY PRICE $89 


| WILLISTON ROAD OPEN DAILY 9-9 SUNDAYS 12-5 SO. BURLINGTON Bit, 
Sheet Ait Ue es ae nia if Ur epee RIT 


Rossignol Skis 
Look Bindings 
Rossignol Poles 
Mounting 
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CARLOS: A black magic man? 


9 
Santana’s Soul 
Legendary guitarist blazes in UVM performance 


By DANIEL SEFF 
arlos Santana is not 
unlike the college stu- 
dent who constantly 
changes his major. His 16- 
year recording career in- 
cludes periods of salsa, 
rock, electric jazz, reggae 
and _ far-Eastern religious 
music mysticism. This 
eclecticism was reflected in 
Friday night’s performance 
at Patrick Gymnasium. 
Even though dazzled by the 
sudden changes in style, 
the audience recovered with 
enthusiasm each time. 
Santana’s many trade- 
marks, including shoulder- 
length curly hair, sunglasses, 
and Eastern guru Sri Chin- 
moy (whose portrait was set 
just behind him on the 
guitar amp) were all in 
evidence. The Latino per- 
cussion section associated 
with a Santana show was 
also on hand, featuring Raul 
Rekow, Orestes Vilato, and 
the consummate congo 
player Armando Peraza who 
amused the crowd by wear- 
ing a Vermont baseball cap. 
The concert’s first 30 
minutes were marred by 
intermittent feedback from 
vocalist Greg  Walker’s 
microphone and Alex 
Ligertwood’s rhythm guitar, 
which noticeably annoyed 
the band. An irate Santana 
continually signaled the 
soundmen to correct it. 


Fortunately, the audio diffi- 
culties -perturbed the band 
much more than the audi- 
ence, which behaved as if 
everything was okay. After 
the bugs were knocked out, 
the group really started 
smoking. 

“Open Invitation” 
aroused cheers of recogni- 
tion from the crowd, and it 
featured a blistering San- 
tana guitar solo in which he 
dragged his pick up the 
neck, achieving a raw, grind- 
ing tone. Crack bassist 
Alphonso Johnson _high- 
lighted this number. by 
filling in the bridge with a 


melodic, yet thunderous 
bass line. 
Johnson’s decision to 


tour with Santana broke a 
nearly five-year industry 
hiatus for him, and was a 
very pleasant surprise. In 
the mid-1970s, Johnson was 
one of the most sought- 
after studio musicians 
around, and worked on 
numerous projects with in- 
novators like Billy Cobham, 
George Duke, Al Di Meola, 
and John McLaughlin. His 
first solo album, entitled 
Moonshadows (1976), was 
highly touted by critics and 
fans alike. 

Johnson’s playing has a 
pervasive subtlety, and his 
one opportunity to solo 
during ‘Breaking Out” 


See SANTANA, page 7 


Armageddon In Our Time 


UVM Religion Prof Ulansey discusses President 
Reagan’s belief in an imminent war to end all wars 


By LISA VITAKAINEN 

“T turn back to your ancient 
prophets in the Old Testament and 
the signs foretelling Armageddon 
and I find myself wondering if, if 
we’re the generation that’s going to 
see that come about,’ Ronald 
Reagan told Thomas Dine,  execu- 
tive director of the American-Israeli 
Public Affairs Committee on Oct. 
18, 1983. 


On Oct. 28, 1981, Senator 
Howard Heflin, a Democrat from 
Alabama, said President Reagan 
brought up the subject of Arma- 
geddon in discussion and_ said 
“Russia is going to get involved in 
as! 

And in an interview last Dec. 6 
with People Magazine, Reagan said, 
*‘Never, in the time between the 


- ancient prophecies up until now has 


there been a time in which so many 
of the prophecies are coming 
together. There have been times in 
the past when people thought*the 
end of the world was coming, and 
so forth, but never anything like 
this.” 

These statements were excerpt- 
ed from a radio production made 
last spring at the independent 
station WBAI in New York. Played 
on the UVM campus radio station, 
WRUYV, last Sunday and the topic 
of discussion at a UVM Mortar 
Board discussion last Thursday, the 
broadcast has sparked interest in 
Reagan’s religious beliefs, both on 
the national level (The New York 
Times ran a front page article on 
Reagan’s belief in Armageddon the 
day of the second presidential 
debate.) and campus level. 


What is the belief in Armaged- 
don? Rev. Jerry Falwell, Billy 
Graham and other evangelical and 


fundamentalist leaders believe that 


the present age is under the control 
of Satan and soon will come the 
end of the world after which Jesus 
will come. Armageddon will occur 
when Soviet, East European, Iran- 
ian, African and Chinese armies will 
invade Israel; a limited nuclear war 
will take place; the armies will be 
destroyed as well as millions of 
Israelites and possibly the rest of 
the world. But a remnant will be 
saved to accept Jesus as_ the 
messiah. Born again Christians, 
however, will not be part of this 
holocaust, but rather will be 
physically lifted up by Christ in the 
“Rapture” and will return with an 
army of saints to punish unbelievers 
and destroy the forces of antichrist 
in the battle of Armageddon. Why 
the sudden controversy over Rea- 
gan’s views of Armageddon? And 
why are people afraid of Reagan’s 
views of Armageddon? Because 
some believe that Reagan’s views 
could make him more prone to 
involving the United States in a 
nuclear war. 


David Ulansey, a visiting UVM 
religion professor, at the Mortar 
Board discussion last Thursday, 
firmly stated that Reagan is more 
likely to push the button than 
Mondale had he been president. 

“In a-time of crisis the presi- 
dent has 10 minutes to decide 
whether or not he should bring the 
country into nuclear war and will 
tend to fall back on his religious 
beliefs,” said Ulansey. The crisis 
that Ulansey is referring to is direct 
Russian involvement in the Middle 
East, conventional invasion of Wes- 
tern Europe, or a situation like the 
Soviet invasion of * Afghanistan. 


eee a 


a ae ECE 
ULANSEY: Does Reagan believe in nuclear Armageddon? 


President Carter, faced with the 
possibility of further Soviet expan- 
sion in the Middle East, told the 


Soviets that the United States 
would “use any means necessary to 
prevent the USSR from _ going 
further than Afghanistan.” The 
United States has been in _ this 
situation before also with the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in 1963. And 
with the current problems in the 
Middle East, it is foreseeable in the 
near future that the U.S. will have 
to confront the Soviet Union again. 

Ulansey believes that Carter’s 
confrontation with the Soviet 
Union began the anti-nuclear move- 
ment so _ characteristic of the 
Reagan years in the White House. 

“The fear sparked by Carter 
became a forest fire under Reagan 
and more and more people will be 
frightened after the election,’”’ he 
said. 

All the Russians would have to 
do, Ulansey goes on to say, for 
Reagan to push the button, is 
become involved in any crisis in the 
Middle East. If the crisis built up to 


See ARMAGEDDON, page 9 
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Pahiret Toshiba SRA1O stere 


h 20 watts © 
‘$B781 speakers bring you 


want. lf purchased separately, 


Technics Compact Disc Playing SLP7 
Fully automatic front loading 
CD player with improved 
semiconductor circuitry for 
outstanding digital sound re- 
production. (Controlled 16- 
bit high speed D/A convert- 
er, Delivers 96 dB dynamic 
range and S/N Hz to 20 
khz, with never more than 
0.003% THD. Advanced LSI 
circuitry for effective ‘error 
correction and interpolation. 
LIST PRICE $499. 


<5 > Technics SL-P8 
ee Compact Disc Player 


Front loading CD player with 32-step random access 
programmability of selected tracks, index numbers and 
playing time. LSI error correction and interpola3% 
THD. 15 multi-function softtouch program keys for 
play, pause/stop, skip, search/index, repeat and auto- 


ormaere $49900. 


LIST PRICE $699.00 
store 
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$2.29 Each 


1 Piece 52.99 


2 or more 


$3900 


Reg. $69.00 each 
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Sherwood New AM STEREO 
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$0. Burlington (Kmart/Martins Mall 
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A package designed for accuracy of sound and 
an array of enviable convenience. The Yamaha 


R-70 is a 
unique desi 
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system — 10 station fr 


“The Boston Acoustics A 


the secre’ 
smooth-sounding spe 
wide dispersion. 


direct development 
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sic reproduc- 


A150 stand out from the best 
is the “bigness” of its sound. 
’ system, we chose the Yamaha 


turntable complete with Ortofon magnetic car- 
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Alpine 7150 FM/AM 
Cassette Auto Reverse 


Alpine 7162 ETR/PLL FM/AM 
Cassette Auto Reverse 


Barre-Montpelier Rd., formerly Chittenden Bank 
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The Violent Femmes: 
A Good Band i is Hard 


to Find 


By BILL PENROSE 

* and DAN WILLIAMS 
M itwaukee’s finest. acoustic gos- 
pel-country-punk -trio ‘assaulted 
Memorial Auditorium Wednesday 


night with a musical sense of humor - 


to rival Spike Jones and Frank ‘vinyl, the Femmes’ joyful dance- 


‘ability shines through on stage, 


Zappa. The Violent Femmes head- 
lined the WRUV 30th anniversary 
show, delighting a scatteredly 
enthusiastic crowd with songs from 
their self-titled first album and the 
recently released Hallowed Ground. 
- Discovered by Pretenders’ main- 
stay Chrissie Hynde on a Milwaukee 
street corner, the Violent Femmes 
(guitarist Gordon Gano, bassist 
Brian Ritchie and drummer Victor 
DeLorenza), began playing sporadi- 
cally; eventually landing-a deal with 
the L.A.-based Slash Records. The 
Femmes were not your typical bar 
band, however. Propelled by Gano’s 
rough, reedy vocals and DeLoren- 
za’s washtub snare drum (he calls it 
a “tranceaphone”’), the band honed 
a stripped-down, primal sound 
remindful of mid-60s avant gardists 
The Velvet Underground or seminal 
Boston rocker Jonathan Richman. 
Nor was the band’s material the 
stuff of Top 40 radio. Highlighted 
by quirky rockers like “Blister in 
the Sun” and brooding ballads like 
“Confessions,” the songs of the 


LEFTOVERS: Gary Golbersen’s bone-like ceramic eiaiiaie joins 
the work of Joan Watson, Leslie Richards, Debra Rogers, Lisa 
Winker, Adam Zayas, Sherry Frazer, Sue Griessel, and Jane Camp- 


bell in the Living/Learning Gallery. 
shee 


Femmes’. two. albums repeatedly 
milked themes of bitterness, guilt, 
sexual repression and redemption. 
Sort of like Flannery O’Connor set 
to a 4/4 beat. 

Though they may brood on 


coupled with irreverent wit. Shift- 
ing from acoustic and electric 
instruments, and augmented by the 
three-piece ‘Horns of Dilemma,” 
the band displayed a_ laid-back 
presence and joking camaraderie 
that well enhanced their offbeat 
material. 

The band opened with 30 
seconds of mechanical music, then 
drummer DeLorenza said, ‘“Thank 
you,” and they walked off. After a 
requisite amount of hoots and 
laughter, however, the band 
returned, and jumped into Hallow- 
ed Ground’s title track. 

That acerbic ballad set the pace 
for what proved to be a rousing, 
unpredictable show. Gano prowled 
the stage during the upbeat ‘‘Prove 
My Love,” and ‘Promise,’ offset 
by DeLorenzo’s windmilling chops 
and Ritchie’s muted, acoustic bass. 
The lurking “‘Gimme the Car”’ built 
to a simmering high, while ‘Blister 
in the Sun” erupted, enhanced by 
handclaps and an impromptu audi- 


Tuesday 


“Place Settings,” 
show by artists 


VINTAGE VIOLENTS: Critical faves the Violent Femmes staked their country- 
punk turf at Memorial Auditorium last night. 


ence lead vocal followed by a 
singalong. An encore rendition of 
the cuckoldry anthem ‘Kiss Off” 
was a high point, as well. The song, 
arguably the most powerful of the 
Femmes’ canon, dropped dead 
following a crescendo, ‘was _ inter- 
spersed with a rousing ‘Batman 
Theme,’’ and finished with a 
flourish generating the most enthu- 
siastic response of the evening. 

The son of a Baptist minister, 
songwriter Gordon Gano’s back- 
ground manifests itself in gospel 
songs such as ‘Jesus Walking on the 
Water”? and the darkly hilarious 
“Country Death Song.”’ Performed 
with religious fervor and good 
humor, these songs were _high- 
lighted by the appearance of a 
hokey woodwind section who alter- 
nated between high musical camp 


tiling and sculpture. 


theme of clay tableware, 


opened The theme ‘‘Place Set- 

with tings’ allows the nine artists 
a group freedom of interpretation, 
on the while acting as a unifying 


and inspired instrumentality. At 
one point the band broke into a 
ludicrous jam _ reminiscent and 
probably satirical of the worst 
wanderings of the Grateful Dead. 
What separates the Violent 
Femmes from more pretentious 
groups is their steadfast refusal to 
take themselves seriously. Onstage 
they are a job to watch, as they 
mercilessly ridicule every rock 
cliche from the lead guitarist’s 
little-left-to-the-imagination antics 
to overly long stage exits. What 
other band could get away with 
including a melodica in their act? 
The Femmes have more fun and 
more to say than George Thoro- 
good, and they are at least as funny 
as Spinal Tap. Many groups leave 
the audience smiling. The Violent 
Femmes left theirs laughing. 


Beyond the Dinner Table 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 
he Living/Learning Cen- 
ter. Gallery 

evening 


fresh, mellow pastels, Debra 


Rogers ironically challenges 
the viewer with her ‘simple’ 
stylization in this set, 
*‘Leggo My Eggo.” 


through Saturday. 

The exhibition includes 
works by Joan Watson, 
Leslie Richards, Debra 
Rogers, Lisa Winkler, Adam 
Zayas, Gary Godbersen, 
Sherry Frazer, Sue Griessel, 
and Jane Campbell. The 
artists come from a variety 
of backgrounds, _ several 
have degrees in clay or art, 
others are experienced in 
production studios or are 
self-taught. Under Joan 
Watson’s. direction, they 
teach one of the eight 
classes offered by the Co-op 
or work as studio assistants. 

‘Place Settings” gives 
students of the program an 
opportunity to see their 
teachers’ work, augmenting 
workroom instruction. The 
exhibit invites the commu- 
nity as well, offering new 
variations on the classical 
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“Table for Two Please,” 
illustrate glazing techniques 
on various types of clay. 

Lisa Winkler displays 
tableware sporting a fish 
motif in pastel plaids. This 
setting rests on a clear 
plastic cube weighted with 
aquarium-like crushed pot- 
tery and inhabited by clay 
scavengers, all playing on 
the significance of the title, 
“Second Saturday in 
April.” 

Two artists give more 
graphic views of clayware, 
depicting place settings on 
tiles. Adam Zayas alternates 
shading tones on a_ stark 
design in his five bas-relief 
pieces, “Sketch for a Place 
Setting.’’ A second grouping 
of tiles plays on silhouettes 
of breakfast place settings. 
Painting on porcelain in 


faculty of *UVM’s Pottery theme. All of the items Three abstract works 
Co-op. This show will be lend artistry and function contrast these more tradi- 
running through November 1 varying degrees. tional clay forms. Joan 
21, with gallery hours 12 Richards’ “Pitchers,” Bries- Watson’s ‘‘Changing the 
noon — 8 p.m., Monday sel’s  ‘‘Porcelain  Dinner- World” involves three set- 

ware,” and Campbell’s tings of miniature tables, 


chairs, and staircases. An 
egg-like dome ___shoney- 
combed with peepholes 
covers each setting, parallel- 
ing the minature dioramas 
set in Easter eggs. Sherry 
Frazer cuts the _ boar-like 
figures of her ‘‘Watch Your 
Step” from her plates, giv- 
ing aggressive motion to a 


familiar static object. 
Finally, ‘Leftovers’ by 
Gary Godbersen, seems a 


pessimistic abstraction on 
man’s ‘last supper.’ A set- 
ting for one, the heart- 
shaped plate and _ grainy 
goblet rest atop a neat stack 
of bones. 

“Place Settings’ ex- 
plores the versatility of 
pottery. The clay, naturally 
formless, allows provocative 
new forms to emerge where 
art meets function. 


Come to the 
Cabaret 


FOR ME AND 
MY MERONA... 


“That's it! I'll take her to 
Francesca’s...and we can talk.” 


“And I don’t have to stop and 
change. She always liked this 
sweater.” 


WINE ON THE WEIMAR: Lyric Theatre’s production of Cabaret 
combines the burgeoning Nazi storm with opulent, pre-war 
decadence. 


Photography location: The schooner, Homer W. Dixon 


By FRANCINE WITTE 
[> the world of the cabaret, one can escape from the 
growing horrors of the world outside. Here among 
the wine, women and song, the cold politics of Nazism 
are not admitted. Yet in the 11th hour of the Weimar 
Republic in Berlin, this. decadent haven is destined to 
become a political arena. 

Such is the theme of Lyric Theatre’s Cabaret, which 
opened at the Flynn Theatre last Thursday night. One 
can dismiss the Nazis as crackpots until they start 
becoming your friends and neighbors. 

We are welcomed into the cabaret by the Master of 
Ceremonies (Paul Ugalde). He struts across a stylish set 
in which a neon light blinks overhead and patrons sit 

; cozily at tables for two. In ghoulish whiteface he begins 
DONALD K. DONALD PRESENTS the show with “Willkommen,” a number you'll find. 
5 yourself humming the next day. Ugalde is more notable, 
however, for his numbers with the Kit Kat Klub Girls, 
particularly ‘““Two Ladies.” ; 

This playful tone remains in the club for most of the 
first act. But there is a dark contrast when we are taken 
outside the. cabaret and into the lives of the club’s 
entertainer, Sally Bowles, and assorted company. She 
links with an American novelist new to Berlin, played 
by Ken Gingras. Their relationship is a bit unconvincing 
and their duets less than stirring. The relationship 
between Fraulein Schneider (Katherine Tampas) and 
Herr Schultz (Bob Saikevicz) proves more intriguing. 
This pair has a few really touching duets and a powerful 
plot line. 

By the second act the cabaret has begun to show 
evidence of Nazi ideology. A seemingly comic number 
sung by the emcee, “If You Could See Her,” soap with a 
disturbing twist. 

Too often the chorus in such photluctions receives 
little notice but here it is the strength of the show. 
Costumed in a rainbow of colors, the Kit Kat Klub Girls 
bring vitality and flair every time they’re on stage. The 
male chorus is superb in a parody of the Nazi anthem 
‘‘Tomorrow: Belongs to Me.”’ 

The problem with this show, however, comes with 


The Lyric Theatre certainly means well and is 
trying hard with their production of Cabaret. But’the 
overall result is a powerful theme undercut by technical 
difficulties. 


sluggish pacing due to’ awkward scene changes. The 
contrast between the cabaret and the outside world 
audience staring at a blackened stage — as often happens 
— the contrast becomes blunted. 
2 ; example, a well-intentioned overture to the second act 
IN CONCERT _ /Featuring Opening Act: PINHEAD! showcasing the Kit Kat Klub Band (David Boonhower, 
Tom French leads a competent orchestra through a 
wonderful Kander and Ebb score. Cabaret’s unforget- 
PM although she fails to generate the same voltage in any of 
her other numbers. And Ken Gingras’ voice is pleasant, 
TICKETS, $11.50 ¢ AVAILABLE AT THE FLYNN 
STORE e FOR INFORMATION CALL 863-5966. <om oANOU The iit 
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ought to be razor sharp, but when the play leaves the 
And moments of genuine tedium do occur. For 
Mike Dowling, and Lou Izzo) seems unnecessary. 

AY, NOVEMBER 13 

TUESD table title song is handled with energy by Whittier, 

8:00 
AT THE BURLINGTON MEMORIAL but he seems physically wooden while singing. 
THEATRE BOX OFFICE AND THE CAMPUS TICKET 
ai 


Swann in Love 


The Cross of Irons 


By SHARON SEITZ 
Swann in Love, directed by Volker Schlondorff. Star- 
‘ring Jeremy Irons, Cornella Muti, and Alain Delon. 
A? adaptation of part. of Marcel Proust’s Remem- 
brance of Things Past, Swann in Love is a dark, 
brooding film that exposes the obsessive side of love. 
Set in Paris of the 1880s, the film chronicles Charles 
Swann’s uncontrollable desire for Odette de Crecy, a 
high-priced call girl. 

_ Odette dominates the film with her overripe sexual- 
ity that at once attracts and repels men. Swann. is an 
aristocrat, fastidious and reserved on the exterior as are 
the rest of his contemporaries. Initially unwilling to 
succumb to his primitive desires, Swann becomes drawn 
into Odette’s class distinction. <*-.-~ 

The movie portrays the upper-class nobility as 
bored, languid and unaware of life; the lower-classes are 
vulgar and uneducated: Swann’s appetites are indulged 
in private. One “‘friend’”’ of Swann’s discreetly tells him 
that he would always be received, but unfortunately 
Odette would never be. The nobility do not affirm life 
or death but rather treat death as an unreal joke — when 
informed of Swann’s impending death one woman 
laughs and replies that he’ll never die. 

In this context the film acquires coherency. Swann 
and Odette constantly refer to orchids. Swann first 
makes love to her as he adjusts the orchids pinned to her 
bodice. Played out against a background of black, and 
powerfully played piano sonatas, Swann loses his life to 
Odette’s lush, dense bloom. The camera lingers on her 
full body and lips. Odette is not beautiful, but she is 
powerfully seductive. As Swann dies Odette remains 
ripe, she is unaffected by death. Orchids become the 
symbol of life and death — Swann is overwhelmed by 
their heavy scent, never to escape. Thus, by choosing 
Odette, Swann loses his gentility and life. 

Swann in Love proves a finely made film. Jeremy 
Irons gives a performance reminiscent of his portrayal of 
Charles Ryder in The French  Lieutenant’s Woman 


‘(Swann is almost the dark side of Ryder). Cornella Muti 

is perfect as Odette, her knowing eyes are never fooled 
by Swann or anyone else. Alain Delon provides an 
interesting contrast to Swann as a homosexual aristocrat 
intrigued by a young Jew. Perhaps the best aspect of 
Swann in Love is Oscar-winning Sven Nyvkist’s cinema- 
tography. He captures Odette’s sensuality in caressing, 
suggestive frames. Swann in Love is an intriguing film, 
uninspiring but curiously appealing. 


Films on Campus 


#* KK Excellent 


*** Good 
*# Average/Watchable 
* Lamentable 


hursday — Let It Be **% (1970). Plodding docu- 

mentary outlining The Beatles’ 1970 breakup. 
Michael Lindsay-Hogg’s ‘‘These Musicians Are Gods” 
approach and truly tiresome interviews make the film 
heavy going in places, but it’s redeemed somewhat by 
scintillating live music. (S.A. Films, B106 Angell). 

Friday — Sudden Impact ** (1984). Clint Eastwood 
waves his Magnum once again, in the least satisfying 
entry of the Dirty Harry cycle. Still, the film’s medium 
splatter quotient holds a certain appeal for fans of the 
genre. “Come on, make my day.” (S.A. Films, B106 
Angell). 

Saturday — War Games ***'% (1983). John Bad- 
ham’s (Saturday Night Fever) anti-nuke parable is by far 
the most accessible of the “message film” school, 
blending deft humor and suspense into its Fail-Safe like 
narrative. Matthew Broderick and Ally Sheedy play a 
pair of computer-infatuated teens who inadvertently 
almost trigger Armageddon 

Sunday — Dr. Strangelove **** (1962). Twenty 
years and countless imitations later, Stanley Kubrick’s 
arms race comedy still makes its point better than a 
hundred The Day After’s. Timeless and incredibly funny 
in places, helped by inspired comic performances from 


George C. Scott, Slim Pickens, and Peter Sellers — who 
plays no less than three roles. (S.A. Films, B106 Angell). 
—Dan Williams 
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FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


LOOKS THAT 
GO TO WORK 
FOR YOU... 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Row e Rutland Vt e 773-7750 


Champlain Farms 
Mini-Mart 


219 Main St. 
Burlington 


EM trees time 


“Your Cold Beer Headquarters” 


Specials 
Extra-Large Eggs $.99 Dozen 


Coke-Tab-Sprite, 1 Liter Bottles 2/.99 * Dep. 
Gallons of Milk $1.85 


INCREDIBLE BEER & WINE SPECIALS! 


* We now carry 
Canadian O'Keefe. 


Warm Off The Press 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

A™ Phil Simkin is the 

knit wit in charge,”’ gur- 
gles a television-news per- 
sonality unable to keep her 
tongue from her cheek. 
With affected intonations, 
she tells of Philadelphia 
artist Phil Simkin and his 
playfully unique _ project, 
Cable Knitted News. 

Simkin presented this 
news footage in person last 
evening as a part of a 
lecture given at UVM’s 
Williams Hall. One of the 
artists featured in this year’s 
Art Department Lecture 
Series, Simkin utilized slides 
and videos as well as speech 
to convey his community 
art to his listeners. 

As the name denotes, 
Cable Knitted News is 
actual news weaved in fab- 
ric. Unlike this campus 

weekly, however, Simkin’s 


Ya 

Burlington's ei 
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Lunch 


LET US HELP! 


Year Long, Paid Intern- 
ships Starting January 
1985 Include: 


% Community Development 


Assistant Burlington 


City Hall 


* Acute Care Unit Intern 
Howard Mental Health 


x Alcohol Emergency 
Service Worker 
Howard Mental Health 


* Director, Volunteers in 
Action Center for 
Service Learning 


* Recreational Coordinator 
— Department of Cor 
rections 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


PROGRAM 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

4] South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


news appeared on_ seven 
foot fabric ‘‘pages.’’ After 
this weaving, the useful 
news medium sometimes 
took the form of sweaters, 
skirts, and other pieces of 
clothing. A ‘‘make it with 
Mondale”’ halter top proved 
particularly amusing. 

The concept of Knitted 
News tends to breed a 
plethora of puns, as Simkin 
conceded that he ‘‘stretched 
the truth” on occasion and 
then included ‘‘a few yarns 
now and then.” This in- 
herent playfulness appealed 
to many news organizations 
that ~wallowed in _ this 
parody of _ themselves. 
Watching these news clips 
of the news parodying the 
news gave the viewer the 
uncomfortable feeling of 
sitting between two mirrors. 
Looking into one mirror 
only reflected into the 
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other and this other into 
its opposite. Borders be- 
tween the real and artificial 
news oscillated without any 
certain clarity. 

The artist conceived the 
idea for his work when 
asked to adapt his commun- 
ity-style art to San Francis- 
co’s Capp Street Project 
early in 1984. The project 


utilizes the space of an 
angular - corrugated-metal 
house — a work of art in 
itself — in the west-coast 


equivalent to a spouting 
SoHo, San Francisco’s Mis- 
sion District. 


Simkin foresaw the im- 
portance of the media at 
the time of his exhibit — 
last July and August. With 
the Democratic National 
Convention and the Olym- 
pics occurring in California 
during the same summer, 
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PHIL SIMKIN: Wearing his art work in the form of a tie, the 
Philadelphia artist lectured on his Cabled Knitted News on Tues 


the media influx promised 
to be prodigious. So the 
Media concept took hold of 
Simkin and he started to 
consider its possible-absurd 
variations: The artist sup- 
ported his knitted news by 
noting the similarity’. be- 
tween the computer micro 
dots used in newspapers and 
the stitches that create a 
work of knitting. 
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And if you're still a little person 
come to the Cynic and friends par- 
ty this Friday at 280 College St. 


10pm. 


Replete with a com- 
puterized knitting machine 
and an incessant A.P. news 
machine, the artist-turned- 
news magnate fell comfor- 
tably into his role as presi- 
dent. of. the Cable Knit 
News Organization. 

As one San Francisco 
anchorman observed, Sim- 
kin’s publication contained 
“all the news fit to knit.” 
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Burlington to Host Furs 


By GARY GREEN 

he Psychedelic Furs will 

probably play in front 
of a jam-packed Memorial 
Auditorium in Burlington 
on Tuesday night. But this 
sold out show will contain a 
relatively small crowd in 
comparison to what “The 


Furs’”” have been accus- 
tomed to. 
What, you may ask? 


The Psychedelic Furs? The 
band with that one big 
MTV video, ‘Love My 
Way?”’ I never realized that 
they were big. 

Maybe you haven’t rea- 
lized it, but the rest of the 
country certainly has. 


The facts are that dur-’- 


ing their °82-’83 tour, The 
Psychedelic Furs played to 
a crowd of 3,500 at the 
Santa Monica Civic Center 
to 8,000 at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 
and to two sold-out nights 
at the Ritz in New York, 
which such groups as The 


Fixx and Squeeze have 
trouble selling out. 

The reasons for The 
Psychedelic Furs’  wide- 


spread popularity are sim- 
ple, yet it took them a few 
years to develop and refine 
the sound that would even- 
tually bring them fame. 


In. January of 1977, 
vocalist Richard Butler and 
his brother, bassist Tim 
Butler, founded the Psyche- 
delic Furs in their home- 
town of Horseley, England. 
They soon began to make a 
name for themselves in the 
small club circuit around 
London, and by 1980 they 
released their debut album, 
The Psychedelic Furs. This 
album was slightly psyche- 
delic in nature and The Furs 
jokingly referred to it as 
“out weirding the weirdos.”’ 

The band’s next album, 
Talk Talk Talk, had a 
simpler, more melodic, and 
less punkier sound than-The 
Furs’ debut. Richard Butler 


PSYCHEDELIC JUNGLE: Mixing punk pyrotechnics with 
dance-floor rhythms, the Psychedelic Furs will appear at 
Memorial Auditorium this Tuesday. 


compared the two as ‘“‘a 
wall of melody as opposed 
to the first album’s wall of 
sound.” Talk Talk Talk 
produced The Furs’ first 
successful single, ‘‘Prettier 
in Pink,”’ as well as their 
first national tour. With 
their second album, The 
Furs had begun ‘to scratch 
the surface of their popular- 
ity in the U.K. and the USS. 

In 1982 The Psyche- 


delic Furs released Forever 
Now, which catapulted 
them deep into the Bill- 
board Charts and_= even 
higher in widespread 
acclaim across the U.S. and 
Britain. The single, “Love 
My Way,” was a monster hit 
in both countries, with the 
MTV video achieving suc- 
cess in the U.S. 

The Furs Forever Now 
tour further increased their 
widespread appeal across 


the U.S. and U.K. as the 
size of crowds at these 
shows typify this popular- 
ity. 


Their latest release, 
Mirror Moves, follows 
much in the footsteps of 
the Forever Now musical 
style. The first single, ‘The 
Ghost in You,” is similar to 
the dance club beat of 
“Love My Way.” 


The Mirror Moves Tour 
brings The Psychedelic Furs 
into Burlington this coming 
Tuesday night with a lineup 
including vocalist Richard 
Butler, bassist Tim Butler, 
ex-Waitresses saxophonist 
Mars’ Williams, guitarist 
John Ashton, and Ed Buller 
on keyboards. 

The show should be a 
hot one, with a dance hall 
rock n’ roll atmosphere that 
should not be missed. 


Sant ana continued from cover 


exemplified his complex 
technique brilliantly. By 
rapidly intertwining natural 
notes with harmonics, he 
created a distinctive and 
fluid sound. 

Also to the crowd’s 
delight, the band played a 
handful of tunes from the 
1977 double album Moon- 
flower, which many devo- 
tees take to be Santana’s 
best. During the zombies’ 
*“She’s Not There,” a 
lament about an _ elusive 
seductress, Santana per- 
formed like a man _ pos- 
sessed. With teeth gritted 
and eyes closed, he played a 
blazing solo which came 
from his heart as well as his 
fingers. It was awe-inspiring, 
and the audience responded 
in kind by singing the 


chorus so loudly that voca- 
list Walker could only lis- 
ten. ‘‘Transcendence”’ fol- 
lowed, and Santana played 
this melodic instrumental as 
engulfed in Zen contempla- 
tion. 

A furious percussion 
interlude broke out in the 
middle of “‘I’ll Be Waiting,” 
and turned the gym into a 
festive Spanish cantina. 
Timpanist Orestes Vilato 
led the charge, and Santana 
conducted the accompani- 
ment as if it were a classical 
performance. Cheering and 
whistling, the crowd gave a 
rousing ovation when the 
song ended. 

A multitude of inter- 
secting beams of red, green, 
yellow, and white light were 
incorporated into an ex- 
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tended version of “Soul 
Sacrifice.” This was espec- 
ially effective during 
Graham  Lear’s intricate 
drum solo, played in varied 
time with convincing cym- 
bal and snare work. His 
ability to mix delicate rolls 
with outbursts of explosive 
pounding is a talent that 
most contemporary rock 
drummers seem to be lack- 
ing. “‘Soul Sacrifice’’ ended 


following a jazzy Chester. 


Thompson organ solo that 
was fast, yet flawless. 


The band left the stage 
when the song ended, only 
to return and play no less 


than four encores: 
“Batuka,”’ ‘‘No One to 
Depend On,” “‘Black Magic 
Woman,” and finally 


“Europa.” Resounding ren- 
ditions of these Santana 
classics climaxed a creative 
and diverse concert. 
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In the year 2010, the rest 
of the copying world will 
be offering the services you 
can get today at Kinko's 
because of...Futurecopy. 


Veterans’ Day 
Sale 


1} SAVE now thru Monday 
on every pair of Levi's 
} great looking, great fitting 
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movie poster FREE. 
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‘ By KAREN BREHM 

ost women feel unsafe walking 
Msn campus alone late at night. 
In response to this fear, UVM 
Security Services has proposed a 
solution with a late night escort 
service. 

Officer Mary Provost of UVM 
Security claims that “‘There is no 
reason why a girl at UVM should 
have to walk home alone.” Provost 
said that the escort service applies 
only to those women walking alone 
because ‘“‘we feel that one female 
walking alone is much more vulner- 
able than two or more.’’ Some 
female students do not agree with 
this opinion, however. 

Mindy Silverstein, a McAuley 
freshman, said that ‘““UVM Security 
isn’t justified in limiting their 
service only to one girl walking 
alone. Two or more girls can be 
attacked just as easily as one.”’ 

Provost, asked about com- 
plaints directed toward the service, 
claimed that there had been none. 

The escort service is offered 
after 11 p.m. on weekdays, and 
from dusk to dawn on weekends 
and holidays. The reason for this 
schedule, said Provost, is a shuttle 
bus which covers all three campuses 
until 11 p.m, on weekdays. 

Nancy Owens, a sophomore, 
said that ‘it would be ideal if 
anyone could get a ride anytime, 


\Escort ServiceHelps Dispel 
Women’s Fears 


but if Security doesn’t have the 
manpower for that, I can see the 
justification of using the bus.”’ 

The escort service covers the 
UVM campus only. One student 
complained that “I was at a frater- 
nity 20 feet off campus and called 
Security for a ride home.” Security 
said, “I’m sorry, but you’re off 
campus.” The student replied, 
“Well, what should J do?’ Security 
said, ““Get somewhere on campus.” 

Few complaints exist against 
the escort service and female 
students use it regularly. Provost 
said that the requests for rides 
“come in steadily throughout the 
week and weekend,” and that “‘the 
majority of requests are from the 
library and dorms.” 

When asked if most guys would 
be willing to walk girls home, 
Jonathan Ryan, a freshman, said, “‘I 
don’t know, but they should.”’ Bill 


. Capko, also a freshman, said, ‘‘It’s a 


hassle because you know you have 
to walk home after you bring her 
home. Also, most guys expect 
something in return.” Rich Sulli- 
van, a sophomore, said that “most 
guys would walk girls home, It may 
be an inconvenience, but knowing 
that there is a problem, I would do 
it. To expect something in return 
would defeat the purpose.”’ In all, it 
seems that Security offers a safe 


and reliable way home. 
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the point of a 
confrontation with the 
Soviets and the threat of 
nuclear war then Ulansey 
believes Ronald Reagan’s 
personal beliefs of Arma- 
geddon. could come into 
play. Reagan might believe 
that the crisis is a sign from 
Christ that Armageddon is 
coming, the prophecy is 


being filled and that this. 
- was the beginning of the 


end, Ulansey suggested. 

What is most frightening 
to Ulansey is that the U.S. 
government, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have 
in their platforms reserved 
the right to strike first 
with nuclear weapons in 
certain circumstances; the 
conventional invasion- of 
Israel or Western Europe. 
Because the Soviets have 
said that they will never 
strike first, Ulansey feels 
that the United States’ 
position is suicidal. 

Given this potential cri- 
sis situation in the Middle 
East or Western Europe, 
why does Ulansey say that 
Reagan could handle the 
situation any differently 
than Carter did or Mondale 
would have? He feels that 
Reagan could jump to a 
preordained conclusion that 
Armageddon is here and 
help create it because of his 
personal beliefs, whereas 
Mondale would not let his 
religious beliefs interfere. 

“You can’t know if 
Reagan will act differently 
in such a situation, but the 
possibility of him engaging 
the United States in a 
nuclear war is much more 
likely.” 

But would’ Reagan 
actually sacrifice the lives of 
billions of people because 
of his own personal beliefs 
about Armageddon? Ulan- 
sey firmly believes that is a 


frightening possibility. 


‘Look at what the 
Nazis did under Hitler. 
Humans are capable of 
anything,”’ he said. 

What could prompt 
Ulansey and others to fear 
Reagan and his views of the 
Soviet Union’s involvement 
in the Soviet Union? In the 
Bible, Ezekiel prophesied 
that in a country north and 
east of Israel named Rosh, 
believed to be Russia by 
Reagan, Falwell, Graham, 
and other evangelists, will 
cause Armageddon with the 
forces of Satan behind it. 
This is a logical explana- 
tion for why Reagan has 
declared the Soviet Union 
an ‘evil empire’ and ‘“‘the 
force of evil in the modern 


Armageddon Lives 


world.’”’ Reagan has sur- 
rounded himself, Ulansey 
believes, with Falwell, 
Graham and the like who 
believe that Russia will 
cause Armageddon and that 
Reagan, being subjective 
about the situation, is not 
in the position to make 
a sound decision in the 10 
minutes that he might have. 

Why also do Reagan and 
Falwell believe that Arma- 
geddon is so near? The 
prophecy set by Ezekiel and 


the book of Revelation’ 
is coming true. It began in 
1948 when the Jews moved 
back into Palestine and 
claimed Israel as_ their 
homeland. In addition, in 
1967 Israel regained Jerusa- 
lem and the temple, another 
prophecy of Armageddon. 
Russia could be interpreted 
logically as Rosh and the 
other countries named in 
the prophecy — Iran, Ethio- 
pia, Syria, Libya, East 
Europe and the Arab states 
— are all moving closer to 
the Soviet line against Israel 
and the United States. The 
spheres of political power, 
the U.S. and the USSR, are 
confirmation to the 
believers of Armageddon 
that the prophesied holo- 
caust will soon be here. 

Ulansey feels, further- 
more, that the nuclear 
freeze supports and the 
Armageddon believers both 
accept that the end of the 
world is about to come. 

“The vital difference,” 
Ulansey says, “‘is that Rea- 
gan could see Armageddon 
as a positive thing. Christ 
can’t come, the prophecy 
says, until after Armaged- 
don. So therefore, it, the 
coming of Christ, is seen as 
a good thing, couldn’t the 
step to the coming of 
Christ, Armageddon, also be 
seen as a good thing?”’ 


Reagan believes not. He 
stated to several different 
parliaments in the past year 
that nuclear war cannot be 
won and must not be 
fought. In addition, he 
stated during the second 
debate with Mondale that 
Armageddon ‘‘could be a 
thousand years away or the 
day after tomorrow.”’ 


“So,” Reagan contin- 
ued, ‘“‘I have never seriously 
warned and said that we 
must plan according to Ar- 
mageddon.”” He and _ his 
aides have also stated on 
other occasions that his 
belief in Armageddon will 
not keep him from seeking 
peace. 
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The Passport. Ski weekends, holidays and 

weekdays alike for only $10 a day! Or save 
60% off the cross country day rate. 50% 
off ski rentals and group lessons. Plus, 
enjoy special savings at area businesses 
listed below. All for only $35.00 


The Passport Plus, Enjoy all 
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special savings at nearby Bolton Valley: 
$6.00 off their adult day ticket, $4.00 off 
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The Season Pass. Gives you 50% off ski 
rentals and lessons, all the great off-slope 
discounts of the regular Passport, plus a full 
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Mary Livermore's 


Nachos Deluxe 
Top the Charts 


Mary Livermore’s, 30 Main St., Winooski, 655-4527 

Mary Live more’s has taken the place of Carpenter’s 
restaurant on the restaurant strip in Winooski. Amidst 
Forest Hills, Sneaker’s, and the Pasta Co., it’s hard to 
imagine that another restaurant could offer anything 
else to Winooski’s culinary corner. Livermore’s has, 
however, taken a middle-of-the-road approach to dining 
and could well rival its neighbors. 

The menu at Livermore’s is basic, soups, salads, 
nachos, crepes, and quiches. The prices are reasonable, 
ranging from $1.50 for a cup of soup to $4.50 for 
crepes. The atmosphere is less formal than Forest Hills 
and almost as laid back as Sneaker’s. Plants in grapevine 
baskets and Perrier bottles with silk flowers make up the 
majority of the decor. Also, Livermore’s sports a juke- 
box that could potentially rival Sneaker’s. 

The soup of the day was French onion ($2.50/ 


bowl). The consistency was far from light but a good — 


portion of cheese and onions was included. The chili 
($2.50/bowl) was too tomatoey and not spicy enough, 
but both of the warm-up dishes were good for dipping 
with the complementary caraway seed bread. 

‘:The house salad ($1.50) was a combination of sliced 
tomatoes, iceberg lettuce and cabbage strips. The house 
dressing was almost of a creamy dill variety. Although 
the salad was aesthetically pleasing, it’s not worth 
leaving home for. 

The food at Livermore’s redeemed itself in the 
nacho, crepe and quiche category. All three of these 
dishes were large and delicious. The nachos deluxe 
($3.25) were served on a platter one foot oval and 
included refried beans, lettuce, tomato, jalapenos and 
bermuda onions. This spicy yet not fire breathing dish 
could easily satisfy four hungry college students. 

The two seafood crepes ($4.50) were about a foot 
long and generously filled with crabmeat chunks. The 
chunks were accented by a thin but cheesy sauce that 
wasn’t sickly or filling. The crepes were served with 
cantaloupe garnish. 


The quiche of the day ($4.50) was broccoli and also 
served in a large portion. The crust was delicate and the 
egg and cheese base was very cheesy. This dish was also 
served with cantaloupe slices which were a nice touch. 

The best thing about Mary Livermore’s is the 
service, The waiters and waitresses are pleasant, talkative 
without being overbearing, and efficient. Another plus 
for the new restaurant is its decor, crepes, and nachos. 
So if you’re looking for a new spot on Main St., Winoo- 
ski, stop in at Mary Livermore’s. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Bureaucracy Abounds in Britain 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 

Joshua Prince is a for- 
mer Cynic features editor 
now in London for his 
Junior year. The following is 
the second of a. series 
in which he discusses his 
time abroad, 

The evening of Decem- 
ber 31, 1899 found Giles 
Wickham Boilsworth and 
his brother Simon Nesbith 
sitting at a small oak table 
in the back room of their 
South London bookshop. 
The table--was cluttered 
with odd: earmarks of their 
trade: reams of paper, dusty 
leatherbound volumes, an 
inkwell, quills, a teapot, 
cups, and an empty, crum- 
pled pouch of Old Holborn 
tobacco. The two brothers 
looked pensive. 

Giles dipped his quill 
and doodled. His scribbles, 
at first random, seemed 
slowly to take some form. 
Simon wrinkled his brow. 
But as Giles’ pen danced 
across the sheet before him, 
a low smile creeped up his 
face, like the gradual but 
brightening rising of the 
sun. Momentarily, he was 
beaming. 

“Simon, my dear bro- 
ther,” he said. “I’ve got it. 
Most certainly.”’ 

The smile _ infected 
Simon’s face. “What have 
you got, G.W.?”’ he said. 

Giles pushed his chair 
away from the table and 
rose. He raised his arm and, 
with quill in hand, uttered 
one of the most profound 
statements of the 19th 
century. “The  bureau- 
cracy,”’ he said. He under- 
lined and dotted the ima- 
ginery word in the air 
before him for emphasis. 

““Abhhh, G.W. Brilliant. 
It’s simply brilliant,’ said 
Simon. 


Thus, in the backroom 
of Boilsworth and Boils- 
worth Books, and on the 
eve of the 20th century, the 
bureaucracy was born, in- 
vented by two of Britain’s 
most obscure men of 
genius. Neither of the Boils- 
worth brothers was credited 
for an invention that would 
become a hallmark of 20th 
century society. Credit for 
the concoction and perfec- 
tion of the bureaucracy 
never left the British Isles, 
though. 


But if credit never left 
England, the bureaucracy 
certainly did. Today, great 
bureaucracies of the world 
can be found in every 
corner of the globe. Among 
the highest in rank are the 
Soviet government, the 
American Department of 
Motor Vehicles, the return 
and exchange counter at 
Macy’s after any given 
Christmas, and the Italian 
Communist Party. But per- 
haps the greatest bureau- 
cracy of all, the Big Brother 
bureaucracy, is the English 
University. It is a bureau- 


racy to end all others, one 


; 
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SO monolithian that it 
would probably exceed 
even Giles Wickham Boils- 
worth’s wildest expecta- 
tions. The adage “‘it must be 
experienced to be apprecia- 
ted” applies here, but I will 
try to give you a picture of 
how bureaucratic a bureau- 
cracy can be. 

University College Lon- 
don (UCL) is the largest 
college in the University of 
London. Every college in 
London is actually a sub- 
division of University of 
London. A typical conver- 
sation: 

Student A: Are you at 
University? 

..._ Student B: Yes, Univer- 
sity College. 

Student A: Which one? 

Student °B: University 
College. 

Student A: Yes, which 
one though? (Repeat this 
for half an hour and then 
explain the stupidity of 
your University’s redundant 
calling.) It is UCL that I 
presently attend. Half an 
hour has already been spent 
on the name. Now let’s 
register. 


I always thought UVM’s 
registration in the Patrick 
Gymnasium was a trouble- 
some affair. In retrospect, it 
is one of the most pleasant 
headaches that I have ever 
experienced. UVM’s regis- 
tration lasts a day, a morn- 
ing if you are lucky. Regis- 
tration at UCL lasts an 
entire week. 

On a Monday, all stu- 
dents are required to report 
to the University’s main 
building. UCL’s main build- 
ing resembles the Louvre: it 
sis about two city blocks 
long, and a city block wide, 
with doors in each of the 
four corners. Entering the 
building inevitably requires 
a 10-minute walk to one of 
the entrances. Leaving the 
building is considerably 
more difficult — it is 
a maze less than the mino- 
taur, but as tough to exit. 


Inside, there are no 
signs and no indicators as to 
where to begin first. I 
assumed that following the 
crowd was the most logical 
thing to do. I got onto a 
queue (a line) of roughly 
100 students. I waited an 
hour or so, read the Herald 
Tribune cover to cover, and 
tried to look as if I knew 
what I was doing. I finally 
got to the head, where I 
learned that the queue was 
for purchasing season tic- 
kets to the Film Society. I 
shelled out the five quid to 
save face, and asked quietly 
where I was to go to regis- 
ter. Room 127. 


I waited on another 
gargantuan queue that ter- 
minated at the dorway to 
room 127. An hour later, at 
the head of the line, a 
woman took my name and 
disappeared into the room’s 


six-foot cavern of cardboard 


boxes and stacks of paper. 
She emerged 15 minutes 
later with an_ inch-thick 
manila envelope. The 
woman was red-faced and 
sweated profusely. I thank- 
ed her for her troubles, and 
left with the foolish notion 
that I was registered. 


I opened the envelope, 
and sat down to read. After 
about an hour of scanning 
the pink, green and white 
sheets, I learned one thing 
only: that I must return to 
register on Thursday. I 
went, then, directly to the 
nearest pub for a much- 
needed drink. 

The events that 
followed on Thursday are 
not worth repeating. I will 
leave it at this: I spent 
Thursday and Friday wait- 
ing on queues, was required 
to get no less than 13 
signatures from nine differ- 
ent offices and was photo- 
graphed for four separate 
ID cards. No exaggeration. I 
read more than half of War 
and Peace while I waited. I 
longed for a computer sheet 
and. a number two _ lead 
pencil. I don’t think the 
British believe in compu- 
ters. They’re too simple, 
and don’t use enough paper. 
You can’t make a pot of tea 
every three hours and have 
pleasant conversation with a 
computer... Registration 
wouldn’t be registration if it 
were computerized. 

The English Department 
is still more aycait. I gave up 
on computers with registra- 
tion. I don’t think UCL’s 
English Department has yet 
discovered . the Xerox, 
though. The only means of 
transferring information 
from the Depart.nent to the 
students is via an enormous 
10-foot bulletin board. 
There are no syllabi, no 
course descriptions, no 
schedules — just a thousand 
little memos tacked, stapled 
or glued onto the bulletin 
board. It looks Jike an 
immense, white shrub that 
desperately needs trimming. 
Every day, students must 
scour the board for memos 
pertaining to them. If you 
don’t spend half an hour 

. daily looking for pertinent 
memos, you would miss 
half your classes and never 
know what to read. A 
typical one: Dr. Walker will 
lecture Thursday on Henry 
James in Lecture Room A. 
There is no mention of 
which particular books will 
be discussed. I decided to 
go prepared, so I went to 
the library and took out 
Washington Square. There 
were at least 20 other James 
novels in the catalogue. The 
lecture, as it turned out, 
revolved around What Maise 
Knew and The Europeans, 
My loss. I only learned that 
half of my seminars meet 
fortnightly after sitting 
twice in empty classrooms 
and wondering where every- 
one was. 


see BRITAIN, page 13 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS— 
River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun 12-5 4 
128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.30 Sun 12-4 


| 20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
' STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
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Fiddies, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON _ 


CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Mon-Thurs—1 1:30-12:00AM 
Fri-Sat—11;30-3:00AM 
. Sun—12:00-2:00 


658-5475 
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Live Music Nightly 


CORPORATE WAY 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


{Across from University Mall] 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 
_ TEL.658-3033 _ 


Little Caesams prepares 
you for the real world. 


DRESSING FOR SUCCESS. 


Sure it’s great to be in college and sit around 
and eat pizza, but someday you're going to need 
a job. But first you have to get the job. Which 
means first you have to get an interview. And 
once you get that, what are you going to wear to 
it? If you dress up too nicely, they’re going to 
think, hey, look at his clothes, why does he need 
a job? And if you dress too sloppy, they'll think, 
hey, why should I hire someone who dresses like 
a bum? 


But just in case they do hire you, what are you 
going to wear to the job? I mean, you won't have 
money right away to buy new clothes. So maybe 
you can wear what you wore to the interview... 
the first day on the job. Then you'll have to give 
the suit back to the friend you borrowed it from. 
So...what are you going to wear the second day? 


Maybe you should just stay in college for a 
while longer. At least there you can get 2 for 1 
pizza at Little Caesars. (Tip: put it on your 
resume. In days like these, employers are look- 
ing for someone who knows how to get more out 
of a buck.) 


© 1984 Little Caesar Enterprises, Inc 


me coe soe oe = VALUABLE COUPON == sem mn ms ame 


HAREE PIZZA! 


Buy any size original round pizza at regular price, get identical pizza 
FREE with this coupon at participating Litthe Caesars, Carry-out 
only, One coupon per customer. 


Expires: 


|_ @liiile Chess Pizza 7 
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159 Main Street Burlington 


FINE SPIRITS & MUSIC 


Two convenient 


locations to satisfy 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 


BE A STUDENT TRUSTEE 
ON UVM’S BOARD 


Thursday, November 8 at 7:00pm 
Presidents Dining Room 


First Information Session 
| Waterman 
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By LISA LEVINE 
M2’ times when looking 

for a job, it’s not what 
you know but who you 
know that is most valuable. 
To get your foot in the 
door of the company adver- 
tising that coveted position, 
it can certainly help to 
know an influential person 
directly or indirectly related 
to the business and able to 
put a good word in on your 
behalf. 

Even if you’re not 
pounding the pavement yet, 
a contact in your field’ or 
fields of interest can present 
a useful pool of. career 
information filled with first- 
hand knowledge of how to 
break into a_ specific: job 
market, interview — tech- 
niques and many other 
beneficial suggestions. 

Not every student has 
an uncle in the business or 
is the friend of a friend of a 
corporate executive, so 
where can undergraduates 
develop personal contacts 
while still in college? 

The answer: At the 
Center for Career Develop- 
ment (now located in the 
Living/Learning complex) 
through its Alumni Advisor 
Program, otherwise known 
as the ‘“‘Alumni Network.” 
By utilizing this service, 
students can initiate corres- 
pondences with the UVM 
alumni involved in such 
areas as marketing, compu- 
ter science, health care, 
media (television, film, ad- 
vertising, etc.), sales, public 
relations, finance, banking 
and engineering. 

The greatest concentra- 
tion of participating alumni 
are found in New York City 
and Boston, followed by 
Hartford, Ct., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

During a session with a 
career counselor from 
Career Development, stu- 
dents can select up to five 
alumni by exploring the 
Center’s ever growing and 
updated referral file. Since 
its inception 18 months 
ago, the Network has given 
out over 1000 referrals 
(each name can be used by 
more than one_ student). 
After obtaining prospective 
contacts, it is up to the 
undergraduates to get in 
touch with alumni in order 
to arrange appointments. 

These informational 
meetings, conducted over 
the phone or in person, are 
terrific opportunities to 
pick the brains of willing 
alumni by probing and 
asking such questions as: 


How did you enter your 
chosen career field? What 
skills are needed for particu- 
lar position X in this field? 
How should a recent college 
graduate go about trying to 
gain entrance in this field? 
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What are the necessary skills 
that one should acquire in 
order to be marketable for 
this career? What is the 
outlook for future employ- 
ment in this field? | 

In some cases, these 
informative interviews can 
lead to job placement 
opportunities or to referrals 
elsewhere for employment 
interviews. However, Career 
Development would rather 
their service be used pri- 
marily for gathering career 
information. If a job mater- 
ializes' due .to the initiative 
‘of a contact: then all the 
better, but resumes should 
remain. at home unless 
requested. 

Not only for upper- 
classmen with graduation 
on their minds, the network 
has become increasingly 
attractive to underclassmen 
still foggy about which 
direction they are. leaning 
toward, career-wise. Talking 
with alumni in various pro- 
fessions can give these stu- 
dents a clear sense of what 
appeals to them and. what 
doesn’t, instead of basing 
decisions on books’ or 
advice through the grape- 
vine. 

Amy Carmusin, a UVM 
senior, discovered the Ad- 
visor Program through a 
friend who proposed that 
she give it a try. This idea 
was promising for Carmusin 
because she believes that 
“the best way to get a job is 
through. contacts.” As 
alumni dole out informa- 
tion about their specific 
jobs, students in turn are 
given a better understanding 
of the fields in general, 
along with similar careers. 
For example, according to 
Carmusin, the expertise 
gained from one publisher 
can aid a student when 
trying to impress another 
publisher because the latter 
will notice that the student 
has fully researched the 
field. 

To find out how 
successful the Advisor Pro- 
gram has been so far, the 
Career Development staff 
has conducted a survey of 
past student participants. 
One was very impressed 
with the system and 
thoroughly enjoyed the 
interviews with alumni, who 
were very encouraging. 
Another found it inspiring 
to interact with contacts 
because they extended 
advice on what to wear for 
job interviews and what not 
to say during them, etc. 

Other students had fur- 
ther interviews arranged for 
them by their original con- 
tacts. One satisfied under- 


' graduate said that her meet- 


ing was worthwhile because 
the contact was fully pre- 
pared and did most of the 
talking. 
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Eat Your Wheaties 


By WENDY FINNEY 

Oh, I just don’t have 
any time. I don’t want to 
get up early. I’m on a diet 
and don’t need the extra 
calories. Do any of these 
statements sound familiar? 
Well, these statements are 
widely used by students on 
and off campus that don’t 
have the time or energy to 
prepare breakfast. There are 
easy ways to eat breakfast 
without having to worry 
about getting up early. 

It has been proven that 
the body needs a new 
source of fuel after a night’s 
sleep, which is known as 
“overnight fasting.”” At the 
beginning of the day and 
throughout the day the 
body needs more calories, 
protein, carbohydrates, fat, 
vitamins and minerals so the 
body can run efficiently. 
This is analogous to driving 
a car with no gas each day. 

Have you ever become 
cranky? Your mind wan- 
ders, nervous, have frequent 
headaches, depressed and 
uncooperative? Well, there 
is a logical reason for this. 
You aren’t giving your body 
enough nourishment in the 
morning. If you do eat 
breakfast it has been proven 
that it will elevate your 
blood sugar level enough for 
optimum physical and men- 
tal performance. Breakfast 
is especially important dur- 
ing the day of an exam 
since glucose is the only 
source of energy that the 
brain can utilize. 

Some form of protein 
such as cheese, peanut but- 
ter, nuts, eggs, meat and 
milk will maintain a high 
level of blood — sugar 
throughout the morning 
and part of the afternoon. 
Yet, this breakfast of pro- 
tein would be much more 
beneficial if you combine a 
protein source with carbo- 
hydrates such as_ breads, 
cereals and fruits. 

The lack of breakfast or 
a poor breakfast can lead to 
many illnesses such as low 
blood sugar, obesity, dia- 
betes, hyperactivity, consti- 
pation, and stress. All of 
these conditions could be 
partially controlled with a 
proper nutritious breakfast. 

Not eating breakfast 
may cause obesity. People 
tend to snack more later in 
the day if they don’t eat 
breakfast. This snacking 
would be okay if the snacks 
were fruits and vegetables. 
Usually the snacks are high 
in calories and low in 
nutrients. Breakfast foods 
are high in fiber; thus these 
foods may help dieters lose 
weight. 

Breakfast is also impor- 
tant because if you only eat 
two meals a day it is almost 
impossible to obtain all of 
the necessary nutrients and 
energy if 1200-2000 calor- 
ies are eaten every day. A 
good breakfast that con- 
tains protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates, energy, vitamins and 
minerals will make it that 
much easier to obtain all of 
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the necessary nutrients and 
to avoid snack foods later in 
the day. 

A good breakfast is not 
a doughnut and coffee, or 
fried eggs, pancakes, sau- 
sage, bacon and homefries. 
These are extremely high in 
calories, fat, refined carbo- 
hydrates and low in nutri- 
ents and satiety value. An 
ideal breakfast accounts for 
20-25 percent-of your total 
caloric intake for the day. 

Breakfast is the most 
important meal of the day 
since it provides you with 
energy to begin a new day. 
It is important to remember 
to eat breakfast. It doesn’t 
have _to take a lot of time to 
prepare it or to go get it at 
SAGA. It doesn’t take a 
long time to eat a bowl of 
cereal. Or if you are one of 
the students who likes to 
get up early, Waterman 
provides an excellent selec- 
tion of healthy breakfast 
items along with the gooey 
pastries. The Living/Learn- 
ing store provides coffee 
and doughnuts — how 
about forgetting the dough- 
nuts and picking up a piece 
of fresh fruit? New on 
Redstone is a place where 
SAGA is selling coffee and 
doughnuts — maybe we can 
convince them to sell fresh 
bagels instead. 

Try to make a conscien- 
tious effort to eat breakfast. 
You will see a difference in 
how you: feel about. your- 
self. You will have more 
energy to carry you through 
the day. Just remember to 
avoid the sugary breakfast 
foods since they do not 
provide nutrients and they 
are high in calories. 


Britain 
continued from page 11 

Last week I went to the 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment to. have a talk. I 
complained that I was miss- 
ing classes, reading the 
wrong books, and having 


difficulty in my classical . | 


background course (the lec- 
turers insist on citing pas- 
sages in Greek, and in 
quoting the commentaries 
of celebrated scholars in 
their native tongue, be it 
French or Tagelog). I 
couldn’t seem to disenroll 
jin one course and enroll in 
another, for not even mem- 
bers of the Department 
knew how. 

The Chairman poured 
himself a cup of tea, pushed 
back his chair and kicked 
his feet up onto his stately 
oak desk, cluttered with 
stacks of paper, dusty 
clothbound volumes, Bic 
pens, an electric kettle and 
a crumpled up pack of Marl- 
boros. 

“Joshua, you see,” he 
began, “‘you will have to 
learn the beauty of our 
system, Our bureaucracy is 
like... an art form. Try to... 
abhh.... flow with it. Yes?” 

It’s thick, but I’m try- 
ing. 
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BURLINGTON, VT. 


FRLW. COKE 


One free coke with every order of a large pizza. 


CAL 862-1017 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 
Delivery Starts at Noon 


Bring this ad with you. Good thru 1/1/85. 


| PEPSI COLA 
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Bw SPORTS (QOK.. 


2 . Burlington, Vermont 05405 
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‘ INTRAMURAL FLAG FOOTBALL, SOCCER AND VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS Last week was 
a busy one for the top football, soccer, and volleyball teams. In FLAG FOOTBALL HASKEL’S TEAM (better known 
as the NADS) beat out the DURA MATERS with a score of 16-6 to win the B-League Championship Title. Both 
teams played exceptionally well making the game alot closer than the score implies. In A-League play the MISFITS 
beat out FlJl by a score of 20-6 to win the A-League Championship Title. Fiji narrowly lost its chance for the title by 
missing a last minute touchdown opportunity. The Rec Sports Office hopes to see a strong turn out of Women’s 
Football teams next year. z 


IN SOCCER THE SKI BUMS successfully defended their title by defeating the MOST EXPERTS. .. with a score 
of 3-1 to win the Women’s Championship Title. In Men’s A-League the SYNDROMES narrowly defeated the 
CREAMERS by a score of 2-1 to claim the Championship Title. The TOOIN’ BOOTERS squeaked past CHRISTIE 
*CHALLENGE in a shoot out, with a score of 4-2, to win the B-Leaague Championship Title and the ANIMALS shut 
out JERRY’S KIDS with a score of 1-0, to win the C-League Championship Title. 


IN VOLLEYBALL the team from MCCAULEY HALL won the Women's B-League Championship Title, and the 
MASSIVE MANCERS defeated EXPONENTIAL DECAY by a score of 15-5, 15-5 to win the Women’s C-League 
Championship Title. In the Men’s Division FiJl after missing out on the Flag Football Championship earlier in the 
day, defeated the TUPPER GROUND HOGS by a score of 15-11, 15-2 to claim the A-League Championship Title. 
All Champions received an Intramural Championship t-shirt, and all participants receive intrmural points. The Rec 
Sports Office hopes all players enjoyed the season and will plan to continue participating throughout the year in 
Basketball, Floor Hockey, Ice Hockey, Squash, and many other intramural sports scheduled for the 1984-1985 
season. We would like to encourage new students and sports enthusiasts to come over to the Rec Sports Office, 
Room 219 Patrick Gym, and find out about getting involved in Intramural Sports at UVM. Don’t miss out on the fun 
guaranteed to you when you participate in intramurals. 


OFFICIALS OF THE YEAR. This year the Rec Sports Office has an exceptional staff of Officials for its Flag 
Football, Soccer, and Volleyball Leagues. Without thse officials Intramural sports would not be possible. This year 
we are recognizing those who show a high level of dedication and service to their officiating job. In Flag Football our 
Official of the Year is Eric Rothstein. Eric showed an outstanding committment ot his job and also worked hard to 
improve his performance, The Soccer Official of the Year Award goes to Kathy Bradley who, according to one 
supervisor “is the best Intramural Official | have ever seen,” Her knowledge and implimentation of the rules was ex- 
cellent from the first day to the last. Good job Kathy! Sara Hathaway was chosen Volleyball Official of the Year. Sara 
transfered her skill as a UVM Varsity Volleyball player into her job with great success. The Rec Sports Office ap- 
preciates the efforts of all IM Officials. Thank you for all doing such a fine job. Keep up the good work. 


THE WRESTLING CLUB would like anyone interested to call Tim at 4412 12-5pm, 862-9345. 


————— 


RESTAURANT & BAR 
175 CHURCH ST. + BURL. + VT 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VI 
(next to Dairy Queen) 
864-9433 


U.S. Department of Transportation f: di 
Counc 
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<5'00 -G: pm at 


DROP-OFF 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


— Top Loader 
— Double Loader. . . 
—Triple Loader 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


Petite Sirloin 
Broiled Scrod 
Chef's Choice 


DO YOU NEED 


Financial Aid 
Scholarships, grants 
and loans are 
available. Don’t miss 
out on aid that could 
save you SSS. Free 
details, no obligation: 
Services SD, 5120 Ed, 
Montpetit, Ste. 9, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, 
Canada, H3W IR2 


All entrees include our bountiful 
soup and salad bar and your 
choice of rice pilaf or baked 
sweet, or Prime stuffed potato. 


DRINKING AND DRIVING 
CAN KILL A FRIENDSHIP 


serving lunch, brunch and 
dinner- seven days a week 


the 


PRIME 


Goso300 factor 


Champlain Mill, Winooski ¢ 655-0300 


The 
fastest-growing 
profession 
in America. 


According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the need for paralegals is about to double. 


Seti. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


LET US HELP! 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-Fl RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


Year Long, Paid Intern- 
ships Starting January 
1985 Include: 


w& WE BUY - SELL - TRADE *& 


(863-3711 


8:30-5:30 Tues thru Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


* Community Development 
Assistant — Burlington 
City Hall 


* Acute Care Unit intern 
Howard Mental Health 


*x Alcohol Emergency 
Service Worker — 
Howard Mental Health 


Now is the time to become a part of this 
dynamic profession. ..and there is no finer train- 
ing available than at Philadelphia’s acclaimed 


/e° 


f}!/) hy, Up 


M4 e 
iu) 0b, 


* . Director, Volunteers in 
Action. — Center for 
Service Learning 


FRESH SQUEEZED 
COCKTAILS & 
JUICES 
x Recreational Coordinator 
— Department of Cor - 

rections 


Institute for Paralegal Training. After just four 
months of intensive study, we will find you a job- 
in the city of your choice. We are so confident of 
the marketability of our graduates that we offer a 
unique tuition refund plan. 

To learn how you can add market value to 


your college degree, return the coupon or call toll- 
free: 1-800-222-IPLT. 


NOT JUST 
ANOTHER SPICY NACHO! 


We’ll be on campus April 17, 1985 


Contact your placement office to arrange for an 
individual interview or group presentation. 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


PROGRAM 


A. TJE- A 
14 He. BR 
Whole Wheat & 
Regular Crust 


APPETIZERS @ SPECIALTY DRINKS @ LATE 
NIGHT SNACKS @ AFFORDABLE ENTREES 


4 


Housing and Mail this coupon to: 


serving from 11:30a.m.toclose Financial Aid L- institutes legal Trainin: i 

CENTER FOR available 1926 Arch Street a es ! 
Philadelphia, 

raphe et tcad ie VV A [- THE Sees Please send a copy of your catalogue. 

e | | : FOR PARALEGAL | Name 

ING | it ! 

1 South Prospect Street 1% 7 i 

vies of Vehiot Approved by the = | © Bis Ets: 

American ar I Colles (vr. of grad.) | 

The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, VT/655-2044 Association Ehorte (present) Thome) at 


UVM VOLUNTEERS THANK AREA MERCHANTS 


The student phonathon volunteers working with the Development Office at the University of Vermont 
would like to thank the following merchants for making the Sixth Annual Phonathon a success! 


The Potting Shed 

The Pub 

Rasputin's Incorporated 
Saga Foods 

Sailworks, Incorporated 
Shepard & Hamelle 
Sidney's 

Sirloin Saloon 
Skelton's Army and Navy 
Ski Rack 

Sneaker's 

Southern Comfort 

Tess 

Tortilla Flat 

Twin Oaks Tennis Center 
UVM Athletic Department 
UVM Bookstore 

Vermont Pasta Company 
Waterworks 

Windjammer Restaurant 
Woolen Mill Health & Fitness 
Zachary's Pizza House 


Ground Round 

Hayes & Carney 

Howard Johnson's 

Hunt's 

Ice House 

Jan Jackson Designs For You 
Kell & Mahoney's 
Kinfolks 

Linens' n things 

Mad Hatter 

Magrams 

Man Overboard, Ltd. 
McDonald's 

Merrill's Theatre 
Nickelodeon Cinemas 
Northern Lights Nautilus 
O'Brien's 

The Old Mill Kitchen Company 
Paper Peddler 

Pappagallo 

Patricia Lynn's Apparel 
Pizza Hut 

Plum Crazy 


All Seasons Factory Outlet 
The Alpine Shop 

Apple Mountain 

Arby's 

B.T. McGuire's 

Ben & Jerry's Ice Cream 
Beverly Pearl 

Big Ben's Pizza 

Buono Appetito Corporation 
Cambridge Sportswear 
Carroll Reed 
Cassler's 

Cheese Outlet 
Chessy's 

The City Market 
Country Miss, Inc. 
The Daily Planet 
Deja Vu Cafe 

The Downhill Edge 
Filomena's Pizza 
Floral Emporium 
The Fly Fishing Shop 
The Frame Game 


Remy Martin ~S.O.P 
Courvoisier. Hennesey. etc 


M-F 3 PM-Midnight 
Sat. 9:30-3:00 Brunch 
5:00-Midnight Dinner 


KKKKKKKK 


(Old Mill) 
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THUR 11/8 


SEMINAR 


Roman Medicine to the Time of 
Galen: by Peggy Stoll. Hall B, Given. 
Noon. 

Alternative Gardening Techniques: 
by Karen Alpert Hills Bldg., room 17. 


12:15 pm. 

Art and Multi-Sensory Experiences 
in Education: Church St. Center. 7 
pm. 


FORUM 


Open Forum for Problems an Ques- 
tions: by Staff Council.Memorial 
Lounge. 12:10 pm. 


RAIL P 


MON 11/12 


MEETING» 


Overseas Programs: L/LC AI61. 
2:30 pm. 


PRESENTATION 

Of the National Outdoor Leadership 
School: L/LC, 115 Commons. 8:00 
pm. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Caber size 71/2 womens 
ski boots, like new. Call Wendy at 
656-4254. 


SKIS FOR SALE: Head skis and 
nordica boots size 542, womens 
poles complete. Great condition, 
$100. Call 863-4260, 9-5 pm. 


1979 DATSUN 280ZX-Black: Limited 
Edition. Original owner. Garaged. 
Full accessories. 46,000 miles. Ex- 
cellent condition. $6500. Call 
658-4412. 

FIAT 131S: 1975. Runs well, good 
tires, a little bit of rust but this car 
has alot of class. $600. Call 
864-6978. 


FOR SALE: K2 skiis, Garamont 
boots, & Solomon bindings. 3 years 
old. $200 or best offer. Call Eric at 
x.3002 


WANTED 


FORP 


ONLY TWo KIDS CAME TO OUR 
HOUSE THIS RALLOWEEN.. 


wo 


alate 


oh 


TRAINING 


Fleming Museum Volunteer Pro- 
gram: Call Melinda Lee or Ann Porter 
at x2090.10 am. 


BAZAAR 


Holiday Bazaar and Lunch: 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 10 am. 


FILM 


Let It Be: B-106 Angell. 7, 9:30. 


WORKSHOP 


Relaxation Training Workshop: 
302-A, Lafayette. 7:00 pm. 

Creative Alternatives to Depres- 
sion: 146 S Williams St. 3:00 pm. Call 
x3340 for reservation. 


TUES 11/13 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Fireplace Lounge, L/L. 6:00 pm. 
‘Tuesday Night Live’: Rowell 242. 
6:30 pm. 


SEMINAR 
Dealing with Loss: by Alice Out- 
water. John Dewey Lounge. 4:00 pm. 


PANEL 


Nuclear War: Panel open to personal 
perspectives. Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman. 7:30 pm. 


ROOMMATE WANTED: Sunny, 
spacious apartment. Good location. 
$175/month, including heat. Star- 
ting Jan. 1. Call 863-6984. 


PART TIME HELP: Wanted for 
retail quick copy shop. Apply at 
Kinko’s Copies, 196 Main St., Burl- 
ington. 


PARKING SPACE NEEDED: For 
Dec., Jan., and Feb. Within 2 blocks 
of corner of Pearl and N. Winooski 
Ave. Call 862-4187. 


ROOMMATE WANTED: Female 
and non-smoker to share nice apart- 
ment with three others. $125/month 
plus utilities. 74 South Willard St. 
Great location. Call 863-9032, after 
§. 


UNINHIBITED MALE WANTED: To 
complete private photo portfolio. 
$50 modeling fee for right type. 
Sendphoto and descriptionto 
P.O.Box 9221, So. Burlington, 
05401. 


ARE YOU FUN, WEALTHY & MALE?: 
We'd like to meet you. Send name, 
number & income level to Zsa Zsa & 
Eva clo Jeanne Mance Desk.. 
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ONE WAS PRESSED AS HUMPTY 
DUMPTY AND THE OTHER AS 
FOGHORN LESGHKORN 


udden Impact: B-106 Angell. 7, 9:30 
12 
ar Games: 235 MLS. 2:30, 7, 9:30, 
12pm. 


SEMINAR 


itrogen Fixation in the High Arc- 
tic: by Dr. Schulman.B-403. Noon. 


WORKSHOP 


Women in Development Comittee: 
Blundell House. 3:00 pm. 


RECEPTION 


Faculty-Student Wine and Cheese: 
Craftsbury Room, Royal Tyler Theatre. 
4:00 pm. 


WED 11/14 
LECTURE 


Twilight for the 

by George Woodwell. 
MLS. 7:30 pm. 
Brown Bag Lectures: Gale Lawrence. 
Library Projection Room. Noon. 
Hang Loose, Hang Healthy: by Emina 
McCormick. Phi Betta Kappa Room, 
Waterman. Noon. 


HOUSE FOR RENT: Near Peari St. 
beverage. Available after X-Mas. 
Call 658-0083. 


HOUSE FOR RENT: Balance of 
school year. North End,-3 or 4 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen, 
semi-finished basement, off street 
parking. $575/month plus utilities. 
Call 658-4022, M-F, 8am-12pm only. 


PERSONALS 


J.C.: You and my blackbook are the 
best things that have happened to 
me this semester. Lil’ sis. 


RATS IN THE PIPES? How’d they get 
in there???? How gullible can you 


= GAt.rer.e 


Lucy, we have ways of making you 
come out of hibernation. Heir 
Fraulein. 


Baby Cakes- Here’s to a terrific 
22nd, enjoy! 


SKI COACHES: (4) Certified to 
coach junior racers ages 6-16. 
Weekends and holiday weeks. Good 
pay and benefits. Reply to the 
Cynic. 


WHICH CAME FIRST —THE 
CHICKEN OR THE E6G6T 


Men’s X-Country: at NCAA Cham- 
pionship. 

Women’s X-Country: at NCAA quali- 
fying meet. Site TBA. 


TRIP 


Outing Club Overnite: Full moon 
faculty hike. Call x2060. 


WORKSHOP 

Dealing with Anxiety and Other Bar- 
riers to Academic Achievement: 
Grasse Mount. 5:00 pm. 


MEETING 


Prayer: Campus Crusade for Christ. 
A102 L/L. Noon. 


FILM 


Women’s Issues: 401 
7:15 pm. 


Waterman. 


Faculty Box 3 


Iseue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! 


ran. 
Fer eur records: 


so ED es ee Ee HC Ss Se 


a initia’ 1 <i 7 ame 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTESE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermoat Cynic 


Living/Learning Center 


Ad must be in before 
Menday seon for the week it is to be 


SUN 11/11 
FILM 


Dr. Strangelove or How I Learne 
to Stop Worrying and Love th 
Bomb: b-106, Angell. 7, 9:30. 


hru Nov. 17: L/L Pottery Instructors. 
e Gallery, L/LC. 

hru Jan. 4: Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont. Fleming Museum. 
Thru Aug. ‘85: The Original Ver- 
monters. Fleming Museum. 

hru Nov. 21: Place Settings, a Group 
Showing, in Clay. L/LC Gallery. 


—. 


by Keith Eldred 


bag bidet 


FAMOUS. BRAND SAVINGS ayne WILLISTON RQ. SO. BURLINGTON 


SONY. STRVX 450 -  PSLX-22C ,GONY. 
Receiver Turntable 


TCFX-25 , SON Y. TCFX-510R, 
Cassette Deck 


S = Si. 


2 | emo PF] os oS ry 


* Dolby* Noise Reduction 
* Soft Touch Controls 
* Auto Tape Selector 


- 40 Watts Per Channel 
* Audio/Video Control Center 
* Dual Tape Monitors 


MFG SUGG $300) $229.88 
SONY. STRVX-750 


Receiver : ‘Turntable 


* Direct Drive Motor - 
* Semi Automatic Functions 
- Complete With Cartridge 


- Dolby* B&C Noise Reduction 
* Auto Reverse 
« Automatic Music Sensor 


ME 1 $280) 9404.00 EE 
ONY  £CK-555.5 
Cassette Deck} 


BS // : 
- 70 Watts Per Channel * Direct Drive Motor * Dolby* B&C Noise Reduction - Independent Suspension—3 Heads 
* Direct Access Digital Tuning « Fully Automatic Functions * Soft Touch Controls * Variable Bias Control 
* Feather Touch Controls * Front Panel Controls * Cue & Review * Full Logic Control 


MFG SUGG $430) $344.88 _ 


fF, THE 201 Il THE 301 Il | 
SF SPEAKER SYSTEM AIOE, SREMKER SYSTEM pi aor ea a 


\. SPEAKER SYSTEM} 


a, Direct reflecting sound 
Clarity and superb imaging—all from a small The bookshelf speaker that proved it could be that puts you in the 
cabinet! done. concert hall. 

MFG SUGG $250) $199.88 pr (MFG SUGG $400) $279.88 pr _ MFG SUGG $684) $489.88 pr 
SONY. SONY. =. SONY 
WALKMAN. WALKMAN. sz WALKMAN. . 

WM-8 . 


WM-F8 WM-16 


* AM/FM Stereo Cassette Player 
* Cue & Review Switch 


MFG SUGG $100) $76.88 


* Casette Player 
* Auto Shut Off 


(MFG SUGG $50) $36. 88 


* Dolby* Noise Reduction 
* Auto Reverse 


[5 D100 


—— ae eG es TT im a = } ee Ft Wy 
]rearanez| -440 Jrsaranez) > gio Jsvnecennes| 
v ms \ | Camm “yj 

THE SOLID GOLD souyo urntable THE SOLID GOLD SOUND Deck . THE “SOLID GOLD (SOUND THE SOLID GOLD SOUND 


* 3 Way Digital 
Reference System, | 


* Linear Tracking * Auto Reverse - 70 Watts Per Channel - 12 Inch Woofer 
* Fully Automatic * Dolby* B&C Noise Reduction * Wireless Remote Cantrol - 3 Inch Midrange 
* Auto Speed Selector * Timer Stand By * Digital Tuning - 1 Inch Tweeter 


(MFG SUGG $200) $159.88 (MFG SUGG $280) $229.88 


SAVE More Music Dollars TAPES FROM SON Y. 
All Our In Stock. ae a eiomna| 
neu eRe rev nMpAnNiicTc i $2) A Oem t 2)-s8@ | 
JVC HIGHFIDELITY PRODUCTS HF-90- renga s rex 
Are Now Marked At Up To HF-90 HFX-90 ' UCX-S90 


30% Off! i$1.19 EACH $1.49 EACH $2.99 EACH 


*Dolby Is A Registered Trademark Of Dolby Labs, Inc. 


, te re O FE X C h e n q Q Sale Prices Good Through Nov. 12, 1984 


QUANTITIES LIMITED 
1 AMOUS BRAND SAVINGS WILUSTOR AD $0 BURLINGTON 658-6952 


en 
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By ALEX NEMEROV 

Six UVM men’s varsity soccer players — 
saying that they have the “unanimous”’ support 
of their teammates — have blasted the coaching 
abilities of head coach Paul Reinhardt and 
assistant coach Geoff Greig, blaming them for 
the team’s second consecutive losing season. 

The players said that Reinhardt, the 1975 
Division I National Coach of the Year who 
guided UVM to a 5-11-1 record this year and a 
4-10-1 record last year, is ‘‘incompetent.” Greig, 
the players said, is ‘‘negative.”’ 

“The reason we are doing this is first of all 
because we are the leaders of the team,” said 
captain Phil vanderWilden, who has played four 
seasons at UVM. ‘‘We are speaking for the team. 
The team over the season knew what was going 
to happen and we have their unanimous support. 

“We love the game and we want to see the 
program do well,’ vanderWilden said. ‘In the 
past all we’ve heard is that it’s our fault. We’re 
sick and tired of it. It’s not our fault. We need 
coaching.” 

The disgruntled UVM seniors — in addition 
to vanderWilden, Dave Grose, Mark Lev, Parke 
FitzGerald, Doc Ellis, and Jim Mitchell — said 
also: 

—that Reinhardt’s inopportune substitutions 


_and lack of tactical pro wecuge led directly to. 


UVM defeats this season; 

—that his practices often were “‘useless;”’ 

—that he is a poor recruiter; 

—that he cut a very skilled player, John 
Hourigan, for doubtful reasons at training camp 
this pre-season ; 

—that he did not have the respect of his 
players. 

Greig, the players said, talked too much 
about not wanting to lose and did not offer 
constructive advice. 

“This is my fourth year, and a lot of these 
things have been going on since I was a fresh- 
man,” Mitchell said. “I hope it doesn’t come 
down to like in past years, where people said it’s 
the seniors griping about a losing season. These 
grievances are not the result of one losing 
season.” 

Reinhardt, Seatatiantically refuting all of the 
above accusations, said, “Seldom do you see a 
team with a winning record have a problem. The 
players are displeased with themselves for not 
performing better. I’m here to understand what 


INSIDE: 


Time To Tuck It : 
Read the Annual Cyt 


| Ski Issue 
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Soccer Players Blast Reinhardt 


SOCCER COACH PAUL REINHARDT: “Seldom 
do you see a team with a winning record have a 
problem.”’ 


their concerns are. I would feel, knowing them 
personally as I do, that they would have more 
character in meeting with me first.”’ 

VanderWilden said that Reinhardt’s substitu- 
tions contributed to several UVM defeats this 
season. VanderWilden mentioned in particular 
games in which he and other seniors had been 
replaced. 

Reinhardt said the seniors’ performances 
dictated how much playing time they received. 
“‘You’d like for (the seniors) always to be hot,” 
he said. ‘‘Unfortunately, that didn’t occur. They 
weren’t consistent and because of that they were 
substituted for. Substitution is a part of our 
program that’s used in a productive way.”’ 

The frequent substitutions were disruptive, 
Lev said. “We had a core of six to eight players a 
good coach would keep on the field at all times. 
These are the players who have been with each 


ge Ts 


By ERIC LIPTON 


their first woman governor, 
- Kunin, an experienced legislator, 


- 90 minutes,”’ 


The oiiccns of Vermont have elected 
Madeleine 
who is 


convinced she understands the needs of 
UVM. Kunin based her campaign platform 
on several significant issues concerning the 
UVM community. She declared her support 
for the federal order to raise the Vermont 
drinking age from 18 to 21 because she 
felt the increase would successfully reduce 
teenage highway deaths. She expressed 
concern over the welfare of the state educa- 
tional system, proposing a 20 percent 
increase in the state education appropria- 
tions and she suggested a study of UVM 
admissions, concerned about the dominating 
number of out-of-state students. The cam- 


other and know what each other’s going to do,” 
he said. 

Said Grose, ‘‘You know who your best 
players are. The best teams play 11 guys.” Said 
Ellis, ‘‘We never had 11 starters, we never had 
the unity to be consistent.” 

Reinhardt said that, given the talent avail- 
able, playing the same 11 players was not an 
option. ‘‘We don’t have 11 guys who could play 
he said. “It wouldn’t happen here 
with the talent we have.”’ 

The symptoms of Reinhardt’s allegedly 
inadequate tactical knowledge, vanderWilden 
said, included the fact that the team did not 
work on tactics during practice and that poor 
player selection in close games had resulted in 
UVM losses. 

Said Reinhardt, discussing changes made in 
this year’s program, ‘‘The practices have been 
more tactically oriented. Our players are aware 
of the tactical elements of the game.”’ Focusing 
on the losses in which his coaching is alleged to 
have hurt the team, Reinhardt said, ‘““The players 
play the game, not the coach.”’ 

After a strong training camp, Grose said, the 
team’s practices became ‘“‘useless. Our practice 
sessions weren’t intense. The work died down.”’ 

Said Lev, ““There was no structure in prac- 
tices. It was just going through the motions. 
Most of the time it was left up to the seniors to 
get things going.” 

Reinhardt, together with assistant coach 
Mike O’Neill, said the strength of the team in its 
losing season was its good attitude in practice. 
Reinhardt said, ‘‘If we could have played the 
way we practiced, we would have had a winning 
season. The strength of this club was their 
ability to put in quality practice time and not 
abandon the ship. Practices are more organized 
than they’ve ever been before.”’ 

Many players, Grose said, took exception to 
‘European handball,” a drill that called for 
players to throw the ball to each other, and, 
without using their feet, score goals only with 
their heads. Said Grose, “I really get discouraged 
when he pulls off these drills like European 
handball. He thinks it makes a few people 


happy. It makes me sick.’’ Grose said he thought 
the drill had little or no relation to soccer and 
was a waste of time. 

Added Ellis, ‘‘Whenever we would play that, 


See PLAYERS, page 16 


paign promises have been ade now we 
time for the legislation to be acted upon. 

This Tuesday, the Cynic was granted an 
interview with the governor-elect, In this 
interview Kunin’s proposals and attitudes 
concerning UVM were disclosed. When 
Kunin is inaugurated in mid-January change 
is inevitable, as she will become the first 
Democratic governor in eight years. Many of 
these new policies will directly affect the 
campus community, one of them especially 
will restructure the social life at UVM. 

“I personally feel the drinking age 
should be raised and I feel confident the 
legislation will pass,’’ she said. Kunin has 
the backing of both the state House and 
Senate on this issue. 

“I don’t particularly like the federal 
See KUNIN, page 8 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


LOOKS THAT 
GO TOWORK 
FOR YOU... 


:= arrived jeans, with 
“Guess”’ they’re always news. 
Designed for fun and loaded 
with the newest details. 
Attention grabbing style in 
stone-washed denims. 

Basic blue, olive green, 

black or grey for sizes 2- 

14. From $48. Come see! 


Mayvair 


on the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl, « MasterCard, : ; : 
Amer. Ex., VISA, Mayfair Charge « 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 % 247 Main St. * Burlington Vt * 658-6564 


48 Merchants Row e Rutland Vt ¢ 773-7750 


““GREY FLANNELED 
CONFORMITY... 
NO WAY.” 


“T’m more comfortable with 
old friends...and old clothes.” 


“But, it’s great to wear some- 
thing new, that will soften 
into an old favorite.” 


Discover the POTENTIAL of your 

HAIR HOLD 
- Get PERSONALIZED HAIRCUTTING 
- Ask for a FREE CONSULTATION 
— Let our Experts create a NEW & 
EXCITING YOU! 


STUDENTS 
always get 
30% OFF! 
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35 Lower Main Street 
Burlington 


862-1790 


HOURS: 
Monday 9 - 5 
Tuesday ~ Friday 9 - 7 
Saturday 9 - 4 


Free Parking in Rear 
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FOCUS 


in Philosophy Dept. 
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Students, Faculty Criticize Inadequacies 


By SCOTT VALENT 

Pre-registration has begun and many 
students are dissatisfied with the selec- 
tion of courses offered by the 
Philosophy Department. The problem 
has existed for a number of years and 
has effectively denied students of the 
education they deserve. 

During the past three years, many im- 
portant philosophy courses were either 


cancelled or simply not offered. In fact, 


one-third of the department’s 200-level 
courses haven’t been taught for over 
four years. — 

Because of this, the UVM Philosophy 
Dept. has disregarded many major bran- 
ches of philosophy, most notably: Ex- 
istentialism, Phenomenology, and 
American philosophy. 

Important individual thinkers such as 
Kant and Nietzsche have also received 
little or no attention. Many of these un- 
taught branches of thought are classified 
as non-analytic. 

One of the most important and in- 
fluential philosophers of all times is Im- 
manuel Kant. Most universities have a 
fall semester course devoted solely to 
Kant; at UVM a course in Kant has not 
been taught in five years. One was 
scheduled for the fall of 1983 but was 
cancelled because of the departure of a 


‘professor. 


Since then, students have been 
assured that a new and qualified pro- 
fessor would be sought. In the past two 
years three new professors have been 
hired, none of whom is presumably 
qualified to teach Kant. Because of this, 
it is impossible to intensively study Kant 
at UVM. 

The UVM philosophy department, 
students believe, has also devoted little 


-attention to Existentialist thought. A re- 


cent poll in a philosophy 101 class by 
the chairman of the philosophy depart- 
ment clearly indicated that the vast ma- 
jority of the class preferred a course on 
Existentialism over a course on 19th 
century philosophy. Without regard to 
the majority, the department chose to 
teach 19th century philosophy. The 
reasoning behind this decision was that 
a course on Existentialism was to be of- 
fered by the religion department. 
Ironically, the philosophy department 
has refused to let its students take this 
course in place of the unoffered Existen- 
tialism course in the philosophy depart- 
‘Ment. — 

This effectively means that it is im- 
possible to study such philosophers as 
Sartre, Camus, Heidegger, and Husseral 
at UVM. 

Another field that has been left un- 
taught is Phenomenology. This is 
because of the continued absence of 
Asst. Prof. Giuseppina Moneta, who is 
currently engaged in a court battle with 
the philosophy department. 

Because of her absence, no 
Phenomenology courses have been 
taught for the ‘past two years and it is 
likely that none will be taught until the 
resolution of this court case. 

Other courses have been neglected. 
One of these, American philosophy, ex- 
amines thinkers such as James, San- 
tayana, Whitehead and our own John 
Dewey. This course has not been taught 
in five years. Philosophy of history and 
a 200-level logic course have not been 
taught in seven years. 

These limited course offerings have 
generated much student criticism. 
Philosophy major Betsey Buckley is 
frustrated by the repetition of some 
courses and neglect of others. 
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“Tm tired of, reading the same 
philosophers when there are so many 
others to learn,” Buckley said. 

Another student is distressed with the 
one-sidedness of the department in ig- 
noring specific branches of non-analytic 
philosophy and only teaching western- 
based analytic philosophy. This same 
student commented ‘on the frustration 
of being a philosophy major at UVM. 

“As an underclassman I got excited 
about taking certain 200-level courses 
but they haven’t even been offered,” the 
student said. These inadequacies have 
caused many students to question the 
value of being a philosophy major at 
UVM, the student said. 

Religion major Tom Lambert is one 
example. “I originally had the intention 
of becoming a philosophy major but 
after seeing how many courses weren’t 
offered, I switched to religion,” he said. 

Lambert also criticized the qualifica- 
tions of the three recently hired pro- 
fessors. “It’s a tragedy that three spots 
were open and none of the professors 
could teach non-analytic philosophy,” 
Lambert said. These are criticisms which 
require answers. 

William Mann, the chairman of the 
philosophy department, admits that pro- 
blems do exist and attributes them to 
unanticipated faculty departures and 
sabbaticals. “There has been significant 
turnover coupled with a number of peo- 
ple on leave...it has caused problems and 
it’s regrettable but not intentional,” he 
said, 

Two years ago, two philosophy 
teachers did leave without warning the 
department. Only one half of the 
philosophy professors listed in the UVM 
catalogue are presently teaching. 

When questioned about the new pro- 


. fessors Mann admits that this is another 


problem. “There is a_ staffing 
problem...we had a nation-wide search 
and couldn’t come up with anyone who 
would be satisfactory,” Mann said. 


Philosophy professor Will Miller said 
that the problem is not the number of 
available professors. “There are approx- 


‘imately 30 unemployed philosophy prof- 


fessors for every employed professor,” 
said Miller. 

Miller said the philosophy department 
is having problems finding professors 
because they only intend to hire certain 
types of philosophers. “The department 
is only interested in right-wing analytic 
philosophers,” Miller said. 

Miller is upset with this policy but 
said that he can do nothing about it 
because hiring decisions are made 
“unilaterally” by the “the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences and only two or three 
members of the department,” he said. 

Miller had other criticisms of the 
department. He said that course offer- 
ings are limited because this process is 
completed by these same two or three 
members of the department. 

Miller also said that one of the 
reasons for this is the lack of departmen- 
tal meetings. “Most departments that I 
know of have their professors meet 
regularly to plan curriculum but our 
department has no meetings of this 
sort,” he said. 

Miller said he is dissatisfied with the 
education offered by the UVM 
philosophy department. “The current 
philosophy department denies majors a 
broad education...1 feel UVM 
philosophy majors are ill-prepared in 
relation to other philosophy majors at 
comparable universities.” 
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Lon¢é Distance 
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ac 18-foot home run on July 4, 
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ormation on AT&T Long Distance, 
_ call 1800 222-0300 


The more you hear 
the better we sound.” 
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Fac Senate 
OK?’s Prof! 


Trustee Idea 


By ERIC LIPTON 

Discussion in the UVM 
Faculty Senate meeting last 
Thursday opened with Pre- 
sident. Lattie Coor’s concern 
over a new faculty proposal. 
After a heated 30 minute 
debate, the proposal, to 
place faculty members on 
the Board of Trustees, 
passed by a large majority 
in a voice vote. 


A monthly event, the 
Faculty Senate meeting 
lasted over two _ hours, 
focusing on three topics: 
the Board of Trustees issue, 
transferring: grades to UVM 


from universities outside of. . |. 


the U.S., and an open 
discussion on the flounder- 
ing Living/Learning Center. 

The Faculty Senate, 
composed of the 989 UVM 
faculty members, meets 11 
times a year in Memorial 
Lounge. Attended by about 
60 faculty members, this 
month’s meeting was called 
to order at 4:20 p.m. 


The first significant arti- 
cle on the agenda was the 
report of the Ad Hoc 

_ committee regarding faculty 
representation on the Board 
of Trustees. Professor Beal 
Hyde, acting in substitution 
for committee chairman 
Frank Bryan, presented the 
resolution calling for two 
members of the UVM facul- 
ty to be placed upon the 
board as voting members. 
These two _ individuals 
would be chosen by direct 
election from the tenured 
faculty. = 


President Coor was the 
first to speak on the issue. 
“In concept, I oppose the 
idea of direct constituent 
representation on the Board 
of Trustees,” Coor said. 
Presenting two significant 
problems in the proposal, 
Coor stated that he agreed 
faculty should be represent- 
ed on the Board of Trus- 
tees, but not as actual 
voting members. ‘‘Chairman 
and other representatives 


have played a passive role, 


indeed so have the student 
leaders. I personally support 
this. The Board of Trustees 
should be fully informed of 
the views of this senate,” 
said Coor. r 


The presence of two 
students on the Board was 
defended by Coor, as he 
explained that the students 
have no constituency, no 
responsibility to represent 
the student body. President 
Coor’s second objection ori- 
ginated from the fact that 
should the proposal pass the 
Faculty Senate, it would 


See FACULTY, page 9 
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Chairman of the World Wildlife Fund George Woodwell 
yesterday led a group of seven speakers participating in 


“Nuclear Awareness Day 


.? In his speech at 235 Marsh Life 
Pp 


Sciences, Woodwell said that ‘‘it is important to understand 
the scale of (the U.S.’s nuclear) weapons.”’ 


UVM?’s Prof Miller Blasts 
U.S. Nuke Policy | 


By AMY SCHLEGEL, 
ALEXANDRA de 
ROCHEFORT 
and SEAN MEHEGAN 

Will Miller, a UVM 
philosophy professor, was 


the first in a series of 
speakers in yesterday’s 
Nuclear Awareness Day, 


sponsored by the Union of 
Concerned Students. 

In the seminar ‘‘The 
History of United States 
Use of Nuclear Weapons,” 
Miller talked about the 
federal policy of past presi- 
dents and the way they 
have brandished nuclear 
weapons as a_ blackmail 
technique. For years, Miller 
said, the threat of first-use 
of nuclear weapons has 
been the mainstay of the 
U.S. policy in dealing with 
other countries, from the 
Truman Administration to 
today. 

Other speakers in yes- 
terday’s session were: Mark 
Estrin, from  Burlington’s 
Peace and Justice Center, 
Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders, Glen Hawkes, 
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author and teacher, Helen 
John, a founder of the 
Greenham Common Peace 
Camp in England who is 
presently suing the United 
States, and Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott. 

According to Miller, the 
bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was unnecessary, 
since Japan was already 
beaten and was ready to 
sign a conditional surrender. 
Instead, he said, the U.S. 
used the atomic bomb twice 
to show other countries 
that they would not. hesi- 
tate to back up their words 
with action. 

In effect, Miller said, 
the U.S. used the bomb to 
send this message to ‘“‘the 
Soviets in particular and the 
rest of the world inciden- 
tally” just to show how 
resolute it was in following 
its threats. 

Despite this show of 
weaponry, he added, the 
U.S. has been claiming for 
years that it is behind the 
Soviets in the _ build-up 
of nuclear weapons. Miller 


said that this was not the 
case until recently and now 
the U.S. is bolstering its 
defense in retaliation to the 
Soviet Union’s build-up of 
weapons. 

In the next five years, 
Miller added, President 
Reagan will increase the 
defense budget 1.5 trillion 


dollars, a price tag that 
represents 60 times the cost 
of the Vietnam War. 

“Tt is important for the 
U.S. to continue building 
up in order to maintain the 


history of blackmail which 
we have used in our rela- 
tions with the world,” 
Miller said. 

Other examples of this 
U.S. tendency to use force 
were cited by Miller, speci- 
fically the recent discovery 
of CIA pamphlets being 
supplied to the contras in 
Nicaragua which detail in- 
terrogation and_ torture 
methods, as well as the U.S. 
training of SAVAK, the 
Iran secret police which 


See MILLER, page 8 
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Woodwell 
Warns of 


Post-Nuke 
Threats 


By ALEXANDRA 

de ROCHEFORT 
George Woodwell, chair- 
man of the World Wildlife 


_ Fund and vice-president of 


the National Resources 
Defense Council, spoke yes- 
terday in a seminar for 
Nuclear Awareness Day en- 
titled ‘‘Nuclear ‘War: Twi- 
light for the Species?” 
Woodwell, a graduate:of 


Dartmouth College;*srecei- 


ved a Ph.D.-in‘botanyctrom 
Duke University.’ Preséntly 
a lecturer: at: Yale Univer2 
sity, he has been working in 
the ecological field for years 
and has become increasingly 
disturbed by the buildup of 
nuclear weapons. 

According to Woodwell, 
Hiroshima was | bombed 
with a nuclear weapon 
equalling 12,000 tons of 
TNT; six days later Naga- 
saki was destroyed with the 
equivalent of 22,000 tons. 
Comparably, the U.S. now 
has some 50,000 warheads 
which contain 15,000 mega- 
tons of TNT, meaning that 
there are three to four tons 
for each citizen on earth. 
“These numbers are so large 


' and difficult to understand 


and the concept is so hard 
to imagine but it is impor- 
tant to understand the scale 
of these weapons.” 

Various. studies have 
been conducted and one 
recently done by a world 
health organization _ esti- 
mates that approximately 
50 percent of the popula- 
tion would be dead or 
seriously injured if a 10,000 
megaton exchange occur- 
red. 

Another group came to 
the conclusion that a 5,000 
megaton exchange would 
change the surface of the 
earth in terms of climate 


and atmospheric effects. 
The effects would ostensi- 
bly include large dark 


clouds obscuring the heat 
and light of the sun and 
causing a freezing of the 
land. 

Woodwell said ___ that 
there is no question as to 
what the future would 
entail for man in the event 
of a nuclear war, although 
he did say it would be rash 
to say people couldn’t live. 
“They might live in small 
bands in far-reaching cor- 
ners of the earth, but it 
would be a very long time 
before a society of similar 
structure would result and 
it is a genuine possibility 
that man might not sur- 
vive.” 


See WOODWELL, next page 
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By ALEXANDRA de 
ROCHEFORT 

A bizarre variety of 
Oriental instruments of 
death were seized from two 
Burlington youths who 
battled UVM _ students 
Saturday night. The uniden- 
tified high school students, 
who received minor bruises 
and lacerations from the 
collegians, submitted peace- 
fully to University Security 
officers. 

According to Dave 
Richard, director of UVM 
Security, the well-armed 
high school students had 
been driving past a frater- 
nity house when they were 
taunted with obscenities 
from a group gathered out- 
side. The two factions ex- 
changed verbal abuse and 
then exchanged blows, leav- 
ing one youth battered. 

The high school stu- 
dents then proceeded to 
drive to their houses, obtain 
several lethal weapons, 
among them: nun-chuk, 
two sias (Oriental swords), a 
night stick, and an Oriental 
steel whip. 

They quickly returned 
to the UVM campus and 


Vt. Ski Areas All Set 


Killington—By Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, at least a dozen Ver- 
mont ski areas plan to be open. 

The Killington Ski Area was 
the first in the East to open 
again this year, thanks to two 
days of snowmaking leading to 
a Nov. 3 opening. 

Stowe, Sugarbush and Strat- 
ton Mountain all plan to be 
ready by tomorrow, with 
Bromley looking to be open in 
the middle of the month. 


All clothing 10% off! 


All skis 10% off! 
All boots 10% off! 
All bindings 20% off! 


searched for their adver- 
saries. Finding them in the 
parking lot of Terrill Hall, 
the youths tried to run 
them down in their car, 
unsuccessfully. At that 
point, the high schoolers 
got out of their car and 
threatened the college stu- 
dents with the weapons. 
For the second time that 
day, the two groups fought 
violently, the  collegians 
managing to pry several of 
the weapons away from the 
attackers. 

Arriving on the scene, 
UVM Security officers per- 
suaded the feuding groups 
to surrender. The affair is 
under investigation and the 
State Attorney will decide 
if further proceedings are 
warranted. 


“No one is innocent or 
completely free from guilt 
and it’s all being pieced 
together now,”’ said Rich- 
ard. “We must determine 
the chain of circumstances 
and who did what to 
whom,”’ added Jack Comry, 
another Security officer. 
The officers who were in- 
volved refused to comment. 


Meanwhile, Pico, Smuggler’s 
Notch and Bolton Valley ex- 
pect to greet skiers on or near 
Thanksgiving Day. 


To get ready for Thanksgiv- 
ing skiing, when slopes are 
fresh and less crowded, a free 
Thanksgiving Ski Kit is 
available by sending a postcard 
to the Vermont Travel Divi- 
sion, Dept. 35, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


CRAZED NINJA DEATH DUO NABBED 


UVM Security Disarms BHS Tandem 


THE DEADLY INSTRUMENTS: Pictured above is the shocking assortment of Oriental 
weapons seized by UVM Security last Saturday. ; 


Students Blast 
Jeane’s Speech 


After a week of preparation, 
about 100 University of 
Washington students peaceful- 
ly protested Jeane Kirkpatrick’s 
support of American policy in 
EI Salvador. 


But inside the ballroom, 
other students protested when 
Kirkpatrick, who was supposed 
to speak about Central 
America, gave a pre-election 
speech praising the late Sen. 
Henry Jackson instead. 

Officials ejected about 10 
students for interrupting 
Kirkpatrick. 


High School & Younger 


KIDS ONLY SKIING BLITZ 


One Day Only! Saturday, November 17, 9-5! Our first ever — and your best ever 
chance to save on ’85 clothing & equipment for kids! 


Complete ski packages (including 
Skis, boots, bindings, poles, and mounting) 
Starting at just $172.95 — you'll save up 


to $140! 


Special Purchase Parkas & Bibs 
Parkas, reg. $70, now $39.95 (sizes 6-14 only) 
Bibs, reg. $40, now $24.95 (sizes 6-16 only) 
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Woodwell Warns 


continued from preceding page tive and worthwhile. Even 


The lecture and_ its 
ensuing implications seemed 
to have an effect on the 
crowd, many of them stu- 
dents at UVM. To fresh- 
man Kristin Westphal, 
Woodwell provided many 
new facts which she hadn’t 
contemplated - before. ‘‘I 
was a little overwhelmed 
with all the facts about the 
fall-out and solar radiation. 
I still have no idea that it 
could happen soon.”’ 

Philip Jones, another 
freshman, felt that Wood- 
well’s lecture was informa- 


Saturday! 
One Day Boot Specials 


Alpina, Jr. Comp, reg. $130, now $89.95 


so, he does not believe 
in a nuclear freeze because 
he said it is not verifiable. 
“T find it a little ridiculous. 
You can’t just stop right 
here since there are so many 
other factors at stake. The 
freeze is not the way,’ he 
added. 

This view contrasted 
with that of Natalie Forcier 
and Jessica Bates, other 
students who strongly sup- 
port the freeze. “Somehow 
we should stop everything 
we’re doing and work on 
our relationship with other 
countries,’ Forcier said. 


You can look merchandise over 
on Friday but no buying until 


Dolomite Comet & Elite, reg. $185, now $119.95 
Sign up to win a sailboard 


($700 value)—no purchase necessary! 


Quantities of all sale items limited so be here 
early Saturday for best selection. Sale prices 
limited to purchases for high school age or 
younger. In stock merchandise only. Special 
parkas not available in Waitsfield. 


Layaway 
20% down — 30 days to pay! 
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The Downhill Edge 


» OMELET HOUSE 


__ *HEARTY COUNTRY BREAKFAST 
#389 VARIETIES OF OMELETS 


*ALL NATURAL PANCAKES 
(create your own!) 


~ «HOMEMADE BREADS 
_*FRESH GROUND BOTTOMLESS 


123 E ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI- 655.1700 
In front of the Beverage Warehouse 
7am-3pm 


MCAT-LSAT - GMAT 
VAT: DAT: GRE-CPA 


655-3300 
The Woolen Mill 20 W. Canal St 


Te, Winooski, Vermont 


Stanlout 
RAP LAN 


EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 


in New York State Stanley H Kaplan Educational Center itd 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


CATAMOUNT ARTS AND THE VERMONT ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND PRESENT 


Ray Charles 


IN CONCERT 


wi ete, 
ie 


With The 
Raelettes 
and The Ray 
Charles 
Orchestra 


SATURDAY 

DECEMBER 

8th 

7:00 & 9:30 

The Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


TICKETS? 510,50, 542.50, 315 

At Flynn Theatre & Campus Book Store, Burlington; 
Buch Spieler, Montpelier; or call 748-2600 or 
86-FLYNN. Major credit cards accepted. 
Co-sponsored by WJOY/Q99 and WDEV. 


Miller Rips U.S. Nuke Policy 


continued from page 6 


reportedly killed more than 
100,000 people in the 27- 
year reign of the Shah. 

Miller asserted | that 
these CIA pamphlets have 
been published since the 
late 1940s and 50s. 

“The notion that we 
preserve freedom and self- 
determination is a cruel 
hoax,” Miller said. ‘‘We (the 
American people) are the 
least knowledgeable in the 
world about U.S. foreign 
policy. Everyone knows 
more about it than we do.”’ 

Katherine Gluck, a 
UVM sophomore involved 
with the Union of Con- 
cerned Students, was 
responsible for much of the 
day’s coordination of 
events. “I know a lot of the 
campus is not interested in 
what I’m doing, but the 
effort is so worth all the 
energy I’m putting into it,” 
she said. “I don’t believe 
the whole campus is apathe- 
Tie 

Mayor Bernie Sanders 


called yesterday for Univer- 
sity of Vermont students to 
apply pressure on faculty 
members to speak out on 
nuclear war issues, as part 
of the Nuclear Awareness 
Day speakers. “It is the 
moral duty of the Univer- 
sity faculty to speak out, 
and it is your job to put 
pressure on them,’’ Sanders 
said. “Half the kids don’t 
know what’s going on.”’ 


Sanders urged students 
to look beyond the nuclear 
issues for a restructuring of 
the nuclear mentality. ““We 
live in a very sick world. We 
need a massive exchange of 
technology and __interna- 
tional dialogue in order to 
beat down nationalism.” 
Nationalism, Sanders said, 
produces frightened people 
who do not speak up for 
fear of reproval from super- 
iors or peers. “‘We need an 
attack on the whole system 
itself. Few people stand up 
and take action. Everyone’s 
responsible. The will to live 


must be stronger. We need 


radical changes, interna- 
tionally, and reasonably 
soon.” 


Sanders said that he is 
not. optimistic that such 


changes or progress will 
transpire in the near future. 
He said he believed that a 
handful of students who are 
not afraid of _ reproval 
should play an active role in 
putting pressure on respon- 
sible faculty members who 
are also unafraid of repro- 
val. He suggested some 
channels of action such as 
drawing up proposal state- 
ments, familiarizing oneself 
with the Board of Trustees 
and their policy-making, 
talking to department heads 
and other students about 
nuclear concerns, and cor- 
responding with other uni- 
versities about their 
approach to nuclear issues. 
“Start at home and then 
move out and tell people 
that world peace is the most 


See NUCLEAR, next page 


Kunin Admits Drinking Age 
Hike is Inevitable 


continued from cover 


intrusion into the state’s 
jurisdiction,”’ she said. The 
governor-elect believes there 
are other ways to socialize 
than drinking. ““There are 
other ways to prove you’re 
a man or a woman,”’ Kunin 
once said. Expressing con- 
cern for the _ inevitable 
adjustment problems that 
UVM students will encoun- 
ter, Kunin pledged her 
support during the transi- 
tion. ‘I hope to work with 
UVM to see _ how this 
transition can be com- 


pleted. It ‘will be an educa- 
tional process,”’ she said. 


Hopkins Expert 
Speaks on 
Cells 


Dr. Peter Devreotes, a 
member of the Department 
of Biological Chemistry at 
the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, spoke Monday 
in a seminar entitlec “How 
Cells Communicate,”’ which 
was sponsored by the UVM 
Department of Zoology. 
Devreotes talked about the 
cell’s mechanisms of relay- 
ing information, work for 
which he is well known. 


Devreotes did his gradu- 
ate study at Johns Hopkins 
and later worked on his 
post-doctoral work at the 
University of Chicago. The 
author of many _ papers 
describing his work on these 
receptors, Devreotes has 
been published in the Jour- 
nal of Cell Biology and, 
more recently, in the Jour- 
nal of Biological Chemistry. 


Kunin clearly stated 
though, that when the legis- 
lation does take effect, 
strict enforcement will fol- 
low including close on- 
campus regulation. ‘“‘We will 
have to enforce it, we can’t 
have double  standards,”’ 
said Kunin. The option of 
including a _ grandfather 
clause on the legislation is 
one that Kunin will serious- 
ly consider, if student sup- 
port is strong enough. A 
grandfather clause _ states 
that rights given cannot be 
revoked retroactively. 
‘Enforcement of a grand- 
father clause is difficult, but 
I am willing to look into it. 
Governor Cuomo in New 
York recently rejected it, 
but I am willing to consider 
it,’’ said Kunin. The federal 
order requires the legisla- 
tion to be enacted within 
two years. Kunin predicts it 
will pass in the spring of 
next year. 


In the late 1950s state 
aid to UVM made up 19 
percent of the University 
budget. In 1983 it account- 
ed for less than 16 percent 
as a gradual decline in 
constant dollars have 
reduced the state appropria- 
tions, resulting in consis- 
tently increasing tuition. In 
1984, $21,443,000 was 
given to UVM. With the 
cost of inflation and the 
current salary needs, in 
order to control the tuition 
rate, an 8 percent increase 
will be needed. Kunin seems 
to be aware of the educa- 
tional demands of the state. 
*. hope we can deal appro- 
priately and fairly with the 
needs and resources,’’ she 
said. “I have appointed a 
state aid educational budget 
group that will consider the 
UVM appropriation request. 
We will look at the overall 
budget, and then at UVM’s 


request.’’ Presently Kunin is 
not prepared to release any 
estimates on the 1985 UVM 
appropriation. 


The communication 
problem that exists between 
UVM and the state govern- 
ment was another issue 
Kunin is prepared to 
address. “‘UVM is a great 
resource. We need to look 
at better ways to use all its 
potential economic and 
agricultural expertise. It’s a 
two-way street though,” 
said Kunin. She expressed 
concern over the amount of 
out-of-state students being 
admitted to UVM. “‘It’s 
always been a problem. I 
particularly noted that the 
freshman class has recently 
shifted to more out-of-state 
than in-state students. I 
want to see if there are'any 
barriers to Vermont stu- 
dents.”” She expressed the 
need to increase awareness 
of UVM in the state legisla- 
ture. Admitting the negative 
attitude many state legisla- 
tors associate with UVM, 
Kunin is searching for ways 
to increase the state-UVM 
partnership. “I’m looking 
forward to a good relation- 
ship with the administration 
and the student body. Out- 
of-staters are a financial and 
an intellectual addition to 


UVM, no question about it, © 


but the needs of the instater 
must be met,”’ she said. 

The anxiety of the long 
campaign is finally over, 
after four years of shaking 
hands in her quest of the 
governor’s position. Kunin 
is prepared to make some 
major decisions. ‘““The pur- 
pose of government in my 
view is to initiate change,” 
she said. After four conse- 
cutive terms of a Republi- 
can governor, these changes 
will not pass unnoticed at 
UVM. 
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e | Nuclear Speakers Warn Students 


continued from preceding page 


important issue on your 
mind. What’s an education 
worth if there is no world in 
ten years?”’ he said. 

The U.S. is often por- 
trayed as an overly-litigious 
society, but even the courts 
here might be taken aback 
by the lawsuit filed in 
federal court by Helen John 
and 29 of her fellow Bri- 
tishers. 

John, one of a group of 
40 who marched 120 miles 
in 1981 to protest the 
decision to deploy US. 
Cruise missiles in Greenham 
Common, an area 60 miles 
west of London, pleaded 
her lawsuit’s validity to 
40-45 UVM students. 

“Our lawsuit’s purpose 
is to argue for the illegality 
of your country’s first 
strike weapons in Europe,”’ 
she told the students. 

“The weapons break the 
Geneva Convention and the 


Nuremberg Laws making 
genocide a crime,” she 
added. 


John noted, however, 
that “the court won’t grant 
us a hearing.”’ 

“We are not demanding 
to win the case,” she said. 
“We just demand to be 
heard, and we ask that you 
(UVM students) help to 
make this possible.”’ 


Besides the lawsuit, 
John said the purpose of 
her trip to the U.S. was ‘‘to 
warn the U.S. people when 
your weapons in Britain are 
moved throughout the 
countryside. 

“When this happens,” 
she said, ‘‘the Soviet Union 
goes on a full military 
alert.”’ 

John concluded her dis- 
cussion with a vehement 
attack on the joint govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Great 
Britain, calling them both 


“‘treacherous,’’ and dismiss- 
ing the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s 
actions as “distressing and 
alarming.”’ 

The author of What 
About the Children?, Glen 
Hawkes addressed the sub- 
ject of whether UVM 
should propose a_ student 
referendum for the distribu- 
tion of cyanide capsules in 
the event of a nuclear war. 
Similar referendums were 
approved by students at 
Brown University and the 
University of Colorado ear- 
lier this fall. 

“TI don’t feel one should 
rule out a referendum on 
painkilling,’’ Hawkes said. 
“This type of referendum 
would be a symbol of 
suicide to bring about an 
awareness against the deve- 


lopment of horrendous wea- 
pons.’” Hawkes said that 
such a ballot would state 
that students plan, and not 
intend, to use the capsules 
in the event of a nuclear 
war in order to minimize 
the pain involved in the 
aftermath. 


Hawkes said he _ pre- 
ferred the use of morphine 
to cyanide. ‘It terminates 
life (just like cyanide) if 
taken in large enough doses, 
and it carries with it the 
notion of easing pain and 
suffering,’’ he said. 


He suggested that the 
student referendum be as 
representative and also as 
radical ‘“‘so that they have 
the collateral to be respect- 
ed.”” Hawkes said that such 
a suffrage would probably 
not “get people off the 
fence (of indecision), and it 
might not be educative, but 
it would make a statement 
at this university to counter 
the use of massive nuclear, 


biological, and chemical 
warfare,”’ 
Hawkes questioned 


UVM’s state of preparation 
in case of a nuclear attack 
as far as medical supplies, 
material stockpiling, and 
availability are concerned. 


Faculty Senate OK’s Teachers 


as Trustees 


continued from page 6 


call for an amendment to 
the University charter, a 
process the state legislation 
must approve. “If any char- 
ter issue is going to be 
considered, it will acquire 
our (the UVM administra- 
tion’s) attention,’ Coor 
said. Attention, Coor ex- 
plained clearly, meant sup- 
port. 
Professor Emeritus 
Bogorad advocated the pro- 
posal, ““The Board is now 
made up of constituents,” 
said Bogorad. “It’s made up 


of alumni, perhaps the 
largest constituency we 
have.”” Bogorad’s second 


basis for support of the 
proposal was the existence 
of union auto workers on 
the board of automotive 
corporations. To ignore this 
nationwide trend, Bogorad 
thought, would be unfair. 
“J think it (faculty board 
members) is in the mutual 
best interest, to better the 
institution,” he said. 

The resolution was 
called to vote by Senate 
chairman, professor Gordon 
Lewis, and President Coor’s 


position was soundly 
defeated. The resolution 
passed easily. 


The next issue on the 
agenda, presented by the 
Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee, questioned the level of 
competence for the accept- 
ance of transfer grades from 
universities outside the U.S. 
As the policy was designed, 
credit was not given for 
work passed with a C— or 
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less. The Academic Affairs 


_ Committee was persuaded 


by arguments from a stu- 
dent, Fonda Ambrose, 
appearing in the October 4, 
1984 issue of the Cynic, 
claiming that the current 
policy was discriminatory. 
The existence of different 
grading scales in many 
foreign countries was the 
source of the problem, as 
the equivalent to a C— in 
some of these institutions 
represented a satisfactory 
grade. When the students 
returned to the United 
States, the grade of a C— 
was often redefined from 
satisfactory to incompetent, 
with no credit being given. 


The proposal originally 
called for using the studies 
committee of the student’s 
particular college to deter- 
mine if the C— merits 
credit. Faculty members 
questioned the proposal, 
stating that inconsistencies 
would arise. Two students 
enrolled in the same class of 
a foreign study program 
might each get C—’s, and 
approval then be granted to 
only one of the students. 
“There must be an interna- 
tional gold standard,”’ said 
professor John Thanassi of 
the biochemistry depart- 
ment. 

The bill was amended to 
remove the inconsistency, 
proposing that a grade of a 
C— or above be accepted 
for credit from universities 
outside of the United 
States. Objection to this 
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proposal was not raised and 
the vote was taken, passing 
by a large majority. 


The failure of the Liv- 
ing/Learning Center to meet 
its planned potential was 
the last topic of discussion 
on the Senate agenda. In 
this open forum the facul- 
ty’s general consensus was 
that the Living/Learning 
Center was underused and 
currently poorly supervised. 
Professor Steven Berkowitz 
of the sociology department 
cited the isolation of L/L as 
the source of the problem. 
“Is it a dormitory or an 
academic building?’ he 
questioned. ‘“There is a lack 
of knowledge on the part of 
the faculty. They don’t 
understand it so they don’t 
participate in it,’ said Ber- 


kowitz. Paul Oliario, direc- | 


tor of Residential Life, said 
L/L had become the hub of 
campus life. 
Professor Reno Simone 
of the English department 
believes the problem at L/L 
is derived from indecision. 
He questioned the academic 
rigor of many of the pro- 
grams. “Until the adminis- 
tration decides to place a 
program of academic value 
at L/L, it is going to con- 


tinue to drift. A good 
facility lies fallow. Our 
teacher image is _ being 


undersold,”’ he said. 

The discussion of L/L 
was tabled and placed upon 
the agenda of the next 
senate meeting. The meet- 
ing was adjourned at 6:10. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 


Though Invevitable, Age Hike Unjustifiable 


Some students think a rise in the Vermont 
drinking age is fated. Repeated attempts to raise 
the limit by past state legislatures were only 
blocked by the gubernatorial veto of current 
Governor Richard Snelling. And the recent 
election of Madeleine Kunin, who as a candidate 
pledged to support a 21-year-old limit, seems to 
have removed the last line of opposition to a 
higher age limit. 

Add the recent threat of federal legislation 
and not only will the limit rise, but a jump to 21 
may be inevitable. Highway funding from the 
government will be withheld from states without 
a 21-year-old limit after the year 1987. And the 
Reagan administration in its various committees 
and reports has strongly suggested sterner 

- measures will be introduced in the near future. 
A poor state, Vermont cannot afford to buck 
the Feds, nor under a Kunin administration does 
it want to. Thus, the fateful feeling. 

Tragically, however, the fact that it appears 
inevitable makes it no more justifiable. 

What has now become a nationwide cam- 
paign to raise the drinking age has grown from a 
healthy recognition of two perennial social 
problems: high school delinquency and alcohol- 
related fatalities. The first has plagued secondary 
education for years and has led teachers to 
request unanimously that alcohol be legally 
barred from high school age students. And the 
second has been championed by lobbyists 
tauting their voluminous tables of statistics and 

_ pleading their case before Congress and the 


media. Their intentions are unquestionable, their 
numbers undeniable, but unfortunately their 
logic is indefensible. 

Their arguments offer the wrong solutions to 
very real problems. First, educators argue that 
without seniors having access to alcohol the flow 
of booze to younger students will diminish. 
Subsequently, they argue the abuse of alcohol at 
a younger age will correspondingly decrease. But 
in the context of the even greater danger of drug 
and other substance abuse, hiking the drinking 
age clearly isn’t a reasonable response. Drugs of 
every price and potency are available in almost 
every high school, and the legal prohibition of 
them has existed for years. The obvious solution 
is proper enforcement of existing legislation, and 
more importantly an open introduction to those 


under age. Confront the problem by discussing it 


in class and at home, don’t avoid it by arbitrarily 
pushing ineffective legislation. 

In the second argument, the principle 
becomes strictly utilitarian. Too many teenagers 
drink and drive is the claim, and to eliminate the 
danger we must refuse them the drink. Simply 
put, statistics show that by raising the age limit, 
fewer will die. But they don’t note the fact that 
those between 21 and 25 are the most frequent 
DWI offenders. Again the reasonable solution is 
being overlooked. The abuse will continue 
whether at age 18 or 25 or 35, unless stiffer 
penalties for the DWI offense are passed and 
enforced. It is access to a car and a license that 
should be denied, not the right to drink. If all 


article by Catherine Frazer 


founded 


convicted drunk drivers lost their right to drive, 
unequivocably, the deterrent would thoroughly 
eliminate the offense. But sadly, discussion of 
what would be most effective has given way to 
what is most expedient. 

Appropriate DWI legislation would be as 
difficult to pass as active teacher and parental 
participation is to encourage. So discouragingly, 
we have turned to a woeful expediency, that of 
minority discrimination. And viewed objective- 
ly, that is what a rise in the drinking age pro- 
mises. Denying voting, tax-paying and draftable 
citizens a privilege enjoyed by every other age 
group in this country is discriminatory. And the 
reason it will be successful is that those of us 
between 18 and 21 are a distinct minority. We 
do not command the respect of elders, we do 
not wield the power of the middle aged, and in 
contrast we are considered irresponsible for our 
youth. Clearly the Constitution has given us the 
rights of majority, the 25th amendment ensures 
that, but too few appear ready to consider that 
legislation. = 

Because those most concerned with the 
problems of alcohol in adolescence and behind 
the wheel are either unwilling or unable to 
pursue effective legislation, they have settled for 
an injustice. The rights of a minority are being 
sacrificed for the expediency of a majority. And 
despite its inevitability, the inequity must be 
condemned. If we as a society cannot find the 
right solution, a just and fair solution, then, yes, 
we are better off without one. 
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Reporting Attacks: _ 


Defense Attorney 
Should Be Educated 


To the Editor: 
In response to the arti- 


cle, “‘A Recurring Night- - 


mare’’ (Nov. 8) reporting on 
an alleged sexual assault on 
UVM’s campus that will 
' soon be going to trial, I was 
among those offended by 
the statements by defense 
attorney Norman Blais, 
which are myths rather than 
facts about sexual assault. 


\ 

Blais stated, “It’s not a 
jump from behind the 
bushes, violent rape. My 
client is not a deviant. He’s 
just an average 18 year 
old.” In reality over 50 
percent of all sexual assaults 
occur in the victim’s or the 
assailant’s home. Only 5 
percent of men who rape 
are judged clinically ill by 
psychologists. Thus if Blais’ 
client is an average 18-year- 
old then he supports the 
statistics that claim men 
who rape are individuals 
who function “normally” in 
society holding jobs and 
having families. Over 70 
percent of rapes in Vermont 
last year were committed 
by an assailant who was an 
acquaintance of the victim, 
such as in the UVM case. 


Rather than removing 
the blame from the defen- 
dant by asserting his “‘nor- 
malcy”’ I would encourage 
education around _ these 
myths for the sake of both 
women and men towards 
the prevention of sexual 
assault. 

Barb Morrison 
Women’s Rape 
Crisis Center 


It’s Wrong Mr.Blais 
You Know It 


‘To the Editor: 


Your article of Nov. 8, 
‘“‘A Recurring Nightmare,” 
is both frustrating and 
alarming. Although the arti- 
cle does not mention any 
disciplinary action by UVM, 
I assume that the suspect 
has been expelled from the 
school. If he hasn’t, I 
would like to know why. 
The victim should be given 
a medal of honor for her 
bravery and courage. The 
only way to put a stop to 
such activities is to speak up 
and report the crime. Yet, 
after reading the comments 
of defense attorney Norman 
Blais, one can begin to 
understand why a woman 
might keep her mouth shut 
over such a crime in this 
male-dominated society. 
Furthermore, I would 
appreciate it if Norman 
Blais would keep his mouth 
shut and speak for himself 
when characterizing 18- 
year-old men. Perhaps he 
was referring to his own 
experiences as a young man 
when he described his client 
as ‘‘an average 18-year-old.”’ 
I am 19 now, and I have 
many average 18 year old 
friends. But not one of 
them sneaks into _ girls’ 
rooms without their con- 
sent. Call it rape, call it 
sexual assault, but don’t call 
it average behavior for a 
young man. It’s wrong, and 
you know it, Mr. Blais. 

Rudi Laveran 
UVM Sophomore 


Boycott Was No 
‘great idea’ 


To the Editor: 
I was glad to read the 


concerning the ‘“‘great” idea 
of our S.A. President Char- 
lie Kimbell. Obviously quite 
a few people share my 
opinion of the bar boycott 
and, thanks to the Cynic, 
were able to express them- 
selves. Maybe President 
Kimbell should have put his 
efforts to better use by not 
only getting students to 
meet gubernatorial candi- 
date John Easton (as you 
mentioned in the paper), 
but by helping in his 


‘campaign. Having worked 


for John Easton’s campaign, 
I know that he could have 
used the help of UVM 
students and obviously 
could have used the votes 
and support of S.A. and all 
students concerned with the 
raise in the drinking age. 
Obviously the effort of 
President Kimbell was put 
in the wrong place, anyone 
with any sense would have 
realized that, but now we 
are stuck with a governor 
who favors the raise in the 
drinking age and a state 
legislature’ that favors the 
policies of the governor; 
this all makes for an uphill 
battle for those who are 
worried about the raise in 
the drinking age. What is 
your next brilliant move, 
Mr. President? 

S. Hancock 

UVM Sophomore 


Cynic Titalist 
Hits Sand Trap 


To the Editor: 

I don’t think titles are 
your thing. In Campus 
Notes last week you titled a 
meeting of the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America 
incorrectly “Saving Dirt.” 
The Soil Conservation 
Society of America (SCSA), 


scientific and educational 
organization. SCSA is dedi- 
cated to promoting the 
conservation of land and 
water resources. The mem- 


bers represent every acade- 


mic discipline concerned 
with the management of 
land, water and 
natural resources. SCSA 
attempts to improve the 
awareness and effectiveness 
of conservation programs 
by informing the _ public 
about land and water con- 
servation issues. Dirt and 
soil are synonymous in a 
laundromat. However, soil 
science is as well founded as 
journalism. Please use dis- 
cretion in your titles, and 
look for a_ soil science 


display in Bailey-Howe Lib- 
rary this spring. | 
Eric Winkler 
Vice President 
Vt./N.H. Student 
Chapter SCSA 


related. 


Good Policy 


To Hie Kditor?o" = sae 
Thank you for printing 
Rebecca Skoler’s commen- 
tary concerning campus 
assaults. I am infuriated by 
the grave disservice this 
University does to its stu- 
dents by not publicizing 
these incidents. I can’t 
thank Ms. Skoler and the 
Cynic enough for working 
on a plan to publicize all 
crimes on campus. I sincere- 
ly hope that this service will 
be used by students to 
decrease the incidence of 
crimes on campus by en- 
couraging students to report 
incidents and to take the 
necessary care to prevent 
assaults and other crimes. 


Karen Grundstrom 
UVM Junior 
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|*Progressives’ Get Short Shrift in Elections 


By CHARLEY MACMARTIN 

What is a progressive to do? In 
the immediate aftermath of our 
national, state, and local elections, 
it seems that every candidate and 
every issue for which we fought, 
lost in a popularity contest that 
produced less than satisfactory 
results. 

Am I crying because my candi- 
date did not win? Would I be happy 
with our electoral process if my 
time and effort had ended in 
success? I don’t think any of us 
who are dedicated to progressive 
social and economic reforms would 
be happy with Walter Mondale. I 
am young and I learned a crucial 
lesson in 1984 with regards to my 
role as a citizen of the United 
States: not to let my principles be 
herded into a political process that 
inherently reinforces itself against 
change with each major election. 
This political process I speak of is 
the two-party democratic process 


system and governmental structure. 

Is the two-party system still 
succeeding in being a representative 
of the people? I submit that instead 
of reflecting accurately the major- 
ity of the United States populace, 
this system, in being so dependent 
upon large sources of financial 
wealth and corporate support, 
solely protects the large business 
concerns of our country that 
require stable social and political 
conditions to survive. 

If this so-called democratic 
process gives the right to vote to 
virtually every citizen over the age 
of 18, does it not exemplify the 


bankruptcy of the two-party sys-. 
tem when the ‘‘winner”’ consistent- 


ly receives less than 35 percent of 
the potential vote? For instance, in 
the 1980 general election, the 
winning candidate, Ronald Reagan, 
won a majority of the votes cast, 
but this was only 27 percent of the 
total number of people who could 


relative position to other free 
democracies, the United States 
voter turnout is the lowest of any 
western industrialized nation. More 
recently, in this year’s general 
election this figure fell to only 20 
percent with over half the potential 
voters not even showing up. Can 
any elected official claim a mandate 
when so few actually support him? 
The people obviously are dissatis- 
fied with the system since so many 
do not take part, and the ones who 
do are often choosing between the 
lesser of two evils. 

So what? The elections are over 
and what can we do? The time to 
begin the hard work of political 
change is now. As shown by the 
lack of success of the Democratic 
party this year, coalitions formed 
six months before an election are 
too late. In addition, the failure of 
the Citizens Party to form a viable 
movement on a national scale 
proves that trying to alter the 


futile also. Rather, time and energy 
should be directed locally at the 
education about, and the under- 
standing of, issues which, if success- 
ful, will with intention manifest 
itself in alternative party candidates 
for the 1986 local and state elec- 
tions. 

Furthermore, out of such 
regional efforts can emerge a 
nationwide grass roots movement 
that can combine into a national 
force for popular majority control 
of the political life of the country. 
Herein lies the key to a true demo- 
cracy that represents equally the 
many segments of our diverse 
society. Progressive candidates will 
not need to be adopted by the 
mainstream political structure to 
have their campaigns legitimized 
and more importantly, pertinent 
issues and concerns can finally be 
realized in public policy by popular 
support. 


Freshman Charley MacMartin is 


that is the basis of our political 


have voted. To put this fact in 


two-party system from the top is 


an environmental 


studies major 


Wind Up Working in a Conformist Toy Factory 


By ROBERT M. SMITH 

Sandbox and Tonka Trucks 

If you were an average 
post-war child, your parents 
_ probably gave you a sand- 
box to play in. And to 
make tunnels and castles, 
you used Tonka trucks and 
cranes. The earthmoving 
vehicles were just like the 
ones’ the big boys used, but 
just a bit smaller. Still, these 
toys were fundamental 
building blocks..in, . the 


e 
Stocking Up 
By JAMES R. 
KNEBELMAN 

I am a member of the 
Brown University group, 
“Students for Suicide 
Tablets.”’ Much of the pub- 
licity has distorted our 
message, by emphasizing 
the word “suicide.’’ For 
example, a New York Times 
headline read, “‘Students to 
Vote on Suicide.” It is 
important that our ideas be 
understood. 

Our referendum, which 
passed by a 60 percent 
margin, but is not binding 
on the University, requests 
that “suicide tablets be 
stocked at Brown’s Health 
Services, for optional stu- 
dent use, in the event of a 
nuclear war.” This is not a 
suicidal or defeatist 
approach to the threat of 
nuclear war. It is aimed at 
dispelling the notion that 
we could survive such a 
holocaust. Suicide pills 
negate civil defense. In a 
nuclear war, there is no 
defense (unless, perhaps, 
you are a general or a 
president, with access to 
deep underground shelters). 
Hoping for survival is dan- 
gerous, because it makes the 
idea of a nuclear war more 
acceptable, and thus 
increases the chances that it 
could occur. 

Many Brown students 
voted for the referendum to 
_express their fear and des- 
pair, in a purely symbolic 
way. Others actually want 
_ Brown to stockpile the pills, 


development of your child- 
hood perceptions of the 
adult world. You may never 
have associated mere Tonka 
trucks with pre-adult job 
training, nevertheless, they 
provided an impetus to even 
develop career ambitions. 
And Then Came G.I. Joe 
Mattel Toy Company 
brought you G.I. Joe. If 
you were a young male and 
about eight years old, you 
may have had a G.I. Joe to 


for Suicide at Brown 


because they consider the 
threat of nuclear war a very 
real one. Would the idea of 
suicide seem so bizarre, if 
you were dying a slow, 
painful death from radia- 
tion sickness? It would be 
more akin to euthanasia. 
Would it be dangerous to 
stockpile poison on a 
college campus? Well, the 
chemistry building at 
Brown is already chock-full 
of deadly substances, in- 
cluding cyanide, that could 
be used by some _ unbal- 
anced person to harm him- 
self or others. Suicide pills 
could be secured in a vault, 
and would pose no danger. 
By stockpiling real pills, we 
would emphasize _ that 
nuclear war is a real threat. 
The missiles sure are real. 

Is stockpiling suicide 
pills tantamount to accept- 
ing nuclear war? Hardly. 
Who wants to kill them- 
selves? Most of us don’t. 
By equating nuclear war 
with suicide, we are urging 
people to stop it from 
happening. What can be 
done? Well, a mutual, veri- 
fiable freeze on the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons 
would be a start. Ronald 
Reagan’s strategy of “nego- 
tiation from strength’’ has 
accomplished nothing. If we 
increase our stockpile of 
nuclear weapons, why 
would the Soviet Union 
want to decrease theirs? 
Reagan claims that he has 
brought America back from 
a position of weakness to 
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play war. With a myriad of 
machine guns, uniforms, 


and even a jeep with a 


cannon trailer, G.I. Joe with 
life-like hair could teach 
you the rudiments of guer- 
rilla warfare. G.I. Joe was 
just like the big boys, who 
had equipment just like 
the big boys, who was sold 
by the big boys. Why didn’t 
the Whammo Company 
make this stupid doll? 
Nevertheless, if it wasn’t 


one of strength. This is 
misleading. The United 
States has never been stra- 
tegically weaker than the 
Soviet Union. We have been 
at parity with each other 
since the 60s, when we lost 
our strategic superiority. 
What Reagan really wants is 
to restore American super- 
iority (this is exactly what 
an outer space ‘‘defensive”’ 
system would do, if suc- 
cessful), But this will not 
increase our security. On 
the contrary, it is de- 
stabilizing and dangerous, 
not to menticn draining on 
our economy. Superiority is 
dangerous; because it pro- 
motes the idea that a 
“victory” is possible, and, 
like hoping for post-war 
survival, it increases the 
chances that a nuclear war 
could occur. 


The purpose of request- 
ing suicide pills for use after 
a nuclear war is to show the 
urgency of the problem, to 
show that students are 
afraid, that they consider 
nuclear war a distinct possi- 
bility in their future, and 
that they consider such a 
war _unendurable. The 
government must discard 
“defensive” star-wars wea- 
pons projects and dubious 
civil defense plans. We must 
act now, before a war is 
started, to prevent nuclear 
suicide. 


James Knebelman is a 
senior at Brown University. 


with G.I. Joe, it was with 
little green plastic army 
soldiers; they both taught 
you that war was part of 
every young boy’s child- 
hood. ; 
Putting on =the Guerrilla 
Suit 

If you attended public 
school, you had no choice 
but to learn the pledge of 
allegiance to the American 
flag. You were led to 
believe that every action 
this country took was. the 
right one, and that the 
tradition of maintaining the 
U.S. as a superpower was to 
be upheld, no questions 
asked. If you did ask too 


,Many questions, and you 
- were concerned about learn- 


ing about environmental or 
political issues you were 
probably mocked. It was 
abnormal to ponder the 


many social and political . 


problems that America was 
and still faces today. Admit- 
tedly, many levels’ of 
society discourage probing 
into potentially controver- 
sial issues. 

Just One Word... PLASTICS 

Where do nuclear’ wea- 
pons come from? People 
make them. It would be a 
lengthy process to describe 
the historical development 
of nuclear physics and 
technology and who funds 
them and why, but there is 
a more pertinent question. 
Why do we pay humans to 
devise weapons which are 
specifically designed to not 
be used to kill other 
humans? That’s right, work- 
ing for a corporation such 
as General Dynamics or 
Lockheed who is contracted 
by our government, which 
theoretically derives its legi- 
timacy from the peoples’ 
consent to build weapons to 
remain idle. 

The answer may lie in 
your life style. If you wish 
to make big bucks regard- 
less of the nature of your 
work, then the weapons 
industry is just the place for 
you, There you can become 
involved in one of the most 


needed of social causes, you 


can help produce expensive 
weapons which are made to 
kill humans, but remember, 
they will never be used. 
What does it take to 
keep us humans healthy and 
alive here on earth? Well, 
some basic limiting factors 
on humans which are quin- 


‘tessential to life are clean 


air, potable water, and 
uncontaminated food. 
Thou Shalt Not Kill 


Probably the most pro- 
lific statement founding the - 
Judeao- 


basis . of | our 
Christian heritage, but lies 
in the cobweb minds of 
incompetent, insecure 
governments. It could mean 
something to all of us, yet 
our ideals have gone amuck, 


turned sour and heathenous | 


to the godless insistence 
upon instantaneous gratifi- 
cation. Hey, as long as I can 
make $150,000 a _ year 


making nukes, why should I . 


care what they are going to 
be used for? 

The temptation to 
“make it’? in our society 
motivates many of our 
actions, but how will such 
an attitude benefit human 
kind? Frank Zappa wrote a 
song entitled, ‘Wind up 
Working in a Gas Station,”’ 
which is about people who 
wind up working in gas 
stations because they are 
mindless enough to think of 
no other means of support- 
ing themselves. People in 
this country have a choice. 
You don’t have to wind up 
working in a toy (BOMB) 
factory like General Dyna- 
mics or Lockheed to make 
weapons designed to not be 
used to kill people. 

It is the will and desire 
for most humans to live a 
free and decent life, yet the 
military buildup continues, 
further escalating the ‘“‘spi- 
ral of international insecur- 
ity.”” Do you want to make 
your living devising toys 
designed to kill other 
human .beings as yourself? 
Think about it. 

Junior Robert Smith is 
a history major and mem- 
ber of S.A. Senate. 
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SPORTS 


RED ALERT: UVM’s Bill Brown (22) has a 


Yu * 


Frank Goudsmit 
shot rejected 


by Bosna’s Vlatko ‘‘The Human Eraser’’ Bandic (7) while 
Brown’s teammates, John Simko (35) and Bill Brennan 
look on in UVM’s 87-83 loss to the Yugoslavian team in an 
exhibition last Friday at Patrick Gym. Also pictured for 
Bosna is Sabahuding ‘“‘The Human Highlight Film” 
Bilalovic. Not pictured for the Slavs are Sugar Bugolup 
Guric, Zelko ‘‘Iceman’’ Ljoljo, and Corge ‘‘Special K”’ 
Karanikolas. Note the small but enthusiastic crowd. 


I Say It? A Strike Against Strikes 


By Amos Kamil 

Need I say it about the 
computerization of a great 
American family sport? 

I went bowling the 
other night for the first 
time since my 11th birth- 
day. After our entourage 
got on our bowling shoes 
and made our way to the 
lanes the manager came 
over and asked if he could 
“punch us in.” He then sat 
down at a computerized 
structure like the one Sulu 
and Chekhov sit at on the 
Starship Enterprise. We sat 
there awestricken as our 
initials appeared on both 
the screen in front of him 
and the one overhead. 
‘‘Ahead warp speed’’ I told 
the man at the controls. 

So we began to bowl. 
The usual bowling banter of 
“Yo Fanbelt, you’re up!” 
was forsaken because the 
arrows on the computer 
pointed to the bowler’s 
name and which lane he was 
to bowl in. The black balls 
went down the lane and the 
scores went up and before 
we knew it the first 10 
frames were gone. 
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The bowling was as fun 
as on my 11th birthday, but 
something was missing. I 


finally figured it as we began 
our second game. There 
were no arguments on how 
to score the game. It used 
to be as inevitable as the 
seventh inning stretch that 
no one really knew how the 
game was scored. Some of 
the all-time greatest family 
arguments and relationship 
ending disagreements have 
their roots in beer-laden 
bowling alleys across the 
nation. But the machine 
counted all the pins knock- 


| ed down, thus ending any 


melees. 

Another thing was miss- 
ing and that was what our 
group probably missed the 
most. The average bowler 
probably couldn’t honestly 
break 100. In the old days 
the remedy was simple. 
Cheat. Our computerized . 
bowling system has taken | 
away from the sport. If this 
trend continues no longer 
will beer bellied men in 
polyester team shirts leave 
their wives home just to | 


_against ECAC champions 


Hoopsters Hope to Re- 
bound from Defective °83 


By JEFF BEER 

“They will go down!”’ 
said an enthusiastic Mr. Ed 
in reference to the outcome 
of the upcoming Vermont- 
Villanova showdown at the 
Patrick Gym. No, the man 
quoted above is not Villa- 
nova’s high-flying star cen- 
ter Ed Pinckney, but the 
Catamounts’ monster from 
Mass., Ed Pagano. Although 
Ed is dreaming about the 
Villanova contest, the Cata- 
mounts will definitely chal- 
lenge and surprise many 
teams this season. 

The Cats are looking to 
rebound from last season’s 
dismal 7-21 record and head ' 
coach Bill Whitmore’s team 
seems ready for the chal- 
lenge. “The Cat Claws 
Back!” the basketball pro- 
gram’s new slogan, is exact- 
ly what the 1984 squad 
should do. 

“We have everybody 
back, a strong freshman 
class, and everybody is up 
for the season,’’ said 
Pagano. ‘‘We should do real 
well.”’ 

Junior Howard Hudson 
is also confident. ‘“There 
has been a lot of improve- 
ment since last season. We~ 
are closer as a team and’ 
much more relaxed.”’ 

Whitmore, in his fourth 
year, believes his team has 
made strides. ‘“‘They’re a 
great bunch of guys. 
They’ve worked very hard 
and have a real good atti- 
tude.”’ 

Assistant coach Mike 
Evelti feels that depth will 
be an important factor for 
the Cats. ‘“‘We have 14 guys 
who can play. If one guy is 
off, there will be others to 


grovel for that one pin that 
may win the trophy. 
FoR RE 

Need I also say it about 
the UVM basketball team’s 
schedule? 

In probably the worst 
scheduling maneuver since 
this year’s Oktoberfest in 
September someone has put 
the Villanova Wildcats on 
the schedule (or visa versa). 


That in itself, is not bad but 
when Easy Ed Pinckney and 
company come to Burling- 
ton to face Easy Ed Pagano 
and company next Saturday 
(Nov. 24) the majority of us 
will be at home recovering 
from overstuffing. The sche- 
dule makers then sought to 
save face by placing three 
games back to back with 
teams of superior quality. 
The next game is at home 


Northeastern. The Cats then 
travel south to face Tennes- 
see and Olympian Jeff Tur- 
ner’s Vanderbilt, respective- 
ly. Well, looks like at least 
another 7-21 season for the 
Cats. 


pick up the slack.’ The 
Catamounts have 10 return- 
ing lettermen and most of 
them saw a lot of time last 
year. 
Guards 

The Vermont offense 
will be led by Hudson. The 
leading scorer for the Cats 
last year averaging 15.6 per 
game, he was high-man in 
assists, blocked shots, and 
steals. ‘‘Howard is one of 
the best guards in the East, 
when he is on. He has as 
much talent as anybody in 


the league,”’ said Whitmore. , 


The return of Bill 


Brown from _ the 
reserve will be invaluable 
for the Cats. Brown now 
models the latest in knee- 
wear (a support brace) and 
his mobility is slightly 
diminished but his shooting 
is still strong. He led the 
team in scoring the season 
before he went down with a 
knee injury. Brown, at 6’4’’, 
will play either shooting 
guard or small forward. 


Hockey Cats Gear | 


injured , 


Junior Tom O’Shea will 
help Hudson run the Cata- 
mount offense. Whitmore 
feels that O’Shea “plays a 
real tough defense and has 
improved his _ offensive 
game.”’ Chris Fairchild was 
a starter for the Cats last 
year before he went down 
with an injury. If he can 
stay healthy he will make 
major contributions to the 
team. Junior George Payne 
will also switch between 
guard and forward. Payne is 
a streak shooter and should 
score some points coming 
off the bench. Freshman 
Rob Hamlin will get some 
playing time later this sea-. 
son, he is now injured. 
Senior Gary Manchel 
rounded out the Vermont 
backcourt. 

Forwards 

Coach Whitmore will 
probably go without a 
designated center in his 
starting lineup and go in- 


stead with three forwards. | 


see BASKETBALL, page 15 


Up for Do-or-Die 


Weekend 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

The UVM hockey team 
has. its hands full _ this 
weekend when they meet 
Division I powers Clarkson 
and St. Lawrence in back to 
back games, Friday and 
Saturday night. The two- 
game homestand will give a 
good indication of the Cata- 
mounts’ ability to contend 
with Division I opponents 
in this 1984-85 rebuilding 
season. 

UVM _ began _ preparing 
for these games a week and 
a half ago after beating 
Plattsburgh State 6-4, in 
Plattsburgh. Catamount 
coach Mike Gilligan is 
pleased with his team’s 
development. However, he 
knows that Division I teams 
capitalize on mistakes much 
more proficiently than Divi- 
sion II teams, and therefore, 
UVM must avoid the errors 
of the past two games when 


they take the ice this 
weekend. ‘“‘We can’t make 
some of the mistakes 


against Clarkson and St. 
Lawrence that we made in 
the Norwich and Platts- 
burgh games,”’ said Gilligan. 

Gilligan has reason to be 
concerned about correcting 
Catamount mistakes before 
this weekend. Clarkson 
returns five all-Americans to 
a team that went 21-11-1 
(14-6-0 in ECAC) last sea- 
son and finished fourth in 
the ECAC playoffs. This 
season they have already 
jumped to a 3-0-1 record 
sweeping defending Nation- 
al Champion Bowling Green 
in a two-game series, shell- 
ing Division II Oswego St. 
9-2, and tying Canadian 
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powerhouse, University of ; 
Toronto, 4-4. 
St. Lawrence, 


Clarkson, is no slouch. | 
They return a number of 
strong players from a team 
that finished 19-13-0 
(10-10-0 in ECAC) in the 
1983-84 season. The Saints 
have also opened its season 
strongly, defeating Toronto 


8-7, Plattsburgh State 4-2, 


and tying Concordia 3-3. 
Gilligan has the team 
working on a special fore- 
checking system that he 
hopes will strengthen’ the 
overall defense. He insti- 
tuted the new system 
because the defense was not 
tight enough in the previous 
games. “We had too many 
two-on-ones and one-on- 
nones in the Norwich and 
Plattsburgh games,” said 


Gilligan. “It was happening | 


because we were getting 
three forwards caught in the 
offensive zone too much.” 


Gilligan, however, has | 
been pleased with their | 


defensive zone passing this 
week. ‘‘We were losing the 
puck too much in our zone 
especially in the Norwich 
game,” said Gilligan, “‘But 
this week in practice our 
passing has been better in 
our defensive zone.” 

UVM will be without 
the services of sophomore 
wing Craig Staff and fresh- 
man defenseman Kevin 
Finnerty. Staff suffered a 
broken clavical in the Platts- 
burgh game and will be 
unable to play for at least 
four weeks. Finnerty is out 
indefinitely after contract- 
ing blood in his knee during 
the Norwich game. a 
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' By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Fact: The Vermont ski 
team has been the dominant 
force in Eastern skiing, as 
well as a national power, for 
over a decade. 

Fact: Until 1973, the 
Vermont ski team had never 
finished higher than third in 
carnivals of any sort despite 
nearly 50 years of competi- 
tion. 

How dominant has 
UVM been since 1973? The 
numbers speak for them- 
selves: 43 first place finishes 
in 53 carnivals; including 23 
consecutive wins between 
1976 and 1980, and 39 of 
42 since 1976; ten times 
Eastern Intercollegiate Ski 
Association (EISA) cham- 
pions, a title they have not 
relinquished since 1975; 
National Champions _ in 
1980 in the men’s competi- 
tion, and runner-up every 
year since; National Cham- 
pions in women’s competi- 
tion in 1981; 14 individual 
National Champions, 14 
Olympic ski team members, 
including slalom __ gold 
medalist Barbara Ann Coch- 
ran at the 1972 games in 
Sapporo, and 58 All-Ameri- 
cans. 

UVM’s rise to promi- 
nence began in the early 
60s, at a time when Middle- 
bury and Dartmouth domi- 
nated the Eastern skiing 


’ scene. Then-Athletic Direc- 


tor Ed Donnelly, looking 


for a sport in which Ver- Mickey, who was coach of 


Southern 
Comfort 


mont could make a name 
for itself, saw potential 
in the ski program to be a 
contender. “Ed was the guy 
who was really instrumental 
in the building,” said cur- 
rent Athletic Director and 
former ski coach Denis 
Lambert. “‘Without his sup- 
port, we wouldn’t have the 
scholarships, coaches, and 
other necessary factors.” 
Donnelly hired Bob 
Stone as a full-time coach 
to- handle a program that 
had at times been run by 
graduate assistants and stu- 
dents. Stone was reasonably 
successful, but, lacking the 
necessary support, he could 
not challenge powerful Mid- 
dlebury or Dartmouth. 
“Bob did a fine job with the 
team, even though they 
didn’t have scholarships,” 
said present coach Chip 
LaCasse. “‘They weren’t a 
national power, in fact, 
they didn’t win a carnival, 
but they had some talented 
individual skiers.’’ Finally, 
in 1968, Stone announced 
that he’d be stepping down 
as head coach. What Stone 
didn’t know was that UVM 
had made the decision to 
begin offering athletic scho- 


larships to skiers. Enter 
Lambert and LaCasse. 
When Lambert took 


over the program, one of his 
first moves was to hire 
LaCasse, who had _ been 
working with the peren- 
nially successful program at 


the University of Colorado. 
LaCasse originally refused 
the position to begin a 
teaching career, but even- 
tually reconsidered. ‘The 
more I thought about it, the 
better it seemed,” said 
LaCasse. ‘“‘They had great 
people here, both skiers and 
coaches, and the challenge 
of building a good ski 
program attracted me.”’ 
Lambert and LaCasse, 
aided by the draw of 
scholarships, began recruit- 
ing heavily, mostly in .Ver- 
mont, but not with a great 
deal of success, “It was 
discouraging at first,’’ ex- 
plains LaCasse. ‘‘That’s 
when we had to do our 
hardest work. We had a 
tough time trying to over- 
come the tendency. for 
Eastern kids to go _ to 
Dartmouth, Middlebury, or 
out west. They had the 
tradition of being estab- 
lished programs for 20 
years. Also they had a 
direct link to the eastern 
high schools and_ prep 
schools where the best 
‘skiers were. What we 
needed were breaks,” said 
LaCasse. They got them. 
The first major break- 
through was the recruiting 


~ of Bobby Cochran. Cochran 


at the time was the US. 
Junior Champ in the down- 
hill, giant slalom, and sla- 
lom, easily the nation’s top 
prospect. “‘I knew his father 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


OFFERING 


BREAKFAST @ LUNCH @ DINNER 


SPECIALTIES 


SPAGHETTI & MEATBALLS $3.50 


SPAGHETTI AND SAUCE $3.25 


BARBECUED RIBS $4.50 
BARBECUED CHICKEN DINNER $3.75 


FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA CHEESESTEAK SUBS $2.95, G0OD FOR ENTIRE PARTY 
OTHER SUBS AND SANDWICHES TOO 


the U.S.-Nationals, and I 
called him one day to ask 
him if Bobby was consider- 
ing applying to UVM,” says 
Lambert. ‘‘Mickey told me 
that Bobby had already 
applied and was planning on 
attending. We lucked out.” 
Another major factor 
was the arrival of Dave 
Dodge, an excellent skier 
who went on to become a 
three-time All-American. 
Suddenly UVM had two top 
alpine skiers and, as LaCasse 
says, “Things just started 
snowballing. We got some 
people to give us credibility 
and everything clicked. 
After all, one of the most 
effective recruiting factors 
is the kids themselves.” 
Having now established 
credibility in the alpine 
events, Lam bert and 
LaCasse turned to the nor- 
dic squad which had been a 
weakness. ‘‘We didn’t have 
any jumpers (an_ event 
which has since been dis- 
continued),’’ said. Lambert. 
‘We were sending the full- 
back of the football team 


off the jump.” 

One day Lambert 
received a letter from a 
Norwegian ski jumper 


named Martin Grimnes. The 
letter explained that Grim- 
nes had been jumping in 
Norway, and was interested 
in competing and studying 
in the United States. He was 
not an outstanding jumper, 
but UVM, desperate for 


5 -ambert and LaCasse Lead Ski Team’s 
| Lift to the Top of the Mountain 


anyone who could jump, 
wrote back and _ invited 
Grimnes to _ Burlington. 
“Martin had written to all 
the other eastern schools, 
but we were the only ones 
who replied,’’ said Lambert. 
Grimnes attended UVM and 
gave the program a tremen- 
dous boost, not as a skier, 
but as a messenger. He 
returned to Norway with 
words of praise for UVM, 
and became instrumental in 
the formation of the Nor- 
wegian connection, a rich 
recruiting area that has 
provided several Catamount 
All-American skiers. 
‘Martin went back to 
Norway and told his friends 
about UVM. He had one 
friend who was a cross- 
country skier, and another, 
Petter Kongsli, who was the 


top jumper in Norway. 
Kongsli came here and 
broke every record 
around,”’ recalls Lambert. 


“They had more friends, 
and went back to Norway 
to tell them about us. When 
you have a successful pro- 
gram, it draws.” 

By now Vermont was 
on its way to national 
prominence. Lambert, who 
had also been assuming the 
duties of assistant athletic 
director, was named to 
replace Donnelly, allowing 
LaCasse to ascend to head 
ski coach, a position he had 
been destined to have. “My 
See SKI TEAM, page 15 


15% OFF 
ANY MEAL 


with this coupon * 


| good through 6/30/ 85 


TAKE OUT AND FREE DELIVERY 862-8292 


HOURS 7AM—3AM MONDAY—SATURDAY 


204 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 


FORMERLY GOTHAM CITY DELI 2 
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TEAM POINT STANDINGS AVAILABLE: Computerized Women’s and Men’s 
Team Point Standings are now available in the Recreational Sports Office, Room 219 
Patrick Gymnasium. Upon completion of any intramural event new standings will be 
available. Keep an eye on the competition and try to improve your position. 


(802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


COUNCIL MEETING: All individuals interested in attending the weekly council 
meeting, please contact Nancy Bell in the Rec. Sports Office, Room 219 Patrick Gym 
(x4485/4483) to set up an appointment for the meeting. All players ejected from com- 
petition and any other players or teams under disciplinary action can attend these 
meetings. Meetings are held every Thursday at 4:00 p.m. 


MANDATORY PLAYOFF MEETING: There will be a Mandatory Playoff Meeting 
for all ICE HOCKEY Managers of teams who have made it into the playoffs, on Friday, 
November 16, at 4:30 p.m., Room 118 Patrick Gymnasium. Call or stop by the Recrea- 
tional Sports office to find out if your team is in the playoffs. - 


DOUBLES TENNIS TOURNAMENT:Competition in doubles tennis is still going 
strong. The Men’s A Championship Title has already been won by the team of Greg 
Courter and Charlie Ambruster. They defeated Adam Gurien and John Bryan. The Men’s 
B Championship Title matches David Aranoff and Jeff Stein against Pete Church and 
William Melin. In the Co-Rec Division, Steve Samuelson and Janet Swarz play the winner 
of the match between Tara Burne and Mike McLaud and Jen Madison and Doug Hoffman 
for the Championship Title. In the Women’s Division the team of Sue Fine and Julie 
Micheals will play the winner of the match between Lisa Foote and Thekla Smith and 
Jessica Palumbo and Georgia Wallace to decide the Championship Title. Good Luck to all 


players! 


SINGLES SQUASH TOURNAMENT: Entries are now open for the upcoming 
Singles Squash Tournament, to be held on Saturday and Sunday, December 1st and 2nd. . 
Entries can be picked up in the Rec. Sports Office, Room 219 Patrick Gym, or students 
can sign up with their Floor Representatives. Entries Close on Tuesday, November 27 at 


4:30 p.m. 
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Youth to Motor 
Men’s Swim 


By DAN KURTZ 

Going into their 1984- 
85 season the men’s swim 
team is looking to approach 
last year’s 9-5 mark in dual 
meets, as well as winning 
the Vermont State Tourna- 
ment and a good showing at 
the New England’s. After 
only losing two seniors 
to graduation the team is 
capable of another good 
season. It is comprised of 
mostly sophomores and 
juniors, along with eight 
freshmen this season. 

Coach Joe Fischer likes 
the strong mix of new- 
comers and veterans. 
Returning stars Rich Holl- 
worth (freestyle), John 
Linell (also freestyle), Rob 
McIntyre (breaststroke), 
and captain Mike ~ Van 
Buren (relay), one of the 
two seniors on the team, 
will lead the Catamounts 
into battle. 

Newcomers include 
Mark Williams, a distance 
freestyler, and Brad Berg- 
gren, a versatile swimmer 
who competes in both the 
butterfly and free. “They 
will definitely help us 
because they add so much 
depth,” Fischer stated. Fis- 
cher went on that he was 
also impressed with his new 
backstroker Rick Ringen- 
wald. ‘“‘Rick has already 
shown a lot of progress and 
he should be able to add 
even more depth to the 
team.’’ Fischer was pleased 
with the team. ‘‘Overall, we 
have a strong group of 
swimmers. With only two 
graduating seniors, we will 


‘have a lot of experienced 


guys ready to go. In addi- 
tion, our freshmen also will 
be able to help the team.”’ 


Seven Returnees to 
Bolster Women’s 


B-Ball 
By MARY LEE 
GIAMBRUNO 

With the first game of 
the women’s basketball sea- 
son rapidly approaching, 
head coach Robyn E. Mar- 
key feels anxious, but hope- 
ful. After a disappointing 
record in her first year here, 
why the optimism? She 
cites a number of reasons. 
First, of her 12 players 
from last season, seven will 
be returning, including 
Cindy Malinowski, their 
high scorer last season. 
Aside from the returning 
players, coach Markey feels 
enthusiastic about her new 
freshmen. She feels they 
will add a lot to the team 
as a whole, including height. 
Within her starting lineup 
there will be three six- 
footers. 

This year’s squad is 
young, nine of the 12 
players are either freshmen 
or sophomores. Despite this 
seemingly inexperienced 
team, their outlook is hope- 
ful to improve their record 
and play a strong season. 
Coach Markey says this 
about the ’84-85 squad, 
“We have a good overall 
balance. Although both 
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defense and offense are | 


equally important, we need 
a strong defense to win 
some games.” 


Malinowski, a_ senior, 


harbors the same hopeful- | 


ness. “I definitely think 
we'll do well. We look 
strong, and with a lot of 
new blood we can improve 
our record.” She not only 
feels the new freshmen will 
help, but also the new 
coaching staff. She thinks 


coach Markey will do well — 
and lift the team up. In the | 


upcoming years, she will get 
to do her own recruiting 
and building, constructing 
the team she wants. Cindy 
also thinks the assistant 
coach is a good edition. 

The overall outlook for 
the women’s __ basketball 
team is good. They have 
brought in some height, and 
barring any unfortunate in- 


juries, they should be 
strong. 
Questions Mark 


Men’s Indoor Track | 


By RICK MACHANIC 
The UVM men’s track 


and field team has moved 


indoors for the winter. The 
Cats may have moved into 
the temperate confines of 
the Gutterson Field House, 
but they certainly have no 
intentions of hibernating 
there. The Catamounts are 
hard at work, preparing for 
the 1984-85 indoor season, 
a season which coach Ed 
Kusiak seems __ reservedly 
optimistic about. One 
immediate source of reser- 
vation for Kusiak lies in 
filling a void left by the 
graduation of stellar shot 
put and 35-pound weight 
man, Phil Hovencamp. At 
present, the spot is being 
filled by a freshman who 
Kusiak doesn’t see as being 
very competitive as of yet. - 
“Tt takes such a long time 
to learn and develop those 
skills, that even if a young 
man progresses well, to 
expect him to be a signifi- 
cant scorer, as a freshman, 
is almost impossible.” As a 
result of this scoring void, 
UVM will start each meet at 
a distinct. disadvantage. “‘It 
will be 18-0 every meet we 
go into, and we’re just going 
to have to fight back from 
there.’’ Kusiak feels that the 
point scoring ammunition, 
for this fight, will come 
from the team’s sprinters, 
hurdlers, jumpers, and mid- 
dle distance runners. Explo- 
sive Rich Bolog, a returning 
sprinter and 50 meter dash 
specialist, will be one name 
to look for — along with 
hurdler Dave Allard, return- 
ing after a year off, and 
freshman Don MacQuatty 
from Rutland, Vt., last 
year’s Vermont state high 
school champion in the 
hurdles. 

In the jumping events, 
strong performances are eX- 
pected from co-captain 
Barry Lewis in the high 
jump, long jump, as well as 
in the hurdles, and also 
from freshman Drew Hirsh- 
feld, who was last year’s 


See PREVIEWS, page 18 
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continued from page 12 


Senior captain Matt Thomp- 
son, 6’6’’ and 205, is called 
by Whitmore “the most 
consistent player on the 
team.”’ Thompson plays 
well at both ends of the 
floor and is considered by 
the Vermont coaching staff 
to be one of the best for- 
wards in the league. He will 


- be flanked by John Simko 


and Bill Brennan. “Simko 
plays a good offensive 
game. He shoots well and 
crashes the boards,” said 
Whitmore. Brennon at 6’6”’, 
225, provides some muscle 
for the Cats. His offensive 
game has improved since 
last year and Bill should be 
a force. Freshman Francis 
John has great athletic 
ability and will become a 
solid player under Whit- 
more. Tamas’ Peredy is 
versatile and’can play for- 
ward or guard. 


pi 

and. : freshman 
Joe | om ns 678”, 215 
‘and 16°92 O998 ‘respectively. 
Both will get good time in 
the “point. Pagano: finished 
well last season and Whit- 
more expects him to pro- 
vide help off the bench for 


| Hoopsters 


the Cats. Calavita has good 
athletic ability and will play 
a larger role as the season 
progresses. 

Vermont had its first 
exhibition game last Friday 
and although they were 
defeated by the strong 
Yugoslavian National Team, 
coach Whitmore was 
pleased with the _perfor- 
mance. ‘‘We learned some 
things that need working on 
and tried out a lot of 
different combinations. Our 
effort was good and the 
game really was a good 
warmup for us.”’ 

The Cats better be 
warm because they play the 
four toughest teams on the 
schedule in the first four 
games. Villanova will be 
here November 24, then 
league powerhouse North- 
eastern arrives. Then the 
Catamounts are on the road 
against Vanderbilt and 
Tennessee. Acie 

Vermont is a member of 


_the ECAC North Atlantic 


Conference and rivals in- 
clude Northeastern, Coni- 
sius, Niagara, Maine, BU, 
New Hampshire, Colgate 
and Siena. 


Ski Team 


~ continued from page 13 
job was really just organiz- 
ing,” says Lambert. “I did- 
n’t do much of the techni- 
cal coaching. Chip was 
really running the show.” 
= LaCasse continued to 
bring top skiers to Ver- 
mont. Cochran’s two sisters 
were equally successful, and 
followed their brother to 
Burlington. Marilyn partici- 
pated in both the 1972 and 
"16 Olympic games and was 
a world cup giant slalom 
champ. Lindy placed sixth 
in the slalom at the Inns- 
bruck games. After the 
Cochrans people like Bill 
Rathbone, Stan Dunklee, 
national champion jumpers 
Roger Holden and Kare 
Herje, and four-time All- 
Americans like Scott Light, 
Tor Melander, and Pal Sjul- 
stad came. Donnelly’s 
dream of nationwide pro- 
wess had come true. 

Maintaining . this level 
has not been particularly 
difficult. “One advantage 
weve always had is the 
institution itself,” said 
LaCasse. “It’s a fine school 
academically, and lots of 
kids want to go here. Also, 
we almost couldn’t be in a 
better location, being sur- 
rounded by mountains.” 

The draw of having had 
sO many great skiers is also 
a tremendous help. ‘Kids 
look up to good athletes,” 
says - Lambert. “When 
you’ve had someone who’s 
finished sixth in the Olym- 
pics, it makes recruiting 
much easier.” 

The last decade has 
brought its share of for- 
tunes and misfortunes. At 
the 1976 championships in 
Maine, UVM was easily the 
favorite, yet finished third, 
three points behind co- 
| champions Colorado _and 


Dartmouth. Problems such 
as having their top cross- 
country skier use the wrong 
wax, their top giant slalom 
skier fall three times after 
posting an insurmountable 
1.9 second lead, and having 
two other skiers drop out 
because of a neck spasm 
and a binding problem, 
prevented the Cats from 
capturing their first national 
championship. However, 
when the women won the 
championship in 1981, 
Lambert admits, ‘We pro- 
bably stole that one. I don’t 
believe we could’ve done 
that again!”’ 

Perhaps LaCasse’s story 
is a microcosm of the entire 
team. The one-time Colo- 
rado school teacher is now a 
leader in his field, the Don 
Shula of collegiate skiing. 
‘Denny (Lambert) was in- 
strumental for me. He gave 
me a great deal of insight 
and guidance, especially in 
the early years.”’ LaCasse’s 
record since those years 
speaks for itself. Eight times 
named Eastern Coach of the 
Year, including national 
honors in 19738, 1977, 
1978, and 1980, the cham- 
pionship season. His office 
is lined with trophies, 
including cups from the St. 
Lawrence, New Hampshire, 
Dartmouth, UVM, and 
Williams carnivals, most of 
which have not left his 
office since 1976. There are 
pictures of champions, All- 
Americans, and collections 
of general paraphernalia 
that may someday rival that 
of Red Auerbach. For like 
the famous Celtic mentor, 
Chip LaCasse represents a 


tradition of success in his 
field. This is what Ed Don- 
nelly had in mind. 
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Chicken Wings -Bubiato lyte! 


FRE w/ this ad Homemade Chili $1.25 
peldenaas Mt. Wing Snack...6 wings,veggies &dip $2.00 
Three wing sampler Mt. Wing Meal...12 Wings, veggies &dip $3.50 


..just for stopping 
by our cart at 
SNOW’'S DELI 
(Next to the Flynn) 
nightly(except 


Mt. Wing Munch...18 wings, veggies &dip $5.00 
Mt. Wing Mania...40 wings, veggies & dip $9.75 
Mt.Wing Bucket...60 Wings, veggies & dip $14.00 
sauces..mild, medium, “hurt me” ’ 


FREE DELIVERY -$5.00 min. 
4-1AM (Sun.-Wed.) 4-2AM (Thurs.-Sat.) 


VOLUME DISCOUNT for larger appetites 8 6 é [ 8 3 1 


CATERING for parties, organizations, and businesses 


OUTLET 


THANKSGIVING 


PECIALS 


Women’s leather fashion boot. 
Available in black or brown. 


$49"? suas. 


’ Retail $85.00 


Women’s 8” leather sport boot. 
Insulated. Lug Sole. 
Sugg. Retail $42.00 


$24” 


Men’s 8” Canadian 
Duraflex® _ all- 

, leather insulated 

~ boot. Guaranteed 

_ waterproof. Smooth 
* or lug sole. Made in 
; Canada. 
Sugg. Retail 
$104.00 


$59°° 


Boys’ and youths’ insulated 
sport boot. Tan buck leather 
upper. Lug sole. . 

Sugg. Retail $42.00 


$21 


Youths’ 


$19°° 


Famous Brand Name. Men’s 
8” all-leather 

3M Thinsulate®.», 

insulated boot. 

Vibram® sole. 

Made in U.S.A. 

Sugg. Retail 

$120.00 


Men’s, women’s, heavyweight 
chamois shirts. Solids, plaids, 
camouflage. In a rainbow of 


colors. & 1 6°2 


Women’s suede leather 
Demi fashion boot. 
Assorted colors. 

Sugg. 
Retail 
$28.00 


$14” 


Dunham Footwear Factory Outlets — Great footwear for the gréat outdoors* 


SHELBURNE, VT-Shelburne Rd., Rt. 7 
Next to Down Under Sportswear 
BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza, Barre-Montpelier Rd. 
RUTLAND, VT-Woodstock Ave., Rt. 4 East 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street 


STORES LOCATED IN MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, NEW YORK, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. 

MAINE: Kittery, Wells. MASSACHUSETTS: Brockton, Burlington, Cambridge, Natick, Norwood (Westwood), Salem, 
Saugus, Shrewsbury Sturbridge. NEW YORK: Lake George (Queensbury). NEW HAMPSHIRE: Concord, Keene, 
Manchester, Merrimack, Nashua, North Conway, Portsmouth, West Lebanon. VERMONT: Barre, Bennington, Brattleboro, 
Manchester Center, Rutland, Shelburne. 


* Sale November 18 — 24 x 


Players 
continued from cover 


I would just stand there and say, ‘This is crazy.’ 
You got no exercise.” 

Reinhardt, saying that the drill was em- 
ployed only a few times this season, said, 
“That’s a great fitness passing drill. It’s a game 
where you can pass the ball to a teammate, 
something that more often than not we have 
trouble doing in a game. It’s a great way to get 
everyone involved. I would feel that a lot of 
players like that drill.” 

The players also questioned Reinhardt’s 
recruiting effectiveness. Said Hourigan, ‘‘He is 
probably the worst recruiter ever.created.”’ 

Grose said that, although many of this year’s 
seniors are not by definition walk-ons, Rein- 
hardt did not influence their decision to come to 
UVM. 

Reinhardt pointed to Ellis, last year’s leading 
scorer, as an example of an excellent UVM 
recruit. He added that when Hourigan was a 
senior at Fayetteville Manlius High School in 
Manlius, N.Y., the All-Western New York State 
midfielder was.a top recruiting priority. 

Said Hourigan, who chose UVM over scho- 


BOOT SALE 
SAVE UP TO $85.00 


SALT. 


Ww 


READING 
sFOR+ THE 
PLEASURE 
*OF* 
THINKING 


| ‘Unique Gifts 


ZodiaceFryeeKenneth ColesTony Lama 
JACKETS*BAGS*SHOES*WALLETS*eACCESS 


60 College 862-6911 Open 7 days a week 


larship offers from Syracuse, Clarkson, and 
Columbia, ‘‘I liked what I saw at UVM. I like to 
ski, and it’s got a good business school. That’s 
why I came here.”’ 

UVM often promotes itself to an athlete, 
Reinhardt said, adding that he is at a disadvan- 
tage because he cannot tempt excellent players 
with scholarships — the program has none — and 
that UVM’s entrance requirements further 
reduce his choices. UVM’s attractiveness, Rein- 
hardt said, “doesn’t limit the effort to secure 
prospective athletes to attend the 
sity. But it helps.” 


Reinhardt also said that, after a meeting last 
off-season with Athletic Director Denis Lam- 
bert, UVM’s recruiting efforts have increased. 
Together with a greater concentration on tactics 
in practice, Reinhardt said, the increased recruit- 
ing effort was the result of a meeting between 
Lambert and then-captain Dave Eddy. Lambert 
in turn met with Reinhardt, relaying Eddy’s 
concerns. 


“One of the concerns (raised by Eddy) was 
recruiting,” Reinhardt said. “Now we’re trying 
to secure more players to visit the University.” 


He added that he, Greig, and O’Neill are attend- | 


ing more in-state high school games and more 


a Sf. 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


oly Qompany. All rights reserved 
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Univer- 


out-of-state high school awards banquets in 
efforts to secure recruits. “‘We’re securing better 
players who'll be able to handle the assignments 
with more consistency and hopefully restore this 
program to where it should be.” 

Lev accused O’Neill, who said Reinhardt is 
doing a good job with recruiting, of lying. “Mike 
came up to me last winter, after he hei been 
made an assistant coach, and said that while he 
was looking through the coach’s file, he found 
unopened letters from high school players from 
two years ago.” 

O’Neill downplayed Lev’s accusation. “IT 
think he may just be exaggerating,’”’ O’Neill said. 
“That’s not true. I know I didn’t say that.” 

The circumstances under which Hourigan 
was cut are unclear; the players suspect one 
reason and the coaching staff gives two con- 
flicting versions. Hourigan admittedly had an 
openly defiant attitude towards Reinhardt and 
Greig, an attitude that culminated in a 1983 loss 
against St. Lawrence in which he quit the team. 
After deciding to rejoin the team this season, 
Hourigan was cut before the first game. He 
suspects he knows why. 


“We had an agreement that we were starting © 


all over again,” he said of himself and Reinhardt. 
See next page 


/ 
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continued from page 16 


“There was no doubt that I had the ability to 
make that team. I was never given any type of 
chance in pre-season. All pre-season I played 
great soccer, except for the Oneonta State 
(pre-season) game, which admittedly I didn’t 
play that well in. He cut me just to get the last 
laugh. Just to spite me.”’ 

Not true, said Reinhardt. “He was cut 
because of his performance in pre-season camp 
and because of the Oneonta State game.” 

O’Neill agreed, but in a separate interview 
Greig said, ‘As far as skills go, he was one of the 
most qualified players we had, but we tried to 
make some changes as far as style of play. He 
plays a very controlled, slow type of soccer that 
didn’t fit in.” 

Greig added that Reinhardt made it a point 
to tell himself and O’Neill that Hourigan should 
be given a fair chance to make the team. 

Reinhardt did not intend to give Hourigan a 
fair chance this season, said Lev, who was 
Hourigan’s roommate last year. “John was in a 
position where he could be the scapegoat. That’s 
why he was cut.’ Said vanderWilden, “‘There 
was absolutely no way he should have been cut 
off this team.’’ Added FitzGerald, ‘““This year he 
was playing just as well as anyone else, and he 


cut him.” 

O’Neill said that the ambiguity surrounding 
Hourigan’s dismissal is because the player 
refused an invitation to meet with the coaches 
afterwards. Said Hourigan, ‘“‘When I was cut, I 
just said I don’t need his soccer program. I just 
shoved it aside and said that’s typical Paul 
Reinhardt.” 

The bottom line, the players said, was that 
this season they found it difficult to respect 
Reinhardt. 

Said Grose, “When you come here as a 
freshman and you start listening to the man, he 
talks very intellectually but the words don’t 
mean anything. He says these things and you 
just can’t take them seriously. 

“We decided this year that we’d try to listen 
to what he had to say and go along with him and 
work hard at it,’ Grose continued. ‘‘You can 
only do that for so long.” 

Said FitzGerald, ‘“‘He does not have the 
knowledge to coach Division I soccer. Whenever 
he says anything now, I almost block it out. 
He’ll say things like “The best support runs are 
made without the ball.’ The only support runs 
are made without the ball. I just can’t believe 
iS 

Said vanderWilden, “It’s not like we’re some 


Sam 


lost sould in need of guidance, but we need 
coaching.”’ 

Said Ellis, discussing Reinhardt’s propensity 
to substitute and have players switch positions 
regularly, ‘“‘It’s hard to have any respect for 
someone who jerks you around like that, dis- 
regarding your ability.” 

Said Lev, “‘You have to believe in your 
coach to win, and we didn’t believe in him.”’ 

Greig came under heavy criticism from the 
players. 

“Before every game coach Greig would 
remind us how he hates to lose. We just got a lot 
of negative things about how we didn’t have 
heart,’’ Grose said. “If you think about losing, 
you’re going to lose. We forgot how to win.”’ 

Said FitzGerald, “He is one of the most 
negative people. All he talks about is how we 
don’t have what it takes to win. He just always 
tries to show he’s Mr. Soccer and you’re noth- 
ing.” 

Said Lev, ‘“‘He came into training camp with 
a good attitude. After the Hartford game, he 
changed. He told us in the locker room at 
halftime of the BC game (a 3-0 loss on Oct. 9) 
that he was embarrassed to be associated with 
us. He used to always dwell on what happened 

See next page 
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Players Criticize Coach 


rather than telling us how 
to improve. It got to be 
really annoying.” 

Greig said that he could 
understand how the players 
might think he _ was 
negative, but that he meant 
nothing personal in the way 
he acted. “I think (the 
players) respect my know- 
ledge, but I can see where 
they would think I’d be a 
little negative because some- 
times I’m hard on them.” 

Greig said that his state- 
ment at halftime of the BC 
game was “‘strictly a motiva- 
tional type of thing to get a 
higher performance in the 
second half. I’m surprised 
that someone would take it 
wrong. I would never say 
anything like that and mean 
it as a long-term state- 
ment.” 

The press was the wrong 
place for the players to take 
their grievances first, said 
UVM Athletic — Director 
Denis Lambert. “If they’re 
trying to use the press to 
force me to make a deci- 
sion (about Reinhardt), I 
lose a lot of respect for 
those young people,’ he 
said. “‘We ought to deal 
with it fairly and rationally 
and also be fair to the 
coach.”’ 

Lambert suggested the 
team was frustrated because 
it did not play well. ““When 
you have a losing season, 


SAV 


EA 
FRIEND'S LIFE 
- FORA DIME. 


it’s very easy to blame the 
coach. Paul’s had a lot of 
success. He’s an extremely 
loyal guy — loyal to the 
program. He’s always been a 
hard worker here on the 
staff. Here we’re talking 
about a guy who 10 years 
ago was national coach of 
the year in Division I.” 

Said Greig, who played 
for Reinhardt at UVM, “I 
respect him now as a coach 
more than I did as a player. 
He spends a lot of time 
away from the games and 
practices making sure things 
run smoothly for the kids. 
He bends over backwards to 
do things for people.”’ 

“My whole four years 
here,”’ said Mitchell, “‘there 
was no communication 
whatsoever. I think that’s a 
direct result of Mr. Rein- 
hardt’s mismanagement of 
the players. When I was 
benched or moved to strik- 
er, I wasn’t told why. 
It was just stated to me.” 


Carl Christiansen, an 
assistant coach at UVM 
during the 1981 and 1982 
seasons, would make a good 
head coach at UVM, the 
players said. They credited 
him with running the team 
in 1981, when the team was 
11-5-1 and made the first 
round of the NCAA tourna- 
ment. ‘He really ran the 
whole program,” said Ellis. 
‘““Carl was the head coach as 


~ 


A 10¢ STAMP 


* COULD HELP SAVE 
YOUR FRIEND'S LIFE. 


continued from page 17 


far as the players were con- 
cerned.” 

Reinhardt said that he 
was always in coaching 
control during that season. 


Talking about this year, 
Grose said, “If. we had a 
Carl Christiansen, we would 
have turned it around after 
that UConn game” (a 4-0 
loss on Sept. 16 that made 
the team: 1-2). 


Christiansen, contacted 
in Boston, where he is now 
head coach at Tufts Univer- 
sity, would not discuss his 
coaching role in 1981 and 
1982. He did, however, say 
that the players were wrong 
in criticizing Reinhardt. 
“There’s got to be’ some- 
thing inside that says I’ve 


got to get it done for myself | 


and my teammates,’ he 
said. ‘‘People are expecting 
the coaches to draw all 
that out of them when in 
fact they should be drawing 
it out of themselves. I think 
they’re looking for a scape- 
goat.” 

VanderWilden does not 
think the players are to 
blame. ‘‘I know for a fact 
that we have good players. 
The reasons for our failing 
as a soccer team is that 
there’s absolutely no cohe- 
sion in tactics and playing. 
We felt we couldn’t stand 
here forever and never let it 
change.”’ 


For free information, write to: 
DRUNK DRIVER, Box 2345 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 
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New York state high school 
indoor champion in the 
triple jump, and whose 
presence should be imme- 
diately felt in all jumping 
events. Along with Lewis 
and Hirshfeld, are pole 
vaulters Dale Flanders and 
Dan Spenser, who should 
both be consistently over 
138 feet with their vaults 
this season. 

At the middle distances, 
there is promising youth: 
freshman Michael Dolumba 
from Woonsocket, R.L, 
freshman Bill Savigny from 
Brattleboro, Vt., who was 
last year’s Vermont state 
high school champion in the 
200 and 400 meter events — 
also freshman Doug Bellows 
from Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, who placed second in 
the 400m in last year’s 
Vermont state high school 
meet, and freshman quarter 
miler Ralph Venezia. Coach 
Kusiak is looking to the 
freshman for eventual point 
production at this distance. 
“These four kids are just 
young freshmen, and if they 
develop reasonably well, we 
stand a pretty good chance 
of handling that middle 
distance.’’ Other middle dis- 
tancers to watch, are return- 
ing co-captain Steve Phelps, 
who will be running the 600 
and 800 meter events — 
Phelps holds the school 
record in both distances, 
and his brother Brad who is 
outstanding at the 800 and 
1000 meter distances, will 
probably be pushed to the 
mile. 

Along with Phelps, the 


longer distances will be 
handled by Steve Piscopo 
captain of this fall’s men’s 
cross country team, who 
has a pre-season best of 
4:18 in the mile. Newcomer 
Billy McGrath, who placed 
second in the New England 
cross country champion- 
ships, is also looking very 
strong. Kusiak feels that if 
points are to be scored, 
they will be scored in 


these events, and by these 
people. “I think that if you 
look at us, we will score 
points in the dash, the 
hurdles, the 400, 600, and 
800 meters, we will be 
pretty good in the 1000m 
and the jumps, and really 
lacking in the shot put and 
35 pound weight.” 

It’s still too early to tell 
if this year’s men’s indoor 
track team will be able to 
compensate for its deficien- 
cies in the weight events, or 
whether the freshmen will 
mature rapidly enough to 
contribute valuable points 
— and it is for these reasons 
that coach* Ed ~ Kusiak 
remains reservedly optimis- 
tic. “It will take a little 
while before they start 
gelling, but I think that by 
the time we start hitting it 
at the end of the season, 
there will be some reason- 
ably good performances.” 

Co-captain Barry Lewis 
echoes Kusiak’s caution in 
summing up his early im- 
pressions of the team. “We 
have a lot of potential and a 
lot of new people so it’s 
tough to say right now how 
we will be, we’ll know after 


© Christmas.”” 
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York City. 


Learning to make the most of your limited 
resources is easy. Just take Amtrak to New 


Consider the alternatives. If you fly or 
drive, you have to figure in the additional expenses of checking bags, 
cabs to and from the airport, hefty parking fees, and the like. Any of 
which could make you and your budget see red. 


ne 


Or you can train right into midtown Manhattan, relaxed and unhassled 


So train yourself to spend less— take Amtrak 
to New York. For all the details, call Amtrak at 
1-800-USA-RAIL. It’s one lessonin economics 
that will yield a great return on your investment. 


‘Off-peak fares are good for travel Monday through 


Thursday, and Saturday. Peak fares are applicable for travel 


on Friday and Sunday. Some restrictions may apply. 
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on Amtrak and save a bundle. Because Amtrak has taken a bite out of 
the price of getting to the Big Apple. From now until May 31, 1985, you 
can purchase a one-way off-peak ticket for $30; peak is $35. Tickets 
are valid for 21 days and travel must be completed by June 20, 1985. 
Think about it. Instead of being stuck behind the wheel for hours, 
you can relax on the Montrealer as you train into New York. Get up, 
walk around, have a snack or beverage. And since you reach 
New York overnight, you'll have a full day in the city. Amtrak even 
offers a variety of sleeping accommodations 
for your comfort. 


. 4 
Ce a dnd Soe 


Make Yourself Useful 


Do you have extra time this 
semester? Have you thought about 
volunteering on campus? Volun- 
teers in Action has several volunteer 
programs that might interest you. 
We have Big Brother/Big Sister, 
NCAA Big Brother/Big Sister, Ver- 
mont Children’s Magazine, Adopt- 
A-Grandparent, and an Escort Ser- 
vice. Stop by our office in the 
Nicholson House or call 656- 
2062 for more information on our 
program. 


Are you Fit? 


The Wellness Promotion Center 
presents the 8th Healthy Lifestyle 
Workshop series program entitled 
“Fitness Assessments: How Fit Are 
You Really?” Find out how fit you 
are and how to get into better 
shape. We’ll assess your percentage 
of body fat, flexibility, strength, 
and cardiac fitness level. Barb 


Jordan from the Living Learning | 


Wholistic Health course will faciii- 
tate this workshop. Come dressed 
to move. 


Get-A-Granny 

For students who are in human 
service and social science related 
fields, Volunteers in Action has a 
program that could offer you 
practical experience. The Adopt-A- 
Grandparent program gives you the 
opportunity to work with an 
elderly person in Burlington, in a 
one on one relationship, as a friend 


Career Workshops: 
Tuesday, Nov. 20 


Wednesday, Nov. 28 


Thursday, Nov. 29 


Resume 
Workshop 
Resume 
Workshop 
Interview 
Workshop 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


or companion, in their own home. 
Whether it be for one hour a week 
or ten, you could give your energy 
and support to someone who needs 
it. Call x2062 or stop by the 
Nicholson House if you are inter- 
ested in becoming a volunteer. 


GLSA Meet 


The Gay and Lesbian Student 
Association (GLSA) of UVM will 
be holding a meeting on Sunday, 
November 18 at 6:30 p.m. The 
meeting will be in room 413 
Waterman building on the UVM 
campus. Bring ideas for events for 
next semester. All students and 
members of the community are 
welcome. 


Bruce is Back 


The UVM Karate Club is proud 
to present Bruce Lee in Game of 
Death. November 16, 7, 9, 11 


showings in 235 Marsh. Admission 


.00. 
Not the Marathon 


There will be a 2.7 mile cross 
country running race, Sunday, Nov. 
18 at 1:00, to benefit the Vt. Ski 
Training Foundation. The race is at 
Champlain Valley Union High 
School in Hinesburg and is open to 
any interested individuals. Registra- 
tion begins at 11:00, cost is $4. 
Pre-registration is $3, call 658-1872 
for more information. 


3-4:30pm 
3-4:30 pm 


3-4:30 


All workshops will meet in the CCD Conference Room. 


Security 


Report 


The following is a partial listing of UVM Security activity during the past week. Any 
information regarding these incidents can be reported to Security at x3473. 


Tuesday, November 6 ‘ 


Personal computer stolen from an office in Morrill Hall. 
Obscene phone calls were reported in the following locations: Given, 109 South Prospect, 
Adams House, Coolidge Hall. This is in addition to host of other calls made beginning on 


November 4. 


Wednesday, November 7 


Couch stolen from Christie Lounge. 
Tools stolen from Christie Lounge. 


A couch and chair stolen from the L/L Fireplace Lounge. 


Saturday, November 10 


Six males were involved in an assault that occurred in the Terrill parking lot. Security 
Officers confiscated 1 nun-chuk, 2 sias(oriental swords), 1 — stick, and an oriental 


steel whip. 


An interior door in Patterson Hall was vandalized. 
A burglary occurred in an office at Patterson Hall. A coffee pot and toaster were stolen. 
ee OE SECS BE FE BELEESOR EIAL. (2 COMCE POt SNC toaster Wee 


Sunday, November 11 
Window broken in Wright Hall. 


Door to the WDW Commons men’s room vandalized. 
Two Redstone Campus students apprehended with a stolen street sign. 


Exterior door to Patterson Hall vandalized. 


Large picture window at WOW Commons broken. 
Lights in a stairwell at Davis hall had been vandalized. 
Candy machine at the CBW recreation room was vandalized. 


Camera stolen from a room in Perkins Building. eee a 


Tuesday, November 13 


Window broken in Coolidge Hall by students throwing snowball. 

Officer was struck in the eye by a thrown snowball adjacent to the CBW Complex. 
Window broken at Chittenden Hall by snowballs. 

Two windows broken at Wills Hall by snowballs. 


Window broken at Buckham Hall by snowballs. 
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Add These to Your Phone List 


Inadvertently the complete contact listings for the Department of 
Theatre were not published in the new UVM Telephone Directory. The 


following are the corrent listings. 


It would be advisable to add these listings on page 12 of the 


Directory. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT (Royall Tyler Theatre) 
William M. Schenk, Chairman 
Genevieve D. Burke, Secretary 
Judy Hallberg, Business Manager 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival 


Judith W.B. Williams, Producer/Director 
Judy Hallberg, Business Manager 


Box Office 


Debate (Lawrence Debate Union-LDU)..................... 4275 


Alfred C. Snider, Director 


305 Pomeroy Hall 


Royall Tyler Theatre 


Judy Hallberg, Business Manager 


Box Office 


Speech-11 (Effective Speaking) 
Mary Ann Smith, Coordinator 


402 Pomeroy Hall 


Also there are changes in Theatre personnel addresses and phone 


numbers, such as: 


Local Addresses & Telephone Numbers 


Paula T, McKenzie, 130 Robinson Pkway, Burl., Vt. 05401 . 862-4806 
Genevieve-D. Burke, 291 So. Prospect St., Burl., Vt. 05401 . 862-9226 


Local telephone numbers only: 
Edward J.:Reidner: «\jacaa see ee 482-3502 
Kelly -C.- Morgan. 53-5: 5. Gs. ote 3 eg ei aera Te. are 658-0054 


CAREER CORNER 


Smith, Batchelder, Rugg 
Ernst & Whinney 

Harris Graphics 

Chubb & Sons 

Arthur Andersen 


_Employer Information Sessions: 


7-9 pm Recruitment Rm. 
4-5:30 pm Recruitment Rm. 
7-9 pm Call for location 

7-9 pm Recruitment Rm. 
4-5:30 pm Recruitment Rm. 


For futher information about these events call x3450 Center for Career 


Development. 


| Domenic feller who’s woes — anything. And then there’ san 


‘Miami 
Kramer (36-24) Dolphins 
Nemerov (36-24) — Dolphins 
Kamil (34-26) Dolphins 


Bushweller (33-27) Dolphins 


Fontecchio (28-32)* Dolphins 


St. Louis 
at 


Giants 


Cardinals 


Cardinals 
Giants 


Cardinals 


*Mathematically ineligible for title. 


Pittsburgh i Glocetnn 
at 

NN, Giants New Orleans “Atlanta 

“Steelers 


“Saints 
Saints 
Steelers 


Saints 


chio, recognizable as an egregious forecaster even if he’s several m: 
away on the darkening horizon, who has about as much chance of 
as I do of replacing es Lord Tennyson. But that’s my apinton, 


- Falcons. . ae 
Browns 
Falcons 
Falcons 
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THANK YOU FOR 
THE LAST 


21 YEARS 
Bie WEEKEND AT Shee 


The ski weekend for 2 includes 2 glorious 
days of skiing on Mt. Mansefield, and 2 
nights double occupancy lodging at the 
luxurious “Inn at the Mountain!” 


OVER $2,000.00 IN FREE GIFTS! 


You are invited to help us celebrate our 
21 birthday! Without you, our Customers, 
there would be no Alpine Shop today. 
Your business is really appreciated 

Alpine Shop! 


Includes C.B. Parkas * Rossiqnol Skis * Dolomite Boots * Trak Cross Country Skis * 
10 Stowe Passes * Adidas Running Shoes * K2 Poles * Smuggler’s Notch Passes * 
Lange Skis * Bolton Valley Passes * Conroy Mittens and so much more- just register 
to win! 


FREE FREE 
CIDER * DONUTS BINDING RELEASE CHECK 
MOVIES * POSTERS FRI. & SAT. ONLY 3 


all day long! | 


—=—— 

SUPER PECIALS—FINAL 2 DAYS! 
| FRIDAY— 15% OFF ALL TURTLENECKS! 
wee Includes over 3,000 turtlenecks in 30 colors for men, women & children! 
He, SATURDAY— 15% OFF ALL PARKAS! ; 
Includes parkas by C.B.,Descente, Roffee, Spyder, Northface & Ronen: 
in all sizes from XS to XXL 

PLUS PLUS PLUS 

10% OFF ALL SKIS—BOTH DOWNHILL & CROSS COUNTRY! 
Includes Downhill Skis by Rossignol, Olin, K2, Lange, Atomic- ~o 
CROSS COUNTRY SKIS. by Trak, Fischer, Rossignol, Elan! 


Assorted 20% 


SKIS * BOOTS * BINDINGS 
POLES * PARKAS * SWEATERS : 
SPORTSWEAR 50 % or 


DOWNHILL PACKAGE X-C PACKAGE 
Elan Skis 

Polar Bindings 

Exel Fiberglass Poles | PKG 
Norski Leather Boots | PRICE 


Rossignol Skis 
Look Bindings 
Rossignol Poles 


Mounting 

Engraving Mounting $139 

Ski Prep Ski Prep Ail 
BIRTHDAY PRICE $199 BIRTHDAY PRICE $89 Aaa 


“conte Se 
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Tackling Tuckerman’s in N.H. page 3 


Students Wish They Could Ski For Credit page 4 
Confessions of a Non-Skier page 10 
Aspen means powder page 7 


The Five 
Tops 


Cynic rates best trails 


By JONAH HOUSTON | 
isions of waist deep powder and 
WV ex blue sky, of smashing 
spring softened moguls and tree 
skiing after a big snowfall bring a 
smile to my face. But the thought 
of trying to pick the five best trails 


in the state turns that smile into a 


look of dismay. 

There are literally hundreds of 
trails at tens of mountains to pick 
from. There are probably 50 trails 
in this. state that are arguably the 
single best, never mind the five 
best. But, I quickly went to work 
asking all my friends what they 
thought were the five best. I also 
asked some people I did not know 
to get a more objective viewpoint. 


Starr get 


| list because it is my personal | 
_ favorite. This is not to say that it | 
does not earn the place, any trail _ 
that has a chain link fence to keep 


people from accidentally going 


down deserves recognition. Starr is _ 
second only to Outer Limits witha _ 
86 degree angle incline. Only the 


width of two small cars end to end 


to play with, Starr leaves no room 
for mistakes. It is a classic white- | 
knuckle, adrenaline excreting, — 
- bump-smashing run. There are few 
greater pleasures:than hitting Starr | 
late in the season on a nice spring _ 
day when the moguls rival the great | 
pyramids and the snow, marsh- 


mellow fluff. . 

Any trail that is good enough to 
host an FIS is qualified to make my 
list, but the one at Stratton makes 
number two because of the wide 
range of terrain that it covers. It 
goes from alarmingly steep, to 
surprisingly gradual at the turn of 
your skis. It swoops around corners 
like the many racers who have skied 
its length. The best time to hit the 
FIS trail is just after grooming for a 
race. Designed to be the Autabahh 
of ski trails, the best time is when 
the moguls are smooth and the 
speed is excruciating. 

Outer Limits is the steepest trail 
in the east, never mind Vermont. It 
does not have the same _ tooth 
clenching fear as does Starr, but 
that does not mean it cannot rival 

See FIVE, page 3 
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From our 
race shop 
toyour 
ski shop. 


| _ They're all new. And simply incredible. 
_ They're the skis that took 7out of 18 _ 
ympic Alpine medals and half the World 
Cup titles in 7 1984. The only skis that combine 
two earch ohaolebee the patented 
Vibration Absorbing System for significantly 
greater ski-to-snow contact and control; and the 
H.P.G™ sintered racing base that’s 9% faster 
_ than conventional bases. Plus an exclusive stone 
ground Diamond Glide™ tuning process—a four- 
_ step, customized base finish. 

The VA.S. Equipe 4S. And the V.A.S. Equipe 
3G. In all, we’ve never produced racing skis that 
are as as quick, as precise, as predictable or as 
finely tuned. 

See them now at your authorized 


Rossignol Dealer. 


YO); 
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BEFORE THE FALL: Chris Kostanecki (lef), | Sam Lupas, and Will Spruance (right) prepare 


themselves for the hike up to Tuckerman’s in ski boots. 


By WILL SPRUANCE 

and SAM LUPAS 

hen most people begin 

to think of clambakes 
and suntans, but you still 
have the urge to take that 
one final run, there is still 
hope for you at Tucker- 
man’s Ravine. New Hamp- 
shire’s Mt. Washington, the 
highest mountain in New 
England, boasts thrilling ski- 
ing from the end of March 
to late June. 


Although not to deter 
the avid skier, Tuckerman’s 
is not your conventional ski 
resort. Besides having no 
lifts, one must also consider 
the extreme weather condi- 
tions for which Mt. Wash- 
ington is famous. For exam- 
ple, the wind has _ the 
tendency to kick up at 
times. (Highest winds 
recorded in the world, 231 
M.P.H.) In addition it some- 
times snows at odd times of 


the year. (August) There- 
fore, it is advisable that you 
respect the elements and 
arrive prepared. Things to 
include are dressing in warm 
layers and a dry change of 
clothing for the end of the 
day. The last time we were 
at Pinkham Notch, we 
arrived unprepared for the 
inclement weather. It was 
pouring rain at the base 
lodge and«we were without 
foul weather gear. Fortun- 


“2 


ately, the trash can liners 
came in handy, as make- 
shift rain slickers. 

Once you arrive at Pink- 
ham Notch, you have a 
two-hour hike up to 
Howard Johnsons (the ran- 
ger station) and the Ravine 
itself. At Howard Johnsons, 
skiers congregate, put on 
their ski boots and prepare 
for the really steep hiking. 

As one looks up at the 
Ravine and the 6,288 feet 


of Mt. Washington, there 
are a variety of runs from 
which to choose. For the 
greenhorn, Hillman’s High- 
way and Lion’s Head offers 
the skier a challenging warm 
up. These two trails are 
relatively wide and flat at 
the bottom. However, near 
the top, these trails narrow 
with sheer rock on either 
side, and one has to deal 
with a 45 degree pitch. 
After graduating from these 
two trails, the skier might 
want to step up to Dodge’s 
Pass and the Chute. These 
trails are narrower and 
provide the skier with even 
steeper terrain. For the 
truly adventuous thrill seek- 
ing individual, nothing com- 
pares to Tuckerman’s 
renowned Headwall. Here, 
the skier faces pitches of 55 
degrees, which propel one 
pumping with adrenaline 
into the snow fields. Per- 
haps Patrick Vallencant, the 
famed skier of the STEEPS, 
describes the feeling best of 
experiencing the Head wall, 


' “There is an acute sensation 


of free falling.” 

Besides the thrill of 
skiing down the trails at 
Tuckerman’s, hiking up 
them is a thrill in iteslf. To 
begin with, not only is the 
terrain treacherous due to 
the fact that one is hiking in 
ski boots, but the hill is so 
steep that while standing 
vertically you can touch the 
slope with your elbow. To 
make matters worse, if you 
slip and fall, you are more 
than likely to find yourself 
in a snowy mess at the 
bottom, if you are lucky 
enough to miss the numer- 
ous rocks that line the 


trail. 
see RAVINE, page 11 


Diving Down the Tough Trails 


continued from cover 

its skinny cohort. Outer Limits is 
not especially difficult, it can be 
tackled by the average intermediate 
skier. What sets it apart from other 
trails is exactly what sets Killington 
apart from other ski areas, the 
expanse. Outer Limits is huge, wide 
enough to fit a four-lane highway, 
so long that a non-stop is impossi- 
ble unless you like having legs that 
feel like cooked pasta. Outer Limits 
reaches peak form in late spring 
when the snow is soft and the 
moguls are big enough to stare you 
in the eye. 

Fall Line at Sugarbush is 
another one of Vermont’s gems. It 
too is an example of the many 
steep, adrenaline producing bump 
runs. Fall Line is not as narrow as 
Starr, nor is it as long as Outer 
Limits. But a trail need not be 
either of these to make the list. Fall 
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Line is, however, a classic fun nin. 
Catch it after 18 inches of fresh 
powder and I guarantee you will 
have a smile on your face big 
enough to make Jimmy Carter look 
distraught. 

Last and certainly not least 
comes Paradise at Mad River Glen. 
This trail is a little off the beaten 
path, but it is well worth pursuing. 
It is a narrow, steep bump run that 
will challenge the best of the best. 
The trail is trademarked by spora- 
dic six foot drops. This trail is best 
when the snow is soft and deep. 

As I mentioned earlier, this list 
is not absolute. Mother Nature can 
flaw a gem of a trail as quickly as 
the wind changes direction. One 
thing is assured, however, if these 
trails are not the best, they certain- 
ly come close, and the skiing on 


them will challenge the best, to the 
best times of their lives. 


EXCRUCIATING PLEASURE: FIS at Stratton Mt. is design- 
ed to be the Autobahn of ski trails. 


Every Ski that Carroll Reed 


Here’s just three of our Alpine 


Pkg. Price $415.00 


——~— - 1s. ns 2 =? ~_ a =e 0 é 
= MERE oye Ses5 cy as See < 
“te Praca | i os 
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Skating on our 
Olympic Oval 


Cross country trails to 
conquer on Mt. Van 
Hoevenberg. 


‘And, of course, skiing on 
Whiteface Mountain. 


Special Savings on Cross Country & Alpine Skis. 


Marker M35 Bindings 120.00 


Once you've been to Lake Placid: 
everywhere else is just downhill 


Package #2 Adult Alpine | Package #3 Junior Alpi 
sells is in a Ski Package! : P ackage #3 Junior Alpine 
Ask ata Carroll Reed near as Skis 3300 255.00 | Rossignol E-350 I 65.00 
~ you about our wide variety of ski | [yrolia 290D, Il, or 75.00 
package ideas and save money! Saloman 647, or Il 80.00 


Salomon 127M, 


package offerings. Reflex Poles 32.00 | Tyrolia 90, or 
Mounting, Hot Wax, Marker M-16 70.00 
Package #1 Adult Alpine | Engraving 30.00 | Reflex Poles 16.00 
Retail Price Total: 437.00 | Mounting, Hot Wax, 
See ae! 3G _ 310.00 Pkg. Price: ees Engraving 30.00 
ORE ieee 300.00 I. Total $181.00 
Salomon 747E, or - Se a 
Marker 40R 150.00 Il. Total $191.00 
~ Reflex Poles 32.00 Pkg. Price $130.00 
~Mounting, Hot Wax, 5 
Engraving 30.00 Pls. Pas uses 
sey 3G $522.00 
Pkg. Price $425.00 
Toul 4S $512.00 Carroll Reed<< 


The Ski People 
Champiain Mill, Winooski 


There's also shopping, 
fine dining, and dancing ff 
eI in the Olympic Village. 


Achance to do a little 
parasailing 


After you finish skiing at other re- 
sorts, youre left out in the cold. 

But not in Lake Placid. 

Because in Lake Placid, after you 
take off your skis, there are other trails 
to blaze. In fact, there is so much to do in 
Lake Placid, a week is hardly enough. 

That's why we're called The Winter 
Sports Capital of the World. 

To plan your ski week in Lake Placid, 
call 1-800-462-6236 in New York State, 
or call 1-800-255-5515 in other North- 
east States. 

C2 T 
@ OLYMPIC AUTHORITY 


- Lake Placid, New York 12946 


By LISA LEVINE 

t’s in the air. Pretty 

soon Vermont’s down- 
hill ski areas will be open 
and flooded with UVM 
students who have been 
eagerly awaiting the start of 
another season of this -uni- 
versity’s favorite sport. 

As soon as the snow 
shows up and temperatures 
go down, the skis go on. 

What’s the fascination? 
Why ski in sub-zero weather 
when bundling up in a 
warm blanket in front of a 
fire or heater is physically 
more comfortable? 

“It’s the only way to 
survive up here,” says senior 
skier, Sue St. Miklossy, who 
heads for the hills when she 
wants to remove herself 
from ._UVM’s academic at- 
mosphere and clear her 
head of unwanted pressures. 

After a day of skiing, 
St. Miklossy returns to 
Burlington feeling refreshed 
and ready to be a student 
again. This activity helps 
her survive a Vermont win- 
ter because studying 100 
percent of the time can give 
one cabin fever and a fried 
brain. Escaping into the 
fresh air is a way for St. 
Miklossy to enjoy the out- 
doors while getting exercise. 

Not an avid skier when 
she first arrived at UVM 
three years ago, St. Mik- 
lossy decided to pursue the 
sport with vigor once she 
became a freshman. This 
winter she will probably ski 
once a week (usually on 
Saturdays) with an addi- 
tional day here or there, if 
the conditions are enticing 
enough. 


“If the snow is really 
good it gets really tempt- 
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EIGHT DAYS A WEEK: Seniors Heidi Luquer (right) and Sue 
St. Milossy admit that it’s tempting to ski during school hours. 


ing,’’ confesses St. Miklossy. 
However, three days a week 
will be her limit because if 
she skis every single day, 
her school work will suffer. 

St. Miklossy’s room- 
mate, Karen Haglof, also a 
senior, likes to go skiing 
whenever she can as long as 
it fits into her schedule. 
When a free week appears 
on her itinerary, Haglof 
may frequent a mountain as 
many as four times that 
week. 

Agreeing with her room- 
mate, Haglof describes ski- 


ing as a fun and energizing - 


sport, a form of exercise 
and freedom from school. 

Since many skiers ‘“‘have 
it in their blood,” she feels 
that the desire to ski “‘is 
pretty infectious,” and 
could interfere with class- 
work if students allow it to. 

A third roommate, 
senior Heidi Luquer, has 
not skied for a good eight 
or nine years, but wants to 
take up the skill again 
because she loves the moun- 
tains and their proximity to 
the Greater Burlington area. 

For sophomore Melanie 
Kraus, skiing is “totally for 
enjoyment,’’ and therefore: 
she will go every chance she 
gets. On skis since she was 
three, Kraus applied to 
UVM on account of its 
reputation as a ski school. 
This downhill enthusiast 
doesn’t believe days on the 
slope will intervene with her 
work load, and to back up 
this statement she has even 
scheduled classes on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 
so that Tuesday and Thurs- 
day would be left free. 


see SKIING, page 8 
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Fao foals 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05401 - Phone 658-3313 


SA CLUBS DISRECOGNIZED 
by the SA Senate if they are not heard from by December Ist. 


UVM Scuba Club 
Prayer Club 
League of Undergroud Musicians 


The following clubs must submit a current list of officers to the 


Apres Ski at the 
, SA by December Ist or they will face possible disrecognition. 
Beef House eChristian Science Org. *UVM Students for Life 


JP Dowd 


Trap & Skeet Club - ¢Vermont Christian Fellowship 

What’s Your Beef? 152 St. Paul St., Burlington, *UVM Cheerleaders ¢ Volleyball Club 
862-0326 . eUVM Geography Club) © Women’s Indoor Field Hockey 

The inside of What’s Your Beef? is reminiscent of a eUVM Players 
ski chalet in Switzerland. A roaring fire, wooden beams, eStudent Gov. of the College of Education and Social Services . 
and creative nooks make the inside of this eaterie an 
ideal apres ski experience. The seats are relatively close Contact the Chairman, Student Activities Committee at 
together but this adds to the congenial atmosphere. 656-2053 or stop in at the Student Association Offices in 
Business cards are posted~on every available wooden Wright Hall. 
space. 


The food at What’s Your Beef? is just about first 
rate. For appetizers, the sauteed sherry mushrooms 
($1.95) were served in a large portion for the price. 
They arrived steaming hot and are best when consumed 
rapidly and sopping up the sautee sauce with garlic 
bread ($1.25). The garlic bread was excellent as it was 
well seasoned with garlic, oregano, on fresh Italian 


bread. 
Each entree is served with a salad. The best part of 
the salad is the baby shrimp that is generously scattered Vermont 
on top. Another highlight is crumbled boiled eggs that : 
also sit atop the greens. Unfortunately, the rest of the e 


plate is not as appetizing. The lettuce was only of the 
iceberg variety and tomatoes were conspicuously absent. 
The house dressing was creamy Italian and very good. 


The main dishes can be easily divided into three 
categories: beef, fish, and chicken: The most expensive 
item on the menu is ‘Alaskan King crab legs at $18.95 a 


serving. The least pricey is chicken at $6.95 and the rest * $300.00 
of the beef prices tend to hover around the $8-9 range. * Unlimited 7 Day Use’ 


The New York sirloin and scallops ($9.95) was ; Hee) 3 t ” 
cooked to perfection. Over a dozen scallops accom- * Use of all lifts at the “Ski Capital of the Hast 


panied the large steak. The scallops were dtaced with a * Ski late November thru April. 
rich breadcrumb topping. 44g 4 : ; 

The chicken terriyaki ($6.95) consisted of two large * Easy accessibility via Stowe Exit #10 off 1-89. 
boneless breasts of chicken swimming in marinade. The You've asked for it — you've got it! No limitations 
chicken was tender and the marinade was rich. on sales cut off date — purchase pass anytime. 

It’s surprising that a steak establishment doesn’t 
serve french fries. Nonetheless, the entrees are served 
with a baked potato. The waitress brings around a tray e Pass may be purchased by any full- 
of chives, sour cream, and bacon bits to spice up the time student at a Vermont college. 
potato. The potatoes were large and also cooked per- e Proof of enrollment plus valid ID required. 
fectly. % : 

The portions at What’s Your Beef? are across the Poss atiosea a #14 riley ny Pn Paes 
board large and filling. It’s satisfying to know that on above date.) 
you’ve eaten your money’s worth. For dessert, a host of 
homemade confections are on a changing blackboard You can purchase your pass at: 
menu for only $1.95 each. The coconut fudge pie was 
on par with another Winooski restaurant’s version yet at The Alpine Shop Carroll Reed 
about half the price. 862-2714 655-2756 

A hearty meal is definitely what your body needs 
after a grueling day on the slopes, and What’s Your The SS eee et ee acaa se 


Beef? is the ideal stopover before going home to thaw 
out your toes. 
—Carolyn Cosgrove For further information, or direct purchase, contact: Marketing Dept., Mt. 
Mansfield Co., Stowe, Vermont 05672. 253-7311 ext 239. 
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OPEN 
MON. — FAT- 
IAM — 6 PAZ 
FRIOKY T/L 9 PAM 


Oy BKEAKING 
LOOSE. 
With 
| LOWS -DUET™ 
ACTION SKWPAR 


AT /74- BATERY STREET 
OPP THE ILENOUSE 


3rd Annual Fall Fling 


* X-C Ski Package _ 
Fiberglass, waxless X-C skis 
Leather-lined boots 
Aluminum 3 pin bindings 
Fiberglass poles 
Mounted & Hotwaxed 
Retail Value $161.95 
Dakin’s Sale Price $94.00 


Gloves, Mittens Now ‘2 Price. 


° FREE X-C Ski Cleaning And Hot- 
waxing Saturday, Nov. 17 only 


- Univega Children’s Bicycl 
10' Off ae 


* Trade In Your Children’s X-C 


Trade In your old X-C Boots & Ski Boots For New X-C Ski Boots 


Bindings And Save up to $38.00- 


* Many Other Specials and Sale 
Items Sleeping Bags—Packs— 
3 Tents—Boots—etc. 


Introductory Offer 
1984 North Face Insulated 
Parkas All 10% Off 


* Door Prizes 


Sorels Socks It To You! * Quantities Limited On All Sale 


Buy a pair of men’s, women’s or 
children’s boots & get a FREE 
pair of Norwegian wool socks. 


Wool Hats, Scarves, Socks, 


DAKIN'S minishor 
f¥, PAGOCYCLE 


in St Burlington, Vt. 864 6878 8635581 


Ski Garb Goes | 


State of the Art 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 
kiing is a competitive 
sport, even at _ the 

recreational level. Everyone 

wants a piece of the action, 
whether it involves showing 
off an awesome technical 
talent or merely flaunting 
the latest costume line-ups 
of the season. Whatever 
aspect of skiing you favor, 
people want to look good. 
The Alpine Shop has a 
wide selection of equipment 


, and also offers various pack- 


age deals for all types of 
skiers. For the beginner, the 
suggested package includes 
easy tuming’ Rossignol 
Cheyenne skis of laminated 
fiberglass, a set of Look 39 
bindings and depending on 
either the men’s Nordica 
520 boot or a Salomon SX 
50, this package sells at 
$304.00 or $365.00, 
accordingly. 

The sport line package 
recommended for the 
““sood intermediate-to- 
expert”? skier features a 
Rossignol STS ski, the Solo- 
mon 647 binding, a Nordica 
760 boot and a set of Scott 
“Performer” poles all for 
the not-so-sporty price of 
$542. 

The Alpine Shop’s 
‘‘special fall package”’ 
designed for the expert 
skier carries a Dynastar 
MV5 ski, the Salomon 737 
binding and Scott ‘“‘Noram”’ 
poles for $367, no boots 
included. More individual- 
ized equipment suitable to 
personal fashions can also 
be selected from the Alpine 
Shop’s equipment line. 

As for the trendiest on 
the market, the latest in 
glove-wear is the Gore-tex 
brand. Ranging from 
$40-56, they are light 


¥ ; JOHN WOnraIeer 
CASH OR CHARGE?: Todd DePerno fits Stacey Coken with a 
pair of Nordica NJ 160’s for $250. 


weight, lined with thinsu- 
late and covered with a 
water proof nylon shell. 

In ski goggle manufac- 
turing, Scott and Carrera 


are the most prestigious 


lines. This year the Alpine 
Shop is featuring something 
different. It’s a new double 
lens anti-fog goggle priced 
from $24-40. These goggles 
are made with two panes of 
plastic creating a thermal 
window to keep the cold 
out and to prevent icing. 


The latest parkas are the 
new light weight, water- 


proof Gore-tex models 
which range from 
$100-200, depending on 


whether or not they are 
insulated. CB Sports carries 
the most popular line rang- 
ing in price from $140-220. 
Descente’s newest water- 
proof parka, the Aero-K, 
costs about $180-210. If it’s 
durability you want, North 
Face manufactures rugged 
parkas from $130-190. 

This year the toss up is 
between bibs and _ stretch 
pants. Women tend to pre- 


fer the bibs, which usually 


cost $78-100. They’re made 
of nylon, fully insulated 
and the warmest ski pant 
you can buy. 

The stretch pants are a 
bit more costly, ranging 
from $110-230. This style’s 
popularity is growing this 
year, though more among 
men than women. 

This brief outline 
should only give you a taste 
of what’s new for Winter 
°85 at the Alpine Shop. 
Whether it’s a fashionable 
ski wardrobe or a_ high 
quality equipment perfor- 
mance you want, the Alpine 
Shop probably carries it. 
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Get Buried in Colorado 


By BILL PENROSE 
eee who have never 

skied outside New Eng- 
land think powder skiing 
means ankle deep snow 
between your skis and the 
underlying boilerplate. But 
did you know that there is a 
place where “packed pow- 
der” doesn’t mean ‘“‘sharpen 
your edges?’ Where 300 
inches is the snowfall for 
not five years, but one? 
Where 3600 refers not to 
the summit elevation but to 
the number of vertical feet? 
Where the most expensive 
area’s ticket buys access to 
18 lifts and 1500 acres of 
skiable terrain? Where the 
trees are not only pene- 
trable, but thinned by Dar- 
win to a density perfect for 
making tracks? Where the 
hated minority of imports 
punctuate each sentence 
with “Y’all,” rather than 
“eh?” This magical, mys- 
tery tourist mecca is called 
Colorado, and it’s just dying 


just doesn’t get any better. 

Hailed as the largest ski 
complex in Colorado, Vail 
always reminded me of an 
airport. It has more direc- 
tional signs than there are 
exits in New Jersey. At 
precious few places besides 
Vail can one take a long run 
from the top of one lift 
to the base of the nearest 
adjoining one three times in 
a row before reaching the 
area’s boundary. By then 
you have seen at most half 
the terrain this mogulopolis 
offers. 


The Back Bowls are 
deservedly legendary among 
powder heads, but they 
aren’t steep enough to 
strike fear into the heart of 
the Cowardly Lion. Fur- 
thermore, the lines on the 
lone lift out of the Bewls 
can rival those at Rolling 
Stones’ concerts. Crowds 
shouldn’t be a problem at 
an area with a capacity 


slopes that aren’t infested 
with moguls the size of 
Volkswagens. The most ex- 
hilarating place to ski pow- 
der is in 
glades, the ‘shortage of 
which is Vail’s only short- 
coming. A different sort of 
thrill can be had by doing 
some rock-hopping on the 
Rim Runs. There’s nothing 
quite like a 15 foot free fall 
into two feet of powder to 
get your blood pumping. 


Largest of the four areas 
within 15 minutes. of 
Aspen, Snowmass is domi- 
nated by miles and miles of 
mellow (read-dull) runs 
such as the seemingly never- 
ending Big Burn. The Burn 
is a half-mile-wide expanse 
of confidence-building gen- 
tleness barely steep enough 
to permit the rounding of 
turns on a powder day. 
Mountain lovers and shut- 
terbrains will want to make 


SKIING THE LIGHT FANTASTIC: Plowing through Colorado fluff at Aspen is every skiier’s 
dream. 


to dazzle you. 

After 40 years, Aspen 
Mountain is still the one to 
which all others must be 
compared, Ajax is a titanic, 
mythical beast of an area, 
an expert’s Paradise and a 
beginner’s Purgatory. Hack- 
ers are better off staying on 
the homogenized trails of 
Buttermilk, the gentlest of 
the three Aspen Corp. areas 
(Snowmass is the other). 
Ski-to-die types ride Bell 
Mountain lift, all 2150 
vertical feet of it, where the 
minimum socially accept- 
able ski length is 200 
cms. The tree skiing in the 
Glades and on both the face 
and back of Bell is tough to 
match, unless you venture 
by snowcat into Little 
Annie's ever-loving arms. 
Aspen Corp’s all-area price 
may come as a shock to 
Eastern skiers: $22/day. It 
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of some 15,000 skiers, but 
they are, so much so that a 
colored light warning sys- 
tem indicates waiting time 
at the most popular lifts. 
The one lift that doesn’t 
accumulate hordes of con- 
spicuously wealthy but piti- 
fully unathletic Texans is 
chair ten, because all three 
runs there are mile-long 
rollercoasters measled with 
some of the meanest moguls 
in the solar system. This 
chair even offers free enter- 
tainment for the folks in 
line: a snortin’ steep knee- 
knocker called Log Chute 
that spits its victims out 
right at the base of the lift, 
to be cheered or jeered by 
an appreciative audience. 
Besides the Vermon- 
strous price ($24) and the 
mobs of Texans, my only 
complaint about Vail is the 
shortage of challenging 
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the marathon trek to Elk 
Camp for an awe-inspiring 
view of 14,000 foot Castle 
Peak, guaranteed to make 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar feel an 
insignificant part of nature’s 
grand design. As with Vail, 
you would have trouble 
fully exploring this place in 
a winter, much less a week. 
Pleasant surprises are hiding 
everywhere, anxious’ to 
share their secrets. 


Towering over one of 
the least nauseating authen- 
tic Old West mining towns 
extant, Breckenridge is a 
pleasant if unremarkable 
mountain with plenty of 
diversity. It likes to brag 
that Mach One is_ the 
steepest pitch in Colorado, 
but Ajax’s Elevator Shaft 
makes it look like Main 
see COLORADO, page 11 


steep forested 


WARREN MILLER 
IN PERSON! 


WARREN 
MILLER’S 


THE ULTIMATE 
DOWNHILL 
ADVENTURE 


_ A WARREN MILLER FILM 
Director of Photography: DON BROLIN « Written & Directed by: WARREN MILLER 


Wed. Nov. 27 8pm FLYNN THEATRE 


Tickets Available at the Flynn Theatre Box- 
Office and the Campus Ticket Store. 


To benefit the UVM Ski Team 


Little Caesars prepares 
you for the real world. 


FENDING FOR YOURSELF. 


If you're going to eat pizza once you leave 
school, you'll have to find some way to pay for 
it. And since you won't be able to write home 
anymore for money, you're going to have to 
find a job, which means first lining up inter- 
views. Have you started interviewing yet? 


And if you do find a job, you're ‘going to 
need a place to live, within your budget, which 
means you might have to take out a loan. But 
first you have to establish credit. You don’t 
have credit? Well you can’t get crediM™unless 
you have a lot of money in the bank. You do 
have money in the bank, don’t you? No? Well 
how do you expect to get married? And buy a 
house? And send your kids to college? What 
about their future? They're gonna want to eat 
pizza too, you know. 


Well, you can’t solve these problems over- 
night, but you are going to have to eat, so 
meanwhile Little Caesars will help you out a 
little. 


Shelbume at Flynn 
658-9151 Call ahead for Quick Pick-up 


* 1984 Little Caesar Enterprises, Inc. 


oe oe oe me = VALUABLE COUPON = mmm mom mn on 


Buy any size original round pizza at regular price, get identical pizza } 
FREE with this coupon at participating Little Caesars. Carry-out 
only, One coupon per customer, 

Expires: 


L @ Little Crecans Pika | 


don’t 
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Where to 


By KAREN BREHM 

he snow has arrived. It’s 

time to get your skis 
out of the closet and start 
waxing. For those potential 
nordic 


packed 
there is still time left. 

The Alpine Shop, on 
Williston Rd. in South Bur- As for where to ski, the 
lington, offers ski packages options are many. Stowe 
including skis, baots, and offers over 100 kilometers 
poles for $125-150. Used (km) of skiing on 32 trails 
equipment is also available, which are connected to the 
as are rentals at $6 per day. Trapp Family Lodge. The 

The Ski Rack, on Main cost is $4 per day. The trails 
St. in Burlington, has ski are open from 9-5, rentals 
packages ranging from $80 are available at $10 for 
to $180. For good, used. adults, and $6 for children. 
equipment, Jan. 19 willbe a A one-day introductory 
used ski swap day at the Ski trail tour and lesson is 
Rack. Rentals are also avail- offered at $20. 
able for around $8 per day. Bolton Valley has 100 

Both the Alpine Shop km of trails and is open 9-5. 
and the Ski Rack recom- The cost is $4 for the use of 


Ski 


enthusiasts who 
have equipment 
in their closets, 


versatile, layered all trails. Rentals are avail- 


clothing for cross-country able for $10 per day. 
skiers. Polypropelene under- Smuggler’s Notch has 
wear, wool socks, and non- over 10 miles of trails and is 
restricting gloves area must. open: 9-4:30. Night tours 
The 
system is the easiest to use, $10 per day. 
though its use is limited in Camel’s Hump Nordic 
extremely icy or wet condi- Ski Center offers 50 km on 
tions. Waxless skis are best 30 trails. The hours are 9-5 
for beginners. For those and the rentals are $7 per. 
demanding the best possible day. 
skiing, 
essential. The basic blue, exist, as does the option of 
green, and blue waxes are skiing around on campus. 
recommended by the Ski Professionally groomed and 
Rack, along with a waxing tracked trails are the best, 
manual. 


Swix two wax are also offered. Rentals are 


stick waxes are Other nordic ski areas 


however. 


college. 


Keep on growing in college with the Army College fund. 
See your local Army Recruiter for details. 


Call 863-3883. Or stop by 1 Burlington Square, Burlington. 


ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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Skiing and UVM Mix 


continued from page 4 


Senior Wendy Katz was 
also “brought up on skis” 
because for her it was and 
still is a family sport. 

How do UVM students 
go about selecting a favorite 
ski area in Vermont, when 
there are so many to choose 
from? 

Two significant consi- 
derations are the price and 
ease of transportation. For 
dil these students, except 
for Katz, Sugarbush North 
comes out on top due to its 
inexpensive season pass and 
closeness to UVM (about 45 
minutes away). 

Sue St. Miklossy has 
always skied at Sugarbush 
while at school and will 
continue to do so _ this 
winter unless a friend just 
happens to treat her to 
Stowe. During her freshman 
year, most of her friends 
bought passes to Sugarbush 
so it seemed the logical 
choice. 

This year the student 
pass is $140.00 for the 
entire season. With each 
individual lift ticket being 
approximately $25.00, 
‘you can’t beat it,” says St. 
Miklossy because to break 
even a student would only 
have to ski around six times 
the whole winter, which for 
most season pass holders is 
not difficult. 

The pass is good for 


every day of the week 


throughout the winter 
minus the mountain’s peak 


CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION 
WITH THE ARMY COLLEGE FUND. 


So you’ve started college and you want to go on. You have 
the ability and desire but need the money. The Army College 
Fund can help you continue the education you’ve started. 

By qualifying in an Army skill that entitles you to the Army 
College Fund, you’ll be able to start a special savings plan. 
When you set aside part of your Army pay each month, the » 
government will match your savings at least five to one. With 
a two-year enlistment you'll accumulate up to $20,100. With a 
four-year enlistment, you could save as much as $26,400 for 
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times which are one to two 
weeks over semester break 
and a week in February. 

St. Miklossy also favors 
the mountain’s excellent 
snow blowing system which 
keeps the slopes covered 
with white stuff when there 
isn’t enough of the real 
thing to go around. 

Karen Haglof has a 
Sugarbush pass for her third 
year, but at times travels 
the 40 to 45 minutes to 
Stowe where there is better 
quality snow. Unfortunate- 
ly, Mt. Mansfield (in Stowe) 
becomes extremely 
crowded and doesn’t offer a 
student package, but in- 
stead, a midweek pass for 
$200 that only includes 
skiing on Monday thru 
Friday. 

Last year Melanie Kraus 
skied at Stowe (because of 
its better conditions), but 
because many of her college 
friends will be using Sugar- 
bush passes this season, so 
will she. 

Wendy Katz recom- 
mends skiing Stowe not for 
its price, but for the chal- 
lenging trails. Just like 
Sugarbush, Stowe is more 
accessible during the week- 
ends or over vacations. 

According to Haglof, if 
looking for a good outlet 
during the long winter 
months, think about skiing 
because this is one of 
the times in a student’s life 
that it can be most enjoy- 
able. 


© Passes to 


By NANCY LECLAIR 
A® you looking forward 

to doing lots of skiing 
this winter? Then a ski pass 
may be your most econo- 
mical way to enjoy the 
season. Some of Vermont’s 
major ski areas have the 
following rates for student 
ski passes: 

Sugarbush North. This 
popular ski area is located 
about 45 minutes from the 
UVM campus. For $140, a 
full-time Vermont student 
can ski every day except 
holidays (December 
25-January 2, and Washing- 
ton’s birthday). Sugarbush 
representatives are located 


around campus, but passes’ 


can also be purchased at the 
Downhill Edge, 65 Main 
Street. With the purchase of 
a Sugarbush pass at the 
Edge comes a free tote bag. 
This offer is good until 
December 2, at which time 
the pass goes up to $175. 
Day passes are $26, but a 
$2 student discount is avail- 
able with a validated ID. 
For further information, 
call 583-2381. 

Smuggler’s Notch. Ver- 
mont students can enjoy 
unlimited skiing at Smug- 
gler’s with the purchase of a 
season pass for $145. Day 
passes are $25. For further 
information call 644-8851. 

Stowe. The ski capital 
of the East is located about 
45 minutes from campus. 
With a validated Vermont 
student ID, a student can 
purchase a season pass for 
$300 (as compared to $700 
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for non-students over 18). 
The pass is good every 
day except holidays 
(December 26-Decem ber 
31, and February 16-18). A 
day pass goes for $26. For 
more information, call 253- 
7311. 

Killington. This ski area 
has the vaunted reputation 
of “skiing til May.’’ Because 
of the long season — it 
opens in October — an 
unlimited season pass at 
Killington is $580. There 
are no college discounts and 
a day pass is $26. Killington 
is about a two-hour drive 
from Burlington. For more 
information, call 422-3333. 

Mad River Glen. To ski 
Mad River Glen, a six-day 
pass that excludes Satur- 
days will cost a Vermont 
student $180 before 
December 1 ($200 after this 
date). The five-day pass 
(Monday through Friday) is 
$85 ($115 after December 
1) and excludes the holi- 
days (December 26-January 
1, and February 16-18). 
With a validated student ID, 
a day pass is $17 ($19 on 
holidays). Mad River is a 
40-50 minute drive from 
UVM. For more informa- 
tion call 496-3551. 

Jay Peak. This ski area 
is north of UVM, located 
very close to the. Canadian 
border. It is about a 1% 
hour drive frpm Burlington. 
Vermont students can pur- 
chase a season ticket for 
$215, and a day pass is $22. 
For more information, call 
988-2611. 
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Stop In and Warm 


Vermont's Classic Video 
WEVMeteM Vermont's Classic Video 


Dance Club 


The Marketplace, Winooski 
Open 7 Nights 655-2740 


THE | | 
PERFORMER | 


20” oFF 


ALL 


NIKE 


Basketball Shoes 
In Stock 
Thurs. thru Sun. 


We’ve.got Nike Basketball Shoes 
for every level of play & every type 
of player. 


a 


Downstairs 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
STORE sets Reet -Thurs. 9:30-6:00, Fri. 9:30-9:00 
:30-6:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 
MASTERCARD VISA 
LAYAWAYS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


COPIES *PRINTING*® RESUMES 
168 BATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 0540 
(802) 658-9196 
(Across From The Ice House) 


Free Parking in Rear 


The “While -U-Wait Printers 


FINE t | WG 
194 COLLEGE ST. &RLINGTON 
‘, 
: 


SKI AREA 


25 minutes trom Burlington and Montpelier 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY’S ONLY MAJOR SKI RESORT 


10S 0 OFF if purchased 


SEASON PASSES _pyNov. 18 


ALL PASSES 
INCLUDE NIGHT SKIING 


10% Discount 
Purchase By 
Nov. 18 


$279 


Regular 
Price 


$310 


ADULT 
STUDENT 
(Full-Time, 13-22 $226 
Junior, 6-12) $163 
FAMILY PLAN— 


Three or more persons in the same family living at the same 
address, receive an additional 10% discount. 


KIDS UNDER 6 SKI FREE 


$203 
$147 


Also included—cross country skiing—100 kilometers of trails 


City State Zip 
| How Many. Adulis Student junior 
1 Enclosed please find total amount due (add 4% VI Sales Tax) $ 
Charge $ to 0 Amencan Express © MasterCard 
Card Number Expiration Date 


C) Visa 


434-2131 
Box SP, BOLTON, VT 05477 
—_ 


1 
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A Reluctant Snow Bunny 


Saying Nope to the Slopes 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

t happens this way — 

the scene is somewhere 
in Vermont. It is sometime 
— anytime — between Octo- 
ber and April. There I stand 
at some cocktail party or 
other, surreptitiously dip- 
ping my Dorito into the 
guacamole for the sixth 
time and talking to a very 
interesting gentleman. 

We’ve been chatting 
about travel, literature and 
other mutually enjoyable 
topics. Somehow, the topic 
of skiing comes up. In Mr. 
Hyde-like fashion his eyes 
begin to glaze over, and I 
can’t help but wonder what 
was in his highball glass. 

Having finally arrived at 
the one topic he’s really 
been wanting to discuss, he 
begins to re-create his latest 
skiing adventure in painful 
detail. Words pour from his 
lips as if he is possessed, and 
by now I have switched my 
nodding head onto auto- 
matic pilot. The temptation 
to hold my hand out in 
front of his face has become 
overwhelming. 

I’m not even sure what I 
would do if he were to stop 
talking. I happen to be one 
of the five Vermonters who 
know zilch about skiing. To 
me, wax belongs on floors, 
lifts belong in shoes, and 
powder on a baby’s bottom. 
As far as I’m concerned, 
a bash badge sounds like a 
merit award for assault or 
for throwing really good 
parties. ; 

Usually at about the 
point that my yawn is 
promising to become audi- 
ble, some nearby ski buff 
(and there is always one 
nearby) has overheard my 
garrulous friend. Like a 
thirsty man seeing an oasis, 
he has tossed social ameni- 
ties to the wind and has 
joined our little twosome. 

They begin jabbering 
away like long-lost cousins, 
comparing and _ describing 
slopes with unbridled gesti- 
culation. Knowing I won’t 
be too terribly missed, | 
slither away, leaving these 
two soulmates to each 
other. 

Inches away, I see a 
group of women, and from 
the small snatches of con- 
versation I can pick up, I 
hear they are saying some- 
thing about fashion. 

“Oh, yes,”’ says one, 
“don’t you just love those 
new baby blue jackets they 
have at the Mall?”’ 

I turn quickly and 
attempt to incorporate my- 
self into their conversation. 
“Mind if I join you?” 

“Please do, you’re more 
than welcome.” 

Women . are far more 
merciful than men. 

“We were just talking 
about what colors look best 
against the slopes.” 

Stifling a scream, I turn 
to leave and one of the men 
I left gesticulating and jab- 
bering, reaches way up — I 
suppose in an effort to 
describe the perfect peak — 


and before I realize it he has 
gesticulated his drink all 
over the front of my new 
dress. 

“My fault, really,” I 
mumble to the back of his 
head. ‘“‘I mean it’s not as 
though I really need this 
dress.” 

I finally admit defeat 
and take my drink and my 
tattered ego to a quiet, 
empty corner to recover. 

Allowing for the fact 
that skiing seems to be the 
only topic of conversation 
at this party, a fact which 
has severely threatened my 
wardrobe, I try to dissect 
this peculiar aversion I have 
to skiing. 

* What’s wrong with me 
that I don’t love standing 
on lift lines in  subzero 
weather? 

How come I don’t think 
shooting down a mountain, 
leaving my stomach at the 
top, is just oodles of fun? 

And where did I ever 
get the idea that it might be 
dangerous to be in very high 
places that also happen to 
be slippery? 

Maybe it was my 
mother. Mom had a cornu- 
copia spilling over with 
advice. Morsels like “Don’t 
put a fork into the toaster” 
and “‘Wear your boots if it’s 
raining,’’ did seem to make 
a certain amount of sense. 
And trusting soul that I am, 
I just figured Mom. knew 
best. 

But why should L have 


taken the word of a woman 
who tempts fate by having 
her address printed on her 
checks? 

I haven’t even men- 
tioned the money. My own 
feeling has always been that 
if I want to be terrified, I 
should be able to do it 
without investing a small 
fortune. The one saving 
grace of fear is that it’s free. 

My dress has dried now, 
so with a new drink in 
hand, and a fresh résolve, I 
have once again ventured 
forth and found an interest- 
ing person to talk to. Before 
long, I am happily dipping 
my, Doritos and chatting 
about books and movies. 


Suddenly, without warning, 
he asks if I ski. 

I lose control. 

‘“‘Listen,’’ I hiss through 
my gritted teeth. “I don’t 
see what’s so great about 
risking your life for a few 
minutes of supposed fun 
sliding down a mountain. 
It’s cold, expensive, and I 
get nosebleeds when I climb 
up on my stepladder.”’ 

Remembering where I 
am, I draw in my breath 
and feebly attempt an apo- 
logy. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” 
says he, “‘anyway, I agree. I 
don’t downhill ski either. 
It’s highly overrated.” 

I sigh gratefully. 

“Oh, no,” he continues. 
“IT much prefer cross-coun- 
try.” 
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| Ravine 
continued from page 3 

For the non-skier, Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine can also 
provide an eventful experi- 
ence. In addition to the 
appealing scenery, there are 
many hiking trails from 
which to choose, for all 
levels. Many hikers enjoy 
spending a warm sunny 
day sipping wine at the 
notorious Lunch Rocks. 
From here, one has a prime 
seat for viewing skiers 
tumbling down the Head- 
wall. 

When the slopes on our 
local mountains are green 
and you are feeling brave, 
perhaps you should consi- 
der venturing over to Mt. 
Washington’s Tuckerman 
Ravine. For information 
concerning directions, 
weather conditions and 
overnight camping facilities 
call (603) 466-2727. 


Colorado 


continued from page 11 

Street. If you enjoy using 
a trail map to hunt up and 
identify man-eating mogul 
runs in easily digestible 
chunks, you’ll love Breck- 
enridge. Serious skiers avoid 
the place. 

Owned by _ Ralston- 
Purina, Keystone will make 
all but the most feeble 
senior citizen want to blow 
Puppy Chow. Only one run 
at Colorado’s Killington 
receives a black diamond 
rating, and it doesn’t 
deserve it. Any moguls that 
pop up on the face of Go 
Devil are mowed flat each 
night by a thundering herd 
of Thiokols big enough 
to overrun Czechoslovakia. 
The “expert” stretch lasts 
perhaps 150 yards and can 
be tucked in about ten 
seconds, because the run- 
out, like most of this 
milque-toast mountain, is 
flatter than a third grade 
volleyball team. When it 
snows big at Keystone, they 
have to Cat everything 
immediately, lest people get 
stuck. No kidding. The 
word here is BORING! 

Just up the road lurks 
Arapahoe Basin, Keystone’s 
burly sister area. A-Basin 
boasts the highest base and 
summit altitudes in North 
America: 10,000 and 
12,200 feet respectively. 
This means _ prodigious 
amounts of above-treeline 
skiing, giving the area a 
striking resemblance to the 
Alps. It is as wide-open, 
steep and unforgiving as 
Keystone isn’t, and its out- 
of-area skiing is (it applies, 
dammit) as awesome as it is 
illegal. Couple that with an 
annual snowfall around 500 
inches, and you have a 
legend in the making that 
thankfully remains unpollu- 
ted by the over-dressed, 
underskilled B.P. mobs of 
Stratton and Killington. 

So save some of that 
unearned income and treat 
yourself to an unforgettable 
week in Colorado this win- 
ter. It may take some time 


to adjust to the delirium- | 


inducing sensation of float- 
ing through feathery pow- 
der, but it’s well worth 
the effort, Just be careful 
not to let it spoil you. 
Sugarbush may never be the 
same. 
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Ski Packages for 


Ll ———— ry 


DOWN UNDER 
FOR ALL 


Student passes sold here: 
Smugglers Mad River 


Stowe Bolton 
SKIS by BOOTS by BINDINGS by 
Rossignol Nordica Marker 
Atomic Koflach Tyrolia 
Salomon 


Ski Fashions by 
Northface Spyder 
Obermeyer Maser 
Skimmer Ferg 


Accesories by 
SS 
Vuarnet Allen-A Grandoe 


Suncloud Reflex Conroy 
Carrera UGG 


Full Service Shop and Custom 


: Bootfitting available 
Alpine 


Nordic 
Telemark 


Layaways 


DOWN 


At Down Under, WE MAKE: U n ber 
WINTER WONDERFUL 


SPQRTSINC. 
SHELBURNE RD. SHELBURNE, VT 05482 802-985-8222 


CATAMOUNT 


FAMILY CENTER 
10% OFF X-C 
SEASON PASSES 

SPECIAL STUDENT 

RATES 
15K NEW TRAILS 
Wiliston 879-6001 offer expires 12/1/84 


RIVER GLEN 


THE SKIER S MOUNTAIN 


Student passes 


These season passes are available to students 
enrolled in a full course of study at a recognized 
school or college. Positive proof of enrollment will be 
asked for. 


Before After 
December | December 1 


$200 


6-Day 


$180 


(Excludes Saturdays) 


Non-Holiday 
Weekday 85 ue 


Passholders may purchase all-day tickets for other days, for the 
prevailing p.m. half-day rate, the day of purchase 


January college 
sweekeay special 


During the period January 2 through February 1, 
1985 college students may purchase: 


5 Consecutive Weekdays - $45 
= or - 
Any Weekday - $12 


Tickets are non-transferrable. Valid college identification will 
be asked for at purchase 


Name 
Address 
Before 12/1 After 12/1 

6-Day (hols. incl.) S180 $200 
MIDWEEK B53...” WSs. 
Mail check to: 

Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673 
Passes can also be purchased at: 

Carroll Reed, Winooski 

The Ski Haus, Middlebury 
Down Under Sports, Shelburne 


WHERE BETTER 
SKIERS SKI 


YOUR SKIING NEEDS 


SIX DAYS OF SKIING — $75 


Ge aS 
| JAY IPEAK 


4 illingl 
iinglon 

Two days skiing at each of 3 top Vermont 
Ski Resorts, for a $75.00 contribution to 
the American Cancer Society’s Hope 
Lodge, a home away from home for out- 


patients at the MCHV. 


For a minimum $75.00 contribution to 
Hope Lodge, you will receive 2 com- 
plimentary tickets to each of these ski 
areas, good any day of the week in- 
cluding week-ends except Dec.24 thru 
Jan.1 and Feb.16 thru 18. 


Be sure return address is legible. 
Send check to Hope Lodge, 183 East 
Ave. Burlington, Vt. 054017. 


250 ticket books will be printed. 


NEW & (t) USED 
CLOTHING & APPLIANCES 


DISCOUNT GIFTS 
RADIOS & JEWELRY 


Bill, Ellen & Phil Hovencamp’s 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


16 NO. WINOOSKI AVE. 
(NEAR HARGREAVES MKT.) 


Royall Tyler Theatre 


ni 


1 l OVE" 


Freshmen 
FREE 
Reserved 
Seats 


HURRY!! 
SOME 
DATES 
SOLD 


OUT SOV 118.1984 


qe LAs, AA 


A SALLOK 


) READING 
FOR+ THE 


a NA PLEASURE 


quality literatu 


cold island books 


WINOOSKI »= VERMONT 


Burlington 


a unique 
opportunity The toughest ob 
you ll ever love 
for 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


FREE COKE 


One free coke with every order of a large pizza. 


CAL 862-1017 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 
Delivery Starts at Noon 


e Math/Science 


(Majors/Minors/Aptitudes) 


For you and for the world. Peace Corps will combine 
your education with training to prepare you for a 
volunteer position in: @ Education @ Fisheries @ 
Health @ Agriculture @ Forestry or other areas. You'll 
meet new people, learn a new language, experience 
a new culture and gain a whole new outlook. And 
while you're building your future, you'll be helping 
people in developing countries learn the basics of 
technological advancement. 


Bring this ad with you. Good thru 1/1/85. 


Contact Pam Pomfret 
656-3021 
-25 Hills Building 
Center for Rural Studies 


Apple M 


WIA 


gj 32 Church Street 
_- )> Burlington, Vt. 05401 
Pige(802) 658-6452 


) | 
/ 


Warm lined nylon 
and rubber boot. 
Reg. $22.99 


$48. 


at Plush lined nylon lining. Reg. $25.99 


boot with stay put $20. 
closure. 
Reg. $19.99 


$46. 


Even on days you don't go out in 
formal attire Upstage has you 
covered for foul weather. 


The fit 


® 
he ook UPSTAGE 
the or iginal. Univenity Mall 


Lev 
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By JOHN ELMORE 

and DAN WILLIAMS 

oat fashions come and 

go with the snow but 
the Psychedelic Furs show 
no signs of melting away. 
Warming Memorial Audi- 
torium to t-shirt tempera- 
ture, the post-punk band 
exuded a _ kinetic sound 
Tuesday night that raised 
the soles of neophyte and 
punk elite alike. 

The Psychedelic Furs 
emerged from the same late 
70s scene as the Sex Pistols 
and Clash, but their sound 
differs sharply from those 
punk icons. Characterized 
by Richard Butler’s Bowie- 
styled growl and a twin 
guitar attack, the Furs 
honed a dense, saxophone- 
driven sound at once richer 
and more melodic than the 
abrasive musings of their 
punk brethren. 

The band’s 

material was similarly diver- 
gent. While the majority of 
post-Pistols punk ex- 
pounded upon _all-things- 
political, Butler’s: not-quite- 
love-songs belied the touch 
of a frustrated romantic; 
particularly on the darkly 
comic “We Love You” and 
notorious “Into You Likea 
Train.” 

With the release of this 
year’s Mirror Moves, how- 
ever, the band’s focus has 
shifted. Under the tutelage 
of veteran dancewave pro- 
ducer Keith Forsey, The 
Furs’ lurching neo-psyche- 
delia was replaced with 
crisp, dance-oriented pop. 
The perky “The Ghost in 
You” garnered the band a 
modest FM hit, while But- 
ler’s lyrics abandoned the 
trademark cynicism in favor 
of a more upbeat attitude. 
“IT just want to sleep with 
you” he offered on 1982’s 
Talk, Talk, Talk. “All we 
really need is love’’ he sings 
on Mirror Moves’ “Here 
Come Cowboys.” 

‘Tuesday’s concert nice- 
ly reflected this punk-funk 


_ duality. 
The hour-long show 
shifted seamlessly from 


punk pyrotechnics to dance 
floor grooves; augmented 
by Butler’s maniacal pre- 
sence and a vintage Summer 
of Love light show. 

The rooster-haired But- 
ler, resplendent in baggy 
Bryan Ferry gear, stalked 
the stage relentlessly; vocals 
ranging from a plaintive 
plea to a tortured yowl. He 
assumed a mock crucifixion 
pose for the murky “Imita- 
tion of Christ,” and howled 
like an adolescent Johnny 
Rotten throughout the 
droning ‘‘Sister Europe.” 

In addition to this early, 


Dancing With Mr. B 


Richard Butler and the Furious Furs Excite Memorial 


PSYCHEDELIC SEVEN: Led by the Bowiesque Richard Butler, puns as I 2b sland Furs fe a Bos set ct eeey 


On a Pleasure = 
Royall T ners IE l 


Velvet Underground in- 
spired material, the Furs 
also performed songs more 
firmly entrenched in an 
MTVland groove. The syn- 
thesizer-fueled ‘‘Heaven”’ 
and ‘“Heartbeat”’ trans- | 
cended their respective ae 
dio versions; punctuated by 
Mars Williams’ (Ex- 
Waitresses) piercing sax and 
brother Tim Butler’s steady 
bass. Superhyperactive key- 
boardist Ed Butler brought 
the raucous “Pretty in 
Pink” to a simmering cres- 
cendo; dancing like a der- 
vish around his synthesizer 
stockpile. 


The sound of the Furs 
depends largely on a shift- 
ing of simple rhythms. On 
top of this, the band layers 
a winding saxophone and 
mounting guitar riffs that 
plateau and ebb, _inter- 
twining notes with Richard 
Butler’s grey-colored voice. 
Unfortunately, this sound 
turned muddy Tuesday 


night with Memorial Audi- 
torium’s less than poor 
acoustics. 

Much of the Furs’ 


appeal passes through the 
eye as well as the ear. A 
stage show that utilized a 
spectrum of lights, dry-ice 
clouds, and multi-mirrored 
globes -garnished the audi- 
torium with a visual treat 
destined to set concert 
precedent. Moreover, under 
the lights, Butler’s stage 
presence held an_ even 
stronger intrigue. Moving 
his gaunt body with theatri- 
cal exactitude, Butler in- 
stilled his lyrics with mov- 


see FURS, page sae 
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_ By FRANCINE WITTE 

if n Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operetta, H.M.S. Pina- 

fore, one mustn’t look too 


closely at the logic — or the _ we 


lack of it — in the plot. 
Who, for example, ever 
heard of a 


wouldn’t use the word 


-“damn?’’ Rather one should : 


undérstand that these and 
other incongruities create a 
masterfully shaped song 
scheme by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 
sequences charmed a full 
house at the Royall Tyler 
Theatre last night. The play, 
which will run_ through 
Sunday, November 18, is a 
collaborative effort of the 
theatre department and 
UVM’s Opera Workshop. 


Pinafore is the story of 
the star-crossed lover 
Josephine Corcoran Carrie 
Donahue) and Ralph Rack- 
straw (David Mosher). What 


stands in their way is that 


Ralph is of lower rank than 
Josephine, as he is a com- 
mon sailor and she the cap- 
tain’s daughter. 


The captain (David 
Neiweem) has promised 
Josephine’s hand in marri- 
age to Sir Joseph Porter 
(Aaron Levin), Josephine 


sailor who > 


These sonorous © 


EH MATE: The Captain (David Nicween), left, talks’ With Dek 
Deadeye (Dominique Laporte) in Royall Tyler’s production. 


good man, because he told 
me so.’ He is the perfect 
little upstart with the too- 
big hat and the nose held 
too high in the air. His 
explanation of how he has 
risen from a clerk to the 
Lord of the Admiralty, ‘I 
thought so little they 


‘rewarded me/By making me 
the ruler of the Queen’s 
Na-vee” is the kind of 
ensemble number _ that 


proves hard to forget. Sir 


says she knows that “he isa Joseph always travels with see PINAFORE, page 18 


ohn Worthington 


an entourage of “his sisters 
and his cousins and _ his 
aunts.” This provides the 
perfect excuse for allowing 
a female chorus aboard a 
naval warship. And though 
love doesn’t conquer all 
here, somehow everything is 
eventually worked out. | 

The real treat is the 
music. W.S, Gilbert’s some- 
times tongue-twisting lyrics 
and Sir Arthus Sullivan’s 
bouncy music are always a 
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We have just about f fie . Amadeus: 
every kind of : Mozart’s : 


tire or wheel 
you could need. Greatest Hits 


Amadeus, directed by Milos in a number of aspects. 
° e Forman. Starring F. Murray Mozart’s music and operas 

152 Riverside Ave 864 77 59 Abraham, Tom Hulce, and tremendously enhance the 
= « Elizabeth Berridge. An film. The operas of Don 

Orion Pictures release. Giovanni, The Marriage of 
madeus, an adaptation Figaro, and The Magic Flute 


of Peter Shaffer’s Lon- 22 very well done. In, 
don and Broadway play, another sense, Salieri’s dis- 
deals with the relationship play of poe parm 
between Wolfgang Amadeus }§ ©Specially amusing, al 


: -.~, though his character dis- 
Mozart and Antonio Salieri. te 
Set in the Vienna of the late usted Salieri. Mozart was a 


1700s, the film chronicles VetY Pompous, conceited, 
the short life of Mozart, 204 impudent young man. 
played by Tom Hulce, Even as he grew older, he 
(Animal House) through the remained childish and im- 
eyes of Salieri as an old mature. His frivolity created 
man. The narration is setin many financial problems, 
the present, reflecting the yet he remained uncon- 
past association Salieri, cerned about everything 
played by F. Murray Abra- other than his music. 
ham, had with Mozart. As a person, he was not 
Although the _ film very likeable, yet as a 
depicts Mozart’s life, the musician, he was wor- 
focus is on Salieri’s life-long shipped for his talent and 
envy and contempt for the dedication. The film is 
composer and his talent. effective in portraying his 
Salieri, a court-composer thorough immersion into 
for the Emperor of Austria, his work, making him the 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you Te part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancement are the rule, 
mall not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you’re 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


MOSTLY MOZART: This Broadway-play-turned-movie com- 
bines tongue-biting suspense, grandiose music, and open- 
ended frivolity in a single package. 


has prayed to God to make genius he was, while simul- 
him as talented a composer taneously indicating his in- 
as Mozart, even taking a difference to how the pub- 
vow of chastity in return lic accepted him as a 
' for this gift. God, however, person. 
does not grant Salieri the Hulce, as Mozart, gives a 
talent and ability of child- well-hewn performance, 
prodigy Mozart, and this is that successfully displayed 
DOM ESTIC & IMPORTED the basis for Salieri’s pro- Mozart’s ‘dedication that 
mise of revenge on Mozart, eventually led to his death 
and more _ significantly, at the early age of 35. 


God. ‘ Abraham is brilliant as 
The relationship _ be- Salieri, as he becomes fer- 


tween Mozart and Salieri is vently obsessed and mad 
superficial, ironic, and with each success Mozart 
somewhat bizarre in that as achieves. He thoroughly 
they are exposed to one displays how his jealousy 


another more and more, overpowers him, making 
Salieri’s intense interest in him crazy, as he struggles 


ACTICALLY ON CAMPUS [itp racer 
PR naturally expected by mediocrity compared to 


Mozart. Oe is pe Mozart’s genius. He is con- 
vious to the jealousy an incing, as well, with his 
hatred Salieri has for him. | Bs : 


, inability to comprehend 

BEVERAGE Lahey ars eee hea Ye that God’s course of actions of 
Salieri has been following giving Mozart such incredu- 

( “ENTER his career ever since he was lous talent, while Salieri 
a child, with plans to believes that ‘he is more 


eventually supercede his 
talent, one way or another. 
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Cynic Album Picks: 
Boy George’s Broadsides, Big 


Country’s British Steel 


4 he competition is fierce 
at the final round of 
CBS’s Jeopardy, taped live 
at WCAX’s spacious studios. 
The cash, the car, and the 
year’s supply of Rice-A- 
Roni all hang in limbo as 
the leading contestant, a 
legal secretary from Irving, 
CA., fields her bonus ques- 
tion. 

“T’ll take MTV Heroes 
for $500,’’ she smiles, eye- 
ing: «:sthe |. red- '-Chrysler 
, LeBaron at. stage left. Alex 
-/frebeque flashes his blind- 
_ing display of bridgework, 
_ pauses, and reads the ques- 
tion. “This foppish, hugely 
successful British act sounds 
like white Motown, sold 
megamillion copies of their 
first two albums, and set a 
fashion precedent for a 
whole new generation of 
androgynous nymphets. 
Their new album, however, 
is a drastic change of pace.” 

The contestant hesi- 
tates. The clock ticks. The 
program’s cloying ‘Pop 
Goes the Weasel”? theme 
hums in the background. 
With a triumphant grin, she 


gazes directly into the 
camera and offers: ‘“What is 
Culture Club?’’ 


Bingo. With Waking Up 
with the House on Fire 
(Virgin/Epic), Boy George 
and the Androgyny All- 
Stars perform an abrupt 
about face from 1982’s 
Kissing to Be Clever and last 
year’s Colour by Numbers. 
Far removed from the top 
40 confections that earned 
the band a niche in AM 
heaven, Waking Up is a 
concept album of neo-poli- 
tical commentaries owing 
more to Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood than the ersatz 
soul with which Culture 
Club made its rep. 

The frothy charm of 
“Tl Tumble 4U” or wistful 
lyrics of “Karma Chame- 
leon” are conspicuously 
absent on Waking Up’s 
10 tracks. “We have been 
denied” chirps the chorus 
to lead cut ‘‘Dangerous 
Man,” and it’s a telling 

_metaphor for the Dylanes- 
que homilies that follow. 
“War is stupid/and people 
are stupid,”’ opines the Boy 
on “The War Song,” a 
syrupy parable heavily 
derived from Edwin Starr’s 
classic “War.” “Lust among 
the millions/another _ sui- 
cide,” he offers on “Don’t 
Talk About It,’ while the 
rockabilly/ ska-styled 
“Crime Time” asserts 
“They murder you for a 
dollar/no-one hears you 
holler,” 


Lest one think our Boy 
has been possessed by the 
spirit of John Lennon, 
however, the album also 
features a pair of broadsides 


i os 
¥, 


ky ‘ 
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KARMAGEDDON: Top fop Boy George’s 
Culture Club perform an abrupt about-face with Waking Up 
With the House on Fire. TRON MEN: Big Country’s Steeltown, 
the second album from Scotland’s masters of bagpipe bombast. 


targeting more personal 
concerns. The dreamy “‘Mis- 
take No. 3,” a dead ringer 
for the Bee Gee’s circa 
1978, pits O’Dowd’s tor- 
tured tidbits of Lost Love 
against a muted, and effec- 


‘tive, horn section. The 
soon-to-be-obnoxiously- 
overplayed “The Dive” 


mixes an infectious dance 
floor groove with his spirit- 
ed yowl and a lilting “Baby, 
I’m No Superman” chorus. 
This album is not, need- 
less to say, the return of 
Woody Guthrie. Georgie’s 
lyrics, although certainly 
well-intentioned, 
viction, bite, and the pop 
charm that propelled singles 


as diverse as “Time” and 
“Church of the Poison 
Mind.” But like the all- 


pervasive elevator Musak, 
the album’s melodies have a 
way of sinking in after a 
few listens. George’s singing 
is sharp, and the band’s pop 
prowess has seldom sound- 
ed better; it helps to under- 
cut his frequently vapid 
sentiments. 


From “Mannequin’’’s 
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lack con- 


doo-wop. chorus to the 
mock Heavy Metal riffs of 


“‘Helto-Goodbye,” the boys 


in the Club show a pop 
sensibility far expanding 
upon the inevitable Motown 
comparisons. “Unfortunate 
Thing” features a _ boffo 
vocal arrangement reminis- 
cent of 1950s a capella 
groups, while “The Medal 
Sound” has an_ inspired 
vocal reminiscent at turns 
of the sensitive Smokey 
Robinson and the Four 
Tops’ Gruff Levi Stubbs. 
Culture Club, as well, 
have moved forward from 
the aural wallpaper status 
they have previously been 
relegated to. Drummer Jon 
Moss’ cracks are so crisp 
you could bounce a quarter 
off them, while guitarist 
Roy Hay cuts loose with 
punchy riffs, gratefully 
freed from the usual horn- 
laden arrangements. 
Although Waking Up 
with the House on Fire 
rarely lives up to its title, it 
remains an enjoyable if 
disposable entry in 
see ALBUMS, next page 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN UF FFLERS 


FROM AS 
%* FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 


Featuring... ® 


“One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!" 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 
alii 


Individually Owned & Operated 
OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 
» SUDS CITY | 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


Mees 


) READING 
FOR’ THE 


IN AND OUTIN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 
247 No. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington, VI PLEASURE 
(next to Dairy Queen) SEZTY 6) NEG 
864-9433 TLINILINIG 
THINKING 
DROP-OFF CEs eee a 
LAUNDRY SERVICE tes 
—Top Loader. ..... $3.50 _Pape St Backs 


e@eveeeeeeese20 


cold elene books 


WINOOSK VERN 


— Double Loader. . . 
—Triple Loader. ... . $7.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


Te) NT 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI | 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


OL x 
Open 7am- 12pm daily 
minimum order $10. 


Eola Deliyery to campus locations 


658-2259 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


ffexacd 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON AJ" 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERV. 
GUARANTEED WORK 
eee TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract | 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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LET US HELP! 


Recruiting now for UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION 
(12 month internship, $3,700 stipend, academic credit) 
cycle begins January 1985 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT _ - Burlington City Hall 


Assist in the administration of a local housing improvement program. 


ACUTE CARE UNIT INTERN - Howard Mental Health 


Provide screening, admission assessment of client in a local mental 
health center. Coordinate treatment plans with other agencies and 
counsel clients in a variety of settings. 


ALCOHOL EMERGENCY SERVICE WORKER - Howard Mental Health 


Provide education, support, counsel around alcohol relatated issues to 
clients at a local detox center. 


RECREATIONAL COORDINATOR - Chittenden Communtiy Correction Center 


Implement recreational/physical activities with inmates of a correctional center. 


Well over 100 additional Volunteer/Internship positions available. 


Call NOW for more information! 


son alll SERVICE-LEARNING 


PROGRAM [ea 


41 South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


AND NOW FOR | 
SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


course? 


UVM CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


This spring the Canadian Studies Program will be offering 
four courses, open to all UVM students. 


No prior knowledge of Canada is required. 


Antropology 28 


Geography 52 
Canada 
. MWF Edward J. Miles 


Most of these courses have as part of their curriculum 
such events as films, guest speakers and a field trip to 


Canada, 


i 


Hey, Hoser, is 
it true you geta 
case of Labatt’s 
when you sign 
up for a Cana- 
dian Studies 


Language and Literature 
TTh A. Peter Woolfson 


Album Picks 
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schlock pop _ sweepstakes. 
George’s oafish _ sincerity 
and a plethora of AM hooks 
overshadow his most bla- 
tant “‘Give Peace a Chance”’ 
tendencies, and should grab 
all but the most vehement 
musical snobs. Soon to be 
heard in fine supermarkets 
and on better quiz shows, 
everywhere. 

—Dan Williams 


xtc’s Ecstatic 
Express 


fter embarking on a 
journey back to the 
19th century with last 
year’s Mummer LP, XTC 
has taken the Big Express 
back to the 20th century. 
XTC has _ consistently 
transcended pop. music’s 
push toward conformity. 
Refusing to “sell out” — 
submit to industry pres- 
sure, so to speak, XTC has 
achieved a sort of cult 
following. Arriving on the 
music scene during 1977 in 
the wake of the Sex Pistols 
punk explosion, the boys 
from Swindon, England 
have steadily retreated back 
to the British countryside 
from which they came. 
Their latest single, ‘‘All 
You Pretty Girls” is a 
charming little sailor song 
and the surreal “Wake Up” 
is a quirky gem. But the real 
essence of the Big Express is 
found within songs like 
bassist /songwriter/vocalist 
Colin Moulding’s oy 


‘Remember the Sun,” an 


avant garde jazz-influenced 
melody, and ‘Small Town” 
in which principal singer/— 
songwriter Andy -Partridge 
glorifies the simple plea- 
sures of living in a small 
town, to the beat of a 
marching band. 

Partridge’s metaphorical 
songwriting is lyrically best 
compared to Elvis Costello, 
for if Elvis is a man out of 
time, then XTC is surely a 
band out of time. However, 
the clincher here is the 
anti-nuke tune ‘‘This World 
Over’? which is Partridge 
at his best and really brings 
home the message. ‘Will 
you tell them about that far 
off and mythical land, 
about the leader with the 
famous face. Will you tell 
them that  the_ reason 
nothing ever grows in the 
garden anymore is because 
he wanted to win the 
craziest race. That’s this 
world over.” 

If this isn’t the best 
XTC album to date, it’s 
close, It is encouraging to 
know that even though 
their sound has progressed, 
XTC is still making that 
infectious White Music... 

—Matt Zinn 


Big Country’s 
Return to 
Scotchrock 


ne could just imagine 
Big Country’s lead sin- 
ger and lyricist Stuart 
Adamson growing up in 
Scotland exposed to the 


Big Country, XTC Top 


classic sound of bagpipes 
and field drums. As he grew 
older, the Beatles and the 
Stones began to dominate 
the airwaves and Stuart 
decided that a career in 
rock ’n roll was the answer. 
But the little boy inside 
never died; everytime he 
atter. nted a solo the sound 
of bagpipes came through. 
Miraculously, a similar evo- 
lution took place in a 
nearby town to a lad named 
Bruce Watson. The two 
met, discussed their unique 
gift and decided a band was 
in the making. Enter Mark 
Brzezicki, who had a little 
problem. with his drum- 
ming; although he aspired 
to be like Ringo, the field 
drumming of battles past 
kept coming through. Add 
bassist Tony Butler and Big 
Country was born. 


Farfetched, perhaps, 
but one listen to either Big 
Country’s first album The. 
Crossing, or to their latest 
effort, Steeltown, reveals 
that there probably is a bit 
of truth to the tale. Big 
Country has been able to 
achieve that rare goal of © 
bonding the old with the 
new while doing justice to 
both. By doing so they have 
created a fresh sound that is © 
unclassifiable and reminis- 


cent of no one. 


The plaid-clad __four- 
some’s second .effort is 
marked by a slightly higher 
level of complexity and 
sophistication than The 
Crossing. While the trade- 
mark bagpipe-like solos and: 
heavy field drumming is 
intact, there is more going 
on around them. The sim- 
plicity of ‘‘Fields of Fire” 
would sound out of place 
on “Steeltown.”’ 

It’s. not that they’ve. 
abandoned their hard driv- 
ing, inspirational sound, 
they’ve just toned it down a 
bit and added a few more 
touches to produce ballads 
like a slightly cynical revo- 
lution number _ entitled 
‘Where the Rose Is Sown”’ 
or ‘Come Back to Me,” a 
story of a girl’s affair with a 
war hero. These two ballads 
are indicative of a continua- 
tion of the despair in 
Stuart Adamson’s _ lyrics. 
Even though the melodies 
and guitar riffs are frequent- 
ly inspiring, the lyrics are 
often filled with lost hope. 

While Steeltown still has 
the trademark Big Country 
sound, they have experi- 
mented with enough new 
techniques and _ styles to 
offer some new avenues for 
creativity. 

“Girl with Grey Eyes” 
is a genuine love song and 
‘*Raindance”’ is the closest 
they’ve come yet to main- 
stream rock. Most of the 
tracks are not really suited 
for airplay but listen for 
“Kast of Eden” or possibly 
“The Great Divide,’’ which 
sounds vaguely like this 
summer’s hit ‘‘Runaway.” 
But the band that produced 


see ALBUMS, page 17 
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| Films on 


**** Excellent 

‘EK Good 

¥** Average/Watchable 
He Lamentable 


hursday — A Streetcar 

Named Desire **** 
(1951) Elia Kazan’s adapta- 
tion of _the ‘Tennessee 
Williams play is one of the 
few American dramas to 
make a screen transition 
with its original subtlety 
and power intact. Williams’ 
searing saga of a Southern 
Belle gone to seed still 
packs a wallop, well en- 
hanced by bravura _per- 
formances from _ Vivien 
Leigh, Kim Hunter, and a 
very young, and thin, Mar- 


lon Brando as the APES : 


Stanley Kowalski. 
Films, B106 Angell). 


Friday — _ Breathless 
***15 (1983) The idea of 
remaking Jean-Luc 
Godard’s classic gangster 
homage as a Richard Gere 
vehicle would seem appall- 
ing, but most of this seedy- 
thug-on-the-run epic works 
nevertheless. Although the 
sensual Valerie Kaprinski 


(S.A. 


doesn’t do the original Jean, 


Seberg role justice, Gere is 
surprisingly effective repris- 
ing a role originaiiy created 
by archetypical film noir 
type Jean-Paul Belmondo. 
Well-paced action sequen- 
ces and a vintage rock 
soundtrack help things con- 
siderably. (S.A. Films, B106 
Angell). 

Saturday — Body Heat 
***Y (1982) Lawrence Kas- 


Psychedelic Furs 


‘dan’s 


Campus 


(The Big Chill) 
directorial debut is a 40s- 
styled thriller — the right- 


ful heir to such film noir - 


classics as Double Indem- 
nity and The Postman 
Always Rings Twice. 
William Hurt plays a seedy 
Florida lawyer, inexorably 
drawn into femme fatale 
Kathleen Turner’s murder 
plot. Evocative photo- 
graphy and ample support 
work from Rumble Fish’s 
Mickey Rourke and Cheers’ 
Ted Danson enhance the 
steamy narrative. (Spon- 
‘sored by the Inter- 
Residence Hall Association, 
235 Marsh Life Sciences.) 

Sunday — Taxi Driver 
**** (1978) In which a 
mohawked Robert DeNiro 
plays cabbie-cum-assassin, 
prompting a delirious sicko 
named John Hinckley, Jr. 
to take a pot shot at Cow- 
boy Ron. Its notorious rep 
aside, however, Paul Schra- 


der’s dregs-of-New-Y ork 
narrative is. incisive yet 
disquieting cinema; the 


celluloid equivalent of Rus- 
sian Roulette. Depressing in 
its unending tour of Times 
Square porn palaces, and 
incredibly violent, but still 
as memorable a depiction of 
urban unrest as you’d be 
likely to see. Jodie Foster, 
as a 15-year-old prostitute, 
and Harvey Keitel, as her 
abrasive pimp, head a uni- 
formly excellent cast. (S.A. 
Films, B106 Angell). 


—Dan -Dan Williams 
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ing life. His fingers slipped 
down his cheeks as words 
about tears left his tongue 
and lowered to the stage 
when he sang of rain. A 
gentle rapport with the 
audience and an undammed 
reservoir of energy further 
wooed his audience and 
made for a stellar perfor- 
mance. 

Local. heroes Pinhead 
opened the show with a 
well-executed nine song set. 
Although obviously at odds 
with a pollution of a mix, 
the five-piece dance band 


Amadeus 
continued from page 14 
deserving. 

Elizabeth Berridge, as 
Constanze, Mozart’s wife, is 
remarkable. She was the 
only person in Mozart’s life 
who loved him for the man 
he was first, and the music 
he produced second. She 
can be respected for her 
role as a patient, dedicated 
wife, to an immature, yet 
talented musician. She is a 
pleasant addition to Ama- 
deus in that she was a 


Albums 
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“Runaway” was in effect 
-emulating Big Country any- 
way, so there is no real 
exploitation. 

Big Country’s second 
effort certainly.smarks an 
artistic move, forward with- 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


Bs. , 
af cin Me 


made a smooth transition 
from the club floor to 
Memorial’s looming stage. 
Mime-faced lead — singer 
Doug Knapp led his Head- 
mates through the paces; 
ranging from ‘‘Robots Mak- 
ing Love’’’s funk beat to the 
dual-guitar raunch of the 


propulsive ‘“‘No More Sex.” 
Relaxed and at ease in front 
of a Fur-hungry audience, 
they proved a fitting open- 
ing act for what proved to 
be one of Burlington’s most 
energetic concerts in years. 


fiesty, determined woman, 
capable immensely of love 
and compassion. 

Amadeus is an extra- 
ordinary film in that it 
involved many components 
of human nature: dedica- 
tion, zeal, ambition, envy, 
contempt, spite, love, and 
obsession. The film is mov- 
ing, flowing from one scene 
to the next smoothly, with 
the operas and costumes 
creating an additional asset 
to the success of the por- 
trayal of the relationship 
between Salieri and Mozart. 


out compromising the uni- 
queness and originality of 
their debut. Although it 
lacks some of the pure 
access. of The Crossing, 
Steeltown’s increased com- 
plexity and more involved 
lyrics may lead to a quieter, 
more reflective listening. 


—Marc Strauss 
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ee Yarn BASKET 
20% ofr all LOPLI 


FREE Anitting essen 


18 ere St- Buelington, VT 


sv Nov. 15, 1984 
american Takeaday off 
SMOKEOUT from smoking 


GOOD SERVICE * QUALITY WORK ° FAIR PRICES 


In 1977 Voyager II 
was launched into space, 
inviting all life forms in the universe 
to visit our planet. 


Get Ready. 
Company’s Coming. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 
<a MICHAEL DOUGLAS — LARRY J. FRANCO PRODUCTION 
JEFF BRIDGES KAREN ALLEN 
JOHN CARPENTERS 
- STARMAN 


CHARLES MARTIN SMITH_ RICHARD JAECKEL 


"JACK NITZSCHE. 232%" MICHAEL DOUGLAS 
v= BRUCE A, EVANS & RAYNOLD GIDEON °°" BARRY BERNARDI 
LARRY J. FRANCO "JOHN CARPENTER 


PG Meal nee Emirs 


984 COLUMBIA PIC 


WIN A MUSTANG COBRA 


USED IN THE FILM “STARMAN” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
N 


Y 1, Entrant must be @ licensed driver Columbia Pictures 
NAME 2. Fill out name and address and mail to STARMAN Sweepstakes, 
P.O. Box 3116, Evanston, IL 60204, no later than 12/28/84 
; P24 at r 3, Drawing Is void where prohibited by law 
ADDRESS 4, Winner is responsible for all federal, state and local t 
6, Winner will be drawn in a random drawing, Janu ov it, "7004 There will be no 
TS 7 — a ibstituth ‘¢ 
cITY STATE ze 6. This sweepstakes is open to al! students of the college in which the sweepstekes 


un, € cg of Columbia Pictures Industries 
ations, Inc,, their pa yanee 


, Coca Cola, CASS Communi 
and their families are not eligible 
rail be 1 po uired on affidavit of eligibility 
Send to “STARMAN” Sweepstakes obtain name of winner from CASS Communications, 1633 Central, 
P . Bo ae 15 neton, IL 20201, by written request, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
Evanston, | 60204 pi iy 


SIGNATURE 


en 
7¢s72: 
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Dancers, Dancers‘ 
Dancers 


LEDONNA’S 


A RESTAURANT 


Liven up any 
occasion witha 
beautiful dancer. 
Birthday parties 
-Bachelor parties 
Strip-o-grams 
Male Dancers 


Call:253-7036. 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 
available through a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 
Linda Vara for appointment. 
656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


3 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
REMY MARTIN VSOP 

Courvoisier 
Nae? 


* t 

ets , : 
\ 

Fr eS 


Re-Threads 
Secondhand Store 


105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 
We are anon- -profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing 
atlow-income afforadable prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. Open 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 

“gratefully accepted and can be 
fiicked up at your convenience. For 
‘more information call 863-4006. 


MON.-SAT. 
5 PM-MIDNITE 
SAT. BRUNCH 
9:30 A.M.-3 P.M. 


WE'RE TALKIN’ SERIOUS PIZZA 
ACROSS MAIN STREET 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBER co. 


STUDENT 
ACCESSORIES 
HEADQUARTERS 


@ FOR DORM ROOMS OR APARTMENTS! 
@ LOFT BUILDING MATERIALS @ BRICKS 
@ CORK BOARDS ® CLOSET POLES 
@ SHELVING @ FASTENERS 
@ CEMENT BLOCKS @ PAINTS & STAINS 
@ BRACKETS FOR SHELVES @ COUNTER TOPS 


@ NYLON ROPES & TWINE 


@ PICTURE FRAMES 
@ & HAND TOOLS 


ites eee BUILDING SUPPLIES WITHIN EVER YONE’S BUDGET 


aoe TA. RAIGH 


LUMBER pases cone Uf INC. 


Hours: 


Mon.-Fri. 7:30-5:00 BUILDING MATERIALS 
Sat. 8:00-4:00 FF TA AS 


Lots of free, easy : ar ap 


off-street parking oa ix 


i ) 


Jessica Lange’s 
Charismatic Country 


By BOBBIE APTEKAR 


Country. Starring Jessica 
Lange and Sam Shepard. 
Directed by Richard Pearce. 
Films 


A Touchstone 
Release. 


W e have 
Lange play a spectrum 


of roles in the last decade. 


We saw her in Frances, in 
Tootsie, and King Kong. 
In Country, 
sents a rural housewife and 
farm hand who is loving, 
caring, and strong in charac- 
ter. Lange shines not only 
as the actress, but also as 
the co-producer of the film. 
Country also stars Sam 
Shepard, - who plays the 
father, a small time farmer 
who is both finding himself 
as well as attempting to 
make ends meet. Produced 
by William D. Wittliff and 
directed by Richard Pearce, 
Country portrays a realistic 
and timely issue in today’s 
rural farming communities. 


Country concerns 
nature’s role and govern- 
mental interference in 
destroying family bonds. 
Shepard and Lange play the 
Ivys, who initially represent 
the image of a _ perfect 
family, working hard and 
developing together. Con- 


flict transpires when the. 


government . spontaneously 
jumps in and cuts the loans 
of most farmers in the area. 
Due to the government’s 
indifference and lack of 
compassion, farming is dealt 
with solely as a business, 
rather than a way of life. In 
turn, turmoil strikes the 
Ivys as well°as other fami- 
lies. Through the govern- 
mental role we see the 
intricate relationships and 
harmony one farmer indivi- 


seen Jessica 


dual has for anothcr. We see 
a community. 


Country has few prob- : 


lems visualizing a_ rural 
atmosphere. The film is set 
outside of Des Moines, Iowa 
in a typical community. 
Everything from the simple 
dress to the rural speech 
patterns emphasizes the 
present country manner, 


Lange repre-;One who has lived in the 


country can easily see this, 
one who hasn’t should not 
have any difficulty. The 
film is simple in scenery, 
simple in effect, but by no 
means is it anything but a 
complex dilemma. - in 
society. 

Country is not solely a 
movie of turmoil and up- 
heaval. The film also pos- 
sesses lightheartedness, ten- 
derness, and power of will. 
Lange dominates the film 
with her consistency, deter- 
mination, and toughness. 
On broader terms she also 
represents what one must 
do in order to keep what is 
theirs. 

The most striking fea- 
ture of Country is that it is 
tangible. It is a realistic 
story, dealing with an 
authentic. issue in present 
day society. 

Touchstone Films chose 
Charles Gross as musical 
director. The musical con- 
tent is effective in backing 
up the film. Gross includes 
music by Ricky Skaggs as 
well as piano solos by 
George Winston. 

Country is extremely 
emotional and touching. It 
captures the audience, stirs 
the viewers, and makes one 
question our government’s 
policy towards the farming 
community. In the end, 
Country suggests a change. 
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delight, but even more so 
when performed by a highly 
competent company as is 
the case here. 


Musical director William 
Metcalfe, no stranger to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, leads 
the orchestra smoothly and 
effectively through the 
score. And from Donahue’s 
silky soprano to Mosher’s 
unclouded tenor, the cast 
gives the audience every 
reason to feel good when- 
ever they begin to sing. As 
Buttercup, contralto 
Monica Hahn is_ superb, 


member David 
Neiweem, founder of 
UVM’s Opera Workshop, 
pleases with a rich baritone. 


Faculty 


And they can act, too. 
So often, acting goes by the 
boards in favor of singing 
ability. Think~ of rock 


videos, for example. But 
these singer-actors give as 
much attention to their 
spoken lines as they do to 
their musical ones. 


The set, the deck of the 
H.M.S. Pinafore, is decora- 
ted with bright flags and 
nautical rope ladders which 
hang down, making for 
some very interesting en- 
trances and exits by crew 
members. The costumes are 
vivid, especially that of 
Dick Deadeye (Dominique 
Laporte). In _ his largely 
non-musical part, Laporte 


manages to catch the heart — 


and imagination of the 


audience. 


H.M.S. Pinafore was the 
collaborative effort that put 


Gilbert and Sullivan on the | 
map. After last night’s per- 


formance, with its delight- 


ful and talented company, — 


it is easy to see why. 
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)FRI 11/16 


Breathless: B106 Angell. 7, 9:30 & 12. 
Game of Death: 235 Marsh Life. 7, 9, 
& 11 pm. 


SEMINAR ‘ 


Markov Chain Model of Muscle 
Contraction: by Richard Bisk. 305 
Votey. 4:10 pm. 


PLAY 


Handy Dandy: City Hall Auditorium. 
8:00 pm. 

Elizabeth I: St. Mike’s, McCarthy Arts 
Center. 8:00 pm. 


WORKSHOP 


Creative Alternatives to Depres- 
sion: Workshop by Counseling & 
Testing, 146 S. William St., 3:00 pm. 
Call x3340. 


All Day No Smoking: Wellness Pro- 9 


SAT 11/17 


MOVIE 


TRAINING 


Fleming Museum Volunteer Pro- 


gram: Call Melinda Lee or Ann Porter 
at x2090.10 am. 


e Carbon Dioxide Problem: 
unseling & Testing Workshop. call 
340 for reservation. 


Jesus Christ Superstar: B106 Angell. 
7, 9 & 11:00 pm. 

Body Heat: 235 Marsh Life. 2:30, 7, 9 | 
& 12:00. 


ASSESSMENT 


Fitness Assessment: by Wellness Pro- 
motion Center. 302 Lafayette.7:00 pm. 


B106 


ad 


SUN 11/18 
FI 


otion Center & SHC sponsored. For 


re info check Fireplace Lounge at 
Ls 


LM 


Taxi Driver: B106 Angell. 7, 9:30. 


RACE 


Cross Country Race: 2.7 miles. Open 
to all. Call 658-1872. 


FASHION SHOW 


Laura Ashley: at Greenstreets 
restaurant. 12:00-1:30 pm. 


FOR SALE 


1979 DATSUN 280ZX-Black: Limited 
Edition. Original owner. Garaged. 
Full accessories. 46,000 miles. Ex- 
cellent condition. $6500. Call 
658-4412. 


SKI BOOTS: Size 81 ladies Caber 
boots-$35. Size 8 ladies Nordica 
boots-$20. Call 863-6984. 


FOR SALE: 1984 Pontaic Fiero. Ex- 
cellent condition with many exras. 
Extended five year warranty. Must 
sell. Call 863-4943, eves. 


SKIS: K2 810, 207cm, $30; 
K2 812, 207cm w/Solomon 737, $150; 
Blizzard GS 210 w/Solomon 727, 
$50;Dynastar SL w/Solomon 727, 
$30; call Gary Tomlinson x2906. 


MUST BE SOLD BY SATURDAY 
NOV. 17th: Couch, loveseat, 2 mat- 
ching swivel rockers & a gold tweed 
rug. Prices negotiable. Call Mrs. Mur- 
phy at 862-8848 or come by Apt. 1 
Northfield, Fairfield Dr., Burlington. 


FUTONS, FRAMES & COVERS: 
Priced to sell! Burlington Futon 
Co., 8 No. Winooski Ave., Burl- 
ington, Vt. 862-5056. 


FOR SALE: K2 skis, Garamont 
boots, & Solomon bindings. 3 years 
old. $200 or best offer. Call Eric at 
x3002 


SERVICES 


MEETING . 


Mortar Board Meeting: John Dewey 
Lounge. 7:00 pm. 


MON 11/12 


EETING 


entral American Solidarity 
ssoc.: Conference Room, City 
all.6:30 pm. 


TYPING: $1.25-1.50/page. Depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers & manuscripts. Burlington 
drop off. Call 899-3640 before 8 pm. 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 
topics. Send $1 to: REASEARCH, 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IL. 
60605. (302)-922-0300. 


ECKANKAR: A natural way of life. 
Free introductory talk. Nov. 19, 7-8 
pm; Fletcher Free Library. 


TYPING: No typos. $1/page. Call 
Laura at 863-9088. 


WANTED 


ROOMMATE WANTED: Sunny 
spacious apartment. Good location. 
$175/month, including heat. Star- 
ting Jan. 1. Call 863-6984. 


WANTED: LeDonna’s Cafe sign 
returned. Stolen last week. $50 
reward for sign. 175 Church Street, 
Burlington. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Joe Nathan 
Griffin, 058359, age 26, 6’2” tall, 185 
pounds. Black and brown eyes! Has 
no family or friends, and wants to 
write to anyone! Write to: Florida 
State Prison, PO Box 747, Starke, 
FL. 32091. 


WANTED- Two fishing rods for two 
lonely fisherwomen. Call Cece or 
Laurie at 862-804?. 


TUES 11/13 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Fireplace Lounge, L/L. 6:00 pm. 
‘Tuesday Night Live’: Rowell 242. 
6:30 pm. 


RECEPTION 


William Robbins: Paintings and 
Drawings at the Francis Colburn 
. 5:00 


WANTED: Date for formal X-Mas 
party. Must be hetero-female, who 
is fun loving and enjoys drinking 
heavily while being submitted to 
verbal cajolerie. Call Jerrie at 
863-5109 or Pete at 864-0762. 


MISC. 


LOST: A seiko digital watch with 
metal wristband in bathroom of 
B-building in L/L. If found call Sean : 
at 863-3684. 


PERSONALS 


There once was a girl named Ellen. 
To her What Ale’s You is heaven. 
Come Saturday night- ‘ 
She’ll put up no fight- 

Because it’s her birthday and she 
has to do shots. 


To all John Gardner literary fans, 
mourn the anniversary of this 
author’s death by re-reading Oc- 
tober Light or Nickel Mountain. 
Dan, for you, Sunlight Dialogues. 


WANTED- Woman for inaugural 


date. Call Stimpy at the Cynic. 


Need I? 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING: Julie 
Kully. Love Mom, Dad, David, 
Karen and Danny. 


Val- April’s gonna have competition 
because Normie has connections in 
The Patch.- Jo. 


oS 


LECTURE 


For Women Only: 
Breast Self-Exam: by Linda Beers.Phi 
Beta Kappa Room, Waterman. Noon. 


MEETING 


Prayer: Campus Crusade for Christ. 
A102 L/L. Noon. 


WED 11/14 


More about 


‘Don’t let the turkeys get down on 


you. Get down with TT-Two Tone. 
Have a happy Elizabeth. 


If you see any ducks anywhere call 
Scott immediately at 862-9345. 


Karen H.- Thanks for the 


- coffee.-Photo 


Rick- seriously, our phone was 
dead. Doesn’t anyone believe 
me???? 


HEY BOOG! Say hi to the Grinch 


from the population of Whoville- - 


TECH 
Molly- Where is Jamaica? 
Sesame, give us a kiss. 


Hey Danno, Jo, Shep, JP, Vanny, 
Stevo, Nemmy- Its November and 
Pm still a maverick bachelor. Pret- 
ty incredible. Heee, Hurrrhh, 
Whoopee! 


Yo, Kenesaw- The knicks are a poor 
excuse. 116-99. Ahaahahahah! 


Residential Life- Reality is difficult 
to interpret. America’s Back.- Eric 
Tinton. 


HEY LITTLE MAC AT BJC: Happy 
19th B-day. See ya soon! Love, 
Bambalam. p.s. Hi Jerry!! 


ELLEN, JAYNE & BETSY: We pro- 
mise not to scratch the walls 
anymore. LK, ALN, AK...... 


SL- Thanks for the visit. It really 
cheered me up- JP 


- |Showing, in Cla 


Thru Nov. 17: L/L Pottery Instructors. 

The Gallery, L/LC. 

Thru Jan. 4: Contemporary Artists in 

Vermont. Fleming Museum. 

Thru Aug. ‘85: The Original Ver- 

monters. Fleming Museum. 

Thru Nov. 21: Place Settings, a Group 
. L/LC Gallery. 


‘Scheinman- I been watchin’ you 


and you been watchin’ me. 


Voulez vous? 


YO WELLS- It makes me wonder ° 
how I keep from going under.Huh 
huh huh ha huh. 


No Dave, we didn’t forget you. We 
just wanted to make you sweat it 
out!!!! HAPPY BIRTHDAY ODIE. 
The girls from Howard St. 


How do you spell ‘rhythm?’ 


Hey Norton! We know, that you 
know, that we know- GLSA 


je- 

There once were 2 girls from the 
island. 

With Visa in hand they were smilin’ 
One dazzling, one witty- 

They’d head for the city- 

The bills would send Daddy-dear 
rilin’ Js 


Clark- The Queen City will miss 
your nonpariel bursts o’ energy. 
Back to those pastoral midwestern 
plains, eh?. Avoid death on the 
Nile.- BP & DW 


Limpy- Everything you know is 
wrong. You read things, I re-read 
them. With unmitigated am- 
bivalence, Lionel Trilling 


Secret Russian Agent- Thanks for 
the taxi ride. 


Mike and Sandy- Forgive me. I just 
can’t resist a sex pun. School sucks. 
(See you soon.)- Willis 


FORP 


NIKE CALLS THEM THEIR 
CE” MODEL 


“AIR 
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THEY Cost ME $45.00 


| SO WHAT BDO YOU i | 


by Keith Eldred 


UST WONDERING WHY 
THEY Don‘T COME WITH 
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A MESSAGE 
TO THE MOST 


IMPORTANT PERSON 
WE KNOW... 


At Anheuser-Busch, brewing is an art. 
No one takes more time or goes to 
more effort or expense than we do in 
brewing the most popular family of 
beers in the world. 

We take great pride in this 
distinction, yet this distinction carries 
with it certain responsibilities. 

Beer is a beverage to be enjoyed 
by adults socially—with family and 
friends at home...in your clubs, 
restaurants and at special events. It is 
also the beverage of moderation, and 
good judgment should be used when 
you drink. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS 


THE BEER DRINKER, 


Thankfully, the vast majority of 
those who consume beer do so in 
moderation. Nevertheless, anything 
less than responsible consumption of 
alcoholic beverages is detrimental to 
the individual and society. We at 
Anheuser-Busch certainly are 
concerned about-you, our valued 
customer. Accordingly, we are 
dedicated to the support of research, 
education, and treatment programs 
aimed at combatting alcoholism and 


alcohol abuse. 
August A. Busch III 


Chairman of the Board 
and President 


‘COLA NUTS: Students work hard on the Committee 
for Legislative Action. 


-UVM’s top brass grade student government 


. By ALEXANDRA de ROCHEFORT 
_ Since assuming office in May, Student Associa- 
tion President Charlie Kimbell and the S.A. Senate 
have been working on a variety of projects ranging 
from the drinking age to Voter Registration and the 
|| exterision: of library hours, to name a few. 

On paper, these accomplishments look beneficial 
to students and the Burlington community alike, but 
how effective is the S.A. pally in making significant 
changes at UVM? 

~~ President Lattie Coor feels that the S.A. has 

systematically grown as the most important voice of 

the student body on campus. ‘‘There has been a 

strong and consistent continuity of the Senate and 

B.A. leadership in the past 5-6 years, a tradition 

which is currently being carried on.”’ This continuity, 

he added, provides the basis upon which the S.A. 

fees including what he considers the S.A.’s two 

most important roles: “‘It constitutes a voice to which 

I can turn and it serves as conduit through which 

student opinions can be heard.” 

Despite Coor’s endorsement of the S. A., he feels 
they could have a greater effect by envoling more 
_ students in ongoing activities on campus. “Broad 
pation and continuity from one administration 

to the next, that is what provides an informed stu- 
“dent body.” 

That sentiment was echoed by Dr. Robert Arns, 
the vice president for academic affairs. ““The S.A. is 
relatively effective in terms of how UVM is struc- 
tured. Because they are elected for just one year, it 
makes it difficult since issues here usually last for 
three-four years,”’ said Arns. 

Arns also says that it’s tough for the S.A. to have 
a very large impact since not all of the student body 
is represented. Although he feels the S.A. is valuable 

in conveying the concerns of students, Arns added 

. that the S.A. organization as a whole is not vital to 

the University. “Important, yes; fundamental to the 
workings of the institution, no. There are problems in 
the construction of student government that make it 
difficult to be influential.”’ 

According to Dean of Students Keith Miser, the 
current S.A. administration is one of the best that 
he’s worked with in the past few years. During his 13 
year tenure as a liaison between the President’s Office 

and §.A. executives, Miser has seen some S.A. leaders 
who are “paralyzed by the issues and demands that 
they find themselves facing. Not everyone can deal 
with the m d of things that the S.A. must handle.” 

This S. A. leadership comes out well in compari- 
son to previous ones, Miser thinks. ‘People have had 
good vision but no skill to carry it out,” Miser said. “I 
have also seen people who had good methods but 
they never got their act together. Both have come 
together this year.” 

Phra closely with the S.A. has given Miser the 

See KIMBELL, page 8 
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SA,How Effective ? 


Pluckacy and Villasovee 
Erase UVM, 80-56; 


Cats Fall Again 
to Northeastern, 71- 52 


See page, 14 


By ALAN SUMMERVILLE 

Over one million civilians have 
been killed in~CIA secret wars, 
estimated former agent John 
Stockwell, speaking at UVM’s 
Marsh Life Science Auditorium 
Nov. 15. A 18-year veteran of the 
agency both in Vietnam and 
Angola, Stockwell quit because 
of these Third World civilian 
killings. 

Stockwell told the audience it 
was Vietnam that left him disillu- 
sioned. He spent two years under 
fire in up-country Vietnam. As the 
war closed, Stockwell made provi- 
sions to enable his Vietnamese 
employees to evacuate when the 
time came. But under orders of CIA 
director William Colby, domestic 
CIA employees were to be left 
behind, while other U.S. agencies 
were allowed to evacuate their 
employees. Stockwell said he 
knows that his former employees 
are still in Vietnamese prison camps 
today. 

After.. Vietnam, Stockwell .was 
promoted to Task Force Chief of 
the covert war in Angola. He said 
he decided to quit the CIA, but to 
carry out the Angolan operation 
first, both to convince himself that 
the U.S. was right and to make him 
feel better about his country. 

This did not happen, however. 
Stockwell was instructed to lie to 
the press, senators and the United 
Nations on a daily basis to prevent 
them from finding out what was 
happening in Angola, he said. None 
of these covert operations, he said, 


. have served to promote democracy 


or U.S. interests. 

Stockwell spoke out against the 
nearly 20,000 covert operations 
carried out by the CIA in its 
37-year history. He claimed there 
are 50 covert operations going on 
right now, destabilizing one-third of 
the world’s countries. In many 
countries and today in Nicaragua, 
Washington has used covert opera- 
tions and ‘“‘traditional lies and 
misinformation” to make people 
suffer so much that their society 
and economy falls apart, leading to 
the destabilization of the govern- 
ment. In Indonesia in 1965, 
800,000 people were killed as a 
result of CIA operations. The 
incident was later described as 
“model covert action to be fol- 
lowed elsewhere.” 

The audience cringed as Stock- 
well graphically explained the tor- 
ture methods used by the CIA- 
trained secret police of Brazil, Chile 
and Iran. He said the CIA also 
trained the current death squads in 
El Salvador during the. Alliance For 
Progress. 

These operations are not only 
inflicted abroad, but also at home. 
A program known as MK Ultra, 
involved CIA experiments on U.S. 
citizens, Stockwell said. A strain of 
whooping cough was released on 
Long Island and a barge of toxic 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT STUDENT NEWSPAPER 


Secret Wars 
of the CIA 


_ Ex-agent John Stockwell offers a behind the scenes 
view of American covert operations in the Third World 


chemicals was dragged through San 
Francisco harbor to see the effects 
of these techniques before they 
were used abroad, he said. 
Stockwell spoke of how the 
CIA and the executive branch 
purposely misinformed the Con- 
gress and the people. He cited 
the secret bombing of Cambodia, 
which Americans did not know 
about. In Angola he ‘“‘lied to 
everyone possible.” It is common 
practice for the CIA to have news- 
paper reporters on their payroll to 
print false stories making commu- 


CENSORED FOR LIFE: The highest ranked CIA of- 
ficer to ever quit the agency, Stockwell has to submit 
for review any published work. 


nists look bad, he said. He helped 
fabricate and plant false newspaper 
stories while in Angola. President 
Reagan barred reporters from the 
invasion of Grenada and_ told 
Americans there was a brigade of | 
Cuban soldiers when there were | 
only 52, he said. He claimed | 
that Reagan and the CIA lied again 

about the CIA manual given to the 

Contras in Nicaragua, because, he 

said, the same manual had been 

used in the Phoenix Operation in 

Vietnam. 

CIA Director William Colby 
assured the Senate that the CIA was | 
not involved with the South Afri- 
can Army in Angola and that U.S. 
law prohibited it, when Colby knew 
in fact that the CIA was involved 
with the South African Army, 
Stockwell said. Colby could have 
been found guilty of perjury, 
according to Stockwell, and follow- 
ing director Richard Helms was 
found guilty of perjury for not 
fully disclosing to the Senate the 
CIA’s part in the 1972 overthrow 
of the democratically elected 
Allende government in Chile. 

The U.S. flagrantly manipulated 
body counts in Vietnam, Stockwell 
said. CIA officials were also not 
allowed to report on how corrupt 
and inefficient the South Viet- 
namese Army was, because if 
Congress knew they would not have 
given Henry Kissinger the millions 


See STOCKWELL, page 11 
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Made in Sweden 
for skiers. 

Perfect in Vermont 

winters for anyone. 


65 Main Street 


Burlington, Vt. 
862-2282 : 
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Ls 
-~. The Downhill Edge 
Open 7 days, M-F ’til 9 


Spring Exam Dates: 


GRE—April 13 
LSAT—March 2 
GMAT—March 16 
MCAT —April 27 


LA ws help you Succeed! 


Transfer privileges to over 120 centers @ Scholarships available 
Small classes @ Complete tape facilities for a review of class lessons 
Extensive home study and supplementary materials 


/4 Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 
3 Sinloy KAPLAN 


To enroll or for more information visit us or call: 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


The Woolen Mill 20 West Canal Street Winooski, VT 05404 


THE WRESTLING CLUB 


will practice on Sunday Dec. 2 & 9 at 7pm in the 
Gymnastics Room, Patrick Gym. The Northern 
New England Wrestling Tournament will be held 
at Plymouth State College on Feb 9. Call Tim 
656-4412 862-9345 for info. 


_ *HEARTY COUNTRY BREAKFAST 
_ 389 VARIETIES OF OMELETS 
 *ALL NATURAL PANCAKES 
__NO SUGAR, NO PRESERVATIVES _ 
+ HOMEMADE BREADS - 


FRESH GROUND BOTTOMLESS 


| COFFEE (FREE witH COLLEGE ID) 
yy 10 6 


123 E ALLEN ST.. WINOOSKI - 655-1700 
| 8 aAn-3 p.m. 


4 DESCEN Tle ™ 


M-F 9-9 
Sat 9-5 
Sun 11-5 


- DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNESEéNiR 
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By ALEX STIMPSON 
Peter is a young Burlington 


teenager with an exceptionally high 


intelligence quotient. 

After school, when many of his 
classmates are competing at the 
video arcades at Upton’s, Peter 
works in his bedroom on a penciled 
sketch of a colossal skyscraper. This 
Tuesday, he has transplanted the 


.mile-high structure from the corner 
of Pearl and Church streets to a 


more central location across from 
the Oasis diner. Although he 
foresees Handy’s Texaco as poten- 
tially threatened by his imaginary 
behemoth, he is convinced the 
relocation is necessary. It reduces 
parking problems. 

_ Peter’s future goals also appear 
carefully planned. As for college, he 
hopes to attend one of Barron’s 
‘*highly-competitive”’ eastern uni- 


versities, maybe UVM, and then a 


design school in Manhattan. His 


parents would like that, as they are 
both achievement-oriented profes- 


sionals who reinforce the value of 
education. Unfortunately, they 
‘recognize that their son’s journey 
‘into higher education will be 
difficult. Why? Because Peter, like 
1.8 million other American stu- 
dents, has a learning disability, and 
it is hindering his academic per- 
formance. For example, on a recent 
composition, he misspelled almost 
half the words. When he meant to 
write “dog,” it came out “god,” 


and the letters ‘‘e’’ and ‘‘b” were 


often backwards or upside down. 


This inability to read or spell - 


effectively is the characteristic trait 


_ of those who have dyslexia, one of 


several learning disabilities. Other 
common disabilities include ‘“‘child- 
hood aphasia” (speech impedi- 


FOCUS 


Learning Disabled 
Students Can 
Achieve Excellence 
with Help From 


ment), “‘attention deficit”? (lack of - 


concentration), and hyperactivity. 


Experts say they are derived from a 


neurological disorder. 


Students who have one of these 
immediately 


symptoms are not 
considered to be learning disabled. 
Learning disabled students, for the 
most part, are of average to above- 


average intelligence. They reveal a | 


discrepancy between their estima- 


ted potential as measured by an 7 


intelligence test and their academic 
performance. When a _ sufficient 
disparity exists, one must rule 
out the dubious cases of the stu- 
dents who have poor class atten- 
dance, belated homework assign- 
ments and related problems. 

At UVM, advances are being 
made in the treatment of learning 
disabled students and in the train- 


ing of future professionals in that 


field. 
Nancy Oliker , coordinator of 
Special Student Services, Center for 


- Counseling and Testing, is respon- 


sible for initiating a comprehensive 
program at UVM in 1981. Current- 
ly, she and her associates are 
working with 40 UVM undergrads 
with learning disabilities. 

“We are identifying a lot of 
people with learning disabilities 
who never knew it before,” Oliker - 


_|/ said. “Often one is bright enough to 
. get around the problem without 
_ realizing the problem exists.” 


One such problem, Oliker says, 


_is-acceptance to. UVM. According 
_ to the assistant director of admis- 


sions, Ann Campati, admissions 
‘receives several hundred applica- 


_ tions from students who specify a 
learning disability, some of whom 
- are documented by professionals in 


the field. These potential students, 
though, must meet the competi- 
tion. “Most.applicants who specify 


~ some type of deficiency have a 
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minimal one, Campati said. “The 
students that we end up getting 
here, their disability has not had an 
effect on their high school records. 
They have met all admissions 
requirements.”’ Other eastern uni- 
versities, including the Ivies, also 
stress that they must equal the 
competition. 

Those who are admitted are 
assisted by the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 (Section 504). This law 
requires public institutions receiv- 
ing federal funds not to discrimin- 
ate in any way against handicapped 
students (including the learning 
disabled) and provide facilities, 
programs, instruction, and proce- 
dures for evaluating handicapped 
students. 


With enthusiastic support from 
the administration and President 
Lattie Coor, the service-oriented 
programs are achieving noticeable 
success. Bright spots include learn- 
ing disabled students who have 
gone from barely passing to turning 
their semester around, to one who 


UVM Experts 


Ford von Weise 
REID LYON: Director of Research and Training Programs for the Center 
for Language and Cerebral Function. ‘‘I’m convinced the learning disabled 
have a physiological disorder with an educational remedy.”’ 


was recently admitted to medical 
school. 

A student who received assis- 
tance from Special Student Services 
says, ‘they were helpful in showing 
me how my strengths in other areas 
could make up for my awful 
spelling. I haven’t needed any 
special help from my teachers.’ 

Oliker hopes that is true with 
all her students. “In class,’’ she 
says, “‘we don’t want any modifica- 
tions that would discriminate 
against other students. We want 
equal opportunity.” She adds that 
she didn’t want teachers and 
students to put ‘“‘a value judgment 
on the disability when it’s just 
another learning process.” 

Oliker associate, learning dis- 
ability specialist Susan Krasnow, 
echoes a4 similar sentiment, saying, 
“Students want to meet the same 
requirements as other students, 
They don’t want any inordinate 
favors.” 

Because of their weakness in 
written skills, the learning disabled 
at UVM are clearly at a disadvan- 


eee ds Bit 


tage in foreign language require- 
ments and in written examinations, 
many believe. 

Krasnow disagrees. ‘More cases 
than not, they’re brighter and work 
harder than most students. They’ve 
learned to compensate for any 
deficiencies.”’ 

Until recently, as  Oliker 
believes, students with learning 
disabilities before coming to UVM 
either did not perceive a prob- 
lem or found that help was not 
available. Their compensation, 
therefore, was self-taught. 

At the Center for Language and 
Cerebral Function (located in Stu- 
dent Health bldg.), new insights are 
being made on how to better cope 
with and treat the problem. 

Director of the Center, Blanche 
Podhajski, says, “We’re becoming 
more acute in developing new 
teaching strategies.’? Her teaching 
philosophy resides in the diagnostic 
perscriptive school. Its basis is in 
identifying strengths and weak- 
nesses and programming according- 
ly. This school of teaching mixes 
the beneficial aspects of ‘‘process 


training’? (focus on weakness) and 


‘direct instruction” (magnifies 
strengths). Podhajski cites an exam- 
ple of a student who could not 
remember the months of the year. 
Instead of concentrating on a block 
of 12 units, she made her student 
learn to think in terms of seasons, 
which cut the memory load to 
three units. 

Within UVM and Vermont as a 
whole, Podhajski says, “remarkable 
advances have been made in the 
areas of training and service deliv- 
ery.”’ Here are two recent exam- 
ples: 

—Handbooks were issued to 
277 school districts this fall that 
recommended establishing support 
groups as a first step in evaluating a 
learning disabled student. | 

—Landmark College will open 
next September in Putney, Vt. Its 
major philosophy will be in provid- 
ing higher education for learning 
disabled students. It will initially 
accept 150 applicants. . 

These positive signs in the area 
of service delivery, however, must 
be weighed against a shortage of 
qualified professionals trained to 
work with the learning disabled at 
all levels of schooling, and also the 
number of universities offering 
learning disability programs. 

Reid Lyon,’ director of 
Research and Training Programs at 
the Center for Language and 
Cerebral Function, who works with 
graduate students specializing in 
disabilities, says ‘“‘there are a 
number of colleges opening their 
doors to the learning disabled. 
Even academically outstanding uni- 
versities, such as the ivies, have 
students with learning disabilities 
attending.’’ In fact, Lyon worked 
with a student who went on to 
Harvard. Podhajski worked with a 
Princeton student. 

Lyon also says that although 
“the service aspect at UVM is better 
than most eastern schools,’ the 
departments of Language and Cere- 
bral Function, of Communication 
Sciences and Disorders, and Special 
Education must continue to empha- 
size specific training for potential 
learning disabled specialists. Pre- 
sently, instruction exists at only the 
post-masters level. 

For learning disabled students 
in Vermont, the work of these 
UVM professionals is producing 
benefits. ‘“‘Vermont is doing well,” 
Lyon says, “‘but has a long way to 


Herman and AT&T. 


Long Distance 


Herman van Springel, long d 
cyclist left the others far b 


AI&I long distance leaves the others 
far behind, too. You'll gef great 
service, unmatched quality—plus 
savings that keep on rolling every 
day You'll save 40% evenings—60% 
nights and weekends. So you'll 
come out way ahead. 


For information on AT&T Long Distance Service 
call 1800 222-0300. 


The more you hear the better we sound.” 


From the Guinness book of World Records © 1983 
by Sterling Publishing Company, Inc, New York, NY 
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UVM Profs Defend 
Participation in 
Winooski 44 


By NONI KIMBELL 

Four UVM students, two 
staff members, and two pro- 
fessors were among those ac- 
quitted Nov. 16 in the trial of 
the Winooski 44. 

The two UVM professors, 
Joanna Rankin (physics) and 
Gill McCann (sociology), 
returned to classes Nov. 19 
after a week in court. 

Together with 42 other pro- 
testors, Rankin and McCann 
had been accused of unlawfully 
occupying Senator Robert Staf- 


Injured Bro 
Taken to 
Apple for 
Treatment 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

Gary Dan,. the former 
Sigma Phi Epsilon brother 
who was partially paralyzed 
in an Oct. 27 fall in the 
Main Street house, flew to 
Manhattan Monday morn- 
ing for intensive therapy. 

Dan, who suffered two 
crushed vertebrae in the 
mishap, is ‘“‘progressing,”’ 
said Sig Ep brother Dan 
Overton, a junior who is 
one of Dan’s good friends. 
“He’s begun to get feeling 
in his legs and he can move 
his arms. (The paralysis) 
may not be permanent,” 
said Overton. 


Dan underwent a bone 
graft operation Nov. 2 to 
provide his neck with extra 
support. The operation, said 
Overton, has helped Dan’s 


mobility. 
Dan was happy to leave 
Burlington and begin 


rehabilitation in Manhattan, 
said Overton. 

“His attitude is 100 
percent, he’s very enthusias- 
tic,’’ said Overton, ‘‘but he 
was bored up there (in Mary 
Fletcher Hospital). Gary’s 
the type of guy who’s 
always got to be doing 
something.”’ 


The length of Dan’s 
therapy will depend on his 
progress, said Overton. It 
could last up to three 
months. “They’ll teach him 
to do things on his own,” 
said Overton. 

The New York engineer- 
ing firm for which Dan 
works will begin to bring 
him his work, Overton said. 

Dan was injured when 
he and Sig Ep brother Chan 
Taylor fell over a second- 
floor bannister inside the 
house. They had _ been 
wrestling. Taylor suffered 
minor injuries in the mis- 
hap. 


ford’s Winooski office in 
March, 1984. The penalty 
would have included fines and, 
possibly, jail sentences. 
Rankin, who said that many 
people in the Physics depart- 
ment supported her position, 
said that her act of civil disobe- 
dience was justified. 
“Non-action is the same 
thing as taking political action,” 
Rankin said. “Silent consent 


-gives the government permis- 


sion to violate human rights. 
There comes a time when 
you can’t run from the problem 
anymore, and you have to stop 
it,” she continued. “I feel an 
obligation as a teacher to be a 
complete person, and not simp- 
ly a one-dimensional carboard 
figure as a professor of physics. 
This action was well-prepared 
for — it was very clear that we 
had extensively tried to reach 
Senator Stafford before the sit- 
in, which was a last resort.” 
McCann also defended his 
participation in the sit-in. 


‘It’s important 
for UVM faculty 
to be part of 
actions like the 
Winooski 44...”’ 


—UVM sociology 


professor 
Gill McCann 


“We believe that an emergen- 
cy exists and that people are be- 


' Ford von Weise 


NO MISGIVINGS: For UVM sociology professor Gill Mc- 
Cann, one of the Winooski 44, ‘“‘civil disobedience’’ does 
not conflict with his responsibilities as a faculty member. 


ing lied to, and that every day 
lives are being lost through our 
government’s illegal actions,” 
said McCann. “That’s why we 
went and that is our defense.” 


“Tf our job at this university 
is to mold citizens, I don’t see 
how we cannot get involved,” 
McCann said. “It’s important 
for UVM faculty to be part of 
actions like the Winooski 44 
trial and the students find it ex- 
citing.” 

McCann said the sociology 
department supported his par- 
ticipation. He added that he has 
been able to talk about the trial 
with his class in social deviance. 

Neither McCann nor Rankin 


is worried about possible 
negative effects the trial may 
have on their chances for 
tenure. Rankin said, “We can’t 
let questions of tenure 
denominate questions of cons- 
cience.. Civil disobedience is 
always risky, but anything wor- 
thwhile involves an element of 
risk. ee 

“As long as we keep the 
issues political and they don’t 
threaten the university, there is 
no reason to fear loss of 
tenure,” said McCann. 

McCann said that UVM is 
one of the most conservative 
schools for which he has work- 
ed, but that his actions were 
not directed at UVM._ 


Birnbach Feels the Crunch 
of Public Opinion 
But Author Regrets Nothing 


By SUSAN SKORUPA 
College Press Service 

DENVER, CO.—Snugly 
ensconced in an elegant 
downtown Denver hotel room, 
Lisa Birnbach, road-weary and 
fidgety, devoured equal doses 
of ice-blue throat lozenges and 
Vantage cigarettes. 

Her new perm has failed, and 
the cold she’s fighting is win- 
ning. ; 


But while this promotional 
tour for her new book, “The 
College Book,” is taking a toll, 
Birnbach remained resolutely 
cheerful and outspoken. 

Birnbach has been on the 
road for much of the past four 
years, first promoting her 1981 
best-seller, “The Preppie Hand- 
book,” then researching and 
promoting “The College Book,” 
released this September. 


In the last three years, she 
has run an exhausting gauntlet, 
exploring nearly 300 campuses 
in 50 states for the book. 

The results are reviews of 
186 schools’ programs, environ- 
ment and student populations, 
interspersed with charts, 
graphs, quizzes and essays 
designed to help students 
weather the storms of higher 
education. 

While college officials from 
California to Florida are attack- 
ing “The College Book” as a 
“sloppy, inaccurate piece of 
work,” and calling it “frivolous 
and silly,” the author this 
month started a national tour 
of schools to promote it. 

Even the schools dismissing 
her work as sloppy and abysmal 
are inviting her back, an- 
ticipating an updated edition in 
1985. 


Birnbach, for example, last 
week handily charmed an au- 
dience at Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, which she’d con- 
demned in her book as home of 
the ugliest male students in 
America. 

“A lot of schools that aren’t 
happy with what I wrote are 
assailing my research techni- 
ques and condemning the 
book,” Birnbach admitted. “But 
I have not been disinvited, 
uninvited or condemned to the 
point where they don’t want 
me back. 

“I think the book tiptoes a 
fine line between being infor- 
mative and amusing,” she con- 
tended. “It’s a fun book and 
should be read as a fun book. 
But there are some serious 
points. 

“Everything in terms of 
See AUTHOR, page 10 


Tesconi, at 
UVM, Plugs 
Stricter 
Standards 


By SUE KHODARAHMI 

Dr. Charles Tesconi, dean of 
the College of Education and 
Social Services, spoke last night 
at the first annual Ad- 
ministrator’s lecture at UVM. 

Tesconi’s topic, “Successful 
Schools and the Excellence 
Agenda,” dealt primarily with 
the state of American secon- 
dary schools, but he also includ- 
ed facts and suggestions on the 
state of teacher education at 
many universities. 

Tesconi mentioned a few 
commonly overstated com- 
plaints about education 
students — that “education ma- - 
jors are passive and 
uninteresting...they expect col- 
leges and universities to tell 
them (everything).” 

The general impression is 
that education today “lacks 
meaningful standards.” There is 
definitely, he said, a “depth of 
dissatisfaction” about educa- 
tion today. 

In order to mend teacher 
education, there must be more 
required courses, both in educa- 
tion and in arts and sciences; 
more practice; and more com- 
petency tests, he said. Another 
possibility would be fewer 
students for the school of 
education. 

This last possibility was one 
of two things Tesconi said were 
needed to reform teacher 


‘education. The other was 


money to fund the new courses 
and areas with which the 
education major should be 
familiar. 

Tesconi also said that many 
teachers are lacking certain 
knowledge in fundamental 
areas, such as mathematics. He 
said that each should have an ~ 
“area of specific knowledge and 
expertise.” 

Tesconi added that “The 
ringing indictment of school 
teachers” does not necessarily 
mean that only school teachers 
are to blame. “The collective 
silence of (academia) is 
astonishing.” This includes ad- 
ministrators from all levels and 
text book writers, he said. 
Education is a “people 
process...educational excellence 
is a continuing process, not an 
attainment to be possessed.” 


UVM Grad to 
Deliver $$ Talk 


Max G. Ansbacher, an in- 
vestor and UVM graduate who 
predicted the 1982 upturn in the 
stock market, will hold a discus- 
sion on financial markets at 
Memorial Lounge this Monday 
at 2 p.m. 

Ansbacher is a partner with 
the New York City office of 
Bear, Stearns, & Company. 
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USPS. —-.A glut. of 
people entering the work 
force in the next ten years 
may cause stiff competition 
for job hunters, in spite of 
the expected increase in the 
number of jobs. 

By 1990, the number of 
jobs is expected to increase 
by 25.2 million. But the 
increase in the number of 
people in the work force 
will be greater, resulting in 
3.8 million. more people 
than jobs. 

Experts have said col- 
lege graduates still have a 
better chance of getting 
those jobs. In fact, a recent 
survey of employers by 


the College Placement 
Council, Inc., showed that 
participating employers 


anticipate hiring 8 percent 
more college graduates in 
1985 than in 1984. 

However; only 25 per- 
cent of the 40 fastest 
growing occupations require 
a college degree. 

' The 40 _— occupations 
with the expected largest 
job growth have been cho- 
sen out of the total 1,700 
‘listed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics. 
Over the next decade-and-a- 
half, much of the job 
growth will take place in 
service industries, where 


Other vacation s 


those Freshmen and Sophomoric types 

that don't know any better, but by the time 
ou ve made it to the higher classes, we 
ope you've learned something. 


74.1 percent (18.7 million) 
new jobs will be created in 
areas such as transportation 
and public utilities, finance 
insurance, real estate and 
government. 

Another 26 percent (6.5 
million) jobs will be in the 
goods-producing industries. 
Those include farm, mining, 
construction and manufac- 


turing areas. 

The seven occupations 
with the largest job growth 
include custodians, cashiers, 


secretaries, general clerks, 
salesclerks and waiters and 
waitresses, bureau data 
showed. 

Quickly expanding 


occupations requiring col- 
lege degrees include regis- 


Draft Ruling Points 


College Press Service 

MEMPHIS, TN. — A court 
okay of a law forcing Ten- 
nessee students to prove they’re 
registered for the draft before 
they can enroll at a state school 
could mean students in other 
states may have to prove it, too, 
draft opponents say. 

But at the same time, the 
US. Department of Education 
last week said students’ honesty 
in signing military registration 
forms has been so complete the 
department won’t require col- 
leges to prove their students’ 
registration in order to get stu- 
dent aid. 

Until now = students’ 
signatures on a form swearing 
they’d registered for the draft 
had been proof enough that 
they'd actually signed, but as of 


a 


ts may be okay for 
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January 1, colleges themselves 
would have been responsible 
for proving students who 
wanted federal aid had 
registered. 

Tennessee’s new law re- 
quires students to sign forms 
certifying they’ve registered 
with Selective Service just to 
enroll in a state school, much 
less to qualify for federal stu- 
dent aid. 

As a result, Memphis State 
University refused to let 
19-year-old Thomas Vogel start 
classes because he refused to 
sign the compliance form. 

Vogel then sued the universi- 
ty and the state, claiming the 
law unconstitutionally involved 
the state in enforcing federal 
Selective Service laws. 

Pointing to a controversial 


Spring Break for the Upperclasses. 


carefree, but with a difference. There’ a little 
more atmosphere here. There are free buffet come to Bermuda, where you can carouse 
lunches at our top hotels, our smashing 
beach parties, our steel bands and calypso 
bands, our complimentary cruises and, of 
By now, you should know that Bermuda course, our gorgeous pink beaches and 
College Weeks are as much fun and as 


Bermuda College Weeks, 1985. March 2 to April 13. 


beautiful weather. 


Glut in Work Force Looms for Students 


tered nurses, kindergarten 
and elementary teachers, 
electrical engineers, physi- 
cians and lawyers. 


Although the majority 
of the fastest growing occu- 
pations do not require a 
college education, many do 
require some type of post- 
secondary training. Occupa- 


tions requiring such post- 
secondary education _in- 
clude automotive mechanics 
and electrician. Jobs not 
requiring advanced educa- 
tion also are projected to 
expand. 


More than half of the 
high-growth occupations are 
in the computer or other 


to Tougher Laws 


July, 1984 Supreme Court rul- 
ing upholding the Solomon 
Amendment — the federal law 
which requires students to pro- 
ve they’re registered for the 
draft before they can get 
federal financial aid — USS. 
District Judge Thomas 
Wiseman recently approved the 
Tennessee law. 

“As the nation’s defense 
goes, so goes that of the states,” 
Wiseman ruled. 

No one is sure how much 
such laws help. 

“I don’t believe we’ve ever 
found a nonregistrant because 
(he) refused to sign a college 
compliance sheet,” said Selec- 
tive Service spokeswoman Joan 
Lamb. “There is no require- 
ment for colleges to do 


anything like turn over the 


names of students who don’t 
sign a compliance form.” 

In fact, the Selective Service 
has prosecuted only 17 of the 
estimated 500,000 
nonregistrants, Lamb adds. 

Both Lamb and the Educa- 
tion Department say they’re im- 
pressed with the number of 
students who have complied 
with the registration law and 
the Solomon Amendment. 

Edward Elmendorf, assistant 
secretary of education, last 
week said he was so impressed 
with students’ “honesty” that 
he was relieving colleges of the 
chore of proving students were 
telling the truth when they 
signed their compliance 
statements. 


See RULING, page 11 


So this year make use of your education— 


with class, get wild in style. 


See your Travel Agent for details. 


Bermuda 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


KS THAT 
TO WORK 
FOR YOU... 


247 Main St. ¢ Burlington Vt ¢ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Row e Rutland Vt e 773-7750 


SALE 


25% OFF 
ALL 


Bunting 
Jackets 
& 
Sweaters 


Available In 
~ Many Colors 


...For Men and 
Women 


$49.95 


Reg. 67.50 
Street Floor 


FINI, 
AS NEW EN 


CORNER OF BANK & CENTER STREETS 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


VISA 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
MASTERCARD 

LAYAWAYS 


The director of Ver- 
mont’s Office on Aging, 
Mary Ellen S. Spencer, will 
speak on ‘‘Public Policy for 
the Elderly: Who Is Respon- 
sible?”? in the next Forum 
on Aging lecture at the 
University of Vermont. 
Spencer will deliver her talk 
Thursday, Dec. 6 at 8 p.m. 
in the Memorial Lounge of 
the Waterman Building. The 
address is free and open to 
the public. 

Spencer has been direc- 
tor of the Vermont Office 
on Aging for four years. Her 
agency administers _ state 
and federal funds for ser- 
vices for elderly people. 
Those services include nutri- 
tion, transportation, hous- 


Kimbell, Others 


Assess SA 


Effectiveness 


continued from cover 


opportunity to scrutinize 
their activities from a differ- 
ent level. Still, he says, the 
S.A. is ‘‘a very, very effec- 
tive organization. Any small 
suggestion that we’ve had 
we’ve worked with Kimbell 
on.’’ This does not mean, he 
continued, that anyone 
should tell them what to 
do. ‘‘Our role is just to sort 
through options and impli- 
cations.”’ 

One point at which the 
communication between 
Miser and Kimbell broke 
down was the discount card 
idea when a fraud ran off 
with more than ‘$6,000 
after Kimbell had supported 
the plan. 

A blemish on Kimbell’s 
record, this controversy is 
nonetheless considered by 
many to be the result of 
his naivete and not any 


deliberate action. Pat 
Brown, the _ director of 
Student Activities who 


works along with Miser in 
advising the S.A., says that 
he would have discouraged 
Kimbell from becoming 
involved with the discount 
cards if Kimbell had asked 
him at the time. Brown 


-does not think that the 


fraud case had an adverse 
effect on the S.A., though, 
no more than it did on the 
students. In general, Brown 
says that the feelings he’s 
gotten from the S.A. is that 
“they work well together 
and there is good cohesion 
among senators.” 

An area in which he has 
seen the S.A. work effec- 
tively is when Kimbell and 
other members visited 
different groups to relay 
what the S.A. was doing to 
help them. This “higher 
knowledge level with their 
constituents’? was also what 
Brown thought they needed 
to work on more. “‘The S.A. 
needs the support of people 
in anything they do. Better 
communication would help 
effectiveness,’’ said Brown. 

Bud Meyers, an asso- 
ciate professor of the 
Organization of Counseling 
and Foundational Studies, 
was once an S.A. president 


Age Forum Scheduled — 


helps long-range issues of 


ing, legal, employment, and — 
companion programs. 
Before taking the state post, 
Spencer headed the Cham- 
plain Valley Area Agency 
on Aging, where she organi- 
zed community services and 
nutrition programs for 
elders. 


Spencer holds a bache- 
lor’s degree from the State 
University of New York at 
Cortland, and a master’s 
degree in education from 
Boston University. 

The Forum on Aging is 
a series of lectures spon- 
sored by the Bishop Robert 
F. Joyce Distinguished Uni- 
versity Professor in Geron- 
tology at UVM. 


at his own college. He is 
aware that no one thing 
helps make a change in a 
university, but that students 
are a more important part 
of that change than they 
realize. He has had experi- 
ence with other S.A.s that 
were not independent of 
the school administration, 
so he appreciates the 
capability of the UVM S.A. 
“A strong student govern- 
ment is vital to any institu- 
tion, and anything you can 
do to strengthen the auto- 
nomy of that government 


the university,” said 
Meyers. 

More specific sugges- 
tions for increased S.A. 


effectiveness were furnished. 
by the sociology depart- 
ment’s Dr. Gordon Lewis, 
the chairman of the Faculty 
Senate. He would like to see 
the S.A. more forcefully 
address problems on cam- 
pus, such as certain aspects 
of student behavior, condi- 
tions in resident halls, and 
pornography. “I believe 
they’ve been working on 
some of these issues, but 
more work remains to be 
done,”’ said Lewis. 

In terms of S.A. effec- 
tiveness, Kimbell himself 
feels that this administra- 
tion can have more of an 
effect on UVM than in 
the past. During his cam- 
paign, Kimbell was quoted 
as saying, “I want to make 
students feel better about 
their school, their student 
government, and  them- 
selves.”” Referring to that 
quote now, Kimbell says 
that the S,A. has the 
potential to do all three by 
increasing school spirit and 
getting people more in- 
volved. 

According to Kimbell, a 
student government is only 
effective if it’s getting input 
and feedback from the 
people it is serving. “The 
opportunity to get involved 
is at its peak, but we need 
people to take advantage of 
those opportunities,’ he 
says. “Students don’t 
realize how much of an 
impact they can have.” 
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Clubs Tap 
SA for $$ 


By KEN MAZER 

Recently, the Student 
Association Senate has acted to 
recognize several new clubs, to 
allot. money to various 
organizations and to recom- 
mend changes within the UVM 
community at large. 


The ski club, the cooperative 
Christian ministry, and the 
Amercan water resources 
association are three new 
organizations recognized by the 
senate. 


The ski club’s role is to pro- 
mote recreational skiing for in- 
Students. The 
cooperative Christian ministry 
is an ecumenical group that 
plans to serve the spiritual 


needs of its members and UVM 
in general. 
The American water 


resources association is an 
established organization that 
pursues the study of this coun- 
try’s use of water. 


The Senate has also ap- 
propriated over $1500 to dif- 
ferent organizations. The 
breakdown is as follows: 

$125 to the Warren Austin 
model UN club. 

$211 to the American Field 
Service; 

$750 to the Women’s 
Organizational Referral Center; 

$304 to the Gay and Lesbian 
Student Association; 

and $141 to the Student 
Trustee Selection Committee. 


The Senate has also tried to 
upgrade the quality of services 
provided to UVM students. 

The Senate has requested 
that Saga Food Services pro- 
vide coffee and donuts on main 
campus in the anticipated 
absence of the many street ven- 
dors in the winter. 

The SA Senate also recom- 
mended to the Faculty Senate 
that a student’s major be in- 
cluded on their diploma. 

The showing of por- 
nographic movies on campus 
was also discussed. It was 
agreed that the SA Senate has 
no jurisdiction over which 
movies are shown on campus, 
but that letters could be sent to 
the leaders of the movie- 
sponsoring organizations, 
reminding them of the serious 
repercussions such movies can 
have. 


Chubby 
Cheerleaders 
Disgruntled 


The University of Pittsburgh 
cheerleaders and another spirit 
group, The Golden Girls, are 
angry about weekly weigh-ins, 
the Pitt News reported. 

If they weigh too much, they 
can’t cheer at that week’s game. 

They say it’s unfair because 
male cheerleaders have no 
weight limits. 

“They say that’s how a guy 
can lift us,” one told the paper. 
“But they don’t stop a guy from 
cheering if he can’t lift.” 


An Evening With 


CHUCK 
MANGION] 


And 


The Chuck Mangione 
Quartet 


Friday, 
December 7 


FLYNN 
THEATRE 


$4 400 g $4950 


Tickets available at the Flynn Theatre Box Office 
and the UVM Ticket Store. Phone 863-5966 for 
information and reservations. Major credit cards 
accepted. ; 

Presented by Stage One Entertainment 


OBERMEYER 


Un 


Skiwear from the Heart of the Mountains. 


Bs 
2 


65 Main Street 


Burlington, Vt. 
862-2282 sb 
a Ls 


The Downhill Edge 
Open 7 days, M-F 'til 9 


CATAMOUNT 


FAMILY CENTER 
10% OFF X-C 
SEASON PASSES 

SPECIAL STUDENT 
RATES 

15K NEW TRAILS 

Wiliston 879-6001 offer expires 12/1/84 


TEA SETS 


Share the art of ‘ea mak- 
ing with your friends and 
family. Choose from por- 
celain & storieware sets 
imported from the Ori- 
ent. Entire stock on sale! 


25 
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Covered rattan baskets from 
China hold many treasures. 4 
sizes 


Papasan chair of strony, walnut 
stained rattan, 46° dia. frame 
Cushion included 


Reg. 159.99 


3 per wift box with 


Reg. 19,99 16.88 128.88 | Reg.14.99-29.99  12.88.24.88 


SIZE 
WITH THIS COUPON) 
* wor maluding IceCream Pies 
SHELBURNE Re 7,Shelburne BayPlaza BURLINGTON 169 Cherry 5t 
FSSEA OCT. Complex 159 Pearl & PLATTSBURGH 14 Margaret 5t 


Bamboo Tray. Serving 
and entertaining is 
made so simple, 
18x12." 


Reg. 3.99 2.99 


Handmade Hungarian ive bear 
washes easily, Over 24" tall 
Safety eyes 


Reg. 24.99 19.88 


Porcelain and stoneware vases 
make perfect gifts tor Hower 
gurdeners 


20% off 


FREE TRAVEL 


CAMPUS CONNECTIONS WANTS CAMPUS | 


Champagne bucket the one 
seen in bistras on the Champs 


Hardwood director's 
chair with canvas seat 
Reg. 39.99 29.88 


Japanese carbon steel 
12" wok, aluminum lid 
Reg 10.99 8 


Pier 1 imports 


Open Daily 10am—9pm Sun 12-5pm_— thru Dee, 23 


= : ES. SS ——————————————————— 


REPS TO PROMOTE SPRING BREAK TRIPS 


TO BERMUDA, FLORIDA & BAHAMAS 
FREE TRAVEL, HIGH COMMISSIONS, 
& MORE... CALL PAUL PERSON-TO- 
PERSON COLLECT 10-5 (617)-449- 
1112; (617)-232-3322 6-10pm. 


The Continuing Adventure 


Sale prices good through Dec 5 


= 
ot. 
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penn Chicken Wings: Budjalo Hyle = — 


Take out at SNOW’S DELI 


(next to the Flynn) 8 6 o- T 8 3 ie 


: SELF-SERVICE CATERING for parties,group gatherings + promotions 
29 ES GS SS CY a ST CE SO Re ee ee ce 


i 

A 3 FREE WINGS] Homemade Chili w/cheese $1.25 g 
FI just for stopping Mt. Wing Snack...6 wings, veggies & dip $2.00 § 
4 by our cart at Mt. Wing Meal...12 Wings, veggies & dip $3.50 id 
| Sasa : — Mt. Wing Munch...18 wings, veggies & dip $5.00 i 
M Flynn) ss shitty Mt. Wing Mania...40 wings, veggies & dip $9.75 q 
a withis ad. exp.12/17 Mt. Wing Bucket:..60 wings, veggies & dip $14.00 li 
ij Party Pack...120 wings, veggies & dip $25.00 i 
§ sauces..mild, medium, “hurt me” ie 
i FREE DELIVERY -$5.00 min. d 
E 4-1AM (Sun.-Wed.) 4-2AM (Thurs.-Sat.) - 
my 


Navigation and guidance systems, real-time digital and 
analog communications, avionics integration, signal 
processing, inertial sensor assemblies. Work on these 
complex assignments and others while bringing your 
careef into clear focus...with Kearfott. 


See your Placement Office for our company profile and to 
sign up for a one-on-one interview. U.S. citizenship 
required. An equal opportunity employer, m/f, who 
creates opportunities. 


BS & MSEE, MSCS 
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*‘Nuclear-Freeze Zones’ 


Win, but Gains are Seen 


as Minimal 


By SUSAN SKORUPA 
BALTIMORE, MD 


(CPS) — The effort to 
establish ‘‘nuclear-freeze 
zones”? won 14 victories on 


Election Day, but observers 
say the victories will have 
little effect on college re- 
search and coursework. 

Many college officials, 
moreover, claim individual 
research policies already 
effectively ban most nuclear 
activity on campuses. 

“The effects on cam- 
puses will be lots less than 
in the communities,” says 
Max Obuszewski, spokes- 
man for Nuclear Free Amer- 
ica, a resource center for 
nuclear free zones. 

“Many colleges are on 
state land so a municipal 
referendum doesn’t affect 
them,” he adds. ““And many 
colleges are already nuclear- 
free due to college bylaws 
prohibiting classified 
research.”’ 

“It won’t affect the 
present curriculum (at Wes- 
tern Washington  Univer- 
sity),’’ agrees Lisa Neulicht, 


nuclear free-zone _ chair- 
woman of Whatcom 
County, Wash., where 60 
percent of the _ voters 


approved the referendum. 


“They don’t do research 
or assembly of nuclear 
weapons or production of 
nuclear energy,”’ she points 
out. 

Voters last Tuesday en- 
dorsed referenda banning. 
production, storage, 
research and transportation 
of nuclear weapons and 
waste in Napa, Calif., and 
in 10 Oregon and two 
Washington counties. 

A similar proposal was 
defeated in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and results of a Santa 
Monica, Calif, race are 
pending tabulation of 
13,000 write-in votes. 

A non-binding North- 
ampton, Mass., referendum 
passed by a three-to-one 
margin. 

Since 1982, 78 towns 
and counties have become 
nuclear-free zones, Obus- 


zewski says, and ‘‘well over - 


one million people, pro- 
bably closer to two million, 
live in nuclear-free zones.”’ 

The aim is to eliminate 
nuclear weapons and nu- 
clear energy activities from 
their communities. 


Student referenda have 
made some campuses 
nuclear-free zones as well. 


Author Doesn’t Regret 


a Thing 
continued from page 6 


values is so different,” she sigh- 
ed. “Money is the biggest factor 
in the lives of American college 
students right now. In the 70’s, 
when I attended college, a great 
job was to work at PBS in 
Boston. 

“Now, a great job is simply 
something that pays $24,000 
upon graduation.” 

But a certain amount of 
direction is good, Birnbach con- 
ceded. “It’s better than no 
direction, which is what a lot of 
us had in the 60’s and 70’s.” 

The idea for the book came 
to her while on a campus lec- 
ture tour for “The Preppie 
Handbook.” 

“I wrote an article for “Roll- 
ing Stone’ about the mood on 
campuses in the 1980's,” she 
said. “It seemed like a natural 
move for me to write the book 
since I was going to campuses 
anyway.” 

Birnbach applied formally to 
every school on her list, ap- 
proaching each through official 
channels and requesting time to 
conduct her research. 

. Only one school, 
Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, refused 
her request. 

Birnbach’s critics claim she 
wasn’t on any campus long 
enough to write credible 
reviews. Others are angered by 
her pronouncements. 

Her claim that the lowa 
State campus is “fraught with 
sameness” and “filled with 
students who look alike” drew 
howls of protest from ISU ad- 
ministrators who conclude the 
book is “probably filled with in- 


accuracies and possibly slander- 
ings.” 

Florida State University of- 
ficials claimed Birnbach’s FSU 
review listed inaccurate SAT 
scores, misspelled a residence 
hall name and named a 
“famous murderer” as an alum 
when he never attended the 
school. 


A Franklin and Marshall 
University spokesman said, 
“The factual errors are just ap- 
palling, bad enough to call into 
question the thoroughness of 
her research and credibility.” 

“I wasn’t there to trash the 
school,” Birnbach asserted. “I 
was there to find out what was 
good about it and what it felt 
like.” 

While the University of 
Hawaii has the best beach, it 
also offers the worst food. 

The University of 
Wyoming’s “highest campus in 
elevation” award compliments 
its top ranking in the “most 
serious drinkers” and “best par- 
ty school” categories. 

Other notable accolades 
went to Boston U., most pro- 
miscuous; Oral Roberts Univer- 
sity, least promiscuous; Ohio 
State, worst bureaucracy; and 
Cal Tech, worst hygiene. 


' Besides visiting each campus, 
Birnbach waded through 5000 
nine-page student question- 
naires, some with typed adden- 
da of students’ opinions about 
their schools. 

Birnbach hopes her campus 
lecture tour, which began at her 
alma mater, Brown University, 
will help her judge the effects of 
“The College Book.” 
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Stockwell Upbraids Former Boss in Speech 


continued from cover 


of dollars he asked them to 
send to Vietnam, Stockwell 
said. 

The CIA has tradition- 
ally misinformed the execu- 
tive and legislative branches 
in order to carry out 
operations the way it 
chooses. Stockwell claims 
that Congress cannot and 
does not wish to control the 
CIA and that the CIA 
has great independence 
from the president. He cited 
one example where the 
president ordered a_ halt 
to the assassination of an 
African leader, but the CIA 
carried it out anyway. Ano- 
ther example is the ‘‘Carter- 
gate books stolen from the 
White House in the 1980 
election.” Stockwell sug- 
gested that the CIA stole 
the books because the CIA 
and members of the Penta- 
gon may have _ turned 
against President Carter. 

‘~~ Stockwell believes there 
is» a publish or perish 
mentality in CIA _ opera- 
tions. Either agents produce 
operations or they will not 
be promoted. The McCom- 
ber Report by the State 
Department found no evi- 
dence that the U.S. should 
be in Africa, he said. But 
Stockwell claimed we are 
there because the villages 
are small so that Russian 
and Chinese agents can be 
easily studied. He related 
one amusing story of his 
part in setting up a Miami 
prostitute with a Russian 
‘Ambassador in Africa. She 
could only tell them what 
they already knew (that he 
was impotent, because they 
had previously taken movies 


_ ECONOMICS 
IVIADE 


of him in bed), but this 
small operation was execu- 
ted at great cost. 

In his book, Jn Search 
of Enemies, Stockwell dis- 
tinguishes two sides to the 
CIA, one, the overt intelli- 
gence gathering branch 
which serves a useful pur- 
pose in U.S. National Secur- 
ity; and two, the covert 
operations side, he said, 
only helps to destabilize the 
world and should be dis- 
banded. 

Stockwell gave several 
reasons why he believes the 
next U.S. war will be in 
Nicaragua and why the 
U.S. plans to invade. He 
said that Nicaragua is 
already at war and the 
Contras are our army led by 
the CIA. In 1981 Reagan 
gave the Contras $19 mil- 
lion, he said. We rehearsed 
the invasion of Grenada 
for a year and, according to 
Stockwell, we have been 
practicing the invasion of 
Nicaragua for a year. Stock- 
well said that in the next 
few weeks the Reagan 
Administration will manipu- 
late the press and condition 
the American people to 
view the Sandinistas in a 
bad light. . 

Stockwell quoted one 
admiral as saying the inva- 
sion of Nicaragua was the 
most orchestrated opera- 
tion yet. He cited that 
former Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig proposed 
invading Nicaragua in 1981. 
The fact that MIG fighter 
planes could not be found 
on the Russian ship in 
Nicaragua only threw the 
invasion time schedule off, 
said Stockwell. The U.S. is 
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looking for “‘falsified trig- 
gers” as it did with Vietnam 
and the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident, Stockwell said. 

Stockwell served for 13 
years in the CIA. As Officer 
in Charge of Tay Ninh 
Province in upcountry Viet- 
nam, Task Force Chief in 
the CIA’s secret war in 
Angola, and an advisor to 
the top secret National 
Security Council in Wash- 
ington, Stockwell served in 
three secret wars and 
received the CIA’s Medal 
of Merit. Stockwell reached 
the equivalent rank of an 
ambassador before retiring 
in 1977. 

The son of an engineer, 
he was born into a conserva- 
tive family in Texas and 
grew up in the Belgian 
Congo of Central Africa 
(now Zaire). After gradua- 
tion from the University of 
Texas in 1959, he served as 
a U.S. Marine reconnais- 
sance officer before being 
recruited by the CIA in 
1964. 

Stockwell has been 
barred by court from receiv- 
ing any future profits from 
his best selling book, Jn 
Search of Enemies, after he 
refused to submit the manu- 


N 
script for censorship by the 
CIA. Whatever he writes for 
the rest of his life will be 


censored by the CIA 
because of a new court 
ruling. Also 35 cents from 
every copy of his book now 
goes to the CIA, so he 
suggests that you borrow 
the book from a library 
instead of buying it. 


Stockwell also spoke 
out against the arms race 
and the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s plans to deploy 
17,000 more nuclear mis- 
siles. The U.S. plans to 
spend 2.25 trillion dollars 
on arms between 1984-88. 
By creating a hostile world, 
Stockwell said citizens 
allow the government to 
spend whatever it wants on 
arms. 


Stockwell pointed out 
the problems of the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. setting 
their computers for launch 
on warning, because there 
are only four minutes to 
respond. In one 18 month 
period the computers mal- 
functioned 152 times. One 
malfunction led to full alert 
for six minutes with B52s 
loaded and on the runway. 

Stockwell believes Rea- 


gan is creating a feeling of 
patriotism to prepare us for 
war and believes that the 
Russians have a right to be 
paranoid. The Soviet Union 
had 20 million people killed © 
in WWII and they have been 


invaded several times, 
Stockwell argues. Their 
motto is “Never Again,” 


Stockwell said. The U.S. has 
387 military bases outside 
our borders with many 
ringing the USSR. The 
Soviets have seven bases 
outside their borders. 

Before answering ques- 
tions after his speech, 
Stockwell cited one inci- 
dent where he was speaking 
at a college and was angrily 
confronted by G. Gordon 
Liddy’s son who followed 
him around the campus 
calling him a traitor. By the 
end of the day they had 
become friends and Liddy’s 
son told Stockwell they had. 
a lot in common. 

But Stockwell cautions, 
“Don’t believe me, I could 
be lying like President Rea- 
gan,”’ go out and read the 
books published and docu- 
mented on theses subjects. 
A bibliography of these 
books is available at the 
S.A. Speakers Office. 


Ruling Expected to Toughen Laws 


continued from page 7 

Still, registration opponents 
say they expect more states will 
keep trying to link college to 
the military in other ways. 

A number of states — 
Massachusetts, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, California, and West 
Virginia among them — 
already have toyed unsuc- 


York City. 


Learning to make the most of your limited 
resources is easy. Just take Amtrak to New 


Consider the alternatives. If you fly or 
drive, you have to figure in the additional expenses of checking bags, 
cabs to and from the airport, hefty parking fees, and the like. Any of 
which could make you and your budget see red. 

Or you can train right into midtown Manhattan, relaxed and unhassled 
on Amtrak and save a bundle. Because Amtrak has taken a bite out of 
the price of getting to the Big Apple. From now until May 31, 1985, you 
can purchase a one-way off-peak ticket for $30; peak is $35. Tickets 
are valid for 21 days and travel must be completed by June 20, 1985. 

Think about it. Instead of being stuck behind the wheel for hours, 
you can relax on the Montrealer as you train into New York. Get up, 
walk around, have a snack or beverage. And since you reach 
New York overnight, you'll have a full day in the city. Amtrak even 


cesfully with laws to keep 
nonregistrants from getting 
state aid, said Nora Leyland, a 
spokeswoman with the Com- 
mittee Against Registration for 
the Draft (CARD).. 

“I foresee more states enac- 
ting Solomon-like bills tying all 
kinds of aid and access to draft 
registration,” she said. “It’s not 


offers a variety of sleeping accommodations 


for your comfort. 


So train yourself to spend less— take Amtrak 
to New York. For all the details, call Amtrak at 
1-800-USA-RAIL. It’s one lesson in economics 
that will yield a great return on your investment. 


“Off-peak fares are good for travel Monday througn 


Thursday, and Saturday. Peak fares are applicable for travel 
on Friday and Sunday. 


ome restrictions may apply. 


going to automatically happen 
in every state because the 
political horizons are so dif- 
ferent. But I think some states 


will definitely try.” 


The Selective Service’s 
Lamb, however, doubted that 
such state laws would affect 
many students. 


k 
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EDITORIAL 


Discuss Quality,Not Publicity in Players’ Argument 


The bold move of six senior soccer players 
to speak out against the quality of their coach in 
the last Cynic has not gone unnoticed. Both 
UVM administrators and local press have chas- 
tised these players for discussing the issue in 
public. The objections vary from questioning 
whether a dangerous precedent has been set for 
other player-coach relationships to complaining 
that UVM Athletic Director Denny Lambert has 
been placed in a no-win situation. In either case, 
the soccer players are being criticized for the. 
process of their complaint, not its quality. 


The reaction appears indicative of a bureau- 
cratic cop-out. Administrators claim the prob- 


Lax Player Blasts 
Soccer Players 


To the Editor: 

In response to Alex 
Nemerov’s article, ‘Soccer 
Players Blast Reinhardt” 
(Nov. 15), I find myself 
shocked and _ disappointed 
at the form of action which 
the players chose. Although 
Mr. Nemerov did a fine job 
in presentation, and some 
of the players’ complaints 
may be legitimate, I must 
agree with Athletic Director 
Denny Lambert as to the 
players’ tactless decision to 
go to the press, versus 
approaching himself or 
Reinhardt. If the players do 
not respect Reinhardt, why 
not tell him their gripes to 
his face? If there was 
already this lack of respect, 
what more did they have to 
lose? I fail to understand 
why players would point 
fingers as they looked upon 
their season in retrospect, 
rather than do something 
about the problems when 
they arose. 

A person can receive 
more than just a fistful of 
victories or defeats from a 
sport. Along with lasting 
friendships and __ special 
memories, athletics teaches 
one discipline and how to 
work hard to achieve cer- 
tain goals. These players 
have surely been noticed 
now, but they should have 
thought twice before they 
chose to make ‘“‘The Cynic’”’ 
the playing field for their 
personal feelings. Playing a 
varsity sport on the inter- 
collegiate level is merely a 
dream for the majority of 
the student body, and it 
seems to me that these 
players have stained their 
dreams. 

Sam Lupas 
Senior Captain 
Men’s Lacrosse 


In Defense of 
John Easfon 


To the Editor: 

I feel it is time to raise 
my voice in defense of 
defeated Republican guber- 
natorial candidate John Eas- 
ton. During the last S.A. 
Senate meeting on Nov. 15, 
President Kimbell assailed 
Easton as undeserving of 
any UVM involvement with 
his campaign because of his 
“Jack of interest” in UVM 
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OPINION 


has 


students. Let me clarify one 
point: It was not due to the 
lack of interest on Easton’s 
behalf that he was unable to 
meet with UVM students. It 
was due to the “Bar Boy- 
cott” that Easton was 
unable to meet with many 
students. On Nov. 8, Easton 
was downtown visiting the 
bars hoping to meet with 
university students who are 
most likely to be hurt by 
the raising of the drinking 
age. 

I must therefore agree 
with Mr. Hancock, whose 
letter I read in the Cynic 
(Nov. 15), that President 
Kimbell’s efforts, while well 
intentioned, would have 
benefited both UVM and 
the state more had they 
been directed at getting 
students to meet with John 
Easton. Having worked on 
his campaign myself, I 
know that Easton could 
have used our full support 
and endorsement. While I 
realize that the S.A. Senate 
is not in the business of 
endorsing political candi- 
dates, I cannot help but feel 
that UVM was sorely inac- 
tive and uninvolved with his 
effort. 

Dave MacLaughlin 
S.A. Senator 
UVM Freshman 


Boycott Objectives 
Lost in Cynic Headline 


To the Editor: 

I would like to take this 
opportunity to reply to S. 
Hancock’s letter to the 
editor in the Nov. 15th 
issue of the Cynic, enti- 
tled ‘Boycott Was No 
‘Great Idea’.”’ Effort was 
not put in the wrong place 
at all, like you assert in 
your letter: I shall explain 
why. 

John Easton, while he 
was running for governor, 
said that he opposed the 
move to raise the drinking 
age, but that he would 
not veto any such legisla- 
tion as governor. The drink- 
ing age did not become a 
major issue during the cam- 
paign, while he could have 
made it one. Perhaps Mr. 
Easton thought it politically 
unwise to do so. The fact 
that it did not become a 
major issue would indicate 
that that was the case. By 
Mr. Easton’s stance on the 
issue (oppose but not force- 


lem revolves around a personnel issue and should 
be subjected to public scrutiny only as a last 
resort. The player choice to talk to the Cynic 
made the administration’s job harder 
because now the situation cannot be resolved 
without significant change. There is open talk of 
giving the coach a trial year; some even suggest 
his contract could be cancelled after 1985. The 
article has spurred discussion and the players’ 
openness has started a review process. All of this 
is difficult for the UVM adminstration. 

What critics have not said is probably most 
telling. No one has said the article presented the 
coach unfairly, nor has anyone denied the 
players contention that their coach was out-of- 


fully) it would seem as 
though he had already con- 
ceded the battle. When he 
was asked if he would veto 
legislation that would raise 
the drinking age, he replied, 
“I oppose it.” But would 
you veto it Mr. Easton? 
Nos 

What I did was to 
organize (with the help of 
other student leaders) the 


boycott of downtown Bur- 


lington. Was this a justified 
effort? Yes it was. 

The participation level 
was staggering (no pun 
intended). Unfortunately, 
the purpose of this event 
was muddled. It was aimed 
towards increasing the 
awareness of the student 
body as to the possible 
hike in VT’s drinking age. 
Yet, the headline in the 
Cynic article on this event 
read ‘‘Prez Kimbell to Stu- 


dents: Stay Home, and 
Let Them Feel the 
Crunch: “It. -swas > not 


intended to hurt the bar 
owners, and the rest of the 
article reflected that. But 
the whole objective of the 
boycott was brought into 
suspicion as a result of the 


headline. 
I had hoped to 


show the students the rea- 


son for the boycott in this 
article, but when this article 
appeared in the paper with 
that headline, the dissemi- 
nation of information that I 
had hoped for was some- 
what lost. 
~The boycott was the 
first step towards getting 
the student body to realize 
what an age hike might do 
to college life on campus. 
The next step, as you so 
sarcastically put it “Brilliant 
Move,” is in the planning 
stages. If you want to help 
us, please give me a call, I’m 
perfectly open for sugges- 
tions and a helping hand. 
Sorry John Easton lost, 
but it’s not my fault. 
Charles A. Kimbell 
-§.A. President 


GSLU Welcomes 
Student Involvement 
To the Editor: 

As directors of the Gay 
and Lesbian Student Asso- 
ciation, we feel it is neces- 
sary to bring the goals and 
objectives that we desire to 
establish as a foundation for 
our Association out of the 
closet for the rest of the 


public. 


touch with players’ performances. 
throughout the last two weeks the one point 
where most parties agree is that the players have 
a serious concern, even a valid complaint. The 
players should be heard, they say, but not in 


In fact, 


The only real objection thus far is that the 
players shouldn’t have spoken to the Cynic 
because it makes the administration’s job harder 
and change inevitable. What the dissenters fail to 


address is the fact that change may have been 


publicity. 


student body at UVM. 

First, we would like to 
see the GLSA serve as a 
network for men _ and 
women attending the Uni- 
versity, so that they may 
come in contact with other 
students in a relaxed and 
open way. 

We also. desire’ the 
GLSA to be an arena where 
we can openly discuss simi- 
lar problems and _ feelings 
encountered in everyday 
life. 

Third, we would like 


.the. GLSA to take the 


initiative to help close the 
gap between’ gay and 
straight students via open 
forums, meetings, lectures 
by gay/lesbian writers, jour- 


nalists and political 
activists. 
Finally, we urge the 


Gay/Lesbian community at 
UVM, approximately 480, 
to attend one or all of our 
GLSA meetings. Check the 
Cynic for time, place and 
dates. 

We strongly urge the 
Gay/Lesbian community to 
become involved in an im- 
portant and crucial part of 
your life. Take that small 
but difficult step. 

Joanne Ferland 
Christopher French 
Co-directors GLSA 


Let’s Write 
Before We Fight 


To the Editor: 

As addendum to com- 
mentaries appearing recent- 
ly about U.S. government 
and foreign policy, we are 


necessary. If the players or their comments are 
to be criticized further, let the discussion focus 
on the quality of their argument , not just its 


addressing this letter to all 
UVM faculty, staff and 
students. We are scared 
about what our federal 
government is doing in 
Central America, specifi- 
cally Nicaragua. We love our 
country as much as anyone 
who lives here and do not 
want to see it threatened by 
forces outside its boundries. 
However, this does not 
justify our government 
threatening and controlling 
the internal affairs of 
developing countries near, 
or for that matter distant 
from, the United States 
such as the obvious destabi- 
lization of Nicaraguan 
society: being carried out by 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the U.S. mili- 
tary. 

A. better course of 
policy would be to aid these 
countries economically 
through the enormous 
monetary and information- 
al resources our government 
has available. Weask your 
help by writing Senator 
Patrick Leahy (135 Church 
St., Burlington), Senator 
Robert Stafford (Federal 
Bldg., Burlington), and 
Representative James Jef- 
fords (Champlain Mill, 
Winooski) expressing your 
fears and thoughts about 
our federal government’s 
policy in Central America. 
Thank you. _ 

Helen Armstrong 
Daniel Barry ; 
Charley MacMartin 
Tory Riley 

Richard Woods 
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Carolyn Cosgrove 
. Stephen Kelly 
Sean Mehegan 
Alex Nemerov 
Alex Stimpson 


Editorial Board 


The Vermont Cynic welcomes letters to the editor. Please 
address them to Faculty Box 3, Living Learning Center, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 or bring 
them to our offices at B180 Living Learning Center. All 
letters must include your name and telephone number. If 
you are a UVM student, faculty or staff membes. please 
identify your class or position where appropriate. Please 
keep letters under 200 words, your letters may be edited 


for length. 


CORRECTION: The personal classified ad tagged GLSU 
in the Cynic issue of Nov. 15 was not from the UVM Gay 
and Lesbian Student Union. The ad does not represent the 
thoughts of any involved in organizing the GLSU on 


campus. 
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COMMENTARY 


Positive Community RequiresGroup Effort 


By TODD HOBSON 

Recently, a Mason Hall resi- 
dent, Eric Lipton, commented in 
this paper (Nov. 8) about residence 
hall vandalism. Although excellent 
points were raised, some typical 
misconceptions about the roles of 
staff members and residents were 
conveyed. 

When confronting an intoxica- 
ted resident who is destroying a 
telephone, it is indeed unrealistic at 
that. moment to expect him to 
understand why he should stop. A 
reasonable objective of the staff 
member is cessation of the inappro- 
priate behavior. What happens in 
the days following the incident, 
however, is thorough discussion 
with the resident about why his/her 
behavior does not promote a 
positive community. This occurs in 
variable settings, including, a judi- 


cial interview either with an Area — 


Coordinator or student peer judicial 
board, a formal interview with a 
Hall Advisor, and almost always an 
informal discussion with the HA 
and/or the Resident Assistant. 
Hopefully, this interaction causes 
inappropriate behavior to cease. 
This is accomplished through care- 
ful discussion or more formal 
creative sanctions that emphasize 
student responsibility and develop- 
ment. 

There is an essential component 
missing, however, in the above 
description: the role of other floor 
members. RAs and HAs do not 
want to be ‘“‘despotic authority 
figures” and their primary role is 
not one of policeman and disci- 
plinarian.. Although the RA is 
expected to confront any witnessed 
inappropriate behavior, he/she ob- 
viously cannot be everywhere at 


once, and does not want to be. The 


RA is a peer who works with the 
floor/column to “rationally explain 
to them the ideals behind coopera- 
tive living.’’ Unfortunately, he/she 
cannot guarantee that these ideals 
be put into practice. 

The present situation on Mason 
Third perhaps illustrates the degree 
of resident commitment sometimes 
shown towards maintaining a posi- 
tive community. Has Mr. Lipton 
attended recent floor meetings held 
by the RA in which discussion of 
floor vandalism has been.an integral 
part? These meetings allow resi- 
dents to develop strategies for 
eliminating vandalism as well as 
express personal thoughts and frus- 
trations such as the ones Mr. Lipton 
has shared with the University 
community. 

What are Mr. Lipton and his 
floor members doing to protect 
themselves from the small minority 


of residents who negatively impact 
everyone else? Are they ignoring 
behavior, withholding information, 
or confronting residents by using 
effective peer pressure? 

What are you doing on your 
floor/column to encourage reduc- 
tion of vandalism? Each incident 
adversely affects the entire com- 
munity. Witnessing inappropriate 
behavior and choosing not to deal 
with it does not protect the com- 
munity. Hopefully in the future, 
residents will confront, or. at least 
inform staff members, about inci- 
dents that occur. Through con- 
tinued staff intervention and in- 
creased cooperation from residents, 
damages can be significantly re- 
duced. Equal responsibility, how- 
ever, goes to. each community 
member. 


Todd Hobson is a Hall Advisor 


By ANDREA DAVIS 

There are roughly three 
types of students today. 
The activist, who spends 
time attending lectures, pro- 
tests, circulating informa- 
tion about various political 
issues. The second is the 
inactive student who knows 
about some _ issues, but 
usually is hazy about them 
and the third type is the 
conservative student who 
has set views on _ issues, 
somehow related to -per- 
sonal wealth. He/she allows 
little room for new facts 
about these issues. I have 
seen all three types at UVM, 
however it seems that the 


By DAVID ISERI 

‘Recently my environ- 
mental studies teacher (Carl 
Reidel) informed the class 
that UVM had cut its 
energy consumption by 
30% since 1974. This statis- 
tic shocked me not only 
because of its size but 
because it is evident that 
UVM is still wasting too 
much energy. | 

Being an -on-campus 
resident for more than two 
years now, it is apparent 
that the student’s landlord 
(UVM) is not concerned 
with energy use to the 
extent it should. Many 
double pane windows in my 
dormitory are installed 
incorrectly and are non- 
functional. In many rooms 
the heat is so high that its 
regulation can only be 
accomplished by opening 
the windows. Lights, 
stereos, and other appli- 
ances are unthinkingly left 
on Unused by many stu- 
dents. 

What is the cause of this 
waste? I think it is the 
result of a general lack of 
care. The other day an area 
coordinator for the Depart- 
ment of Residential Life 
addressed some _ students 
about the heat problem. To 
paraphrase he said that we 
just have to live with the 
systems which are already 
in place. And why not!! 
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conservative type has the 


majority. Of course there 


are many other types, with 
numerous views, but these 
three are closest to a general 
concept of today’s students. 

Unfortunately, this con- 
servative trend is not limit- 
ed to UVM, it is alive and 
growing at most univer- 
sities. The average conserva- 
tive student is money and 
career-oriented, their major 
concern being a good job 
after graduation. There is 
nothing wrong with desiring 
a good job, but when that 
desire takes precedence over 
other moral priorities it 
becomes self-interested. 


Turn the Heat Off 


We've already paid our rent 
and utilities. If the cost of 
living here increases, Resi- 
dential Life will just raise 
the rent next semester. The 
students have no incentive 
to save energy. 

A similar situation 
plagues tenants of many 
private apartments in Bur- 
lington. Since in most cases 
utility expenses are separate 
from the rent, energy con- 
servation efforts such as 
insulation, weather — strip- 
ping, and central heating aré 
not exercised by landlords. 

Last year Residential 
Life at least tried to cut 
energy usage. They offered 
a cash reward to the dormi- 
tory who cut their electri- 
city use by the greatest 
percentage over the pre- 
vious year. This again offer- 
ed no long term awareness 
or cure to other problems 
such as heat loss. 

UVM is the largest land- 
lord in Burlington. UVM 
wastes the most energy 
which causes the rent to be 
high and strains the utilities 
in the area. UVM must 
realize their wastes and look 
to the long term conse- 
quences. An incentive plan 
for student conservation 
must also be set up. With- 
out. this, waste and apathy 
will continue. 

Senior David Iseri is a 
geology major. 
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Students in the 60s seemed 
to have a stronger sense of 
morality regarding. our 
government’s policies. They 
fought hard for human 
rights and the government 
knew the students kept a 
close watch on_ politics. 
How many students today 
know or even care about 
the war our CIA is fighting 
in Nicaragua, or the alloca- 
tions of our tax dollars to 
corrupt governments and 


_ organizations. Do students 


care that the taxes are going 
towards building more 
bombs for overkill, rather 
than employing our people, 
or educating the illiterate. 
Do they understand the 
cuts in the welfare affecting 
only the poor people in our 
own country? 

The line that many 


students used during the 
1984 election was, ‘‘we are 
much better off than we 
were four years ago.” It 
depends on how you lived 
four years ago and what 
you consider as well off. 
One thing for sure is that 
Reagan has done a great job 
of sending troops into other 
countries, in order to get 
another pawn on our side of 
the board. He is very nice to 
the CIA and allows them to 
do as they please in any of 
the 50 countries they pre- 
sently are engaged in covert 
wars. He is especially clever 
at cutting the poor’s life- 
line, without feeling too 
much pressure from the 
illiterate and unemployed 


voters. The businessmen 
love Reagan, and _ their 
children at college are 


for Patterson and Slade 


Affluent Conservatives Reign over UVM Campus 


happy because they got a 
new BMW for high school 
graduation. 

There is a _ noticeable 
lack of student activity and 
political awareness at UVM, 
stemming directly from lack 
of knowledge and mis- 
information. Students are 
the ones who are supposed 
to question every move the 
government makes. Now 
they strongly support every- 
thing the government does, 
if it means more money in 
their pockets. It used to be 
students who woke up the 
rest of the country with 
their energy and dedication. 
Now it seems that the 


students of today need to | 


wake up. 

Junior Andrea Davis is 
transferring to Stonybrook 
University next semester. 


Take Time To Evaluate: SA’s 
Consumer Guide to UVM 


By CHARLIE KIMBELL 

Once again the Student 
Association has embarked 
upon the arduous task of 
administering course evalua- 
tions. Not to defy tradition, 
the current S.A. Adminis- 
tration has devised a new 
system of doing it, sup- 
posedly simpler, more effi- 
cient, and more accurate 
than past systems. I and Jim 
Blechman (S.A. President 
and Vice President) spent 
the early part of the sum- 
mer looking at the past 
ways that the S.A. had 
administered the course eva- 
luations and the strengths 
and weaknesses of those dif- 
ferent methods. From that 
we came up with a new 
system that seemed to be 
the best. 

Each student will 
receive in the mail an 
evaluation form with five 
sets of questions that are 
aimed towards effectively 
evaluating the professors at 
UVM and the courses that 
they teach. The evaluation 
forms, after being filled out 
by the student, is to be 
returned to one of three 
places (Library Circulation 
Desk, Registrar’s Office in 


Waterman, Campus Mail) by 
Tuesday, December 4. After 
the forms are received, the 
data will be entered into a 
computer to be analyzed, 
the comments will be sum- 
marized into a condensed 
form in a way that will 
show what the majority of 
the class thought of the 
course, and then the results 
will be printed up in a 
booklet, Chart Your 
Course, by pre-registration 
next semester. 

Why this way? Last 
year, the course evaluations 
were administered in the 
classrooms by student vol- 
unteers. It created an incre- 
dible administrative hassle 
in coordinating students to 
go to the classes and admin- 
ister the evalyations. Also, 
many professors refused to 
allow students. to come into 
their class rooms and 
administer the evaluations 
because it either took “‘valu- 
able lecture time” or the 
professor felt that the 
departmental evaluations 
were sufficient. So to avoid 
having to play politics and 
go through that terrible 
coordination effort, we 
opted to stay out of the 


classrooms. The problem in 
doing this is that the 
response rate will not be as 
great as if we went into the 
classrooms, there would not 
be that captive audience. 
The anticipated low 
response rate was almost 
enough to make us change 
our minds and actually go 
into the classrooms and deal 
with the hassles of politics 
and coordination of people 
to administer the evalua- 
tions. But, in looking 
toward the future, we 
decided that if the evalua- 
tions were done this way 
next semester and _ the 
semester after that, the 
response rate would get 
better as students would 
come to ex tit. This way 
the system .uld become 
institutionalized and would 
become easier as time goes 
on. 
This is the only type of 
publication of its kind at 


‘UVM; it is UVM’s consumer 


guide to education. Return 
ine evaluation forms by 
December 4. 


Senior Charlie Kimbell 
is Student Association 
President. 
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Quick, Painless 
Northeastern Drubs 
Cats in League Opener 
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E-Z ED: Made Massimino’s 


By GREGG PICKER 

A 10-0 scoring burst 
midway through the first 
half last night propelled 
Northeastern into a 16-11 
lead against UVM and the 
Huskies never looked back 
as they rolled to a 71-52 
victory. 

It was the opening game 
of the 1984-85 campaign 
for Northeastern who 
corralled 27 victories a year 
ago and is the defending 
ECAC North Atlantic 
Champion. 

Led by John Simko, 
who hit two long shots, 
Vermont jumped to an 
early 11-6 lead. The Huskies 
then switched to a zone 
defense which effectively 
cut off the passing lanes and 
forced the Cats into numer- 
ous turnovers. 

Northeastern coach Jim 
Calhoun was impressed with 
his squad’s defense. ‘‘We 
played about six variations 
of zones that really pres- 
surized them. We knew that 
Hudson makes their team 
-go so we tried hard to wear 
him out and I think overall 
we did a super job defen- 
sively.” 

Hudson, who had 11 
points, said that Vermont 
was a little surprised that 
Northeastern pressed for so 
much of the game. “It 
seemed that all they did,” 
Hudson said, ‘‘was run and 
press us all over the court.” 

Vermont coach Bill 
Whitmore said that the 
Huskies’ system is similar to 
last year, but this year’s 
team may be even quicker 
and better than last year’s 
squad. A_ scary thought 
considering Northeastern 
breezed through their con- 
ference games with an un- 
blemished record last year. 


Offensively, North- 
eastern was led by sopho- 
more Reggie Lewis who 
pumped in 21 points and 
was one of four Huskies 
in double figures. Lewis 
comes off a rookie cam- 
paign where he averaged 
17.8 ppg and was voted 
ECAC North Atlantic Con- 
ference Rookie of the Year. 
After the game when asked 
about the changes in his 
game since his last season’s 
success, Lewis said, ‘‘I feel a 
lot of pressure this year 
after having had such a fine 
freshman year, but it all 
really forces me to concen- 
trate and play very hard.”’ 


With five minutes to go 
in the first half North- 
eastern led by only seven 
but a swooping layup by 
Quinton Dale and a jumper 
by Lewis closed out the 


first 20 minutes and UVM 
went to the lockerroom 
trailing 32-17. 

In the second half the 
teams traded baskets until 
Hudson connected on a 
3-point play and had an 
ensuing steal which cut 
the lead to 39-28. However, 
11 points was the closest 
the Cats would come. A 
tip-in by Wes Fuller, follow- 
ed by a three-point play by 
Lewis and two free throws 
opened up a 46-28 cushion 
for Northeastern. 

While Lewis and point 
guard Andre Lafleur get 
most of the publicity it is 


sophomore Wes Fuller who, | 


when mentioned, lights up 


Jim Calhoun’s eyes. ‘‘He is } 


an amazing basketball 
player,” the Huskies’ coach 
said. At 6’4” Fuller is too 
quick for the bigger players 


SPORTS 


Frank Goudsmit 


i 


that guard “him and too LOOKING UP: Matt Thompson scores two points in last nights loss to Northeastern at 
Patrick Gym. The loss dropped the Cats to 0-2 on the young season. 


see HOOP CATS, page 17 


Need I Say It? Miracle 


By Amos Kamil 


Todd Wulfsen 


Working in Meadowlands 


Need [ Say It about the 
Giants being contenders in 
the NFC East? 

With but three games 
remaining in the 1984 sea- 
son the Giants are, unbeliev- 
ably, in the driver’s seat. 
Usually around this time 
the players have already 
bought their tickets to some 
far-off tropical island and 
have mentally prepared 
themselves for watching the 
playoffs with the wife and 
kids. With the best intercon- 
ference record and a rela- 
tively easy schedule com- 
pared to the rest of the 
division, Bill Parcell’s foot- 
ball team could be playing 
in front of Meadowlands 
fans in late December. 
Under the guidance of Phil 
Simms and his band of 
enigmatic receivers, and the 
bonecrushing defense led by 
Sir Lawrence Taylor, the 
Giants will be successful if 


they only can win .the 
games they are favored to... 
Need I also say it about the 
Sports Illustrated jinx? I 
went out on a limb and said 
the Dolphins would go 
undefeated and I firmly 
believed it. Oh well! The 
week before the Dolphins 
faced the Chargers Mark 
Duper was displayed on SI’s 
cover. The Dolphins were 
on the verge of their 12th 
straight victory when Uwe 
von Schammann missed a 
field goal with less than a 
minute left. The game went 
into OT and the Dolphins 
had their first loss... And 
need I say’ it about the 
apparent lock on the Heis- 
man Trophy? Although I 
was raised in New York 
City, and it is ingrained in 
my system to hate anything 
to do with Boston sports, 
I’ll have to agree with this 
one. As Gerard Phelan tum- 
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bled into the end zone, 
most critics believe, all 
chances for anyone other 
than the man who threw it 
to win tumbled as well. In 
that tennis match of a game 
the Gods must have been. 
watching over Doug Flutie 
as he let go of that last 
64-yard pass. With that one 
he eclipsed an equally brilli- 
ant show put on by Miami’s 
Bernie Kosar, who marched 
his team up and’ down 
the field as rapidly as Flutie 
did. Dick Young said that 
any writer who didn’t vote 
for Dwight Gooden for 
Rookie of the Year should 
have his vote taken away. 
Likewise is true for Flutie’s 
case. Sorry Keith Byars... 
Speaking of Gooden, the 
day after the announcement 


of the award, Gooden was 
asked his impressions of the 


see NEED I?, page 17 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Coach Mike Gilligan and 
his troops proved this past 
weekend that it’s too early 
to write an epitaph for the 
1984-85 hockey Cats, as 
they placed third in the 
Empire Cup Tournament 
held Friday and Saturday 
night in Glens Falls, New 
York. 

In the tournament 
opener, the Cats dropped a 
close 3-2 contest to St. 
Lawrence, the same team 
that had beaten Vermont 
decisively the previous 
weekend at Gutterson. 
Richard LaPlante put the 
Cats on top early, taking a 
feed from Kevin Foster 
and beating Saints goalie 
Adolph Brink a mere 40 
seconds into the contest. 
The momentum § carried 
UVM into the locker room 
clinging to their 1-0 lead, 
but St. Lawrence came out 
storming in- the second 
period, scoring all three of 
theirs goals in a ten minute 
span. Brad McKee tied the 
score with a power play 
goal at 3:45, and goals by 
Bill Gerrie and Paul Castron 
gave the Saints a com- 
manding 3-1 lead. Castron’s 
score was a shorthanded 
goal. Vermont put the heat 
on the Saints, drawing to 
within one goal on a score 
by freshman defenseman 
Joe Gervais for the 3-2 
final. 

In Saturday night’s con- 
solation, the Cats scored 


TONIGHT! 


two first period goals 
against Colgate to lift them 
to a 2-1 victory. Mike 
Mundorf turned aside 27 
Red Raider shots, and 
LaPlante and Foster each 
notched goals to lead UVM 
to their first win over 
a Division I school this 


season, although — neither 
game counts toward the 
league standings. In the 


tournament championship, 
host Union College, who 
had dropped Colgate 6-3 on 
Friday, was ambushed by 
St. Lawrence, 7-1. 

Gilligan viewed the 
weekend with mixed emo- 
tions. “The one-goal game 
(against St. Lawrence) 
showed improvement, but 
we didn’t play a great 
Colgate team,’ said Gilli- 
gan. “Still, if we can stay 
within a goal of teams like 


St. Lawrence, we’re doing 
okay. They should be one 
of the top two or three 
teams this year.”’ 
The players echoed 
Gilligan’s sentiments. 
“‘We’re starting to pull toge- 
ther as a team,” said sopho- 
more forward Jeff Capello. 
“Our defense against St. 
Lawrence was much better, 
especially with the forwards 
in the defensive zone. We’re 
not getting as many shots as 
we'd like, though, and we 


began running around 
against Colgate in the final 
period.” 


It seems as though the 
team is beginning to adjust 


Cats Polish Colgate, Third in Tourney 


to Gilligan’s system. “It’s a 
similar system, but it’s not 
exactly the same,” con- 
tinued Capello. ‘“‘We’re still 
getting it down. Whenever 
you get a new coach, there’s 
a feeling out process be- 
tween the coach and the 
players.”’ 

“My style is different 
than the style they were 
using, and it will take a 
while to learn,’’ said Gilli- 
gan. 

ats Scratches: At 2-4 


THE PERFECT LINE: Freshman Richard LaPlante anchors UVM’s most effective line 


(0-2 in league play), the 
Cats are looking to this 
weekend’s series at Brown 
and Yale as pivotal. ‘‘We’re 
ranked behind Yale, and 
some people have us rated 
behind Brown, but we 
should have a pretty good 
weekend down there,” said 
Gilligan. “Hopefully above 
.500”’... Besides the play of 
Jukka Vartola, whom Gilli- 
gan calls “our most consis- 
tent defenseman,”’ the pos- 

ence of LaPlante 


‘The freshman 


Mike O’Connor 


foes Princeton and Army. 


which includes Kevin Foster and Mike O’Connor. This line accounted for nearly all the 


‘Cats’ offensive 


PRESENTS A 
SPECIAL 
SLIDE SHOW 


Discover an exciting way to travel around the world and 
‘continue your undergraduate studies aboard ship. Visit major 
_ ports in the Mediterranean, the Middle East and the Orient. 
More than 60 voyage related university credit courses are 
offered. 


PLACE AND TIME 


Fireplace Lounge, L/L, Thursday 
November 29th, 7:30 p.m. 


SEMESTER AT SEA TOLL FREE NUMBER: (800) 854-0195 
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punch at last weekend’s Empire Cup 


Tournament. 


Editor Steve trains a promising recruit. 


Where’s the only place 
on campus you can 
find this much action? 


The Vermont Cynic is looking for in- 
terested students who want to partic- 
pate next semester. 


Entry level positions will be open for ad 
sales, writing, graphics, photography, 
layout, etc. 

Stop in L/L C, B182, Monday, Dec 3 
6pm. 

If you are interested in joining 
the ad staff please stop in or 
call 656-4412. 


as a top scorer is promisihg. 
from 
Boucherville, Quebec tallied 
two goals and an assist in 
the tournament. LaPlante’s 
linemates also had an im- 
pressive weekend, as Foster 
‘(one goal, two assists) and 
teamed 
with LaPlante to account 
for almost all of UVM’s 
points... UVM’s next home 
weekend is December 7-8, 
as the Cats take on league 
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(802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL & FLOOR HOCKEY PLAYOFFS: 
There is a mandatory Managers Meeting for all playoff managers at 4:30pm 
on Friday, November 30 in Room 118. All managers if you are unsure your 
team has made the playoffs, please call the Recreational Sports Office at 
x4485 or 4483. 


ICE HOCKEY PLAYOFFS: Ice hockey playoffs are now winding down. 
Championships will be played tonight in the Gutterson Field House. The 
Men’s C-League Championship Game will be played at 8pm; the Men’s 
B-League Championship Game will be played at 9:00pm; and the Men’s 
A-League Championship Game will be played at 10:00pm. Come on over 
and cheer on your favorite team! 


RACQUETBALL WINNERS: The Intramural Racquetball Tournament 
was held last weekend. Jim Aug outlasted Mike Deonne to claim the Men's 
A-League Championship title. While Peggy Cyr defeated Carol Tucker to win 
the Women’s Championship Title. In the Men’s B-League, Brooke Janney 
claimed the Championship by defeating Eric Braunson. Congratulations to 
winners and all who participated. 


SINGLES SQUASH TOURNAMENT: Schedules will be available in the 
Recreational Sports Office on Friday, November 30 from 8:30am to 
4:30pm. Play begins on Saturday, December 1 and will continue through 


Sunday, December 2. 


Winter Sports Previews | 


Six Returnees Boost 
Men’s Gymnastics 
By JEFF BEER 
Captains Doug Ziemer 
and Gary Hammer will lead 
coach Tom Dunkley’s men’s 
gymnastics team into what 
should be a very rewarding 
season. This, the eighth 
edition of men’s gymnastics 
at UVM, is a solid group 
with six lettermen returning 
from last year’s team and a 


number of quality new- 
comers. 
Ziemer is ‘‘one of the 


best ever to pass through , 


Vermont”? says Dunkley. 
The co-captain holds three 
school records. He scored 
highs in the floor exercise, 
rings, and vaulting with 
scores of 8.65, 8.35, and 
9.15 respectively. ‘Doug 
will be our high all-around 
scorer and will probably 
break the all-around 
record,” said Dunkley. 
Ziemer is likely to lead the 
team in the floor exercise, 
pommel horse, rings, and 
vaulting this season. 

Gary Hammer had even 
scores on all pieces of 
apparatus that will probably 
land him in the top three on. 
the team in each event. 
Dunkley expects Hammer 
to finish in the top two on 
the team in the all-around. 
Gary also has a chance to 
win the. New’ England 
Championships on _ the 
parallel bars. Hammer is a 
potential Rhodes Scholar. 

Paul Ditullio is another 
strong returning letterman. 
He had the second highest 
season average in the floor 
exercise with a 7.7 and 
third highest in horizontal 
bar with a 6.0 last year. : 

Dunkley will look to 
freshman Dave Patrella, 
sophomore Dana _ Coutu, 
and junior Andy Veleraz to 
help fill spots left by 
the loss of three seniors 
from last year’s team. He is 
also counting on Doug 
Rodes to perform well on 
the rings and for Doug 
Hogel to continue his im- 
provement and become a 
top scorer. 

Hammer expects good 
things from the ’84-’85 
team. ‘We have six return- 
ing lettermen,” 
said. “We had a couple 
of guys finish well in the 
New Englands last year and 
who are looking to improve 
on that.” 

Dunkley feels that his 
team will break the 200 
point barrier this year. “We 
came within tenths of 200 
last year and should pass it 
this year.” He also expects 
some new school records. 


Transition Period 
for Women’s 


Gymnastics 
By DAN KURTZ 
Entering the 1984-85 
season there is a glitter of 
hope for the UVM women’s 
gymnastics team. After a 
miserable 1-8 record last 
year the team has a new 
coach, Kim Montagriff, and 
several new gymnasts. 
Montagriff is optimistic 


Hammer ! 


Oi we 
that the Cats will have a | 
much better season than | 


last year. “We really im- | 
proved the strength of this | 
team with our new gym- | 
nasts; they give us a lot of 
depth. On some _ events, 
there are up to nine girls I 
would use for an exercise, 
but I can only use six.”’ 

Montagriff mentioned 
five new girls who would 
improve the team. “We have 
four ‘freshmen, Anne John- 
son, Jen Jewiss, Bobby 
Aptikar, and Karen Wade, 
and a new _ sophomore, 
Dianne Dicanto, and I am 
really confident that they 
will bé able to help us out 
by competing right away.” 

The new talent, com- 
bined with top returnees 
Barb Conger (’86), Andrea 
Kelly (’86), Lori Hains 
(787), and Beth Schiller 
(’86) should give the Lady 
Cats a strong nucleus for 
the next few seasons. 

The gymnasts open 
their season December 1 
against Queen’s College of 
Ontario at the Patrick Gym.. 


Women’s Swim 
Keeps Rolling 


By 
DORRIE PANAYOTOU 

The UVM women’s 
swim team opened the 
season with a 73-64 victory 
against UMass. During the 
meet UVM swimmers broke 
many records. Freshman 
Debbie Thomas broke the 
freshman and varsity record 
in the 200 yard breaststroke 


at 2:37.28. In the 200 yard 


individual medley Thomas 
captured the freshmen, var- 
sity and pool record with a 
2319.0; 

UVM’s medley relay 
and 400 yard freestyle relay 
was victorious with times of 
1:58.54, a school record, 
and 3:50.4, a pool record 
respectively. Swimmers 
from the medley relay team 
were Thomas, Laurie May, 
Calla Lapham, and Ann 
Corey. Corey, Lapham, 
Thomas and Tracey Ander- 
son swam the 500 yard 
freestyle relay. 

Thomas and Lapham 


_ both had two relay firsts. In 


addition, they both won 
two individual __ events. 
Lapham won the 100 yard 
and 200 yard _ butterfly. 
“They were quadruple win- 
ners,’’ according to coach 
Ann Santa Maria. 

Senior diver Julie Scott 
scored 251.2 points in one 
meter diving thus qualifying 
for nationals. Scott also 
won the three meter diving 


scoring 244.75 points and 


breaking a school record. 

In the second meet of 
the season UVM lost to 
UNH 88-54. Thomas won 
the 100 yard and 200 yard 
breaststroke. Also, she 
lowered her _ individual 
record to 2:19.4. 

On November 11, UVM 
defeated Keene State Col- 
lege 66-46 which was “al- 
ways a tough meet,” 
according to Santa Maria. 
Anderson won the 200 yard 


see PREVIEWS, page 17 
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freestyle and 100 yard 
freestyle with times of 
2:06.77 and :58.34 respec- 
tively. 

The 200 yard freestyle 
relay team of Corey, 
Lapham, Anderson and 
Michelle Ledoux set a 
Keene pool record at 
1:46.49. Lapham was vic- 
torious in the 100 yard 
butterfly. Scott was first in 
the one meter diving and 
Wendy Libby was victorious 
in the three meter diving. 

UVM captured second 
in the Great Dane Relays in 
Albany, on Nov. 14. UVM 
scored 124 points to earn 
the runner-up place. UVM 
was first in three relays. 
Thomas, Anderson, Laurie 
May, and JoAnne Carilli 
swam a 4:24.1, breaking the 


| Winter Sports 


UVM school record for the 
400 yard medley relay. In 
the 3x100 breaststroke 
Joanne Handy, Jennifer 
Stoneman and Sarah Ottin- 
ger finished at 3:51.26. The 
400 yard freestyle team of 
Anderson, Carille, Sue Mul- 
cahy, and Thomas swam a 
3:54.14, 

The team record is now 
2-1. “It is the start of a 
good season,” Santa Maria 
commented. She revealed 
that at this point last 
year the team’s record was 
1-8. She believes the im- 
provement is due to Tho- 
mas, Carilli and Scott join- 
ing the UVM team. Also, 
she believes the “vast im- 
provement” of Anderson 
and Corey has helped the 
team as well. 


Hoop Cats 


continued from page 14 


strong for the smaller ones. 
Blessed with extremely long 
arms it’s like instant defense 
when he comes into the 
game according to Calhoun. 
Fuller stung UVM with 14 
points and 11 rebounds in 
31 minutes of work. 


Calhoun insisted that- 


it’s much too early to tell 
how good the Huskies will 
be this year. In the post- 
game. interviews he stressed 
that he thought his club had 
caught UVM on an off- 
night, a notion that Howard 
Hudson agreed with. “We 
didn’t execute the way 
we're capable of,’’ Hudson 
said. “Maybe we thought 
we’d automatically click 
against Northeastern after 
playing well against Villa- 
nova.’ Hudson added that 
he expected UVM to 
bounce back in upcoming 
games. 

Despite the loss, UVM 
got a solid effort from John 


Simko who led the Cats 
with 13 points and eight 
rebounds. Another bright 
spot was the play of fresh- 
man center Joe Calavita 
who had six points and 
three rebounds in limited 
action. 

The Cats are in fora 
very tough weekend. How- 
ever, pulling off a win or 
just playing two solid games 
might give them the needed 
confidence to turn the 
1984-85 season into a suc- 
cessful and exciting rebuild- 
ing year. 

The only injury to note 
for the Cats was forward 


Bill Brennan who was 
poked in the eye in the 
second half. Vermont 


travels south for contests 
against Vanderbilt and Ten- 
nessee next Thursday and 
Saturday nights, respective- 
ly. They will get a second 
shot against Northeastern 
Feb. 20 in Boston. 


Need I? 


continued from page 14 


season by CBS sportscaster 
Warner Wolf. “I never 
thought I’d be here now. At 
the beginning of the season 
I was trying to make the 
roster and I’m just happy 
the way. things worked 
out,’”’ Gooden said. Wolf 
then asked if there was ever 
a player that Gooden had 
watched as a kid and then 
stood on the mound awe- 
stricken as the batter step- 
ped up to the plate. Good- 
en’s reply was Pete Rose. 
Wolf then asked what Rose 
did. “I think he grounded 
to second,” was the answer. 
The Mets are happy the way 
things worked out too... 
Need I also say it about 
Rollie Massimino ’s candid- 
ness after his Villanova 
team beat UVM, 80-56 
Friday? I asked Massimino 
on the occasion of his 
1000th victory what his 
strategy was in defensing his 
almamater’s hoop team. “‘I 
told my players to stop 
(Howard) Hudson’s penetra- 
tion to the basket,’’ said the 
Villanova coach. In the post 
game. press conference 
Massimino puffed on a cigar 
and complimented UVM’s 
performance. ‘““Fhey didn’t 
embarrass themselves at all. 
UVM will be competitive in 
their league,’’ he said after 
the 80-56 Wildcat victory... 
and Need I about New 
York Knick opponents em- 
ploying the same strategy 
against Bernard King? The 
Knick forward has become 
such a scoring force, piling 
up 45 and 50 point games 
at will, that teams have 
put as many as_ three 
defenders on the mere mor- 
tal. Knick fans have become 


aware of this offensive 
situation and can now be 
seen around Madison 
Square Garden wearing 


“Give the Ball to Bernard” 
T-shirts... And finally, need 
I say it about Need I Say 
It? 


FLYING ALONG: Calla Lapham was instrumental in the Women’s Swim team’s win- 
_ning three of their first four meets, including tuesday’s 76-37 drubbing of St.Lawrence. 


SAVE A 
FRIEND'S LIFE. 


FOR A DIME. 


A 10¢ STAMP 
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COULD HELP SAVE 
YOUR FRIEND'S LIFE. 


For free go feta write to: 
DRUNK DR Box 2345 
Rockville, Rl eevland 20852 


Cs 


ineineke 


ls" Weee> DISCOUNT MUFFLERS 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


FROM AS 
% FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 
| Installed By * AT 
Trained PARTICIPATING 
SF nd : DEALERS 


Featuring.. 


= 


“One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!" 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUTIN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


® 
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Women’s leather fashion boot. Lined, 
available in burgundy 

or beige. 

Sugg. Retail 

$43.00 


Men’s Dunham felt pac boot. 
Smooth full grain or tan 
buck leather upper, water- 
proof rubber bottom. 
Assorted sole styles. 


Sugg. up to 


$55.00 $34 


Great footwear for the gréat outdoors Sg 


SHELBURNE, VT-Shelburne Rd., Rt. 7 
Next to Down Under Sportwear 
BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza, Barre-Montpelier Rd. 
RUTLAND, VT-Woodstock Ave., Rt. 4 East faone 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street 


Dunham Footwear Factory Outlets 
STORES LOCATED’ IN MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, NEW YORK, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. 
MAINE: Kittery. MASSACHUSETTS: Brockton, Burlington, Cambridge, Natick, 
Norwood (Westwood), Salem, Saugus, Shrewsbury, Sturbridge. NEW YORK: Lake George 
(Queensbury). NEW HAMPSHIRE: Concord, Keene, Manchester, Merrimack, Nashua, North 
Conway, Portsmouth, West Lebanon. VERMONT: Barre, Bennington, Brattleboro, Manchester 
Center, Rutland, Shelburne. 


L__NOV. 28-DEC.8 _| 
MUSICIANS! 


I only stock what | am. proud to sell. Right now we have 
the Slingerland Black Gold and the 

best buy, the Blackhawk 

Gretsch 5 pc. set. Zildjian 

and Sabian cymbals at low, 

low prices with the pirchas | C : 

of the drum set. 


We also carry Peavey, Ro- 
land, Fender, Yamaha and 
Korg products and the all 
famous Lowdon acoustic 
guitar sold exclusively at 
Boyd's. 


We have moved to 118 
Pine Street. 


Visit us at our new location! 


Custom guitar repairing 
by Brad French 


863-4613 


118 Pine Street, Burlington 
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Cynic Sunday Selections 


AND THE WINNER IS: After much ado, 
Harvey Kramer (38-28) has been 
declared the winner of the Cynic Sunday 
Selections sweepstakes. Although Alex 
Nemerov finished with an identical 
record, Kramer won because he picked 
Dallas over New England in the tie- 
breaking game. 

Finishing behind Kramer and Nemerov, 
who rose up from the fathomless depths of 
last place to challenge for and, alas, lose 
the title, were Amos Kamil, Kevin 
Bushweller, and Chris Fontecchio. The 
latter of these stalwarts, it should be said, 
threw a king-size scare into the fragile 
egos of the other selectors when he came 
within a hare’s whisker — if we may be 
quaint — of going 0-6 in this last week of 
selections. Only a fortuitous bit of 
guesswork by Fontecchio — Saints over 
Steelers — saved him from the ignominy 
which, in retrospect, he so richly deserv- 
ed. 


For Kamil (37-29), all that can be said is 
that he blew it. While Kramer and 
Nemerov went through egregious 2-4 


weeks in this, the penultimate showcase of 
their prognosticating, Kamil needed only 
to go 4-2 to tie for the title. Instead, he 
went 3-3 and now, forlorn and alone, 
shunned by most walks of life, he can only 
bury his head in his hands and think about 
what might have been. 


A season’s review like this, chock full of 
tidbits about the personalities of our 
wonderful pickers, wouldn’t be complete 
— Pll tell ya — without a discussion of 
Kevin Bushweller. Kevin finished in 
fourth place and in many respects this is 
where he should have ended up: he stayed 
in the wonderfully delicious obscurity of 
third and fourth places through much of 
the season, escaping the notice of most 
fans, and seemed to revel in this mediocri- 
ty throughout. Our hats are off to him. 


That leaves us with Kramer and Fontec- 
chio, antipodes, opposites, polarities, ex- 
tremes that they are. Kramer finished on 
top; Fontecchio was last. Was it just? It’s 
not clear, but remember this: they’re only 
sophomores. 


CONNECTION 
HOME 


== aage 


SPECIALIZING IN 
USED NAME BRAND 
STEREO COMPONENTS 


BARGAINS IN PREVIOUSLY OWNED 
HI-FI RECEIVERS, AMPLIFIERS, 
CASSETTE RECORDERS, 
TURNTABLES AND SPEAKERS 


& WE BUY - SELL - TRADE & 


863-3711 


8:30-5:30 Tues thru Sat 


1062 NORTH AVE., BURLINGTON 
(OPPOSITE THE HOWARD BRANCH BANK) 


BULIMIA 


Free treatment of Bulimia Nervosa 
(Binge Eating and Vomiting) is 


available through a research study 
in the UVM Psychology Dept. Call 


SSSSSE6h™’h™»h9»panmBL>E>Eoh™EEh™ 5™>=5E»hL!h»™=|E|=|»"~»"OswtmEHEHE»ELL™»=_>SESBSaSaBaBp>sssqS=S=SS_ 
TT ESESSSSSSSSSSSSaaBaBaaBa=SS|_ 
———— SspSssSsSspsSssSsSSs 


Linda Vara for appointment. 
656-2661 CONFIDENTIAL 


Burlington 


You’re on the bridge of a 200- 
million-dollar Navy destroyer 
ploughing through the choppy 
waters of the South China Sea. 

And you're in charge. 

You're ready for the responsibil- 
ity because you're a Navy Officer. 
With more authority than 


give you at 22. 


most corporations will ever 


The rewards are greater, too, 
With a great starting salary of 
$17,700. A comprehensive package 
of benefits. And an increase up 
to as much as $31,000 after four 
years with regular promotions 


NAVY OFFICERS GET RESPONSIBILITY FAST. 


CYNIC SUNDAY SELECTORS: In the victory circle 
behind Gutterson Field House, our selectors pay homage 
to one Harvey Kramer. From left to right are Kevin 
‘*Keg’? Bushweller, Amos ‘‘Goofy-helmeted’? Kamil, 
Kramer, and runner-up Alex “I got my dashiki at Old 
Gold”? Nemerov. Not pictured is the exiled Chris “‘don’t 
bet on me’’ Fontecchio, who finished in last place. 


a 


and pay raises. 

There's moréto learn in the 
Navy: About yourself and about a 
‘areer that can last a lifetime. Get 
everything you're capable of from 
the start when you startin the 
Navy. See your Navy Recruiter or 


CALL 800-327-NAVY. 
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Women Help Women 


Women Helping 
Women will be holding their 
quarterly volunteer training in 
December for any women inter- 
ested in helping with hotline, 
advocacy, childcare, and shelter. A 
three-part training session will be 
held: Wed. Dec. 5 6:30-9:30 p.m.; 
Thurs. Dec. 6, 6:30-9:30 p.m.; Sun. 
Dec. 9, 10:00-5:00 p.m. All three 
dates will be held at the Church 
Street Center. For more informa- 
tion and to register, please call 
658-3131. 


Battered 


Boston Bound 


The UVM Crew Club is having a 
raffle. Tickets will be sold for $1 
from Nov. 26—Dec. 10. First prize 
is a round trip ticket for two to 
Florida, second prize, round trip 
ticket for two to Boston, third 
prize, night out in Burlington. Ten 
prizes in all. Drawing Dec. 10 on 
WROUV. 


Study Longer 


Bailey-Howe Library — extend- 
ed opening hours during final 
exams. The library will be open for 
study until 2:00 a.m. for 12 days 
during finals period, December 2 
through December 17, Sunday 
through Thursday evenings and 
mornings. UVM ID is required for 
access to the building. Students 
wishing to remain after 2:00 a.m. 
may use the library lounge. 


The Last Time 

Mortar Board will be holding its 
final meeting of the fall semester on 
Nov. 29th at 10 p.m. in John 


Dewey Lounge. All members 
required to attend. 


Use Your Hands 


On-going massage classes every 
Monday, 5:30-7:00 p.m., 30 Elm- 
wood Ave. $5 per class. Drop-ins 
welcome. Contact Stonehouse Prac- 
titioners at 658-5454 for more 
information. 


Speach of a Spy 


In mid-November, John Stock- 
well, the highest ranking CIA 
official ever to speak out against 
that agency, spoke at UVM. He 
spoke of the lies, the violence, the 
unchecked power of the CIA. The 
videotape of his speech is now 
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available for use by the community 
and students, faculty, and staff of 
UVM at the Media Center in 
Pomeroy Hall, UVM. Their number 
is 656-2970. Also available are 
copies of Stockwell’s personal bib- 
liography, which contains many of 
his own thoughts on U.S. foreign 
policy and activism. These are 
available in the S.A. Speakers 
mailbox in Wright Dining Hall, and 
at the circulation desk at the 
library. For more _ information, 
please call 656-4436, and leave a 
message. 


JAC’s Jamboree 


A Pre-Final Mixer sponsored by 
the J.A.C. will be at Waterworks, 
Dec. 2, 1984, 9:00 p.m.—2:00 a.m. 
A $6.50 ticket includes free ethnic 
food, and a disc jockey. 


Don’t Walk Alone 


Starting Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
1984 Volunteers in Action is 
offering an Escort Service for those 
students who feel unsafe walk- 
ing alone at night. The escorts are 
UVM students, who will walk to a 
campus dorm, UVM facility, or an 
off-campus residence with you. All 
you need to do is call x2062 every 
Wednesday from 6:00 p.m.—12 
midnight. As we increase our 


our operating days 
piipreda Vey "i pk Sh AL 


exual Harassment 


Sexual harassment. How perva- 
sive is it? What are its ramifica- 
tions? What can be done? On 
Friday, November 30, Chris Spauld- 
ing, author of the Sexual Harass- 
ment Report, the most extensive 
study on the subject ever conduct- 
ed on a college campus, will speak 
at UVM. Her first lecture, aimed 
primarily at faculty and staff, will 
be at noon in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman. Her second _lecture/ 
workshop will be at 7 p.m. in 115 
Living/Learning. All are welcome to 
attend either or both. Free. For 
childcare and more information, 
please call 862-6659 or 656-4460. 


Orchesis Dance Co. 


The Orchesis Dance Company 
will present its fall performance 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 in the Dance 
Studio (Patrick Gymnasium). The 
performance begins at 8 p.m. and 
admission is $2.50. 


Redstone Campus, All are welcome. 


number of escorts, we can expand | 
to Sunday- | 


656-4412 or 862-9345. 


N 
News from Nicaragua 


What is happening in Nicara- 
gua? Is it a “totalitarian Dungeon?” 
A working revolution? Since 1979, 
when the Sandinistas came _ to 
power, Nicaragua has become an 
important country to the U.S. for 
number of .reasons. I’ve traveled 
twice to Nicaragua, once to witness 
the elections earlier this month. I’m 
eager to share my experiences and 
answer any questions or con- 
cerns you have about the country 
and what I have seen. I’ll be -show- 
ing my slide show twice in early 
December. Sunday, December 9, at 
11 am. at the Christ Church 
Presbyterian on Redstone Campus, 
UVM. Monday, December 10, 8 
p.m., Center for Cultural Pluralism, 


Defend Yourself 


A comprehensive, free self- 
defense workshop will be given to 
wrap up Sexual Assault Awareness 
Week on Sunday, December 2 from 
7-9 p.m. in 216 Living/Learning. 
All are encouraged to attend. Find 
out how you can better think and 
act to defend yourself. 


Fight the Hike 


By April, 1985, the Vermont 
legislature will have raised the 
drinking age. If we don’t act now, 
we won’t drink later. Students 
Against Raising the Drinking Age 
(SARDA) needs your opinion and 
action. Now. Show your interest by 
joining SARDA. Please call 656- 
4436, to leave your name, number, 
and to get more information. 


Wrestling Club 


The Wrestling Club will practice 
in the Gymnastics Room Patrick 
Gym Sunday, Dec. 2 and 9. The 
Northern New England Tourna- 
ment will be held at Plymouth 
State on February 9. Contact Tim 
Curtis for more _ information, 


Summer in Europe 


If you would like to spend 
seven weeks of June and July in 
Vienna, Austria, and take six 
credits of music and German 
language courses, contact David 
Neiweem, assistant professor of 
music, at 656-3040. 
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You can become familiar with 
the varied aspects of a foreign 
culture as you study, live in a 
private home, attend concerts, 
and visit the museums and other 
points of interest in Vienna. Your 
classes are held in the historic Palais 
Corbelli, an 18-century palace loca- 
ted off the famous Ringstrasse, 
around the corner from the Vienna 
State Opera. Through field trips, 
you become acquainted with the 
history of Austria and the place of 
Vienna in its cultural and political 
life.. The program has a limited 
enrollment and registration dead- 
line of March 1. 


Buddy Rich 


Buddy Rich and his band in 
concert featuring Steve Marcus, 
tenor sax. December 7, 1984 at 
8:00 p.m. at Burlington High 
School. Sponsored by the Burling- 
ton High School Music Parents 
Assn. Tickets are $10 for adults and 
$8.00 for students. Information — 
863-4521, ext. 234. 

At age 67 Buddy Rich is still 
leaving his audiences raving at the 
freshness and vitality in his music. 
His 15 member band is a most 
talented and impressive group. 

Tickets are on sale at the 
Campus Ticket Office, UVM Book- 
store. 


Win Your Books 


T.O.W.E.R.R. Raffle — all 
proceeds going towards a scholar- 
ship to be awarded to an outstand- 
ing sophomore woman this spring. 
First prize is $150 towards next 
semester’s books at the bookstore. 
Tickets can be purchased from a 
T.O.W.E.R.R. member or at the 
bookstore from November 26 thru 
December 19. Drawing December 
19th. 


Cat Show 


The UVM Top Cats and Cats’: 


Meow proudly present the 2nd 
annual Winter Festival. Performing 
with the Top Cats and Cats’ Meow 
will be the Spirits from Wesleyan 
University and Ephoria from 
Williams College. The show will be 
held December 1st, at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Patrick Gymnastics Arena. 
Tickets will be on sale the week 
before the show from any Top Cat 
or Cats’ Meow member, or at the 
door. Tickets are limited so get 
yours soon! 


SECURITY REPORT 


_ The following is a partial listing of 
UVM Security Activity during the past 
week. Any information regarding these 
incidents can be reported to Security at 
x3473. 


Thursday, ‘November 15 


Student tried to cash in stolen 
tickets at the UVM ticket store. 
Ten speed bike stolen from in front 
of Music Building. 


Officer confiscated several mari- 
juana pipes from student in Chistie. 


Wednesday, November 14 


Friday, November 16 


Officer confiscated a stolen realty 
sign from a subject in possession of 
it on the west side of Patterson. 


Fireworks set off in Wills 4th 
bathroom. 


Purse stolen from room in 4th floor 
Waterman. 
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Sunday, November 18 


Saturday, November 17 


A rock was thrown through a 2nd 
floor window in Wright. 

Electric typewriter stolen from 2nd 
floor room in L/L commons. 


Fireworks activated on 4th floor 


Millis. 


Unregistered party of 50 people on 
4th floor Simpson. 
Candy machine in Christie Hall was 


’ vandalized. 
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Monday, November 19 


AS 


A blue pick up truck in Converse 
parking lot was being operated in a 
reckless manner and prior to leav- 
ing, struck a parked vehicle. 


Tuesday, November 20 


Female selling jewlery in front o 


Old Mill was in violation of the 
solicitaion policy. She was later 
found to be an illegal alien & releas- 
ed to Immigration Agents. 


Burlinaton 
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MAKE IT AN 
ALPINE 
SHOP 
CHRISTMAS 


Best Selection Anywhere 


SKI PARKAS $68.to $360. 


by C.B., Roffee, North Face, Powderhorn, Descente, Spyder. 


Men’s, Ladies’, Children’s 


SKI SWEATERS $26. to $190. 


by Demetre, Meister Knit, Stowe Woolens, C.B., Lido, Mountain Goat, 


Marceau Sports, Jonathan Richards, Braemar, Ice ‘Scan of Iceland, many, 
many more. 
* NOTE: “Super selection of Sweaters on sale at'2 
price!” 


Over 30 Colors 
TURTLENECKS $17. to $49. 


by Duofold, Salomon, Descente, Maser, 
Rossignol, Spyder. / 


Children’s XS to Men’s XL and 
MITTENS GLOVES $13 to $56 


by Conroy, Gates, Roffee, C.B., Descente 


DOWNHILL SKIS $56. to $340. 


By Rossignol, Olin, Dynastar, Lange, Atomic, 
K2, Kneissl 


NOTE: The Alpine Shop has many models of Rossignol, Kneissl, and Dynastar 
Dolomite ski boots on sale with reductions of 20 to 50% 

NOTE: The Alpine Shop has 24 models of Nordica, Lange, Salomon, and 
skis on sale with reductions of 20 to 40%. 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKIS $55. to $215 
By Trak, Fischer, Rossignol, Valtonen 


NOTE: Approximately 80 pair Fischer, Trak, Rossignol, and Valtonen cross- 
country skis, touring and racing, chlidren’s and adults’, are available at reduc- 
tions of up to 50%. 

NOTE: The fabulous Salomon binding/boot system is available at the Alpine 
Shop starting at $87.95. 


FREE GIFT WRAPPING FREE MAILING 


pest SHOP 


By ERIC LIPTON 

A turmaround is in the making 
at the Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum. The first step is complete, 
as a new main entrance has been 
built directly facing UVM. Soon the 
second phase will begin, as the 
museum attempts to establish itself 
as a vital academic and cultural 


~resource to the UVM community. 


In an effort to increase student 
awareness and participation, the 
main entrance of the Fleming has 
been relocated from Colchester 
Avenue to the opposite side of the 
museum, on the UVM campus. In 
addition to this new entrance, the 
$1.3 million construction and 
restoration project has created 
exhibition space and facilities that 
will enable the Fleming to properly 
care for and exhibit its own collec- 
tions and various touring exhibi- 
tions. 

The construction having been 
completed, the Fleming is ready for 
the second phase of its redevelop- 
ment program. The plan is to 
reestablish the significance of the: 
museum through integration with 


formal in-class instruction, and 
programs to increase independent 
student participation. 

The Fleming Museum was 


established in 1930 primarily as a 
university resource, that would 
offer its services to the surrounding 
Vermont communities. Today it is 
a university, and a community, 
museum. Hdika Heffernan, director 
of the Fleming Museum, believes 
that the museum has several roles 
to fill. “The Fleming is both a 
University and a community 
museum,” she said. As the primary 
art museum in Vermont, Heffernan 
feels that the Fleming must not 
only serve UVM, but the entire 
state. 

In the past several years though, 
many students and faculty believe 
the Fleming has lost its academic 
and cultural contact with UVM. As 
UVM financial allocations have 
consistently increased, student par- 
ticipation and attendance has con- 


; yy, Sistently fallen. 


“It’s as if it is in a vacuum,” 


ae art department chairman Bar- 


FACE LIFT FOR FLEMING: The re-orientation of the museum’s facade reflects a more deeply 
felt plan to increase student involvement. 


bara Zucker. ‘“‘The Fleming is an 
extraordinary resource but very few 
students utilize it properly,’ she 
said. Heffernan agrees the isolation 
problem exists. “‘Student use has 
not been as high as it should, unless 
it is directly related to course work, 


students generally don’t ‘visit ‘the’ 


museum,”’ she said. 

The UVM administration has 
also expressed concern about the 
Fleming’s underuse. Robert Arns, 
vice president for academic affairs, 
insists that the faculty does not 
sufficiently use the museum as a 
resource in course instruction. “The 
museum has not been used to its 
full potential in its role in instruc- 
tion,”’ said Arns. 

Many students are unsure if the 
Fleming is part of the university or 
an independent organization. In a 


Cynic survey it was revealed that 
must students knew where the 


Fleming was, but few had ever been 
inside. “I park there sometimes, 
I’ve never gone in though,” said 
senior Peter Duzlak. Junior Mary 
Carlstrom explained that she never 
heard announcements about it. “TI 
never thought about going, I just 
don’t hear about it,”’ she said. 

“There is a need on the part of 
the Museum to educate the public 
on what it has. to offer,” said 
Zucker. As a part of the redevelop- 
ment program, the Fleming is 
searching for ways to encourage 
student use. Currently, two pro- 
posals exist: Encouraging individual 
student’s visits through increased 
campus advertising of the current 
exhibits, and to increase integration 
of several academic areas with the 
museum facilities. 

“Tt is a different question, how 
do you get an individual student to 
visit the museum,” said Zucker. 
Visibility is important, but Zucker 
believes it is not enough. She 
explained that the problem arises 
from the difficulty of attracting a 
student to a reflective cultural 
activity. ‘Students are looking for 
physical things, direct activity. 
Visiting a museum is different, it’s a 
different kind of entertainment,” 
she said. 

The museum director and the 


UVM administration are looking for 
more concrete answers. “In terms 
of student attendance, we need to 
increase the extent in which faculty 
utilizes the museum in _ their 
courses. That is the part I want to 
see grow,’ said Arns. Arns believes 


that if the resource is tinderstood, it © 


will be used effectively by the 
faculty. “There is a need on the 
part of the museum to educate the 
public on what it has to offer,”’ said 
Arns. Zucker agrees, as she feels 
that the UVM community does not 
realize the academic potential of 
the museum. “‘A student might be 
doing research on an artist and it 
would not occur to him to go to 
the Fleming,”’ she said. 


The academic facilities at the 
Fleming have improved with the 
new construction. An increase in 
the number of exhibition areas 
allows for a wider range of course 
involvement. For instance, there are 
presently seven exhibits at the 
museum. One is the Original 
Vermonters relates to the Anthro- 
pology Department. Another is 
17th century Dutch and Flemish 
art to the History and Language 
departments. A new study display 
room will make it easier to expose 
the museum’s collection. 

Viewing units have _ been 
acquired to accommodate request 
by UVM faculty for examining art 
work, selected from the museum’s 
permanent collection for course 
curricula. 


The public relations staff of the 
Fleming will be concentrating on 
developing the museum to the 
status of a significant cultural asset 
for the UVM community. Students 
will be invited to the opening of the 
exhibits, and through a* variety of 
media services, they hope to 
introduce the “new” Fleming to 
the entire student body. 

Heffernan is confident that that 
increased academic integration and 
expanded on-campus publicity will 
improve the Fleming relationship 
with the student body. “We turned 
the building around, I mean that 
symbolically,” said Hefferner, 
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THE HEADLIGHI. 


And boy-oh-boy, was old 

Howard beaming when he 

came up with that. 
You'll be beaming, 


too, after you taste 
Bud Light It's the 


less-filing light beer 


taste. (Good thing its 
first name isn't 
Hanselbergerdorter) 
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So, like Howard) bring 
out your best. Bean 
yourself to your favorite 
tavern and ask for the great 


light of today. Bud Light. 


ELSE IS JUST 
A LIGHT 
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The Ultimate Hammock Novel: 
King and Straub’s Talisman Tag Team 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

The Talisman. By Stephen King and 
Peter Straub. New York: Viking/ 
Penguin Press. 646 pp. $18.95. 
V eteran horror writers Stephen 

King and Peter Straub sit guzz- 
ling beers at a swank New York 
literary bar. “I don’t know what to 
do next,” says the balding Straub; 
Floating Dragon’s critical drubbing 
still fresh in his mind. “My last 
novel bombed, and everything I 


write is inevitably compared with. 


your stuff.” He pops a cashew and 
sighs. “It isn’t fair.” 

The corpulent King shifts on his 
seat and nods. “‘You’re right, it 
isn’t,” he replies; Narragansett foam 
dribbling from his rat’s nest of a 
beard. He fidgets with the keys to 
his Mercedes — a bonus for the film 
rights to Pet Semetary — and orders 
another round. King’s puffy fea- 
tures suddenly break into an 
expressive; Cheshire Cat-like grin. 
“What if,” he offers, ‘““we wrote 
something together. The team 
effort to end all team efforts?”’ 

“Could be a bonanza,” Straub 
smiles, his mood brightening per- 
ceptibly. “The biggest mass market 
novel since Peter Benchley came in 
with the tide.” 


The deal is signed with a 
handshake, and the two authors 
rush home to their respective word 
processors. Exactly one year later, 
their collaborative effort, The Talis- 
man, enters the New York Times’ 
Best-Seller list at Number One. 

The Talisman is a thematic 
departure for both King and 
Straub. The respective authors’ 
previous work ranging from 
King’s Dracula-inspired Salem’s Lot 
to Straub’s shiver-by-the-campfire 
Ghost Story — have earned the duo 
accolades as the rightful heirs to 
terror-king H. P. Lovecraft’s throne. 
The Talisman (King’s 13th novel, 
and Straub’s 9th), however, is an 
ambitious fantasy owing more to 
Huckleberry Finn than the viscera- 
splattered efforts which made them 
a favorite of the paperback set. 


The Talisman’s narrative con- 
cerns a quest: a mythic odyssey 
seen through the eyes of a child. 
Jack Sawyer is a 12-year-old 
innocent, a direct descendent of 
The Shining’s Danny Torrance and 
Shadowland’s boy magician. Vaca- 
tioning in New Hampshire with his 
-mother — a faded B-movie actress 
ravaged by cancer — the precocious 
lad is quickly exposed to an other- 
worldly concept. 

Under the tutelage of a wizened 
black janitor, Jack learns of ‘“The 
Territories,” a parallel plane of 
existence where a heated battle 
between the forces of good and evil 
is continually waged. A handful of 
individuals have corresponding per- 
sonalities (or “Twinners”’) in this 
Dark Ages-styled kingdom — per- 
sonalities that reflect their inherent 
values on earth, 


In order to save his dying 
mother’s life, it becomes Jack’s 
mission to undergo a cross-country 
trek of “The Territories,” and 
retrieve a crystal orb known as 
“The Talisman.”’ His mammoth 
journey, fraught with encounters 
with whip-wielding sadists, evil 
evangelists, Uzi-toting werewolves, 
and a malevolent despot known as 
“Morgan or Orris,’’ is a story at 
once as enchanting as a Wizard of 
Oz-type fable and laden with: the 
requisite. King/Straub gore quo- 
tient. 

Although King and Straub’s 
solo work explores the same 
horrific turf, a collaboration would 
seem doomed to fail. King is 
a populist; a nuts and bolts story- 
teller who once described his novels 
as “the literary equivalent of a Big 
Mac and fries.” Straub is a pub- 
lished poet with a lyrical, almost 
baroque style closer to Shirley 
Jackson’s gothic horrors’ than 
King’s “‘I Was a Teenage Werewolf”’ 
tendencies. 


with a few excep- 
tions, King and Straub’s voices 
meld surprisingly well. Straub’s 
careful, sober descriptions of ‘““The 
‘Territories’s’’ physical make-up pos- 
sess a grace King has never been 
able to pull off convincingly; while 
Big Steve’s loose, jingoistic prose 
adds much-needed vitality to the 
recurring carnage sequences. 

Consider, for example, an 
account of Jack’s first “‘Flip”’ into 
“‘The Territories,”’ a scene enhanced 
by Straub’s trademark eye for 
detail. 

“The sdwsethed blades of 
grass directly before Jack’s eyes 
seemed as tall and stiff as sabres. 
They would cut the wind, not bend 
to it... Jack pushed himself up on 
his knees and then forced himself 
to stand. A long, horse-drawn cart 
rumbled toward him down the 
dusty track, and its driver, a beard- 
ed red-faced man roughly the same 
size and shape as the wooden 


However, 


barrels rattling behind him was 


staring at him.”’ 


A subsequent sequence, a show- 


down with Morgan of Orris’ sub- 
human henchmen, bears King’s 
unmistakeable diction: 

“The coin slid 
forehead like the tip of a hot poker 
into a tub of butter. A vile dark 
fluid, the color of overbrewed tea, 
ran out of Reuel’s head and over 
Jack’s wrist. The fluid was hot. 
There were tiny worms in it.”” 

King and Straub’s characteriza- 
tions are equally well-drawn. Jack 
Sawyer evolves from sniveling pup 
to hardened mercenary with a 
commendable clarity; marred only 
by an overlong subplot dragging a 
prep school friend into ‘the melee. 
An amiable werewolf dispatched to 


aid in the quest supplies a necessary 


amount of comic relief, agd a pair 
of neo-fascists named Updike and 
Gardner (allegedly after two Amer: = 


into Reuel’s | 


PARTNERS IN PURGATORY: Stephen King (left) and Peter Straub collaborate 


on The Talisman,an ambitious fantasy representing a change of pace for both 


authors. 


ican authors representing the other 
end of the critical scale) ooze from 


_the page in despicably convincing 


incantations. 

Only the club-footed Morgan of 
Orris — a minor league Darth Vader 
caricature — and _ stereotypically 
shopworn B-actress Lily Cavanaugh 
adhere to the one-dimensionality 
both authors have been frequently 
slammed for. 

The Talisman is Stephen King’s 
most satisfying work 


RICHARD LEACOCK: The pioneering film 
maker will even at the Herrouet’ Theater. 
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since the 


plague-and-suffering The Stand, and 
perhaps the breakthrough novel for 
the less-successful Straub. Noted 
case of arrested childhood Steven 
Spielberg has reportedly procured 
the screen rights, in what should 
prove a challenge to his squeaky- 
clean persona. Until then, The 
Talisman remains the _ ultimate 
hammock novel, an eminently 
enjoyable diversion from the mind- 
frazzle that invariably accompanies 
the pre-final onslaught. 


| white dresses of a debutan: 


and overalls of a political 
speech in rural Wisconsin, 
Leacock -captures these 
rituals in his camera and 
unleashes them unironed 
onto the screen. Leacock 
will join several of his films 
this evening at Fort Ethan 
Allen’s Herrouet Theater. 
Appearing as part of the 
More Reel Than _ Surreal 
Film Festival, Leacock will 
complement a showing that 


see LEACOCK, page 4 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 862-0656 . 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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Where having an attitude is fun 
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5 WEST CANAL ST.. 


7:30 pm Tues-Fri. ¢ 10:00 am-5:00 pm Sat. 


WINOOSKI e 655-0180 
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Baroque Ensemble to 
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Celebrate Bach's 5 ue 


By OLIVIA JAHNSEN 


NE eighty-five _ is 
only a calendar page 


: away — let the celebration 


begin! The 300th birthday 
of baroque’s most prolific 
virtuoso, J.S. Bach is the 
raison de fete this. Friday 
night. Accomplished musi- 
cians on period instruments 
will rise to the occasion for 
“Un-Birthday Con- 
cert”? presented by UVM’s 
Baroque Ensemble Novem- 
ber-.30 at -Of00r pire 
Redstone Recital Hall. 

Now in its 20th season, 
Vermont’s oldest baroque 
chamber ensemble will per- 
form works for voice and an 
assortment of period instru- 
ments. Their program opens 
with a piece of uncertain 
origin, a trio sonata some 
attribute to the man for 
whom Bach’s Goldberg Var- 
iations are named. Follow- 
ing a sonata for violin and 
harpsichord, soprano Jill 
Levis will perform two 
cantata arias. Closing the 
first half will be a piece less 
frequently performed, 
Bach’s Toccata in G minor 
for Harpsichord. 

A flute sonata by Bach’s 
most famous. son, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel, begins the 
second portion of the cele- 
bration. Three selections for 
harpsichords from The Art 
of Fugue follow, leading to 
the finale; a second set of 
cantata arias. 

Performers in Friday’s 
concert will include several 
UVM faculty members and 
two musicians from the 
community: Jill Levis gives 
lessons in voice, and Peter 


].S. BACH: The UVM Ensemble will peform-a selection of the 
virtuso’s work this Friday in celebration of his 300th birthday. 


Tourin is a maker of da 
gamba instruments. Jane 
Ambrose, baroque flute, 
Philip Ambrose and Eliza- 
beth Metcalfe, harpsichords, 
William Metcalfe, recorder, 
and Thomas Read, baroque 
violin, all teach at the 
University. 

William Metcalfe has 
organized the group’s Lane 
Series concerts this season. 
The ensemble has retained 
several of its original mem- 
bers and involved many 
newer ones, remaining con- 
stant over the past decade. 
Performances have _ taken 
them to many colleges in 
New Engiand, the capital, 
and south to the Carolinas. 

Friday’s will be an ‘‘un- 
birthday” concert; another, 


featuring Bach’s B minor 
Mass with the Oriana Sin- 
gers, is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 24 —a closer approxi- 
mation of the composer’s 
actual anniversary, March 
21. Metcalfe describes Fri- 
day’s program as involving 
“a potpourri of instru- 
ments,’ demonstrating both 
instrumental. variety and 
virtuoso concentrations. 


The concert is the 
second of four UVM baro- 
que performances offered as 
part of the 1984-1985 Lane 
Series. Tickets begin at 
$5 and are available at the 
UVM Campus Ticket Store 
656-3085, and the UVM 
Recital Hall the night of the 
performance. 


Leacock Behind the Lens 


continued from preceding page 


spans 50 years of his career. 

The earliest film fea- 
tured in the _ showing, 
Canary ‘Bananas (1935), 
depicts life on Leacock’s 
father’s banana farm on the 
Canary Islands. This docu- 
mentary, made when Lea- 
cock was 14, established his 
relationship with his film 


mentor, Robert Flaherty. 
Community of _ Praise 
-(1982), a documentary 


about a religious family in 
Muncie, Indiana, stands as 
the latest of Leacock’s 
works at the showing. 

What sets Leacock apart 
from other documentists is 
his unique perspective. 
Always concerned with cap- 
turing events as they hap- 
pen, Leacock adopts the 
role of an observer rather 
than a director in his film 
making. He allows an event 
to flow over his camera 
instead of trying to channel 
the actions within an event. 
This philosophy came to be 
known as Cinema Verite. 

The film Primary 
(1960) stands as America’s 


first cinema verite film. This 
documentary follows 
Hubert Humphrey and John 
F. Kennedy through the 
state of Wisconsin as they 
campaign for the presiden- 
tial primary. As viewers, we 
see the usual hand shaking 
and speech making; we also 
see the unusual Hum- 
phrey lecturing his wife 
before they appear on tele- 
vision together; Jack Ken- 
nedy smoking incessantly 
while waiting for the pri- 
mary results in a hotel room 


cluttered with dinner 
dishes. These details, 
usually trimmed off in 
television coverage, com- 
bine with the speeches and 
smiles to make a “real” 
primary. Thus, cinema 


verite is born. 


Although Leacock tries 
not to affect an event while 


filming, he remains very 
much a participant..Cinema 
verite does not mean taking 
all-inclusive helicoptor shots 
of an event. Rather, it 
means knowing what to 


focus on and when.» Lea- 
cock refers to his films as 
“sketches” and, in many 
ways, they are. 

By panning in on cer- 
tain details, Leacock gives 
honest shape to his docu- 
mentaries. For example, in 
Primary, he captures the 
feeling of a speech given by 
Hubert Humphrey by con- 
centrating on the stern 
expressions of his farmer- 
listeners as well as the 
speaking candidate. One has 
the feeling of being among 
the crowd. Like a painter or 
composer, Leacock achieves 
understanding or honesty 
by relying on feeling and 
instinct. With this in mind, 
A Stravinsky Portrait 
(1964) is just that, a 
feeling portrait of the Rus- 
sian master. 

Happy Mother’s - Day 
(1968) joins the films men- 
tioned above as well as 
several others at the show- 
ing this evening at 8:00. 

Tickets are $4.50 gener- 
al admission and $3.50 for 
students and senior citizens. 
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‘NOT FAR FROM ROME: FGTH’s new album, Welcome to the 
Pleasuredome, wallows in the playful hedonism but fails to meet. 


expectations. 
By MATT ZINN 

rankie Goes to Hollywood are possibly Britain’s 

biggest musical sensation since the Sex Pistols. Ever 
since the BBC banned “Relax,” the band’s debut single, 
FGTH have easily eclipsed groups like Culture Club to 
become the most controversial band in years. By the 
end of the year, “‘Relax”’ is expected to surpass the 2.1 


million mark in U.K. sales and become Britain’s all-time 


top-selling single. 


-FGTH consists of Holly Johnson and Paul Ruther- 
ford on vocals, bassist Mark O’Toole, guitarist Brian 
Nash, and drummer Peter Gill. However, the real force 
behind the band are master producer Trevor Horn, 
known primarily for his work with Yes, and ex-NME 
journalist Paul Morley. The two head the newly formed 
Zang Tuum Tumb (ZTT) record label and are given 
much of the credit for Frankie’s overwhelming commer- 
cial success. Morley is responsible for the blitz of 
“Frankie Say. Relax” T-shirts widely worn. throughout 
London this summer. 

FGTH’s debut album, Welcome to the Pleasure- 
dome, has recently been released and is a showcase of 
hedonism. 

The two LP set opens with some tropical chirps and 
whistles sounding like extras from an old Tarzan set, 
then launches into the title track. The tune opens fast 
and furious with primal shouts abounding, then slows a 
bit allowing the song to breathe. The sharp execution 
and reoccurring guitar theme allow the opening side to 
serve as a pleasant sequel to the monster singles from 
which FGTH spawned. 

Side two begins with a shortened version of 
“Relax,” and is entirely satisfying. ‘““Relax” is a rich, 
irresistible, enticing dance track that is destined to find 
its way into many more turntables before its time has 
passed. “‘War,” a remix of the familiar Whitfield-Strong 
protest song, follows but is clouded by an unsatisfying 
mix and consequently loses some of the urgency of 
Frankie’s non-album version. 

“Two Tribes” ends the side on an upbeat note, but 
seems to suffer from a lack of plentitude that made it 
the chart buster it was this past summer. 

However, side three of The Pleasuredome diminishes 
the early material’s credibility. Beginning with a garden- 
variety version of Bruce Springsteen’s ‘‘Born to Run”’ 
and continuing with a rendition of the Bacharach and 
David classic “San Jose,” this side leaves one asking 
“What Happened? Is this some kind of joke?” 

No joke! This is hedonism, Frankie Goes to Holly- 
wood style. Nevertheless, pleasuredome or not, Fran- 
kie’s version of “Born to Run” doesn’t do the song 
justice. Nobody sings it like Bruce, but FGTH don’t 
even attempt to alter the song much and it comes out 
sounding almost juvenile. The side ends with a song 
called “Wish,” an average track featuring acoustic 
guitars and women howling with pleasure mixed into 
the background. 

The inside sleeve features an equation which reads: 
“the spunk plus the bomb plus the torture instrument 
times Frankie equals the bang.” Although this album 
shows promise on the part of FGTH and Trevor Horn’s 
“wall of sound” production is exceptional, the bang 
seems to be missing somewhere and the result is a record 
which is far less than sensational. 

Nevertheless, The Pleasuredome fails to live up to 
the hype and anticipation created by their previous hit 
singles and excessive promotion. 
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The Passport. Ski weekends, holidays and 

weekdays alike for only $10 a day! Or save 
60% off the cross country day rate. 50% 
off ski rentals and group lessons. Plus, 
enjoy special savings at area businesses 
listed below. All for only $35.00 


See ewe to 


The Passport Plus. Enjoy all 
the advantages of the 
regular Passport plus 
special savings at nearby Bolton Valley: + 
$6.00 off their adult day ticket, $4.00 off 
_j their junior ticket. 50% off group ski 
lessons. Or ski Bolton Valley at night for 
only $5.00. All for only $45.00 
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The Season Pass. Gives you 50% off ski 
rentals and lessons, all the great off-slope 
discounts of the regular Passport, plus a full 
season’s unlimited skiing for one low price 
— your choice of plans. 
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CO Season/Adult $275 Andress } 
OJ Season/Child (14 & under) $185 
0 Season/Youth (17 & under) $220 
C Season/Young Adult (22 & under) $250 Telephone 
0) Season/Family $945 Check # Amount $ 
0) Season/College $145 

1D Season/Midweek (Single) $160 pecan a ty 
O Passport Plus $ 45 Expiration Date 

C Passport $ 35 Signature 


City State Zip 


Mail this coupon to The Village at Smugglers’ Notch, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464. Camera for I.D. photos at: . : , 
Down Under Sports (Thursdays 5-9), Carroll Reed (Fridays, 5-9), The Alpine Shop (Saturdays, 10-5), Halvorson’s : F 4 


The above rates are good through December 9, 1984, Offer limited to legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton 
Counties, New York, and to Vermont college students. 


Special Passport and Pass Discounts At: 


B. T. McGuire’s Lounge Fitness Unlimited The Red Fox Ski Dorm ; 
Chez Moustache Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop 

Command Performance Miser Rent-A-Car Tortilla Flat 

“The D&H” Restaurant Northern Lights Nautilus Windjammer Restaurant 

Endurance Sports 
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| The George Bishop Lane Series presents 


“A Pianistic Supernova’ 


New York Times 


Anton 
 Kuerti 


Beethoven, Schubert & Chopin 


Saturday, December 1 
8:00 p.m. 
First Congregational Church 


Tickets at the Flynn Theatre 
' and the UVM Campus Ticket Store 
$5and $10.50 656-3085 


The POINSETTIAS are coming! 


All Foliage plants 


1/3 OFF 


See display at UVM Bookstore 


Sale thru 12/7/84 


CATAMOUNT ARTS AND THE VERMONT ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND PRESENT 


Ray Charles 


IN CONCERT 


; _ pO, 
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With The 
Raelettes 
and The Ray 
Charles 
Orchestra 


SATURDAY 

DECEMBER 

8th 

7:00 & 9:30 

The Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


TICKETS: $40.50, $12.50, $15 

At Flynn Theatre & Campus Book Store, Burlington; 
Buch Spieler, Montpelier; or call 748-2600 or 
86-FLYNN. Major credit cards accepted. 
Co-sponsored by WJOY/Q99 and WDEV. 


Degas: 
Printer 


AT THE THEATER: WOMAN WITH A FAN: “Degas was in- 
terested, not in capturing anatomical precision, but rather captur- 
ing physical movement with line.” Below: Mademoiselle Decat at 


the Cafe des Ambassadeurs. 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 

BOSTON — The print 
making of Edgar Degas 
(1834-1917), presently ex- 
hibited at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
reveals, through a series of 
prints, the French Impres- 


sionist’s artistic thought 
process. 

Degas was unlike other 
French Impressionists 


because he chose human 
gestures for subject matter, 
rather than the landscape 
motifs of Monet, Renoir 
and Pissaro. Degas was 
interested in using line to 
capture movement and 
freeze time in a print. He 
was influenced mainly by 
two mid-nineteenth century 
French painters, Ingres and 
Delacroix. Ingres influenced 
his use of line, Delacroix, 
his use of color. 

The early prints done in 
the late 1850s and early 
60s are mainly portraits 
after Rembrandt, showing 
the line techniques of etch- 
ing and cross-hatching on 
metal plates. For about 10 
years thereafter, Degas 
ceased making prints, and 
when he resumed in the 
early 1870s he began ex- 
ploring more _ intricate 
methods of print making 
such as lithographs and dry 
point etchings. And instead 
of portraits, Degas became 
absorbed with themes. He 
printed in series form, 
repeating a single theme 
again and again until he felt 
he had achieved perfection. 

A major theme Degas 
became obsessed with was 
the Cafe Concert involving 
outdoor performances in 
the evening at Parisian 


cafes. And instead of draw- 
ing 
Degas 
viewer’s perspective. Moving 


just the 
fragmented 


performer, 
the 


from the back row to the 
orchestra pit to the stage 
itself, Degas captured the 
unexpected foreground for 
his prints. 

In the _ lithographic 
series ‘Mademoiselle Decat 
at the Cafe des Ambassa- 
deurs,”’ (1877-78), Degas’ 
prints reveal such differ- 
ences in perspective. In one 
print, he blurs the image of 
the performer and focuses 
on the back of the lady’s 
head sitting in front of him. 


Shifting to the orchestral 
pit, Degas’ focus is on the 
orchestral instruments, 
bows obstructing the view 
of the stage. And finally, 
the foreground is blackened 
to permit concentration 
only on the performer, and 
to focus the viewer’s atten- 
tion on light, floodlight on 
the stage, the glimmering 


light of a chandelier, lights 
emanating from gas lamps 
and starlight. 

Degas was interested in 
exactness of line, to show 
light movement on_ his 
figures. He captured motion 


two-dimensional 


The Painter as 


with precision, but while he 
was interested in the body’s 
movement he was not inter- 
ested in how it moved. He 
seemed not to have the 
anatomical interest that 
someone like Leonardo da 
Vinci possessed. His figures 
often appear disembodied. 
The performer in_ the 
‘““Mademoiselle Becat”’ 
series, for example, has no 
neck. 


Anatomical 
was not Degas’ concern. He 
wanted, as did the Impres- 
sionists, to work with the 
light shifting about an 
object. He was also influ- 
enced by Japanese _ art 
which, characteristically 
two dimentional, created a 
tension with the influence 
of nineteenth century Euro- 
pean Realism in his work. 

The Japanese portrayal 
of the human being is flat; a 
figure 
ornament set against an 
intricate framework of lines 
and often accented by the 
traditional Japanese orna- 
mentation of a tapestry or 
fan. 


The Japanese painter 
Suzuki Harunobu (1725- 
1770) influenced Degas 
with his creative formula, a 
portrayal of one figure 
standing, and one seated, 
each quietly absorbed. 

The Japanese influence, 
combined with the Euro- 
pean influence, is clearly 
portrayed in Degas’ print 
“At the Theater: Woman 
with a Fan,” (1878-80). 
This piece reveals many 
aspects of Degas’ work. 
Here we see the ornamen- 
tal fan and MHaronobu’s 
formula of the two separate 
figures. The awkward per- 
spective used here places a 
woman holding a fan in the 
foreground, so we as view- 
ers get the sense of sitting 
behind her as part of the 
audience. 

Degas’ interest, not with 
physical proportions, but 
rather with capturing physi- 
cal movement is evident 
here also. The dancer near- 
est the viewer is drawn so 
her legs could not realisti- 
cally connect to her torso, 
but in so doing Degas has 
perfected the appearance of 
movement in this _ print. 


And, again in the Japanese - 


influence, the figures seem 
flat and two-dimensional, 
quite unlike the three- 
dimensional reality of 
human appearance. 


These prints were not 
generally publicized by 
Degas. They represented, 
therefore, the artist’s pri- 
vate exploration with tech- 
nique, and they reveal to 
the viewer much about the 
internal thought process of 
the artist, Edgar Degas. The 
exhibit will continue in 
Boston until January 13, 
1985. 
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Films on [EXPRESSLY YOURS 


Campus 


**** Excellent 
ree Good 
+? Average/Watchable 
* Lamentable 
Thursday — _ Citizen 
Kane **** (1941) The film 
that boosted corpulent wine 
guzzler Orson Welles to 
fame still stands as his 
most cohesive work; as well 
as one of the most auda- 
cious debuts in screen his- 
tory. Tracing the rise and 
fall of an egomaniacal news- 
paper tycoon (loosely based 
on the late William Ran- 
dolph Hearst), Kane’s mas- 
terful composition and 
finely-hewn plot combines 
for a tour de force that the 
multi-talented Welles has 
never been quite able to 
duplicate. In stylistically 
sharp black and white, with 
an excellent supporting cast 
which includes Joseph 
Cotten, Everett Sloane, and 
Agnes Morehead. (S.A. 
Films, B106 Angell). 


Friday — Apocalypse’ 
Now **** (1979) Francis 
Coppola’s Heart of Dark- 
ness pastiche is hardly the 
definitive Vietnam War 
film, but remains one of the 
most ambitious and com- 
pelling films of the 70s. 
Solid Marine type Martin 
Sheen is dispatched to blow 
away Sydney Greenstreet- 
styled demagogue- Marlon 
Brando; and the accom- 
panying river junket is a 
violent, surrealistic odyssey 
enhanced by a vintage rock 
soundtrack and riveting bat- 
tle footage. Shot on loca- 
tion in the Philippines. With 
Dennis Hopper, Frederic 
Forrest, and a maniacal 
Robert Duvall, as _ the 
napalm-breathing Col. Kil- 
gore. (S.A. Films, B106 
Angell). 


Thursday — Porky’s * — 
(1982) Witless, stupid, and 
sexist. Bob Clark’s cinema- 
tic. wet dream is the most 
wretched of all teenage sex 
comedies; replete with gags 
that make National Lam- 
poon’s worst excesses seem 
Shakespearean, and an 
interchangeable cast of 
no-talents. No subtlety. No 
laughs. No fun. (Sponsored 
by the Inter-Residence Hall 
Association, 235 Marsh Life 
Sciences. ) 


Sunday — A Clockwork 
Orange **** (1971) Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s adaptation of 
the Anthony Burgess novel 
is a nightmarish vision of 
the future — at once as 
scarifying and as plausible 
as anything in 1984. Mal- 
‘colm McDowell leads a gang 
of marauding thugs through 
a shell-shocked London, 
eventually undergoing a 
government subsidized 
mind-control after commit- 
ting a brutal murder. Tech- 
nically dazzling, with some 
heady questions under- 
cutting its endless violence. 
A brilliant film. (S.A. Films, 
B106 Angell). 


See calendar for showtimes. 
—Dan Williams 
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Stuff Your Mouth... 
Stuff A Stocking! 


Our flavored gourmet popcorn is perfect for 
munching, snacking and, if you can part with 
it...gift giving! A perfect Christmas stocking 
stuffer. Tastes that have caught the country 
like wildfire: 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


We know what boys like - from the 
skin out. Want to dress him up, or 
N shape him up? No sweat. We've got the 
' goods at University Mall, 


| Bubblegum Pina Colada 
fg law LN cee Amaretto/Almond Butterscotch/Granola 
Bet) Dress Shirt by Marquis Pizza Grape 
eb Sen Vale Watermelon Bacon & Cheese 
Leather Jacket. Chess King Chocolate Cinnamon 
Racquetball Racquet 
oct Tibettne Svar Caramel/Nut _ Pecan Almond Glaze 


Shot at-the Woolen Mill 
Health & Fitness Center 


Strawberry 


A FANTASY OF FLAVORS/ 


INSIDE ZAYRES 
MALL ENTRANCE 


Stop By For An E-Kernel-Ly Delicious Free Sample! 


UNIVERSITY MIALL.. : 


Dorset St. at Williston Rd., So. Burlington, VT., just off Exit 14E, 1-89 


50 STORES e ENCLOSED MALL e FREE PARKING « OPEN 7 DAYS 
HOLIDAY HOURS: 9:30-9:30 Mon.-Sat. 12-6 Sun 
BEGINNING DEC. 10: 9:30-10:30 Mon-Sat. 12-6 Sun 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS__— ! e 3 
| River Level, Champlain Mill, Winooski 65-0064 Daily 10-9 Sun toes $ Little Caesars prepares 
128% Church St. Burlington 863-8133 Daily 9:30- 7.30 Sun 12-4 you for the real world. 
20% OFF ALL GUITARS, Sa 


STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 
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DRESSING FOR SUCCESS. 


Sure it’s great to be in college and sit around 
and eat pizza, but someday you're going to. need 
a job. But first you have to get the job. Which 
means first you have to get an interview. And 
once you get that, what are you going to wear to 
it? If you dress up too nicely, they're going to 
think, hey, look at his clothes, why does he need 
a job? And if you dress too sloppy, they'll think, 
hey, why should I hire someone who dresses like 
a bum? 


But just in case they do hire you, what are you 
going to wear to the job? I mean, you won t have 
money right away to buy new clothes. So maybe 
you can wear what you wore to the interview... 
the first day on the job. Then you'll have to give 
the suit back to the friend you borrowed it from. 
So...what are you going to wear the second day? 


Maybe you should just stay in college fora 
while longer. At least there you can get 2 for I 
pizza at Little Caesars. (Tip: put it on your 
resume. In days like these, employers are look- 
ing for someone who knows how to get more out 
of a buck.) 


DOWNTOWN QUICK 
STOP & DELI 
FREE DELIVERY 


Deli, grocery, or beverage. 


Shelbume at Flynn 


658-9151 Call ahead for Quick Pick-up 


© 1984 Little Caesar Enterprises, Inc, 


me oo ms ost = VALUABLE COUPON = === sem ome mem 


FREE PIZZA! 


Buy any size original round pizza at regular price, get identical pizza i 
4 FREE with this coupon at participating Little Caesars, Carry-out 7 


only, One coupon per customer, 
{ Expires;Dec.8 | 


658-2259 ween wersid [1 Cg) Uitte Cnrecanas eiaan 


Delivery to campus locations 
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PROFESSORS, Come in To 


TAKE THE “CUT” Whispers for your 


OUT OF UNIVERSITY 
CUTBACKS — Seasons Treatings 


USE KINKO’S he ae 
PROFESSOR PUBLISHING 


¢ Actually Add Supplementary Materials 
to Your Course 

¢ No Charge to You or Your Department 

¢ Low Cost to Your Students 


¢ Overnight Orders 
¢ Free Pick Up and Delivery 


For more information, call Dr. 196 Main Street 
Howard Hawkes, toll-free at 


(800) 235-6919 Burlington 
In California, call (800) 292-6640 Phone 658-2561 


HILLEL 
Film: | 
‘*ZJUBIN AND THE IPO’? 


Sunday Dec. 2 
Commons 216 


e A HS 
4-4 5 bring this add in for 10% off bring this add in for 30% off bring this add in for 10% off EF 
Felfel Supper a ee ee : 
7 
eee ee ee EEE ET TT 
LRINA CHINESE & POLYNESIAN CUISINES i ae ot See ee — 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
LITE sea haat 1:30-12:00AM A ; 
ri-Sat—11;30-3: 
2 er | 22 40% OFF ALL ALBUMS = | 
a= ae ee 658- 5475 _ 
Gi _ - YOUR Ch, Rock Tour Shirts ; 
gO at 

RS) r ; 

: ss Pa asc } GRATEFUL DEAD ae Rock Bottom Prices - 
= HEADQUARTERS Custom Airbrush Art = 
el St qf 

CORPORATE WAY | @ hats r i 
SOUTH BURLINGTON TAKE OUT ORDERS | @ buttons e | 
[Across trom University Mall] TEL.658-3033 i" @ bumper stickers et Sweatshirts R 
LE a iy - ® wall hangings Tye-Dyes ; 
y -PIPES UP. i 
: Fj INCEST ‘ q 
THE ONLY GIFTS 
BEVERAGE )f coe 
V G : 
: 4 
WAREHOUSE | |f A 
i i 
IS IN WINOOSKI Ve 
F : ~ 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection Jer Ili Re © po WT 
: lime NGO : 
A By tril “So hae es ek ee We Be 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency bring this add in for 10% off bring this add in for 10% off bring this add in for 10% off 
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By PEGGY BASLOW 

In the early morning hours of 
Friday, Nov. 
sound was to be heard on the 
Burlington radio scene. The source: 
radio station WXXX, a.k.a. 95.3 
Triple X FM. Ever since this maver- 
ick station released its modulation 
to the public ear, the overall 
response has been tremendous. It 
has literally become the talk of the 
town. General Manager John 
Nichols said that the _ station 
received over 4000 calls during its 
first week of operations. 


Triple X offers an approach to 
not experienced 


radio-listening 


Holiday Spirits Aren’t Always Holly Jolly 


16, 1984, a fresh 


before in the Burlington area. 
Having already been equated with 
some of the larger stations in the 
New York and Boston areas, the 
station offers a format of “con- 
temporary hit radio”’ in which a live 
disc jockey is constantly present, as 
well as a more upbeat variety of 
music. Contemporary hit radio is 
not to be confused with ‘“‘Top 40,”’ 
which Program Director Rob Poulin 
believes is a “‘generic term”’ that is 
presently outdated. Strains of 
Chaka Khan, Tina Turner, Grand- 
master Flash, the Psychedelic Furs, 
Prince, Julian Lennon, and Lionel 
Ritchie are just a few of the numer- 
ous artists to frequent airplay. 


The station is trying to target 
an audience encompassing the ages 
of .18 through 34. Nichols believes 
that this is being accomplished due 
to the “good music”’ and also due 
to the fact that the station is not 
an automated one. 

Reaction from the UVM stu- 
dent community has been varied, to 
say the least. 

Jeannine Barbuto of Peabody, 
Mass. would never listen to a radio 
station in Vermont until WXXX 
came along. Yet she has her qualms, 
“They [Vermont stations] don’t 
compare to Boston stations.” 

Graduate student, Howard Sil- 
verberg from Syracuse, New York 
said of 95.3, “They think they’re 
rock and roll, but I don’t agree...”’ 

Louise Romano of Montpelier 
found it “repetitious”? and hence 
“quite boring.” She’s tired of hear- 
ing Stevie Wonder and thinks that 
XXX sounds like QCR in format. 

Another person liked the diver- 
sity of the sound and thought the 
DJs had more personality than 
most. 

Matt Slepian of New Jersey 
reflected the opinion held by most 
when queried about their feelings 
toward this new project. Overall, 
Matt liked the music and felt that it 
was the best thing around locally. 

Potential advertisers have also 
responded quite favorably. On the 
first day of radio service, 50 ads per 
day were being run. At present, 
because of new interest 70 to 80 
ads are running. 

All of this is a result of the 
Champlain Valley Broadcasting 
Corporation, which owns WXXX. 
The corporation has been in exis- 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
At There’s no place like 
home for the holidays. 
If holiday songs conjure up 
images of a warm fire, a 
loving family, and your fish 
“Sparky,”’ then the pheno- 
menon of holiday depres- 
sion may be hard to grasp. 
The media portrays the 
Christmas season as a time 
of family togetherness, 
wealth, and prosperity for 
_all. Traditionally, the holi- 
days are seen as times of 
joy, giving, and happiness. 
Camera commercials, for 
example, portray this feel- 
ing of abundant joy in ads 
that show families circling 
the decorated Scotch pine, 
opening expensive gifts with 
sincere smiles on their faces. 


In_ reality, however, 
these holiday scenarios 
rarely occur. Many students 
venture home for Christmas 
break with nostalgic visions 
of a golden childhood that 
they never experienced. 
“High expectations about 
the holidays paired with the 
reality of a not so perfect 


situation often lead to con- 
fusion about one’s role,” 
said Nancy Miller-Levine, a 
counselor at UVM’s Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. 
“Often we try to live up to 


others’ expectations and 
resentment usually  fol- 
lows.” 

Other situations that 


bring feelings of confusion 
and helplessness are rushing 
around for last minute gifts, 
pressure to spend lots of 
‘money on gifts, and always 
trying to be happy. “We 
often experience an imbal- 
ance when lots of time and 
energy. goes into giving and 
bringing,” said Miller- 
Levine. Students often feel 
overwhelmed by the mag- 
namity of their commit- 
ments at home. 

There are steps that can 
be taken to overcome am- 
bivalent feelings of joy and 
sadness. First, check and see 
if your holiday expectations 
are realistic. If you have 
illusions of returning to 
your own room with your 
belongings intact, and your 
younger brother Harvey has 
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taken over your space, then 
you will undoubtedly ex- 
perience despair. ‘“‘It’s im- 
portant to erase unrealistic 
expectations. Don’t — set 
yourself up for disappoint- 
ments,” said Miller-Levine. 


Another way of dealing 
with holiday blues is to 
remove yourself from the 
family situation for a while. 
Treat yourself to a long 
walk alone or spend time 
visiting other friends. Most 
of all, said Miller-Levine, 
“Give yourself permission 
to feel the sadness.” 

Until the media stops 
dictating to society that it is 
the season to be jolly, most 
people will continue to feel 
let down when their own 
reality isn’t all yisions of 
sugar plums. “We should 
put a little less pressure on 
ourselves about what we 
think people and society 
expect from us. There are 
people who appreciate us 
for ourselves and not for 
the models that we are 
given to emulate,” said 
Miller-Levine. 
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tence for about five years or so, 
even though the station has just 
come on the air. Planning started 
over six years ago, when Corpora- 
tion member Howard Ginsberg 
petitioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a license for’ 
an FM radio station in South Bur- 
lington at a frequency of 95.3 
megahertz. A broadcast radius of 


about 40 miles can be figured from 


the majority of phone calls 
received. Even so, a few calls have 
come from places such as Castleton, © 
Randolph, and Rouses Point, New 
York. 

According to Nichols, there 
really weren’t any major problems 
in setting the station up, except in 
the search for a proper studio 
location. It took the better part of 
a month and a half, but a location 
was finally found next to a doctor’s 
office in a building on Kennedy 
Drive in South Burlington. But 
since then, everything has gone 
pretty smoothly. 

Nichols does expect a few 
“minor” changes in future pro- 
gramming. There stands a good 
chance that newscasts will be 
lengthened to more fully report 
local news. There is also a possibi- 
lity of a syndicated radio show, 
which would contain music, to be 
incorporated into Triple X’s struc- 
ture. : 

Promotion will play a big. part 
in the station’s destiny. Besides the 
usual bumperstickers and prize 
giveaways, one thing in the offing is 
a Stroh’s Superstar Talent Search to ' 
find the best bands in the area. 

Most people will agree, though, 
that this is a long time in coming. 
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EPSON & UNIVERSAL MICRO 
SYSTEMS 


for computers & service you can rely on 


IM ITIININOLIIAU tO atnnie 


THE QX-10 


| An English speaking computer 

Hn lM complete with VALDOCS integrated 
— software, CP/M and 256 K RAM. A 
i professional system thats so easy 
to use 


$1995.00 


A lap sized computer with 64K and 
CP/M-4 built-in programs including 
word processing and a spread sheet. 
The Geneva is expandable and still fits 
in your briefcase. 


$995.00 


Ask about our special educational prices! 


UNIVERSAL MICRO SYSTEMS 


1 Bridge Street, Waitsfield 496-4145 
for all your computer needs 


He’s been chased, thrown through a window, and arrested. 
_ Eddie Murphy is a Detroit cop on vacation in Beverly Hills. 


BEVERIY, HILLS 


LY 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS ANON SIMPSON JERRY BRUCKHEIMER PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH FOODIE MURPHY PROQUCTIONS 
A MARTIN BREST HLM-EODIE MURPHY*BEVERLY HILLS COP+SCREENPLAY BY DANIEL PETRIE JR STORY BY (IANILO BACH AND DANIEL PETRIE JA 
PROOUGED BY DON SIMPSON AND JERRY BRUCKHEIMER: DIRE CTEO BY MARTIN BREST COCs erties) / PARAMOUNT PICTURE on 

% woman as aoa, NW 


Ristieruteme 


Opens Wednesday, Dec, 5" at a Theater Near You 


Ford von Weise 


Munching in Manhattan 


Manhattan Flavors, 19 East Allen St., Winooski, 
655-0061 
Mentattan Flavors provides a “get away from it all” 
atmosphere that UVM students might find relaxing 
during the exam crunch to come. Situated off the 
beaten path of most Burlingtonians, Manhattan Flavors 
is a refreshing change from the hustle and bustle of the 
Church St. Marketplace. _ 

The interior of the restaurant may seem small yet 
the high ceilings and tall lace-curtained windows create a 
sense of spaciousness, thus a Victorian air of elegance. 

The menu of Manhattan Flavors requires some 
thought as the choices are both enticing and varied. The 
appetizers range from stuffed mushrooms caps (deli- 
cious!), oysters on the half, shrimp cocktail, artichoke 
hearts and escargot. For the entree, one may choose not 
only from the menu provided but from a varied selec- 
tion of evening specials too. One can choose from the 
Filet of Sole Veronique, Veal Scallopini Marsala, Brook 
Trout .Almondine and Breast of Chicken Florentine, 
among many others, not to mention a selection of 
pastas combined with seafood like the Shrimp Katecina 
with Fettucini. Served with the entree is a salad with 
rice or pasta. 

The servings were light enough to feel satisfied 
without feeling overfull. Manhattan Flavors also pro- 
vides a vast assortment of wines to suit one’s pallet and 
purse. If you are feeling extravagant, you may try the 
Louis Jadot Ponilly Fuisse for $25.00 a bottle. For 
dessert one can choose, not from a menu but from a 
gorgeous dessert display tray of chocolate tortes, cakes 
and fruit tarts. 

Serving continental cuisine, Manhattan Flavors 
upholds the high standards of exceptional cosmopolitan 
eating. With carefully prepared dishes, fresh food daily, 
and a romantic setting, a meal at Manhattan Flavors is a 
pleasurable and satisfying treat. —Beth Cahill 


Deja Vu Hosts High 
Class Beer 


Deja Vu Cafe, 185 Pearl St., Burlington, 864-7917 

y the end of the semester, everyone is tired of 

classes, roommates, and the same old routine. 
Probably the idea of guzzling down a Miller or a Bud- 
weiser for the hundredth time since September doesn’t 
even appeal to the most hard-core cheap beer loving 
freshman. 5 

Deja Vu offers a slew of imported beers from 
Norway, West Germany, and merry old England. Most 
of these are distributed by Merchant Du Vin. The 
founders of this company searched out the most isola- 
ted breweries in Europe and brought their provin- 
cially famous ales and lagers to the states. 

The prices may seem prohibitive at first, but for the 
quality and taste, $3.25/bottle is more than reasonable. 
Don’t drink these lagers and ales as rapidly as you would 
the domestic varieties, though, the alcohol content 
tends to be a tad higher than the U.S,’s hops and barley. 

So treat yourself to an evening of imports at Deja 
Vu. Take an opportunity to indulge, next semester isn’t 
as far off as you think. 

—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Achoo! It’s the Flu! 


By SUE LEWIS 

It’s that time of year 
again — the cold season. 
The stuffy and runny nose, 
scratchy throat, fatigue, and 
the nagging cough are the 
universal symptoms which 
are associated with the 
uncomfortable malady, the 
common cold. 

What can you do to 
avoid getting the complex, 
yet minor illness? Not very 
much! The plain and simple 
fact of the matter is that 
the causative agents of the 
common cold virus (over 
120 viral strains) will sur- 
round you somewhere or 
another this winter. 

The cold viruses thrive 
in indoor, closed areas, 
especially where lots of 
people gather. Your chances 
of catching a cold after 
‘being in a classroom with 
snifflers and sneezers is 
greater than if you expose 
yourself to the winter ele- 
ments outdoors. Our con- 
ceptualization of a cold 
manifesting from walking 
bare-headed in the rain or 
catching a draft is only half 
correct. The majority of 
colds during the winter are 
caused by person-to-person 
transfer of the virus, as the 
majority of our time is 
spent indoors. 

The common cold is 
primarily an infection of 
the lining membrane of the 
upper respiratory tract 
(nose, sinuses, throat). As a 
result of the infection, the 
mucous formation increases 
which produces the conges- 

_ tion and a great deal of nose 
blowing. The scratchy 
throat and cough is due to 
the post-nasal drip which is 
also a result of the increase 
in mucous flow. One may 
also experience a mild eleva- 
tion of temperature result- 
ing in a fever. 

The common cold is not 
only spread by sneezing and 
coughing, but it is also 
contracted from _ shaking 
hands and handling con- 


S tay away from alcohol. 
Every hour — drink liquids. 


Sleep as much as possible. 


if fever is present. ° 
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S$ ore throat — gurgle with warm salty water. 
I nstant relief is not without warning — read all drug labels 
C onsume hot liquids for a cough. 

K leenex to be thrown away — don’t spread the virus. 


N ourish your cold — feed a cold and feed a fever!! 


E very level must stay low — exercise is not recommended 


taminated articles. This 
doesn’t mean you should 
not shake hands with any- 
one during the four or so 
months of winter, but it 
wouldn’t hurt to wash your 
hands more frequently. One 
of the factors which makes 
the common cold so com- 
plex to study is the variabi- 
lity of resistance which 
people seem to demon- 
strate. 

Everyone’s resistance to 
the common cold is differ- 
ent. Some people experi- 
ence five to six colds a year, 
and some never experience 
a cold for years. Did you 
ever notice how some of 
your friends always seem to 
catch a cold, whereas others 
seem to always be able to 
resist getting sick? The 
puzzling variations in resis- 
tance make it difficult for 
medical research to evaluate 
the results of medication on 
the course of the common 
cold, but this hasn’t stop- 
ped manufacturers of over 
300 over-the-counter cold 
preparations from market- 
ing their cure-alls for treat- 
ment of common cold 
symptoms. 

Everyone has their own 
sure-fire method for treat- 
ing the symptoms of a cold: 
aspirin, excessive vitamin C, 
chicken soup, hot whiskey 
and lemon juice, or that 
so-called miracle OTC drug 
such as contact, comtrex, 
and the like. Well, you 
certainly are the best judge 
of your personal treatment 
for the cold symptoms, but 
in your search for the most 
successful treatment, -try 
considering some of these 
simple and sensible lifestyle 
approaches to healing the 
cold symptoms. You just 
may have overlooked these 
as you frantically cleared 
your medical cabinet: cut 
out the catchy phrase, tape 
it on your mirror, so that 
you won’t forget them next 
time the common cold 
strikes you. 


VERMONT 
INTERNSHIP 


ENIORS...... 
..ooeo AT TENTION 


The Yearbook Photographer will 
be back to take your picture in 
January................ 


JANUARY 22-27 8:50-5:00 


Mark it on your calendar 


Recruiting now for UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION 
(12 month internship, $3,700 stipend, academic credit) 
cycle begins January 1985 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT _ - Burlington City Hall 


Assist in the administration of a local housing improvement program. 


ACUTE CARE UNIT INTERN - Howard Mental Health 
Provide screening, admission assessment of client in a local mental 
health center. Coordinate treatment plans with other agencies and 
counsel clients in a variety of settings. 

ALCOHOL EMERGENCY SERVICE WORKER .- Howard Mental Health 


Provide education, support, counsel around alcohol relatated issues to 
clients at a local detox center. 


RECREATIONAL COORDINATOR. - Chittenden Communtiy Correction Center 


implement recreational/physical activities with inmates of a correctional center. 


Well over 100 additional Volunteer/Internship positions available. 
Call NOW for more information! 


CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING 
656-2062 

41 South Prospect Street 
University of Vermont 


~ | UVM’s Landscape Changes with the Seasons | 


if 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 
he UVM campus is 
schizophrenic; the phy- 

sical campus, that is, 

because its character shifts 
so radically throughout the 
year. 


When students arrive on 
campus in August every- 
thing is still fresh and green 
and people still feel care- 
free. There are still a few 
days left to wear the 
summer whites. Even 
though classes are starting, 
you can go to the beach for 
another week or two and 
there’s little academic pres- 
sure, yet. 

But soon,.campus shifts 
gears a bit. That carefree 
warmth of summer begins 
to chill into the cool of 
autumn. The leaves start to 
turn, people start to wear 


blazers and the UVM 
grounds people begin to 
manicure campus. This 


transition, from late sum- 
mer to early fall, character- 
izes a shift from footloose 
liberalism to staunch con- 
servatism. Everything starts 
to get really uptight as the 
campus is pruned for the 
coming of Oktoberfest 
weekend. Work starts piling 


WILLIAM PETER BLATTY’S 
THE 
EXORCIST 
Directed byWILLIAM FRIEDKIN 


Dec 8, B106 Angel 
7:00 9:30 12:00 


$2.00 Admission 
No Bottles 


A new look that you 


can’t wait to try on 


_..fashion with you in mind 


20 Church St 
Burlington, Vt. 862-772 
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Dancers, Dancers’ 
Dancers 


Liven up any 
occasion witha 
beautiful dancer. 

/ Birthday parties 
Bachelor parties 

Strip-o-grams 

Male Dancers 


Call:253-7036. 


up, but there is relief, and 
it comes from the natural 
beauty of campus itself. 


This beauty _ strategically 
reaches its height on 
Parent’s Weekend. The 


colors are awe-inspiring and 
everything is still alive. 


The transition period is 
called the rainy season 
between late October and 
early November. (We’ve just 
been lucky this year.) A 
prelude to April showers, 
the rainy season is cold and 
wet. Clones move about on 


there and do their thing 
with the sand and the salt, 
safety proofing the path- 
ways. But the premature 


dusting melts and the grass 
is dead. Everything is gray 
and then we get Indian 
(unseasonably 


summer 


Soon, leaves begin to 
fall from the trees and 
campus starts to descend 
into the death of winter. 
The fountain of main cam- 
pus is symbolically turned 
off and drained. 


campus disguised in rain 
gear and _ socializing can 
only transpire indoors. 
Then it grows even 
colder and we have the first 
snowfall of the year. So the 
grounds people get out 


warm weather in November 
and even December). The 
warmth is the only relief 


from a drab, deadened 
campus. 
When it finally does 


snow, a lasting snowfall that 


' born 


stays on the ground all 
winter, campus evolves into 
a different beauty. When 
campus is covered in a 
blanket of fresh snow, it is 
truly stunning. And in a 
snowfall, it glistens. 

Walking on campus this 
time of year, however, isn’t 


‘always like walking in a 


winter wonderland. When 
you get a 20 sub degree 
wind chill factor off Lake 
Champlain, people literally 
run to classes. And then 
there are the skiers who 
either strategically schedule 
classes or just skip a day to 
do some shushing. For these 
reasons, campus isn’t always 
well-trodden in winter. 
Then there’s the big 
thaw directly preceeding 
mud season. For many, the 
coming of warm weather is 


a great relief from the often 
unbearable chill of winter. 

The cycle of rebirth in 
nature is evident on campus 
which becomes like a new- 
baby. Mud every- 
where. ‘Traditional  cut- 
through paths, those short 
cuts trodden across a grassy 
area, are dangerously slip- 
pery and not often travelled 
by the socially conscien- 
tious UVM student. 


a small group of Americans and Russians 
‘on the greatest adventure of them alll... 


9010 


THE YEAR WE MAKE CONTACT 


WV AAS 
iV 
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A 


ritteary for tre Crean. Of 


PG) PARENTAL GUIDANCE SuacesTEO <a>] Olean suse)” 


[SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT DE SANTABLE FOR CORLDREN 


VIQYer presents a 


ROY SCHEIDER 


] i file 
re Ttie PYAAR TUE 


+¢ te « 
& 


SUDerVISOr 


AL MOTION 
ARM 


STARTS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7th, AT THEATRES EVERYWHERE. 
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P Peer Tutors 


By LOUISE ROMANO- 
M2’ students find that 

school is not always a 
piece of cake even when 
they take what are known 
as gut courses. Classes are 
often a struggle and some- 
times seem hopeless. 

Last year UVM offered 
a tutoring program for 
those having trouble or 
needing help in preparing 
for classes or writing papers. 

The one problem with 
the program, Project STAY, 
was that it only accepted 
certain students fitting into 
the following categories: 
learning disability or physi- 
cally disabled, having 
parents who did not gradu- 
ate from college, or minimal 
income. The federally 
funded program had only a 
small number of students 
participating due to the 
strict prerequisites. 

This year, after 10 years 
of planning and organizing, 
along with the approval 
from the office of the vice 
president for academic 
affairs, UVM now offers a 
new program, the Learning 
Cooperative, located in the 
Commons Building in L/L. 

This year, moreover, 
grants by UVM were appro- 
priated for the program 


along with funds from L/L 
and the federal government. 
The purpose of the Cooper- 
ative is to help students to 
learn more from _ their 
courses by being better 
prepared for them. 

There are many services 
incorporated in the cooper- 
ative, such as Writing Lab 
tutors, who help students 
with papers. The tutor may 
read over the paper and give 
the student a _ second 
opinion, talk about ideas 
for a paper, or, as Peter 
Stebbins said, be ‘“‘an audi- 
ence for a paper.” 

Stebbins is a sophomore 
majoring in English and 
French who tutors in writ- 
ing at the Cooperative. He 
said that ‘‘we [the Coopera- 
tive] are not remedial tutor- 
ing, we are strictly peer 
tutors.”’ He explained how 
tutors help point out weak 
areas in a paper and then 
discuss that with the stu- 
dent. “Most students come 
back and use our services 
again.” 

One thing the Coopera- 
tive stresses is that the 
services available are not 
only for those who are 
academically in trouble, but 
for those at any level in any 
subject. They offer services 


to proofread a paper or 
even to help increase read- 
ing time. Another advantage 


to the Cooperative is that 
‘most of the programs are 
free.” Reading and Study 
Skills Coordinator Judy 
Tuttle explained that there 
are a few tutors who are 
paid for their services. 

Recently, as part of the 
Cooperative, they have 
started Supplemental In- 
struction (SI). The purpose 
of this service, said Kelly 
Griggs, a Math and Science 
Coordinator, is to “identify 
courses that are tradition- 
ally killers.” Current deter- 
mined killers are Anatomy 
and Physiology 10 and 
Biology 1. These courses 
were chosen because 25 
percent of students enrolled 
in these classes have gotten 
a D grade or less in the past 
in these intro-courses. The 
Supplemental Instructors sit 
in on lectures and then 
offer sessions for any one in 
those classes. They try to 
help the students to learn 
conglomeration of notes 
in different ways. 

Kelly said that the cour- 
ses load a large amount of 
material in a short time, 
making it difficult for a 
student to learn it all in the 


THE GHAMPLAIN MILL 


inooski’s Champlain Mill, a stunning revitalization 
of Vermont heritage! Come visit, shop, and dine 
at our 40 unique shops and restaurants. 


All in our beautifully restored woolen mill. 


Free Parking « Easy access from I 89 


eeeeecre ce O | 


FFFFEEE LE f i ! 
EEEER Cale 


Retail hours 10-9 » Sundays 12-5 « Restaurant hours 11:30-12:30pm 


+ Two miles North of Burlington « I-89 North, take Exit 15, 1 mile West « 1-89 South, take Exit 16, 1 mile South + 


é 
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Help with Grades 


time alloted. With the help 
of SI, more students will do 
better- in the exams, the 
supplemental instructors 
hope. 

Some other courses for 
which supplemental instruc- 
tors may be offered are CS 
11, Chem 1, and Econ 11. 

On the average 150 
students per week use the 
Cooperative for its many 


purposes. It can teach you 
to learn, organize, and 
write. But, as Kelly said, 


‘‘we want it also to be fun.” 


Pagan Feasts 


continued from cover 


sun shines noticeably lon- 
ger. Since longer days signi- 
fy rebirth and fertility, the 
people held an annual feast 
on this date every year (see 
‘redundant’). Whether this 
also meant a rerun of a 
cartoon about a wino rein- 
deer named Rudolph has 
been lost to the ages. 

It is known that upon 
the death of Christ, the 
leaders of the fledgling cult 
bearing his name felt it 
necessary to initiate an 
annual celebration of his 
birth. By seizing upon the 
ancient pagan feast and 


he sat! are registered trade-mark 


combining it with the birth 

-of Christ, the early popes 
served two functions: they 
let the masses continue 
their revelry at the tradi- 
tional time of year, and 
‘they spared millions of 
Santas the awkwardness of 
having to say, ‘‘Ho, ho, ho! 
Merry Pagan Feast!” 

Christmas has sure come 
a long way since those 
barbaric times. Look at the 
TV specials featuring 
Brooke Shields, Pia Zadora, 
Bob Hope and the Dallas 
Cowboy Cheerleaders. Look 
at the bargain prices for 
such life essentials as blow 
dryers, Cabbage Patch 
earmuffs and Cool Whip. 
Look at all the cheerful 
plastic and colorful polyes- 
ter beautifying stores, street 
lights and condominiums. It 
really stirs your insides. 

Just when you’ve had 
enough of Xmas cheer, up 
staggers the biggest blowout 
of all. New Year’s Eve is an 
especially important event, 
because if mankind didn’t 
take time out to celebrate 
it, time would very likely 
cease in protest. Why cele- 
brate it only on January 1? 
Oh wait, forget it. It would 
be too much hassle to 
celebrate the new year on 
any other day. Think of all 
the football games that 
would have to be resche- 
duled. 


WWE BATE 
BIERWAHERE 


FONG. HOLIDAYS 
“COLLEGE VACATION EXPERTS” 


Serving Bermuda from 
N.Y., Boston, and Washington, D.C. 


501 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 355-4705 for brochure 

(800) 223-0694 for reservations 


(outside N.Y. state} 


De a a ea ee Y 


Re-Threads 
Secondhand Store 


105 King St.—Corner of St. Paul 
We are a non-profit, work-training 
site offering all kinds of clothing | 
at low-income afforadabile prices. 
Lots of sweaters in stock. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4. Donations are 
@ratefully accepted and can be 
up at your convenience. For 
more information call 863-4006. 


SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 
864-9433 


DROP-OFF 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


—Top Loader...... $3.50 
—Double Loader... $5.00 
—Triple Loader..... $7.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 
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LEDONNA’S 


A RESTAURANT 


LEDONNA’S | 


DOWNSTAIRS BAR 


3 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
REMY MARTIN VSOP 
Courvoisier 


MON.-SAT. 
5 PM-MIDNITE 


SAT. BRUNCH 
9:30 A.M.-3 P.M. 


WE'RE TALKIN’ SERIOUS PIZZA 
ACROSS MAIN STREET 


Levi’s® 
Silver Label Collection 


Levi's® Silver Label Collection is a 
special group of jeans designed 

to fit today's active lifestyle, 

with up-to-the-minute casual 

se looks. In super new 

fabrics, too — stripe and 
stonewashed denims, and 
contemporary corduroys. 


Holiday Sale 
Just $19.95! 


Come to Apple Mountain FIRST for all 
your LEVI'S® Jeans — Jackets — Shirts — Cords — More! 
We've got your size — great prices, too. 
MEN’S — WOMEN’S — CHILDREN’S 


Levis 


LEVI STRAUSS & CO. 


32 Church Street Marketplace — Burlington 
OPEN DAILY 9-9; SATURDAY 9-6, SUNDAY 11-5 


WE’RE MOVING DEC.3” 


- to the Maltex Building-431 Pine St. 


TANIQUE SUNTAN CENTER 
658-6479 


call for specials on 
December gift certificates 


Sprague 


The Navy 
Needs Your Head In 
The Clouds. 


The Navy needs people in the sky who can think fast. Pilots to fly the 
world’s most sophisticated aircraft and flight officers to control the 


complicated weapons and 


navigation systems onboard. 
Both jobs require advanced 
training. And both jobs 
reward you with the kind 

of management respon- 
sibility and leadership au- == 
thority it takes to make your 
career take off. 


To qualify, you must have a 
BA or BS, be no more than 27, be able to pass aptitude and physical 
examinations, qualify for security clearance and be a U.S. citizen. 


Your base pay is above $30,000 after only four years. On top of that, 
you'll receive an outstanding benefits package: 30 days’ paid vacation 
earned each year, medical and dental care, low-cost life insurance, 
and tax-free allowances. 


If you've got a good head on your shoulders and high hopes for the 
future, find out more about becoming a member of the Naval 
Aviation Team. 


Campus Visit on 4 DEC. 
LT Dave Ernest 
1 Burlington Square, Burlington VT 05401 


(802) 862-7091 


Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 


Sprague’s world is that of the entrepreneur, maintaining 
optimal sized businesses that are locally managed. It is 
also a world of excellence in the research, design and 


: manufacture of electronic components that span the 
Ps * globe. Our products can be found in a number of 
B+ an pen nll cae nb ad songes to panes an 
vehicles, that make our world a better place to live. This 
: ee aoe h 1) is your opportunity to function in our entrepreneurial 
? : izza world with all its advantages and challenges. Explore 
50 off any p Ms C OOF. the limits of your own ideas. The door is open, and we 
- Also offering Whole encourage you to enter. 
: Wheat Pizza a Please send resume or letter stating interest to: 
I Corporate Staffing Manager, Sprague Electric 
¥ FREE DELIVERY ; Company, 87 Marshall Street, North Adams, 
Massachusetts 01247. , 


Sun., Tuesday-Thursday 4-12:00 i 
Fri.-Sat. 4-1:00 a.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS fi 


864-0072 fi 
206 Main St. Burlington 
PR RED i, A A HD 


Vif! RS. 
Ge is 
We ey 
THE MARK OF RELIABILITY 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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LECTURE 


A New Dimension: by Elizabeth At- 
wood. Fleming Museum. Noon. 

The Rise and Fall of the Autopsy: by 
Dr. Cudahy. Hall B, Given. Noon. 


MEETING 


Mortar Board: Final meeting. John 
Dewey Lounge. 10:00 pm. 


Citizen Kane: B-106 Angell. 7, 9:30. 
Men’s Lives: L/LC, 216 Commons. 
7:30 pm. 


SUN 12/2 


FILM 


A Clockwork Orange: B 106, Angell. 
7:00, 9:30 pm. 


WORKSHOP 


Sexual Assault Awareness Weck: 
Lecture and workshop. L/LC, 115. 7:00 
pm. | 
Sexual Assault Awareness Week: 
Self-Defense Workshop. L/LC, 216. 
7:00 pm. 


MUSIC 


UVM Choir and Madrigal Singers: 
Recital Hall. 3:00 pm. 


FOR SALE 


FUTONS, FRAMES & COVERS: 
Priced to sell! Burlington Futon 
Co., 8 No. Winooski Ave., Burl- 
ington, Vt. 862-5056. 


FOR SALE: 1984 Pontaic Fiero. Ex- 
cellent condition with many exras. 
Extended five year warranty. Must 
sell. Call 863-4943, eves. 


TENNIS RACKET ANYONE?: 
Graphite Dunlop black max. Fan- 
tastic condition! Just re-strung- 
Cheap! $65, (worth $99). Call Sue at 
862-6994. 


WANTED 


VOLUNTEER INSTRUCTORS: 
The Adaptive Physical Education 
Program at UVM is looking for 
volunteer instructors to participate 
in their upcoming second semester 
program. The class meets Friday 
afternoons from 1:00-3:00. Each in- 
Structor has the unique opportunity 
to work one-on-one with disabled in- 
dividuals. If interested in this uni- 
que and rewarding experience- 
Please call 656-4456. 


MUSIC 


UVM’s Baroque Ensemble: Recital 
Hall, Music Bldg. 8:00 pm. 


SPORTS 


Women’s Basketball: Finast Tourna- 
ment. 6:00 pm. 


Women’s Basketball: Finast Tourna- 
ment. 8:00 pm. 
Hockey: at Brown. 7:30. 


MON 12/3 


MUSIC 


UVM Percussion Ensemble: Recital 
Hall. 8:00 pm. 


LECTURE 


Evolutionary Hypothesis: by Prof. 
John Davidson. 235 MLS. 8:00 pm. 


Apocalypse Now: B-106 Angell. 7, 
9:30 & 12. 


RECEPTION 


‘The Coming Out Party’: The Daily 
Planet. 5:30 pm. 


LECTURE 


Sexual Harrassment: by Chris 
Spaulding. Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man. Noon. 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Fireplace Lounge, L/L, 6:00 pm. 
‘Tuesday Night Live’: Rowell 242. 


Further Than I 
Want to Go: SHC Lounge, 284 East 


Women’s Basketball: at McGill. 7:00 
pm. 

Men’s Swim: Plattsburgh at UVM. 
4:00 pm. 

Women’s Swim: Plattsburgh at UVM. 
4900 pm. = 


Women’s Basketball: Finast Tourna- 
ment. 1:00 pm. 


|Women’s Basketball: Finast Tourna- 


ment. 3:00 pm. 

Hockey: at Yale. 7:30 pm. 

Men’s Indoor Track: UVM X-Mas 
Invitational. 9:30 pm. 

Women’s Indoor Track: UVM 
X-Mas Invitational. 9:30 pm. 

Men’s Gymnastics: Queen’s at UVM. 
1:00. 

Men’s Swim: Maine at UVM. 1:00. 


ELEBRATION 


mmunity Family Day: Fleming 


Campus Crusade for Christ. 
A102 L/L. Noon. 


FILM 


The Environment: Charlie Brown 
Clears the Air, Ours to Keep, Air Pollu- 
tion, Thousand Suns, Thousand Hills 


and Diet for a Small Planet. 401 Water- |’ 


man. 7:15 pm. 


MUSIC 


Winter Festival Concert: Patric Gym 
Arena. 8:00 pm. 

Anton Kuerti: First Congregational 
Church. 8:00 pm. 


FILM 


Porky’s: 235 MLS. 2:30, 7, 9:30, mid. 


ON 
GOING 
EXHIBITS 


Thru Dec. 13: Barbara Garber, Pain- 
tings. The Gallery, L/LC. 

Thru Jan. 4: Contemporary Artists in 
Vermont. Fleming Museum. 

Thru Aug. ‘85: The Original Ver- 
monters. Fleming Museum. 


- ROOMMATE WANTED: Winooski- . 


Two students looking for third per- 
son to share three bdrm. apt. Full 
kitchen, living room, parking, laun- 
dry. $150/month, includes heat and 
hot water. Call eves. 655-4635. 
Available Jan. 1. 


WANTED: Two adventurous, fun 
loving, alluring men to share in our 
search for the ‘ultimate freshman 
college experience’. Interested? 
Contact: NRT and SNRT, P.O. Box 
430, Christie Hall. 


PROMOTION DIRECTOR FOR 
E-793: WEZF-FM radio is looking 
for an organized, creative in- 
dividual to coordinate station 
advertising, promotion and publici- 
ty. Send resume to Laura Collier, 
WEZF-FM, Box 1093, Burlington, 
VT 05402. Equal opportunity 
employer. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED: The Adap- 
tive Physical Education Program at 
UVM is looking for used bicycles, 
tricycles, wagons, or scooters for its 
upcoming second semester 
students. Donations can be left at 
the Patrick Gym or call x4456. The 
program serves disabled children. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: $1.25-1.50/page. Depen- 
ding on length. 7 days a week. 
Papers & manuscripts. Burlington 
drop off. Call 899-3640 before 8 pm. 


RESEARCH: Catalog of 16,000 
topics. Send $1 to: REASEARCH, 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IL. 
60605. (302)-922-0300. 


LOST & FOUND 


LOST: Grey Conroy ski gloves in 
235 Marsh Life Science, on Tues. 
Nov. 20. Reward if returned. Call 
Paul at 862-4145. 


FOUND: Grey long-haired kitten 
with flea collar. By Patrick Gym, 
11/26. Call Shelley at 656-2912. 


PERSONALS 


RICK: We just wanted to 
say..um..well, you know Dec. 6-it’s 
your um....oh you know. Have a 
great day. The Howard St. Crew. 


Mike Weglarz-HAPPY BIRTH- 
DAY!!...boy are you old... 


Betsy-Welcome to the hack club. 
LK, ALN, JH. 3 


HEY SIDNEY: What’s up????? 


If you can’t find the house it’s 
because the red light burned out. 
(Now we’ll never have visitors...) 


There once was a boy named Scott, 
Who ate and drank alot. 

He got in his car, 

But did’nt get far, 

Before he was snagged by the cops 


Here’s to the Alps! 


KATIE: Sorry we couldn’t help 
you celebrate your 21st. We’ll 
make up for it! CASTLE 
FOURTH!!! 
SG- 
Red wine and white wine 
We never took a rest. 
Sorry your trip home 
Turned out such a mess. 

-SS 
The semester flew by, thanks to 
MAB and SM the week began with 
Oj. : 


Heee, Heeee, Hhhrrr, Hahr (cough, 
cough, loud guffaw) George says 
that the king of the prosaic leads 
will be missed as much as a brick 
through the window of the 
Patisserie or a fire in Minervas or a 
cot in the basement of Rasputins. 
For all  _— fans, \you “ll find Danno 
at Sneakers every Monday minuit. 
It’ll be a literary extravaganza, bet- 
ter than the Algonquin. Heee, Heee 


A Christmas List: To Deadline Dan, 
a_week on a desert island with the 
Butt Hole Surfers; to Big Al, an in- 
terview with Neil ODonahue’s 
mother; to Limpy, a date with 
Divine; to Coitus, anything over fif- 
teen column inches; to Cos, reim- 
bursement for life; to Ninja 
meHEman, chicken wings coast-to- 
coast, yes!; to Terri, a ten percent 
cut; to the Bull, a ride on any bus; to 
Need I, a healthy hog; to the Facist, 
a semester of sin; to JP, a contract 
on Nelson’s life; to the little sister, a 
dictionary; to the Shrew, a tamer; 
to FORP, a graphic display of 
tautology; to Elmo, a lifetime 
subscription to Creem; to Flow 
through bags, someone to sub- . 
jugate; and to the Cynic, all the best 
SDK 


FORP 


MYA 
ONCE 


*’ 
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UNT WAS ON A GAME SHDW 


by Keith Eldred 


& HAVE TEETH 7 


4 


NOVEMBER 239, 1984 


SHE DIETED OFF 37 POUNDS 
Sd GKE NOULD LOOK THIN 
ON TELEVISION 


UR QUESTION FOR $25,000, 
MARTHA — Do Mos Qui Toes 


” THE CLOCK 1S TICKING, MARTHA) 


UNFORTUNATELY , SHE ONLY 
WON PARTING GIFTS -- 


N (Ce CREAM MAKER 
AND is SOLES OF CHOCD- 
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WALKMAN 
HEADPHONES: 


Great for any type 
portable 


‘Tec NCS 


| 


TECHNICS RS BIIW HIGH SPEED 
DUBBING DOUBLE CASSETTE DECK 


2 in 1 double deck design with high speed 
dubbing permits tape/copy/edit at twice nor- 


Panasonic 
PV-1225 
8-Hour* Home Video 


Cassette Recorder with 
Omnisearch and One Touch 


Recording $3 9900 


COMPACT DISC PLAYER 
Fully Automatic Front Load 2Hz to 20,000Hz 
4 HD pause, stop, search, skip. ~ 


LIST 500 $99900 


SL-P7 


Compare and you'll find you just can't buy perfor- 
mance like this for a price so low anywhere else! 
30 watts/channel, both chans. driven 20Hz to 


ig List 239,00 $4 490 


FLOPPY DISK 
Lifetime 
Warranty @ 


Single Sided Double Density 
1 pc. 2.99; 10 or more 
Lifetime Warranty 


CAR STERE 


- 


20 Watt Push button RADIO 
with Auto-reverse, CASSETTE, Ste- 
reo-Mode Switch, Anti-Roll Mech- 
anism 
LIST 249. 

R10 


BA 
AA-ALK reg. $1.00 
C-ALK reg. $1.20 
D-Super Heavy Duty reg. $1.20 - 
9 Volt Super Heavy Duty reg. $1.20 


CASSETTE DECK 
DC ee shoulder strap, fast forward 
LIST 34.95 


PANASONIC ROJ72 
Portable Stereo $ 
LIST 39.55 


BETA 
VIDEO RECORDER 


= 7 


Toshiba Front Load BETA VCR 


channel cable capable tuning + Visual picture search+ © 
re 


lal 
Still and slow motion (B111) « Programmable 1 event over 
8 7, day period + Digital clock time + 9 function wired remote 
fore) * Frame by frame advance » One touch tecord 
LIST 499.00 


$369° 


Technics 
SL-P8, Compact Disc Player, with 
remote and Programmable 


LIST 799.00 $ 49900 


Great Buy 


$45900 


SR2-AM/FM Receiver 
25 Watts Channel 
LIST 229.00 


Lyder 
SALE PRICE 
CYBERNET SEMI AUTO 
TURNTABLE with Cartridge 


20 Watt Push button RADIO 


with Auto-reverse, CASSETTE,Dol- 


by B, Separate Bass & Treble 
LIST 289 $ 
CR 1033 


We’ve extended our money-back guarantee! 
If there is any dissatisfaction with the purchase, 
simply return the merchandise in as purchased 


condition* by Jan. 9 


a $399 
qs ae 


Qty. 


AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE 
One Year Warranty. Shoulder Strap 
List 44.95 


$3495 


List 89.95 
RQJ9 


Panasonic 


MINI-STEREO DEAL 
Personal rere pe portables are the hot- 
test audio product of the year. 


VHS. Video Recorder 
Wirelass Remote 
LIST 599.00 


$43900 


ph ee Disc Player 
CP101 
LIST 900.00 


Limited Quantities 


$59900 


Essex Store Only 


Technics SA-120 FM/AM Stereo Receiver 
35 watts per channel, minimum continuous RMS 
into 8 ohms, both channels driven from 40- 
20,000Hz, with no more than 0.5% THD. 


LIST 160.00 $4 1 goo 


SONY AM/FM CASSETTE 


Auto Reverse « 8 watt push botton 
radio with cassette, stereo mode, 


Fader, 10 Presets. 
LIST 289 
XR 45 


ane CASSETTE 
Built in AC, Auto Step. Full Range 
Speakers LIST 89.95 


$5995... 130F 


YAMAHA 


90 
—— 


Technics Quartz Synthe- 
cizer Digital Receiver 
$4.4900 


25 Watts per channel 
LIST 180.00 


VIDEO 
CASSETTES 


$699 


LIST 12.95 
Limited Qty. 


CAR STEREO 


ETR/PLL FM/AM 
Cassette Auto Reverse 4 goo 


LIST 250 
ALPINE 7162 


Creative Sound 


. 1985. for full 


° PULSE 


“unit. All in one. 


refund. 


Pulse Only 


ELECTRONIC 
PHONE 


$399 Reg. 12.99 
663 


TL 662 — 


« REDIAL 
e MUTE 


A 


DUAL CASSETTE AM/FM STEREO 
Autostop Speakers, Tape Counter 


LIST 119 
$9900 CSC 140F 


70 
ou 8 hr. Portable and home 


$6990 


LIST 990.00 


Essex Store O 

19” es picture 
List 419.95 

1 Yr. Warranty 


LIST 89.95 


AM/FM CASSETTE 
BIC 150 $ 


Auto Reverse, Dolby 
Noise Reduction, 


Maintenance Monitor 
L ST 400. 
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